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The extent to which amateur photography is being 
piactised to-day by workers both in and out of khaki 
is probably much greater than 
THE CULT OF THE is generally imagined. We are, 
VEST-POCKET CAMERA. however, in a good position to 
gauge this, and are gratified to 
know how well the assistance rendered by THE A. P. to 
readers in all parts of the Empire is being appreciated. 
From the communications received, an outstanding 
point is the remarkable spread of the use of the vest- 
pocket type of camera. This is partly due to its small- 
ness and lightness, partly to the fact that the negatives 
obtained with it are generally capable of making good 
enlargements, and also, with the present price of 
materials, it is the most economical camera to use 
either for plates or films. In the present issue of THE 
A. P. several articles refer to methods of work with the 
vest-pocket camera; these should be of considerable 
value to many thousands of our readers both at 
home and abroad. 
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One of the greatest advantages the photographer can 
possess—we might almost say essentials—is the 
knowledge of the limitations of 
the particular instrument that he 
happens to use, and this infor- 
mation will save many wasted 
exposures, and consequently much disappointment 
as well. In the case of the vest-pocket camera, so 
popular and so efficient an instrument at the pre- 
sent timc, in addition to its many advantages—and 
possibly no class of instrument offers quite so many— 
there is one of these same features that at times, and 
in certain classes of work, tends to be a disadvantage, 
namely, the short focus of the lens. A short-focus lens 
must perforce be fitted to a vest-pocket camera, for the 
reason that if long bellows extension were required the 
instrument would soon cease to belong to this class, on 
account of the increased bulk. On the other hand, 
the short focal length of the small lens offers special 
advantages in its great “ depth of focus” qualities. 
Then, again, the vest-pocket camera undoubtedly is 
a hand-camera type, but that does not say that for 
some subjects and under certain conditions a tripod 
or some form of stand is not necessary. It must not 
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be lost sight of that in almost every case the negatives 
must be enlarged, and, as is well known, the negative 
for this must be as far as is possible free from “ grain." 
If the negative has received the minimum exposure, 
and development is forced in order to obtain the requisite 
density and detail, '' grain ” is, and always must be, in 
evidence. Many subjects taken with the vest-pocket 
camera held in the "hand with a brief instantaneous 
exposure, would be rendered far better with the camera 
supported on a stand and a brief time exposure given. 
Thus ''grain" in the negative will be avoided. The 
above points are to be noted as of considerable import- 
ance to all who own a small camera and would get the 
best from its use, and it will be found that if the points 
noted are carried into practice a very marked improve- 
ment in ultimate results will be certain. 
If the course of empire takes its way westward, the 
conquests of photography spread east as well as west. 
According to a French journal we 
PHOTOGRAPHY 1м have just seen, one of the lands 
THE FAR EAST. which at present is having some- 
thing of a photographic boom is 
Cochin China. We are told that here, as indeed in all 
the countries of Chinese culture, the graphic arts are 
held in honour, and especially photography, which has 
some very capable exponents, native as well as Euro- 
pean. There are no professional studios in the interior, 
but photography is becoming known even there, and it is 
believed there is a latent clicntéle which it is proposed 
by the French to develop into active amateurs by a 
propaganda which will include the editing of an ele- 
mentary treatise on photography in the Annamite 
language, and also a system of photography by corres- 
pondence, that is to say, the Oriental amateur will be 
able to send his films away for development, and 
generally encouraged in the art of taking, which includes 
that of spending as well. 
In our Federation Notes in the issue for June 25 last 
“ Ariel " refers to the beauties of the district around 
Bolton Abbey, mentioning Ryls- 
ton, Barden Towers, and other 
places. Many south-country folk 
feel that Yorkshire is too far north, and so likely to be 
cold for holiday purposes, and we admit finding the 
air at 10 o'clock in the morning distinctly shrewd when 
driving from Ripon to Fountains one day in early 
September, though by noon it was warm enough. But 
this “ tang ” in the early morning enables one to walk 
in comfort for a few miles, besides being bracing. 
Known probably to a number of our readers, and worth 
the attention of all interested in the Yorkshire Dales, 
are two stories by Halliwell Sutcliffe, which, in their 
descriptions of the Dale villages, the open moors, the 
wooded valleys and the good brown ale, should make 
anyone who has spent any time in Yorkshire's Dales 
long to take the next train north from King’s Cross. 
“ The Crimson Field ” describes how the men in the 
neighbourhood of Barden Towers gathered and rode 
under Lord Clifford to fight at Flodden, while “ The 
White Horses" is the story of the Metcalf clan, a 
hundred and twenty strong, and the “ baby " a mere 
six-footer, who rode from Nappa and took part on the 
King's side in the Civil War, with its disastrous ending 
on the field of Marston Moor: 
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SUCCESS WITH THE VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 


\, SOME NOTES ON POINTS THAT FREQUENTLY 
ESCAPE ATTENTION. 


HOSE who can cast their minds back over the 
last ten years, during which photographic 
apparatus has altered both in appearance and 
efficiency to a very marked degree, will, without 

doubt, come to the conclusion that the most wonderful 
of all is the reduction of bulk in the photographic camera. 

It is not such a long time ago that the vest-pocket 
camera was practically unknown and freely condemned 
by the experts as a toy and incapable of good or effective 
work. Yet it has since won its way in favour, and is 
now, without doubt, the most popular type of instrument 
in existence. 

This is freely borne out by a reference to the second- 
hand market of THE А. P. AND P. N,, or to dealers" 
current price lists or showcases. Yet it is really doubtful 
if among the army of small-camera users at the present 
time there are many who realise exactly what their 
instrument is, what it is capable of doing, and, most 
important of all, its limitations. 

They do not realise, when changing from a larger 
instrument to a vest-pocket camera, that the latter is a 
distinctly different type, and requires a different method 
of operating if the best is to be got out of it. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that practi- 
cally every negative taken with a vest-pocket camera is 
intended for enlargement. Even the most unassuming 
snapshotter is hardly likely to be satisfied with a picture 
area of 2] by т} in., and therefore it is evident that the 
exposures must be made with the requirements that go 
to make the ideal enlargement kept constantly in mind. 

Of course it is quite evident that these negatives 
will not be ideal for printing on P. O. P., but they are 
not likely to be seriously required for this, and hence 
the negative must be of enlarging quality. It should be 
fairly thin and with full detail in both shadows and high- 
lights, free from grain, scratches and finger-marks, and 
also from any trace of light or chemical fog. Last, but 
not least in importance, the negative should be quite 
free from chalkiness or harshness in the high lights. 
This is the ideal, and it is often the most difficult prob- 
lem m the world for the worker to produce anything 
near it, especially if he has been used to making larger 
negatives of good quality for contact prints. 

To lay down hard and fast rules upon such a subject 
as this is perhaps hardly possible, but there is one set 
of conditions that, without exception, will provide us 
with exactly what we require. These are: full ex- 
posure, diluted developer, and a perfectly safe dark- 
room. Tank development is also recommended in 
this connection. 

Many workers do not do their own developing, and 
here is a note for them. The professional or trade 
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operator very rarely, if ever, takes the trouble to .gain 
a negative that is suited for a certain purpose, ала half 
the “ trade " negatives produced are far too hard and 
dense in character—excellent for contact printing, no 
doubt, but when it comes to enlarging from them they 
produce prints of the soot-and-whitewash order, and 
are consequently disappointing. 

If, therefore, when taking or sending his next spocl 
of film for developing, the worker would specify a soft, 
thin negative, and see that his instructions were carried 
out and the negatives not developed too far, then the 
resulting enlargements would come as a surprise and 
a revelation. 

One point more that deserves mention is that of 
definition. Many oí these small cameras are fitted 
with a good anastigmat lens. This must be kept per- 
fectly clean. We were recently shown some prints 
from negatives taken with a vest-pocket camera fitted 
with a first-class anastigmat of a well-known manufac- 
ture. These contact prints were seemingly of perfect 
sharpness. The worker then showed some enlargements 
from the same negative. In these the definition was, 
to say the least of it, poor. This was not due to faulty 
manipulation of the enlarger, as was at first supposed, 
but to a fine film that covered the surface of the front 
glass of the lens and dulled its power of giving a reallv 
brillant image. This was not noticed in the tiny 
contact prints, but when the enlargements were made 
the imperfections of the negative were revealed. The 
lens on the camera was then carefully cleaned, and the 
trouble has since quite disappeared. Тһе moral that 
should be drawn is, to keep the camera always closed 
when not in use, and in a well-fitting case that will 
exclude all dust and damp. At the same time see that 
no damp or greasy finger marks get on the surface of 
the lens. If these points are not observed, trouble, 
sooner or later, is sure to be the result. 

While on the subject of lenses, yet one other point 
may be mentioned, i.e. that of rigidity. The small 
anastigmat lenses on the vest-pocket camera give a 
needle-sharp image, and any movement, however slight, 
of the instrument is bound to produce a diffusion which, 
even if quite unnoticeable in a small contact print, 
will impair the definition in an enlargement to a most 
marked degree. When “slow instantaneous” ex- 
posures are given, the camera is best supported upon 
some convenient fence, wall, seat or other support, 
or where such is lacking, and the instrument is held in 
the hand, the same care should be taken to minimise 
any possibility of trouble of this kind to the very least 
degree by holding the instrument in the way that 
experience shows we can hold it quite steady. К. М. F. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR IN WAR TIME. 


M^ photographers who can 

snatch a brief respite from the 
almost ceaseless round of war work 
will welcome the absence of motors 
from the roads, and will be tempted 
to go a-touring this summer either 
by cycle or on foot. 

Such a holiday gives opportunity 
for much varied photographic work, 
for subjects of all kinds will present 
themselves, so that before setting 
out a very careful consideration 
of the apparatus to take will be well 
repaid. 

Since we are travelling '' light," 
and everything must be carried, 
our outfit must be small and com- 
pact. If a choice is permitted us, 
it wil probably fall on the very 
small or vest-pocket camera, which, 
if it is fitted with a good anastigmat 
lens, an accurate shutter, and has a rising front, and permits 
of focussing, will be capable of dealing with almost any 
subject that may present itself on our tour. In addition to 
this, the smaller the camera the smaller, the accessories will 
also be. 
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Another point not generally considered is that the shorter the 
focus of the lens the greater the * depth of focus ” with the same 
stop, thus permitting of the usc of a larger stop in interiors and 
consequently much less exposure. "With the smallest cameras 
this may mean an exposure of minutes instead of hours, and 
when touring a long halt is not always permissible. 

With these very small cameras, we must always remember 
that as much care, or even more, must be given to exposure, 
choice of view-point, steadiness of the camera, etc., as with a 
larger instrument, but, given. this, there is no reason why really 
excellent negatives should not be secured that will give good 
enlargements to any convenient size. 

For all-round use, films, in the form of film-packs, will pro- 
bably be found most convenient, being light and loading in 
daylight, though a few ultra-rapid plates may be carricd for 
exceptional cases. j 

No tripod need be carried, for the large majority of the ex- 
posures will be made in the hand, and a stand can generally 
be improvised, or the camera held on the bicycle seat, or, “ if on 
tramp,” an efficient stand can be made of the walking-stick, 
if a hole has been bored through the handle to take a thumb- 
screw which screws into the bush of the camera. The walking 
stick must be pushed well into the ground or supported by a 
small mound of stones, turf, or sticks, etc. This arrangement 
will allow us to make longer exposures than could be given 
with the camera held in the hand. J. R.B. 


«THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For Е:5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


N.B.—Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragraph refer to 
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sun time. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. канына | Via apa 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1/40 sec. | 1/60 вес. | 1/120 вес. 1/160 вес. | 1/200 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes бк, eh 1/25 5 1/40  ,, 1/15 , 1/100 , 1/125 , 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/18 - 1/30 " 1/50 1/70 т 1/90 E 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong й 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/10 , 1/15 , 1/30 , 1/40 ,, 1,50 н 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage. 1/8 - 1/12 , 1/25 , 1/30 , 1/40 Ж 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 1/2 5 1/3 Қа 1/6 " 1/8 з 1/10 M 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 3 secs! 2 secs. | 1 ч 3/4 » 1/2 - 


As a further guide tte append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have teen divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on applicatson. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


Eastman, Rapid. 


Itronp, Chromatic. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Pacer, Swilt and Ех. Special. ILrogp, Rapid Chromatic. EDWARDS, Auto-screen. » Empress. 
„Panchromatic. » Special Rapid. 8 Inst. Iso. Marion, Portrait. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. ENsiGN, Film. » Landscape. 


‚  Super-Speed. 


WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. 


Leto, Phonix. 


GEM, Colour-screen. 


PAGET, ХХХ. 


Cavett, Royal Standard. | Е "Xtra Speedy. Lumiere, Blue Label. ]Lrogp, Versatile Rapid. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. | » Press. Marion, P.S. И " Ortho. 
EUER Extra Special TRIES Speed, á ро 1 Instantancous. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
apid. . f nstautaneous, an an- й Іѕо. yereign. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chroma tic. MawsoN, Felixi. » крг Ore nary Plates. 
EDWARDS. Cornet. Ortho. B. Kopax, N.C. Film Barnet, Ordinary. 
Сим, Salon. Pacer, XXXXX. ' Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, Ordinary. 
» Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. с Special Rapid. LUMIERE, Ortho, A, 5 and C. " Iso. Ordinary 
ILFORD, Menu 5 BARNET, са Карі. RAJAR, Special Rapid. | Film. EpwaRps, Medium. 
anchromatic. . » rtho. ELLINGTON , Spcedy. Mawson, Electric. GEM, Universal. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. | Сарвтт, Royal Standard 3 Speedy Portrait. | Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid. - | Waiver al Slow. 
» Zenith. xtra Rapid. РА Anti-screen, Rajar, lso. Roll Film. ILFORD. Ordina 
IuPER!AL, Flashlight. : Royal Standard ЗИ 1so Speedy. WELLINGTON, Films. , e 
Orthochrome S.S. rtho. Wratten, Allochrome. WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. імренілі,, Ordinary. 


Lzro, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
е Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
P Supreme. 
bi Brilliant. 
Mawson, Celerità s. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
sí Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
е Ortho. 
EpwARDs, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 
ә  lsochromatic. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
" Self-screen 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


M Protessional. 
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Medium Plates. 


Влккет, Medium. 


ә X Medium Ortho. 


Сем, Medium. 


LuMiERE, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Расет, ХХ 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
Wratten, Ordinary, 


sumed whcn 
(9 reaching and 
hunting for 
flowers in. the 


This induced me to try and record 


fields and hedges. 
some of them with my camera, and now we rarely go 
out together without getting one or two pictures. i 

It is essential that one should know and have the com- 
plete confidence of the child, and th's is where one scores 


with one's own youngster. To be effective, the posing 
‚ must be natural and graceful, giving no evidence of know- 
ledge of the presence of the camera. When a pleasing 
attitude is noticed, and the camera all ready, the photo- 
graph is soon taken. At the same time the background 
wants to be watched, and patience exercised. 

This question of background is of considerable import- 
ance. The little pictures are essentially snapshots, and 
when viewed in a small view-finder the attention is most 
likely concentrated on the figure itself and details of the 
background are not observed as closely as they should be. 
The result is therefore frequently spotty in character, and 
the simplest plan to avoid this and obtain a good composi- 
tion without extraneous objects being included, is to 
observe the subject through a piece of blue glass of approxi- 
mately the same size and shape as the plate. If this is 
bound round with a piece of black lantern-slide binding to 
form a little frame, the effect of the final picture can be 
observed through it, practically in monochrome, and 
any troublesome details noted before making the ex- 
posure. 

For this class of work a small folding camera, 34 by 24 in. 
or quarter-plate, is excellent. Опе soon learns by experi- 
ence what distance the subject is away, and to set the scale 
of distance correctly; but if this proves troublesome use 
a vest-pocket camera, and focussing troubles almost vanish. 
Set it at twelve to fifteen feet, and all will be in good focus. 
Some people may prefer a reflex, but my preference is 
for the smaller camera, as when the photographs are taken 
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522 THE CHILD MODEL AS А SUMMER à 
{: \ 
: $ * 2 4 JA 
| SUBJECT FOR THE CAMERA. W 
Specia' to ‘The A. P. and P. М.” By STANLEY J. MILNER. j 
See illustration on page 8. 
CHILDREN, it can be folded up and put away in one's pocket, А 
especially little leaving the hands free. 
girls, make The plate I find best is the self-screen or non- 5 
capital models filter variety, and that F/8 or F/6.8, exposure ҸЕ 
ni for figure 1-25th sec., will yield first-rate negatives, if taken 
с studies. in good light, between April and September. 
When my Of course, the subjects are close up, and must 
own little girl be well exposed, as one has the colour of the 
grew out of the grass and hedge against the white or light clothes 
baby stage, and of the model. Develop with a weak developer, 
we went for апа aim at getting soft negatives full of detail, Я 
walks together then the most suitable сап be enlarged. . 
7] in the country, It is surprising how fascinating this branch of | 
A I noticed the photography be- 
3 graceful poses comes, and how 
the child аз- опе picture will 


suggest others. 
Naturally there 
are failures, but 
the successes 
well make up 
forthese; usual- 
ly from two to 
three exposures 
on one outing 
are plenty; 1f 
more аге at- 
tempted the 
model is apt to 
get tired and 
will look 
strained or 
bored. Th?» child 
quite enters into 
the pleasure, and . 
will be as inter- 
ested as your- 
self to see the 
results. 

If enlarge- 
ments are de- 
sired, every en- 
deavour should 
be made to de- 
velop negatives 
of the quality 
mentioned 
above. The en- 
largement from 
which the reproduction on page 8 was made is one 
in which this quality was secured. The subject was 
well lit, the exposure was as indicated above, which was 
ample under the circumstances, and the little negative 
was one full of delicate gradations and detail. 


— o 


Affiliated Societies’ Outing €Competition.— Prints and slides 
from negatives taken at the Zoological Gardens on June 9 
should be delivered on or before Monday, July 9, to Mr. W. 
Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, Clapton, E.5. 


“Ке Carl Zeiss (London). 14. Messrs. Ross, Ld., have purchased 
from the Controller appointed by the Board of Trade the Zeiss 


Optical Works at Mill Hill, including machinery and tools; also 
their premises at Gt. Castle St., W., including stock-in-trade, etc. 

An Exhibition of War Portraits by Mr. H. Walter Barnett, 
the well-known professional photographer, is now being held 
at the Embassy Gallery, 46, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
daily from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Saturdays, 10 to 1). 


It is open 


| 


HERE are:some hypersensitive people who try to persuade 

us that thought and feeling ought to be kept in water-tight 
compartments ; that to analyse a beautiful object is to destroy 
some of its beauty. Опе might just as well say that the more 
ignorant one was the greater the appreciation of the beautiful. 
Temperaments differ widely, no doubt, and to scme minds 
reason makes but small and seldom appeal. 

But most intelligent people like to know the why of things— 
it adds а wider outlook and gives continuity to interest. I 
am confident that the majority of would-be pictorial photo- 
graphers will find the mental habit of pictorial analysis both 
interesting and helpful in various ways. 

In the excellent photograph from which the accompanying 
illustration is made (see the reproduction on opposite page) 
we have a number of quite useful hints offering themselves. 
Of these I propose to take only one in chief, viz. the factor 
of curvature. 

The companion thumbnail sketch is merely intended as an 
aid when referring to certain points or parts of the original. 
A century or so ago people used to talk about the so-called 
“ Hogarth's line of beauty," as though he had invented some- 
thing new, but the sigmoid curve is as old as the hills, or, at any 
rate, as the first plants which grew on them. Every plant, 
every animal, shows us the S-like curve, of which the two parts 
are of diflerent and varying curvature. Іп the print before us 
we see this curve interestingly illustrated by the lines of sheaves 
left on the ground by the reaper. One such line or row is empha- 
sised by the continuous line LN in the sketch. But the reader 
will at once see that there are several of these curves suggested 
here. 

Well, what about it in а picture? Just as the swing of a 
pendulum on one side suggests a companion swing on the other, 
so does such a sigmoid or S-like curve suggest a kind of swinging 
motion. The eye is caught and carried along such a curve in à 
particularly compelling manner. You may say that the letter 
S makes equal curves. Look out for a capital S in these pages, 
and then turn the page upside down. Look also at the figures 
к and з. Іп this instance the group of figures (children, man, 
and horses) is well placed, and we mentally pause, expecting 
to see them go swinging along this curve. Note, too, how the 
eye sweeps along the curve К ЈНС, and on to B, where we see а 
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PICTORIAL ANALYSIS: CURVATURE. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


distant and quite small figure of man in white shirt. This is a 
rather unfortunate note. Small though it be, it is telling as a 
light spot amid dark surroundings—it is a trivial part of the 
picture to be led up to, and it is vertically over the far more 
important group. The picture would gain by its removal. 

Let not the beginner run away with the (quite wrong) notion 
that he should always try to incorporate a suggestion of curvature 
into his pictures. This particular type or kind of curvature is 
only one quite small part of a very much larger subject. One 
point to lay hold on is that it very often is associated with 
motion, movement, and is therefore especially appropriate to 
subjects in which movement is of outstanding importance. We 
may often sce curves of this kind in sails, flowing water, waves, 
wind-blown trees or leaves, the outlines of animals, both at rest 
and in motion. It will therefore be worth while to keep an 
observant eye open. 

Before parting from this picture the following points are worth 
noting. The bit of straight roof ridge AC is a small but valuable 
bit of straight line, giving value and firmness amid a good deal 


of curvature. The three trees D, E, and F are not only agreeably 
varied in form, but are happily at interestingly different dis- 
tances apart. The suggestion of trees, etc., about A also helps 
by preventing the roof line being too severely rectilinear. The 
strongest lights and darks are acceptably kept in the fore- 
ground. 


—— o 


DEVELOPING SMALL ROLL-FILMS.—Many of the most popular 
V.P. cameras are made to take roll-film, and when this 15 
not developed by the tank system, but in the dark-room by 
the dish method, difficulties often commence, especially for 
the beginner. The film being small is not at first very easy to 
handle, but this can to а very large extent be overcome by 
passing the film several times through а vessel of clean cold 
water until thoroughly limp and supple. After it has been 
taken from its black paper, before passing it into the developer 
in this way a more even action is assured. Тһе writer when 
dealing with these small roll-films in the dark-room, uses, instead 
of the ordinary dishes, three ordinary domestic tea cups of 
various shapes, so that each is easily distinguished. from the 
other. They are certainly more convenient when developing 


the film in the length, as less solution is required, while the 
increased depth of solution is what is wanted as preferable to 
the breadth and shallowness of the ordinary dish. When 
developing the film аз described above, the latter is always 
covered evenly when in the solution, a point that cannot always 
be assured in the ordinary dish, unless а lot of ‘solution is em- 
ploved. The china recommended having possibly a more 
easily penetratable glaze than the ordinary porcelain dish, the 
advisability of choosing odd cups is apparent, to prevent the 
one intended for the primary wetting being mistaken and used 
for, say, hvpo, a proceeding that would probably have very 
disastrous effects next time if the operations chanced to be 
reversed. 


ER. M. ER. 
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ENGLAND'S HOPE. 
By 

С. H. SrABLEFORD. 

The original, a bromide 
print (8x6), was awarded 


Hon. Mention in the 
Weekly Competition. 


See page 6. 
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See article оп page 5. 
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By STANLEY J. MILNER. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. | By C. CROWTHER, F.R.P S. ' Japan, 
See nole on page 2. 
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GOD'S LIGHT. 


Ihe original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Suggestions. 

" Suggestions for the next winter's 
would be gratefully noted,” writes one of my corre- 
spondents this week, and I confess he almost gave 


rogramme 


me a shock. To think, for a moment, of snow and 
Slush and such-like discomforts is somewhat dis- 
concerting to one who for the next few days is 
having, or going to have, that annual relaxation 
from toil so necessary to all our constitutions. Yet 
my inquiring friend is right, because when I was 
a club secretary it used to be my pride that in 
сагіу August I had bound together the disentangled 
elements of my forthcoming  winter's syllabus. 
Of course that is a long time ago, but the need for 
taking time by the forelock is as urgent to-day as 
it was in the——no, I won't say the date; it 
is better to forget it, as one wants to forget the 
cold, the snow, and the slush. My friend adds, we 
would like to havea few more lantern lectures by 
. our own members ; what do you think of the idea ? 
High-class slides, says he, are not required so long 
as we get an interesting evening. 


What Teddy Thought. 


To a certain extent cur friend is correct, and in 
these days of limitations and restrictions one has 
not quite the easy task of pre-war periods; yet I 
sometimes think а task may be too easy. On many 
occasions, I have noted of late, one goes to an infinite 
amount of trouble to attain that which in former 
days he could have had for the asking, or taking 
at will. Тһе restrictions follow us everywhere, 
even to sleep. Curiously I dreamed of the subject 
the other night, and in my imagination pictured 
a would-be camerist who had devised a means 
to obtain his pictures without exciting the atten- 
tion of the '' special" or the passer-by busybody. 
He was accompanied by a small boy, who carried 
a larger teddy bear than one usually sees, and to re- 
lieve his son of the burden, pa occasionally assisted 
in the carrying, and once or twice I noticed he 
raised the teddy breast high. Then I tipped him 
the knowing wink, and he smiled. I had divined 
his Kodak was inside Teddy, and his pictures were 
all right. I almost regretted the arrival of the 
morning milk and the rude awakening by the vendor, 
it was so real and refreshing. 


Start at Home. 


I don’t propose to advise the emulation of 
" Teddy," but the digression is excusable in all 
the circumstances of the period. I think I can 
suggest an excellent start to my correspondent 
who wants short lantern lecturettes by members. 
Start at home, and have а“ tour round the garden.” 
Of course, 1 don't suppose everybody is in the happv 
position of Mr. Alex. Keighley, the Yorkshire 


Federation lecturer, who made famous his subject 
оҒ“ A Tour Round an Old Garden." Mr. Keighley 
can, and did, show pictures of blooms for every 
month from January to December, We will con- 
clude yours is just an ordinary garden, and the 
enclosure of your house, but it is surprising how 
many bits of picture you may pick out if you only 
set about it in detail. May and June have gone, 
but there are plenty of flowers in July, August, 
September, id October to make up quite a good 
collection of pictures, and remember the phase 
of the garden changes every month. Introduce а 
member of the household into the picture occasion- 
ally; it is wonderful the interest it will create a 
few years later. 


Try the Piggery. 

Having done the home garden and house, let 
us go to the farm where our morning milk comes 
from. In many cases this will not be practicable, 
and these workers may possibly find an outlet 
for their energy in the city office or factory they 
are employed at. In some cases a week-end base, 
ог a country cottage, or somie other hobby worth 
portraying, will fill up the gap. Those who can 
obtain the privilege of a tour round a farm will 
find an infinite amount of opportunity for the 
pictorial recording of subjects into which picturesque 
figures may be quietly introduced. Then again 
we have the allotment movement in full swing 
this year: so extensively has the movement been 
taken up, it is worth recording on that score alone. 
Passing among a number of plots that a year ago 
was a pasture field I found quite a number of im- 
provised shelters, huts, and other like contraptions 
that indicated the gardening spirit, latent in most 
of us, bids fair to survive the necessity of the times. 
and live with us in later life, vet in many cases the 
spaces now in use for war-time culture will revert 
to their former uses, particularly the recreation parks 
and similar places. Let us record their use ere 
it is too late. 


Teach Photography. 


Another suggestion I have to make is that societies 
in their demonstrations of the coming winter should 
make them more in sympathy with the idea of 
continuity. Starting with “‘ the right type of 
camera " (although I dare say it will at once be 
urged the new member has already bought his 
camera, it does not take away from the importance 
of the heading). Follow up with “ exposure,” and 
in particular the ‘' selection of plate." It is said 
all the plates of well-known firms are good. Exactly 
so, they are bound to be, or they would not sell 
them to-day, yet they are different to the user. 
He should be taught to understand why he should 


use a very slow plate, or a very fast plate, or an 
anti-screen plate, or why he will get a much truer 
result of a group of flowers by using а panchromatic. 
He must know why he should study “ real ortho- 
chromatism," and where it is of no use to him. 
Next we come to '' development," Тһе average 
amateur knows he adds so much of No. 1 to No. 2, 
but why, he does not stop to consider, and if he can 
find a single-solution developer—well, it is so much 
less to worry the dealer about, 


The Treasurer Smiles. 


From developers we reach to printing mediums, 
and who can say which process is the best ? No 
one, for all printing processes have their value, and 
increase in proportion to the aim and desire of 
the worker. It is not desirable that a beginner 
should straight away be rushed into the intricacies 
of carbon, platino, gum  bichromate, or bromoil 
printing, neither should he or she stay at gaslight 
printing or P.O.P., be it self-toning or otherwise. 
Take him by easy stages through the best of the 
elementary methods, by then he will begin to have 
a more lasting interest, and 1 venture to say, ere 
he reaches the bromoil stage, he, as a club worker, 
has come to stay. Let his training be thorough, 
yet interesting ; it can be so in a club room, even 
more so than in a regular school of photography, 
if the committee responsible will only give it that 
interest and attention it deserves, 


Why not Engage Models ? 


The Bolton Camera Club are indeed made of the 
right stuff to succeed. They fixed up а ramble, 
one of many, to Kenyon Peel Hall, a fine old seven- 
teenth-century house. The exterior, with its 
quadrángies and gatehouse, is а good example of 
the domestic architecture of that century. There 
is the old interesting furniture of the period in the 
house, and many of the rooms are particularly 
suited for genré photography. Тһе last point is 
the one I wish to dwell upon, for I am told the 
club provided models. One can easily imagine 
these models, suitably attired, would add a realism 
to the old-world subjects otherwise unobtainable. 
It gives life to the story the picture is telling, and 
I think societies would be well advised to give 
more thought to the subject of providing models 
for their rambles. In most towns and cities the 
local art society will be able to furnish you with 
names and addresses of suitable persons who occa- 
sionally lend their services for the purpose of posing 
as models, and it should be an easy matter for 
a society to pay the small fee, just as it is a 
detail of their organisation to pay a demonstrator's 
expenses or а lecturer's travelling expenses. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. 
L. Wood, The Croft, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


" Found.") Technical data: Plate, 


June; developer, pyro-metol dilute ; 
lington B.B. buff enlargement. 


Wellington А.5.; 
posure, 1 sec. ; Jens, Cooke ; stop, F/3; time of day, 6.25 p.m., 
printing process, Wel- 


(Title of print, 
ex- 


a.m., May ; developer, Azol; printing process, bromide enlarge 
ment from quarter-plate. 


Hon. Mention. 


C. A. White, Newport ; A. E. Marley, Hampstead ; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; R. G. Morrison, Harlech; C. H. Stable- 


The Second Prize is awarded to Miss E. Ambler, Oak Well, 
Bradford, Yorks. (Title of print, “А Difficult Bar.") Technical 
data : Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, Е/ 6.3; exposure, 
2 scc. ; time of day, з p.m., July; printing process, bromide 
enlargement, sepia toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Front 
Street, Acomb, York. (Title of print, “Тһе Tide Ebbs with 
the Ebbing Light.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ; 
exposure, j sec.; stop, F/6; lens, symmetrical; developer, 
pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. Townsend, 30, Malwood 
Road, Balham, S.W.12. (Title of print, “ Portrait of Miss К.”) 
Technical data : Plate, Imperial ortho. S.R., backed ; no screen ; 
exposure, 6 secs. ; stop, F/6; lens, Aldis; time of day, 11.30 


ford, Birmingham (2); A. Phillips, Llanhilleth ; J. Н. Saunders, 
Leeds; Mrs. К. M. Weller, Egremont ; ]. L. Wood, Wood- 
bridge; H. Warner, Hammersmith. 


, 
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BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to A. C. Clark, 9a, Pembroke 
Road, South Tottenham. (Title of print, “ Holland in London. '') 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 1-6th sec. ; 
Jens, Beck symmetrical; stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon, 
Мау; developer, Kodak; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

Owing to pressure on space, Classes I., II., IHI., and Beginners’ 
are omitted. 


For particulars of the Weekly — es FOOT 2. 
Digitized by O 8 C 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Бе» И." E Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
Қ; | ТІП | / 5 ТЕ novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
| May 2, "HN. for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published, 

EN 1! | | LP" Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


A LIGHT AND COMPACT TRIPOD. 


È the following short article I will 
endeavour to explain the making of 
a light and compact threefold tripod 
which is both cheap to construct and 
efficient in use. First cut from ] in. 
material two circles 4 in. in diameter ; 
in one of these cut three mortices § in. by 
} in., as shown in fig. 1, and then glue 
and screw both discs together. Next 
procure twelve pieces of wood, preferably 
something hard such as ash, 18 in. long 
by 4 


the ends of three lengths cut off pieces 
1 in. long and glue and screw these into 
the mortices, first having bored a j in. 
hole half an inch from the end through the 
thickness of each piece. Having com- 
pleted this, cut a slot in the remaining 
17 in. pieces 4 in. wide, and let it run to 
within half an inch from eachend. This can 
best be done by drilling a few { in. holes 
one end, and then carefully sawing down 
the two lines to the other end, as in 
fig. 2. In six more of the lengths bore j in. 
holes half an inch from each end, and just 
round off the ends; these will form the 
three pairs at the top of the legs, as 
shown in fig. 3. Now procure six j in. 


bolts about 1] in. long, with wing nuts 
at the end, three small side hooks and 
screws, and three hinges about 1j in. long, 
measured when open, by 5-16ths in. wide ; 
I think they call these ‘desk hinges" 


in. wide by 4 in. thick, and from 


and photographs. 


in the trade. The bolts and wing nuts 
should be put through as at A and В, 
fip. 3. By means of a desk hinge one of 
the remaining I8 in. pieces should now 
Бе attached to the bottom of 
each of the slotted pieces (see 
C, fig. 4), and on the oppo- 
site side screw a side hook as 
shown at D, fig. 4; this serves 
the purpose of keeping the 
leg rigid when in use. A 
screw may also be put into 
each of the legs on which the 
side hooks are fixed, so that 
when the bottom thirds of 
the legs are folded up the 
hooks may swing round on to 
the screws mentioned above, 
and thus keep them from 
hanging loose. D, fig. 4, shows 
this also. 

To finish the ends of the legs, bore а 
hole into them about 4 іп. to $ in. deep, 
and insert a rubber cork, as fig. 5; make 
it a tight fit, and it will be found in use 


to have a very firm grip on the ground 
or floor, as the case may be. The top 
should now have a circle of baize pasted 
or glued on, and three small pieces of 
brass screwed on the slotted pieces to 
keep the legs out straight, as at E, fig. 3. 
Now rub the whole down with a fine 
piece of glass paper, and give it about 
three coats of varnish, or stain and var- 
nish, as may be desired by the reader. А 
small strap may also be fixed at the end 
of the top section of one of the legs to 
keep them in position when folded. 
H. A. C. 
—————— 


A PRINT IMMERSER. 


NU Ss bromide enlargements are 
placed in the fixing bath it is 
sometimes found that they float and 
become uncovered with the solution. 

In order to prevent this, and enable 
attention to be given to anything else 
requiring it, I use the apparatus shown 
in the photograph. | 
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Two strips of wood, 22 in. long, 1 in. 
wide, and 4 in. thick аге halved together 
at the centre, and secured by brass 
screws. 

The angle is found by taking the dia- 
gonals of a 10 by 12 in. paper, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the sketch, fig. 2. 

The strips are tapered from the centre 
down to } in. thickness at each end. 
Centrebit holes are made at suitable 
distances to allow four glass Tabloid tube 
bottles (such as Burroughs and Wellcome's 
developers are supplied in) to be placed 
vertically in the cross pieces; these are 
secured by small wedges of wood, in such 
a position that the round bottoms dip 
into the solution to any desired depth. 

The ends of the cross-pieces rest on 
the sides of the dish, and the bottles keep 
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the prints below the surface. Holes can 
be made at various distances from the 
centre to suit different sizes of paper. 
The dimensions given are long enough 
to rest on a dish for 12 by 15 in. paper. 
Тһе ends of the tubes being round, and 
generally smooth, I have not found any 
scratching of the film when placed face 
upwards. To avoid any trouble of this 


Fig. 3. 


sort, however, it will be best to fix the 
print face downwards, taking care to 
avoid air bells beneath the print. 


J. S. H. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. AND P.N”? 
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UT one must 
gp always use ortho. 
J plates for taking 
flowers," said a 
charming photo- 
grapher to us 
the other day. 
There was 2 
short struggle 
between politeness and truth, but 
we answered, ‘“ Not necessarily ; it 
depends on the subject." 

Some workers, indeed, might get 
better results with certain sub- 
jects if they employed ап ordinary 
plate of medium speed, and experi- 
mented with lighting arrangements 
and varying exposures until they got 
a true effect. We don't say that the 
ortho. plate is unsuitable, but that 
the young worker taking 
up a new subject has 
many difficulties to sur- 
mount, and need not 
increase them by using 
a new type of plate. 
When he has found out 
how to light, and expose 
on, simple subjects he 
will want to use the 
ortho. “plate and the 
light filter for more ex- 
tended ranges of colour, 
and, unlike Alexander, 
he will always find fresh 
fields awaiting conquest. 

The ordinary plate, 
whether rapid, medium, 
or slow (by ordinary 
we mean non-ortho.), is 
often condemned as to 
its rendering of tones, 
because it has been 
badly used. That is, 
bad exposure and bad 
development are more 
often to be blamed for 
heavy shadows and false 
tones than lack of colour 
sensitiveness. We believe we are 
correct in saying that all, or almost 
all, the work of one of the best known 
flower and fruit photographers was 
done without ortho. plates, and that 
the secret of the beautiful transparency 
and luminosity of tone lay in full 


exposures, short development, and 
just enough intensification to give 
printing strength to the high lights. 
However, the novice may take it that 
his exposures should be so full that 
the development will be complete in 
half the time usually given to land- 
scape subjects. It might be supposed 
that such short development would 
result in a very weak negative, but 
this is not the case, for the contrast 
in the subject is considerably greater 
than it is in an average landscape, 
owing to the nearness and the relief. 
By ' relief" we mean the relatively 
deep recesses which often occur both 
in individual blooms and in a group- 
ing of flowers or fruit. Obviously 
these shadows must be exposed for, 
and they must be given enough 


Fig. 1. 


exposure to enable their detail to 
develop up promptly and before the 
high lights have become too dense. 
Now how is this nicely adjusted 
exposure to be obtained ? Well, in 
the first place, by the use of a meter, 
and—we say it quite frankly—4n the 


FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY AND ORTHO. PLATES. 


second place by a little experience. 
We may know our light, stop, and 
plate factors are all properly adjusted 
by careful use of the meter, but we 
shall need a shorter exposure for a 
spray of barley or a handful of 
" honesty " than for a bowlful of 
dog roses. (Thus the subject factor 
can only be decided upon from one's 
own judgment, which is really experi- 
ence. Тһе simplest way is to place 
the Bee meter, with its dial facing 
the light, close by the subject, and 
having ascertained the exposure in 
the usual way by the setting of the 
scales for light, stop and plate, give 
this time twice as long or four 
times as long, according to the dark- 
ness of the subject and the shadows 
in it. Аз the subject will often be 


Fig. 7. 


indoors, or in some place where the 
light will be much reduced in inten- 
sity, the meter may take several 
minute: to match the painted tint, 
and, of course, the exposure will be 
a good deal longer than for а land- 
scape subject. If it should happen 
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Fig. 3. 


that the negative so obtained 15 
under-exposed, it will suggest that 
the subject was darker than was 
allowed for, and a very few trials 
will suffice to show how one's sub- 
jects may be classified. Of course, 
some subjects may need eight or 
sixteen times the meter - indicated 
exposure. 

We have referred to the need of 
exposure enough for the deep shadows 
in the subject, and it may be asked 
why these should not be lightened up 
by means oí reflected light. Ot 
course, in any case reflected light 
will illuminate them to a great extent, 
and in arranging and lighting the 
group the worker must decide how 
much reflected light he will usc. 
But shadows there must be, or the 
whole thing will be flat, weak, and 
insipid. 

The general effect depends to а 
great extent on the use made of the 
background, and the value of the 
background in suggesting the tone 
and colour of the flowers should 
never be lost sight of. Thus yellow, 
purple, and blue flowers may be 
made to appear darkish if photo- 
graphed against a quite white ground, 
or to appear white if against a very 
dark ground. This colour suggestion 
by contrast may be overdone if under- 
exposure or over-development takes 
place, and this may be seen from 
figs. I and 2. 

Broadly speaking, neutral shades 
are best for the background, and a 
few large sheets of mounting paper 
of various tones of grey may be kept 
at hand for the purpose. Such paper 
should be mounted on thin card, а 
sheet on each side of the card. Slight 
modifications may be made in the 
tone of the background by turning 
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it more to, or away 
from, the light, and if it 
can be bent or curved 
a little it is easy to 
get a graduated back- 
ground, which often helps 
up some one of the 
flowers forming the group. 
Such plain backgrounds 
may be used again and 
again, they never become 
hackneyed, and, working 
as we have suggested, 
half a dozen shades ot 
grey suffice to give an 
infinite variety of tones. 
The size should not be 
small, because a small 
ground must be near to 
the subject, or it does 
not cover it. And if the 
background ‘is too near, 
the effect of atmosphere, 
of space, of luminosity 
is very largely lost. 

Look at figs. 3, 4, and 
5, all the same subject, 
fip. 3 being a nearly white, fig. 4 
being a nearly black, and fig. 5 being 
a grey background. 

But there is more in fig. 5 thar 
the choice of a neutral tone of back- 
ground. Fig. 3 and fig. 4 are both 
harsh, with heavy shadow tones (the 
absence of detail in the shadows is 
much more apparent in the repro- 
ductions than in the original prints. 
but is none the less the result of 
under-exposure), whereas fig. 5 being 
much more fully exposed and more 
softly developed gives an infinitely 
truer as well as a more pleasing effect. 

We may add that the hints we 
have given apply equally, whether 
ordinary plates, ortho., or anti-screen 
are used, and workers already using 
some brand of colour-sensitive plates 
would naturally doy well to go on 


Fig. 5. 
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with them if they begin experiments 
in flower work. 


e -:--— 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


WING to pressure on our adver- 
tisement space this week, we 
are unable to include the usual 


coupons for the Weekly and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions. Intending 
competitors should note, therefore, 


that for this week only prints may be 
submitted without a coupon attached, 
but the technical data and other 
particulars should be supplied as 
usual. Briefly, these are as follows : 
Title of print; particulars of plate, 
exposure, lens, stop, time of дау, 
date, developer, and printing process ; 
name and full address. Also state 
whether stamped addressed wrapper 
or envelope is enclosed for return of 
print. Beginners (those who have 
never won a prize in a photographic 
competition) should clearly state that 
their entry is for the Beginners' 
Section. Mark package outside 
'" Weekly Competition," and address, 


“Тһе Editor,” AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, 
WEZ. 


New readers should note that five 
prizes are offered each week for the 
best pictorial photographs sent in— 
a first prize of ten shillings’ worth 
of photographic apparatus or mate- 
rials, a second prize, an extra prize 
(when the quality of the work justifies 
it), and a mounting prize, each con- 
sisting of five shillings’ worth of 
apparatus or materials. In addition, 
a special prize to the value of five 
shillings is offered for beginners. 
Complete rules and conditions were 
published in last week’s “ A. P.” 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
"res the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, апа 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
тано АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to e 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Frrotocrapnic News, 52, Long Acre, London, W С.2 and marked * Query " or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Lens Casket. 
I bought a casket of lenses, The instructicns 
give ccmbinaticns for sixteen lenses, six for 
R.R., six for wide angle, and fcur single. The 
perscn frcm whem I bought made out спу 
eight, so there are eight more remaining, etc. 

H. A. W. (St. Helens). 

As far as we can make out from your 
letter and enclosures, the casket or set 
consists of four lenses of 20, 14, 10, and 
© in. foci. Probably any one of these 
may be used single, thus giving you four 
choices in that way. Now it is only pos- 
sible to make six pairs out of four dif- 
ferent things, viz., in your case, 20, I4; 
20.05. 20; Өс та, 105 ЛА, OF 20,6. 
'Thus, using the four lenses either singly 
or two at a time gives you ten choices 
only. Probably the paper to which you 
refer intends you to understand that 


the same combination, say the 20 апа” 


то, giving a combined focal length of 
about 8 in., would be а short focus and 
wide angle for whole-plate, а moderate 
focus and angle for half-plate, and а 
long focus and narrow angle for quarter- 
plate. In that way you can, if you so 
please, regard this as a threefold lens 
according to the size of the plate with 
which it is used. The card of tabulations 
you send practically covers all the 
ground, so that it only remains for you 
to put it into actual practical use. If 
this reply does not clear up the matter, 
write again, saying exactly what it is 
that you want to know. 


Lens, Camera. 

] have a single-extension Carbine, with Aldis 

Uno anastigmat. (1) Can the single back or 

front lens be used separately ? (2) Could the 

camera be converted to double extension ? 

L. А. Н. (Marlborough). 

(1) In the preface of the Aldis price 
list we read: “ None of the lenses 
here listed are convertible." (2) Probably 
this could be done, but also it is highly 
probable that it would cost you more 
than buying а new or good second-hand 
double-extension camera. Your better 
plan will be to negotiate an exchange 
through any of the dealers of repute 
in second-hand apparatus. You will 
есі a fair allowance for your present 
camera in this way. Неге are a few 
addresses which occur to us at the 
moment: Watsons, 84, High Street, 
Sheffield ; Sands and Hunter, Bedford 
Strect, Strand ; City Sale and Exchange, 
go, Fleet Street, 81, Aldersgate Street, 


26, Sloane Street, 54, Lime Street ; 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, 111, 
Oxford Street, 110, Victoria Street ; 
Service Со., Ltd., 289, High Holborn ; 
Baker, 244, High Holborn. 


Faulty Negative. 
Can you tell the cause of uneven deposit on 
the negative from which this print was inade ? 
etc. R. F. P. (Godalming). 
It is preferable to send us the negative 
rather than or along with a print when 
the owner does not mind the risk of 
destruction of the negative in transit. 
This—so far as one may diagnose from 
the print only— may be a case of flare due 
to а bright front light (sky) impinging 
on an insufficiently protected (hooded) 
lens. Had the result been due to faulty 
keeping of the plates any deterioration 
would more probably affect the margin 
rather than the centre of the plate. 
Try the same subject again with the 
sun to the right or left of you as you 
look over the camera at the building. 


Photographing Moths at Night. 
Will you kindly tell me what length of magnesium 
ribbon or flash powder is needed for photo- 
graphing moths, etc., on the bark of trees at 
night with F,6.6? Do you know of a 3} bv 
24 reflex camera small enough to be carried 
in the pocket ? 
W. Н. S. A. D. (Godmanchester). 
Assuming your camera to be 9 to ro 
fect from the object, plate speed 200 
Н. and D., lens F/6.6, you would pro- 
bably require a flash of 5 to 1o grains 
of powder, or, say, 25 to 50 inches of 
ribbon (reckoning 5 to 6 inches of ribbon 
as equivalent to r grain of powder). 
You will, of course, allow the greater 
quantity of magnesium for the darker 
subjects. (2) We do not know of any 
such pocket reflex for an ordinary pocket. 
But your best plan will be to inquire 
of some of the larger dealers in second- 
hand apparatus—the City Sale and 
Exchange, for example. See advt. pages. 
Enlarger, Etc. 
I should be very much obliged if you could 
explain what F/8, Е/5, etc., mean. Where 
would I be likely to get a lens for а home-made 
enlarger ? W. О. (Streatham). 
F/8 refers to the opening in the stop 
or diaphragm or iris. It does not give 
the actual size, but the size relative 
to the focal length of the lens. Sup- 
pose by way of example you have a 
lens which gives a sharply defined pic- 


ture of a distant object when the lens 
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is 4 inches from the ground glass. We 
should say that the focal length, i.c. 
focal-screen distance, for distant objects 
of this lens was 4 inches, or we might 
say it had а “4 inch focus." Next 
suppose this lens had a stop with an 
opening j inch in diameter. This stop 
of this lens would be referred to as F/8, 
і.е. its diameter (4 inch) being one- 
eighth of the focal length (4 inches). 
Similarly the F/5 stop of this lens would 
have a diameter of one-fifth part of 
4 inches, or four-fifths of one inch. We 
should advise you to try to find what 
you want at any of the well-known 
dealers іп second-hand photographic 
apparatus. Usually they have on hand 
a variety of lenses. For addresses see 
our advt. pages. 
Portraiture. 
I focus up sharp, but get no clear results. 
Sometimes I get sharp lines on the face. (1) 
Should it be just a little out of focus? (2) 
Would a light filter help? (3) Should the 
lens be about the centre of the person? (4) 
If the camera is low, does this distort the 
features ? (5) Does raising, lowering the lens 


have any effect? Print enclosed, etc. 
G. H. L. (Northampton). 


(1) A matter of taste. Most pictorial 

workers prefer a slightly softened defini- 
tion. Extremes on either side are better 
avoided. (2) Better to use a self-screen 
plate of some kind. In this way you 
get the best combination of plate and 
light filter. (3) For a standing figure 
have the lens about on level with the 
sitter’s chin. For head and shoulders, 
have the lens a little higher, i.e. about 
on a level with the sitter’s eyes. (4) If 
you are looking down upon your sitter 
you shorten the appearance of the neck, 
and give the figure a “ humpy " look. 
If the lens is too low it may give a long- 
neck look, also it often shows the nostrils 
unpleasantly. (5) Raising and lowering 
the lens when the camera is in a fixed 
position in chief has the effect of alter- 
ing the relationship of the space above 
and below the figure. One may com- 
pare it to moving a figure up or down 
on the same piece of paper. 
The price of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
having now been raised to Threepence, in 
accordance with the announcements already 
made to our Subscribers, the following are the 
new 
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July. 


The month in which we do honour to the great Cæsar has come 
їп, and now the summer looks out from her brazen towers 
through the flashing bars of July (Francis Thompson) ; and, 
joyless June gone by, the cuckoo of a worse July is calling 
through the dark (Tennyson); and July’s eve with balmy 
breath is waving the bluebells on the heath (Scott) ; and winter 
has ended in July to recommence in August (Byron) ; and hot 
July comes boiling like to fire (Spenser) ; and July with frigid 
visage flies (an Australian poet, but, of course, they manage 
the months differently in Australia)—so that I hereby present 
intending July photographers with half-a-dozen picture titles 
to suit all sorts of weather and season. 


No Flag Day. 


Talking of the months, the June we have just sweltered 
through was peculiar in one respect—namely, that it had only 
twenty-nine days. The rhyme says that '' Thirty days hath 
... June," but this year—I wonder how many people noticed 
it—one day dropped out. It is truc that there was an apology 
for a day—a pale reflection of a day—a mean little ghost of а 
day which scuttled past as though it were heartily ashamed of 
itself, as it had good reason Жо be. But hardly anybody recog- 
nised it as belonging to the calendar. It passed miserably into 
history. It was a sort of blank day—a day without a deed to 
crown it— an exposed plate without an image to excuse it. 
Тһе fact is, it was the one solitary day of June which by some 
mischance did not happen to be а flag day. 


The Flag in Photography. 


It may be that one or two days in July also will unaccount- 
ably miss being flag days. То go out in the morning and look 
upon a flagless mankind, to meet no maiden to beguile you into 
buying à tawdry bit of paper and a pin, to find a world of vacant 
buttonholes, is a strange experience. At the same time, there 
is no gold without its alloy, and flag days have their disadvan- 
tages. For one thing, they may make us tired of flags, and that 
would be a matter for sorrow. For, after all, a flag—the real 
bit of bunting, and not the penny or twopenny imposture-— 
does stand for something. Indeed, I have sometimes wondered 
that photographers have not paid a little more attention to 
the flag in a pictorial way. I сап only recall William Farren's 
" White Ensign" at the moment—the flag of ап Admiralty 
yacht which braved the breezes with а special unction because 
Mr. Winston Churchill was on board—but there might be lots 
of things done along this line, in which patriotism and pictorialism 
go arm in arm. 


A Mast-erly Subject. 

The flag as а pictorial subject is really worth while. Even 
apart from its sentiment, it has certain technical values for the 
photographer. It offers some amount of difficulty in composition, 
and flings a spare rope to chance. It is a sporting subject, not 
still life at all. It gives you а run for your money. And a flag 
can express по end of emotion. I have seen it limp and spirit- 
less, suggesting utter dejection, and 1 have seen it buoyant, 
exuberant, proud, defiant, audacious. It is continually changing 
its contour. The form of its folds is continually expressing 
something new as the breezes play with them. A flag is well 
worth studying. Better than sails on the ship or washing on 
the line. 


Bits of Bunting. 


As a test subject for orthochromatic work, too, the flag should 
be well worth while. Flags range in all colours, from the insipid 
merchant emblem of Greece, which is all pale blue, to that of 
republican China, which splutters out into the whole spectrum. 
You have the yellow on purple of the royal standard of Spain, 
and the black on yellow of the Imperial standard of Kussia 


(if it still remains). Yellow is the colour the 

flag-makers are fondest of, and the South 

American republics in particular splash about in 

it tremendously. In design, however, the flag- 

makers have failed utterly. I honestly think our Union Jack is 
the best design of all, but that has come together by accident 
or providence. For sheer fantasy commend me to the flag of the 
German navy. Those flag-makers are the most sensible, 
perhaps, who have given up all idea of design and have 
simply taken the tricolour. 


The Star-spangled Banner. 


One of the most hopeless of flags from the point of view of 
pictorial design—I trust I shall not enrage any fervent American 
bosom—is the Stars and Stripes. It is so very elementary. 
It seems to offer you a choice of two extremes in trouserings. 
But even this can be toned down and ennobled by photography. 
Its fearful patterning can form a picture such as Mr. Mortimer 
has made of it in his ' camera fact ” in the Summer Number 
of the Graphic. 1 hope this passage will escape the editorial 
eye, but I should not like the picture itself to escape the eye 
of my readers, for if ever a piece of drapery became alive and 
eloquent it is this. It is the pulse-beat of America. I mention 
it because І think it introduces rather a new motif into photo- 
graphy—that is all. 


Dust. 


One of the best means of removing any dust from the bellows 
of a vest-pocket camera is to use а football inflator.— Photo- 
graphic notes in а local paper. 


I tried by every means I knew 
To whisk the dust away, 

I took a hearty breath and blew ; 
It still preferred to stay ; 

And, really, as 1 fumed and fussed 
The camera to free 

From these small particles of dust, 
The more there seemed to be. 


They multiplied by threc. 


From whence they come I cannot tell, 
Or how they get inside 

The bellows, there to lie and dwell, 
Divide and subdivide, 

jut shift they won't, or if at last 
You chase them from the leather, 

You'll find they all go, thick and fast, 
Into the lens together. 


Like birds of single feather. 


Heroic measures, foul or fair, 
Being called for in the case, 

The football pump I bring to bear 
Upon the dusty space ; 

One sharp inflation, whereupon, 
As from the wreck I crawl, 

I find the dust not only gone, 
But camera and all 


Yes. gone beyond TCC 471 
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"MANY FISHERS. LITTLE FISH." 


By James HUTCHINSON, 
The original, a bromide print (84 xop), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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From more than one point of view it is a matter of 
regret that only one and not two photographic exhibi- 
tions will be held this 
autumn within a minute 
or two of Charing Cross. 
Although the Royal 
Photographic Society's exhibition is to be.held in 
Russell Square, it necessarily becomes more or less a 
house exhibition, and in any case Russell Square is 
outside the main stream of London. In the last three 
autumns both the Salon and the Royal have been 
sanctuaries ; they have supplied the needful sedative 
for jangled nerves. It has been delightful to turn in 
to either of them, for one has felt that although they 
lacked colour, they had something which even the 
Academy itself could not quite give. For they introduced 
us to all the restful and eternal facts of landscape and 
sea, and human face and figure, and they made us feel, 
by the very fact of their photography. that the things 
they showed us did really exist, and were not an artist's 
imaginings. It is no small recuperation for either а 
wounded soldier or a worried civilian to turn in to an 
''Xhibition of photographic pictures. Happily, the Salon 
will still keep its doors open. 

Ч 

Further to our note appearing on this page a fort- 
night ago concerning the enthusiastic reception accorded 
in California to the collection of pic- 
tures from the London Salon of 
Photography, we have since received 
further letters expressing stil more 
appreciation not only for the work itself but for the 
opportunity it offers for an interchange of pictorial 
productions with this country. That such an arrangement 
becomes an incentive to greater effort on the part of 
the pictorialists with the camera both here and in 
America, there can be no doubt, and we look forward 
to seeing a notable exhibit from Californian workers 
at this vear's Salon. We are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of reproducing, in the present issue (see pp. 24-5) 
examples by two prominent members of this group. 
Mr. E. Н. Weston (who was recently elected a member 
of the London Salon of Photography) is another Cali- 
fornian pictorialist who is achieving an international 
reputation. 
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Those who have photographs of either topical or 
local interest to dispose of, and find difficulty in doing 
so owing to the limitation of space 
PHOTOGRAPHS іп newspapers and magazines, might 
FOR HOTELS. like to be reminded of the potential 
market which exists in hotels, if the 
proprietors are enterprising enough. In one of the most 
fashionable hotels of London, largely patronised by 
Americans, we found the other day a large frame like 
a panelled mirror, bearing the words '' Current Events," 
and having spaces into which perhaps a dozen photo- 
graphs could be slipped. It was installed close to 
the inqviry office, and would evidently take the attention 
of visitors, especially if it were kept renewed. In 
country towns, where the hotel is the hub of local life, 
especially on market days, such a feature ought to be 
sure of a welcome. 

Опе of the best of the little annual handbooks pub 
lished by photographic manufacturers is the Imperial 
Handbook, issued by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Company, Ld., Crickle- 
wood, N.W.2. As many of our 
readers are aware, this booklet 
has been published regularly for a great number of 
years, and on each occasion has been full of interesting 
and useful information for photographers, put together 
in an attractive form and well illustrated. Тһе Hand- 
book for 1917, Which is just to hand, is well up to the 
standard of its predecessors, its producers realising that 
as the army of photographers is being steadily augmented 
every year by new recruits, an occasional repetition of 
reliable advice, presented in slightly different form, 1s 
always welcome. This occurs in the extremely helpful 
supplement included this year, and will be greatly 
appreciated by every beginner in photography. Оп 
iranslucent paper are prinied nine reproductions of 
negatives showing the effect of under-exposure, correct 
exposure, and over-exposvre, each in conjunction with 
brief, correct, and prolonged development. Ап instruc- 
tive article dealing with “ The Character of the Nega- 
tive" in connection with these reproductions should 
form an admirable guide for those sceking to produce 
perfect negatives. A number of other practical articles 
and formule are included. A copy of the Imperial 
Handbook, 1917, will be sent free to any reader of 
THE A. P. on postcard request. Address as above. 


Those who have attended any of the microscopical 
exhibitions for soldiers arranged by the Y.M.C.A. will 
have no doubt as to the value of what 
is shown and the interest in it of the 
men. The old microscope, whicli 
some people had thought to be a 
Victorian antiquitv, is renewing its youth. Lately 1. 
some centres the microscopical exhibition has broadened 
into an all-round scientific show, including all such 
marvels as rainbow cups and electric coils and gyro- 
scopes and resonance experiments and experiments 1n 
spontaneous combustion and the like. One rather 
questions whether the wonderful field of the microscope 
can really be brought home to large audiences without 
the aid of photomicrography. Even the projection 
microscope, while useful for low powers, is extremely 
difficult if not impossible for high.-ones. 
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. AT the outset it 
should be clearly 
understood | that 
there 1s no art or 


E 
ә =ч 


————— 2 craft wherebv we 
: ; ж сап bring out de- 
tail which has not 

been adequately 

exposed, ie. we 


cannot develop what is not pre- 
viously present as a latent image. 

Now in these days of the almost 
universal hand camera we аге 
more likely to under than to over 
expose. Indeed, it has been esti- 
mated by those well qualified to form an opinion that 
more negatives are technically faulty through under- 
exposure than from all other causes taken together. | 

It almost goes without saying that we cannot properly 
apply the term “correct development" to a plate 
faulty through either under or over exposure. But it 
is easy to imagine that there is in both these cases a 
point or stage of development which is likely to make 
the '' best possible " of such faulty exposures, and as 
we seldom hit this point, it is as well to group such under- 
exposed plates into two sub-classes, viz. short and long 
development. 

As more under-exposed plates are over than under 
developed, it may be as well to deal with these first. 
The best treatment for such plates is to bleach (or 
“ rehalogenise ") and re-develop them. 

It may be convenient to have a choice of such bleach- 
ing baths, just in case our stock bottle of this or that 
ingredient may be empty. There is very little to choose 
between one or other of them, so we may just as well 
be guided by convenience. 

Procedure.—As an aid towards even action, a dry 
negative should be first soaked for half an hour in plain 
cold water. If it has been fingered on the film side it 
may be locally greasy. This should be cleaned off Бу 
either alcohol (methylated spirit will do) or 5 per cent. 
ammonia, and then well washed. Bleaching may be 
a matter of a minute or two, or perhaps half an hour. 
Bleaching should go right through the plate to the glass 
side. Otherwise the process will fail. Washing should 
be sufficient to remove any yellow or other stain. from 
the rebate. Here again the time will vary. А 1—2 per 
cent. solution of potass. metabisulphite may be used 
when the yellow stain is at all obstinate. Washing and 
bleaching may be done by artificial or subdued daylight. 
Direct sunshine or strong daylight should be avoided. 

Now comes the crux of this process, viz. re-developing. 
The beginner must clearly understand that by re- 
developing for a short time (surface action) he can get 
a reduction effect similar to what would have been 
obtained by a shorter development in the first instance. 

But if the second or re-development be carried beyond 
a certain point, the effect will be intensification. 16 is 


MAKING THE BEST OF 
UNDER-EXPOSURE. 
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thus important to realise this 
point before starting the second 
development. It is not possible 
to put into words exactly how far the second develop- 
ment must go. This will vary with the state of the 
bleached plate and also the result aimed at. But we 
say ıt must be long enough to re-develop the thinner 
shadow detail and lower-tone parts, and yet not long 
enough to penetrate the densest parts. So that for 
reduction effect the denser parts of the bleached plate 
must still show light at the glass side of the plate. The 
plate, after re-developing to this stage, is very briefly— 
а second ог two only—rinsed, and then is put into an 
acid fixing bath, where the non-re-developed light- 
coloured part is dissolved away. 


The following are reliable alternative bleachers and 
re-developers : 

Bleaching Baths.—(x) Water 10 oz., potass. bichro- 
mate 50 gr., hydrochloric acid 25 minims. (In hot 
weather add alum 150 gr.) 

(2) Water 10 oz., copper sulphate 200 gr., potass. 
bromide 200 gr. or sodium chloride 200 gr. 

(3) Water ro oz., potass. bromide 80 gr., potass. 
ferricyanide 120 gr. 

Re-developers.—(x) Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 50 gr., 
amidol 5 gr. | 

(2) A—Water т oz., soda sulphite 30 gr., hydroquinone 
то gr. B—Water I oz., caustic potash or caustic soda 
IO gr. Use equal parts of А and B, not below бо deg. F. 

(3) Water т oz., azol зо minims. 

No bromide is required in any of these developers. 

When under-exposure is known to have occurred 
before developing the negative, care should be taken to 
use a dilute developer with no trace of bromide in it, 
and do not force development too far. Tank develop- 
ment is very good in this respect. Endeavour to obtain 
a thin negative with as much detail as possible ; and to 
obtain the necessary density intensify with the uranium 
intensifier, a good formula for which is given this week 
in the “ Notes for Novices ” (supp. page т). 

In cases of very bad under-exposure, where only 
a minimum of light has reached the plate, the old dodge 
of ' reversal" can often be successfully resorted to. 
Briefly, the method is this: After developing a plate 
with a dilute developer until as much detail or outline 
of the subject has been developed as possible, but not 
allowing too much density in the high lights, the plate 
whilst still in the developing dish is “ fogged ” by light- 
ing a match and holding it over the dish for a second or 
two. Development is then continued, and the plate 
apparently turns black all over. It is then rinsed and 
fixed, and the result should be a positive, the quality 
of wnich will vary according to the depth of the original 
negative deposit and the extent of the subsequent 
fogging in development. From this positive a very good 
negative can usually be secured by contact. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE 
COLONIES. 


A PRAISEWORTHY EFFORT BY THE 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


HE exhibition of photographs now open to public inspection 

at the house of the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell 
Square, has a new and interesting purpose, which in the future 
may be developed further with advantage. It has long been 
evident that closer touch was needed between photographers 
in this country and those of our overseas dominions. THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has for years been in touch with 
the leading workers and photographic organisations in the 
colonies, as the annual Colonial Exhibitions at the A. P. Little 
Gallery testify, and collections of work brought together and 
sent to the far ends of the empire by the Editor of THE A. P. 
have been well appreciated in the past. 

Apart from these efforts, however, overscas pictorialists 
with the camera have had to rely largely upon the fine repro- 
ductions appearing in the pages of THE A. P. and Photograms 
of the Year to gain any idea of what was being done in the old 
country. 

Hence it is a notable though somewhat belated move on 
the part of the Royal Photographic Society's affiliated bodies 
to send specimens of their work as a gift for exhibition and 
circulation in India, Australia, Canada, and South Africa. 
This is the reason of the present collection, which, though it 
can scarcely be described as representing the highest standard 
of British work (such as is shown annually at the Salon), is 
strengthened by contributions from a few leading exponents, 
notably Mr. Alexander Keighley, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, and Mr. 
A. L. Coburn, who happen to be members of affiliated societies, 
and on the whole give a favourable idea of the general level of 
amateur skill in these islands. 

Perhaps when the war is over, and the impulse to draw the 
strings of empire closer has greater scope, something may 
be done to improve оп the present attempt so effectively that 
colonial photographers will be provided with a means of secing 
representative collections of the best work in the original prints. 
There could be no better way of stimulating emulation, the 
motive-power of progress, in the distant places where men 
pursuing their hobby more or less in solitude feel that whatever 
they do they must needs be in a backwater untouched by the 
advancing stream. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the present show 
has qualities that should enforce their appeal alike in busy 
centres and on the fringes of the empire. The exhibition 
testifies to the interest of our amateurs in their brethren abroad ; 
and the home atmosphere pervading many of the works, the 
English country scenes, the reminiscences of London, and the 
reflections of the struggle in which the country is engaged, 
should suffice to make the gift acceptable, and to arouse the 
zeal of the recipients. But the show also illustrates various 
aspects of technical progress, and gives a good idea of the 
artistic standpoint of amateurs at home. А few of the works 
stand out with distinction. Мг. F. J. Mortimer's “ The Vigil ” 
and “Тһе Trail of the Huns ” are well known, and in some 
respects may be regarded as the most striking and appropriate 
of the prints exhibited. Mr. Alexander Keighley's “ The 
Water Cart ” is a small though pleasing example of his highly 
skilled workmanship ; the fanciful figure, '' Earth's Bounty," 
by Miss Kate Smith, happily illustrates her imaginative view. 
Mr. А. L. Coburn sends characteristic prints. Among examples 
by other skilful and interesting workers are to be noted Mr. 
Essenhigh Corke's “ French Row, St. Albans," Mr. F. Humpher- 


son's “ The Night Cometh,” Mr. G. H. Capper's “ Misty Morn- 
ing," Mr. J. B. B. Wellington's “ The Letter," and Mr. Е. C. 
Boyes’ “ Pump Court." Several of the works have been seen 
before, but whether fresh to visitors or not they will find а 


good deal in the gallery that deserves their attention, and will 
often discover a new interest in old works through considering 
them in connection with the purpose for which they are in- 
tended and the impression that they are likely to make. The 
exhibition closes on July 2 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


А CAUSE OF Bap TONES WITH THE Hypo-ALUM PROCEss.— 
We frequently hear of bad tones upon bromide prints toned 
with the hot hypo-alum bath, and also of trouble from uneven 
action, and this may be most frequently attributed to the use 
of too hot a bath at starting. The writer has found that if 
the prints are placed in the cold solution, and the latter gradually 
heated to 100 deg. Fahrenheit, no trouble need be anticipated 
from this cause. The reason why prints often bear patches 
of colour that refuse to tone, or are of a colour not uniform 
with the rest, may be traced to the fact that the print has been . 
allowed to lie (film down, most likely) at the bottom of the 
dish or vessel, and the heat from the flame underneath has 
‘cooked ” the emulsion. It is a good plan, if troubles of this 
kind arise, to place the toning dish inside a larger vessel con- 
taining water, resting the former upon some support to prevent 
the actual heat from coming too close to the prints themselves. 
If this plan is adopted toning will be the more uniform and 
even in its action. A new hypo-alum bath will be found to 
have a bleaching action, and for this reason it is a good plan 
to keep all wasted bromide prints, and tone them in any new 
bath that is made up, in order to get the latter into a more 
reliable condition. An old bath should never be thrown away, 
but any loss that is consequent upon evaporation may be made 
up without any fear of the reduction of subsequent prints to 
be toned by the gradual addition of fresh solution. If a little 
be added each time after the bath has been used, trouble from 


this cause need not be anticipated. R. M. F. 
* * ж ж ж 
А Соор PHOTOGRAPHIC MOUNTANT.—Experienced photo- 


graphers are usually very cautious as to what mountant they 
use for prints. They generally learn by experience the various 
evils attendant on the use of certain mountants. Perhaps the 
worst sin is to have chemical reaction going on in the consti- 


tuents of the paste. This naturally injures the print. Another 
is either the excessive dryness or moistness of the mountant. 
The following gives a paste quite free from these defects :— 
МААЕ» а УГ КОК ККУ ТК УКУ КК КЕКТЕ 2 pints 
Gum: dragon, powdered. ocita cado irem I OZ. 
Gun arabic piune сз Se oe ез s 4 oz. 
алма PET н ннен Тер буйр 4 Oz. 


Mix the gum arabic with about half of the water, and in the 
remainder of the water dissolve the gum dragon. When both 
the two solids have dissolved, mix together, and stir in the 
glycerine. This is quite free from chemical action, as it has 
no acid or alkaline constituents. 1{ is perfect in being just 
moist enough. Тһе water-absorbing tendency of the glycerine 
being balanced by the reverse nature of the gum arabic, it is 
likely to get neither too dry nor too moist. P. EU. 
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SOFT PRINTS FROM HARD NEGATIVES..—A New York reader 
has been entrusted with a collection of old negatives from 
which he is expected to make up several duplicate sets of prints. 
These negatives, originally made quite hard for albumen paper 
requirements, are rendered still more trying by reason of their 
original yellow tone having evidently increased in depth to 
some degree. One plan is to use bromide paper instead of 
gaslight, another is to remove the print from the developer 
the moment the image starts to appear, and allow development 
to finish in a tray of water, and a third plan is to subject the 
print to a weak bath of potassium bichromate after exposure 
and before development. Using one or more of these remedies 
should give our correspondent the softest obtainable prints. 
With such old negatives it is practically useless to try any 
reducer or other like remedy upon the plates themselves,— 
Camera Craft (San Francisco), 
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REES as subjects have 

been exploited by every 
photographer who has passed 
the elementary stage; there- 
fore it is with the special 
features of tree photography 
that we are at present to be 
concerned. 

Tree subjects, whether re- 
presenting the sturdy oak, 
the feminine 
grace of the 
silver  birch, or 

hawthorn, exercisc 


of the 


distorted outlines 
а very powerful attraction on the picture-making 


the 


photographer. They may be photographed in 
any of three ways: first, as botanical records ; 
second, as the subject of a pictorial composition ; 
and third, as an accessory in landscapes. 

Taking the idea of records first, our photographs 
should illustrate every phase in the life of the 
particular tree, and, par exemple, outline, in summer 
and in winter, foliage, leaf, bud, blossom, fruit, 
bole, and, if possible, roots, showing characteristics. 
These should form an extremely interesting series, 
especially if entered in a large album, reserving 
a page for each ; and when one considers there are 
several thousand species of trees in the British 
Isles alone, one will sec that it will take a long 
time to exhaust them as subjects. Records of such 
details as sprigs of foliage with catkins, bunches 
of fruit, etc., may also possess “pictorial qualities. 

As the subject of a 
composition, trees will 
be found а material 
capable of being used 
in all sorts of ways: 
they may represent 
beauty, strength, grace, 
solidity, апа many 
other qualities. De- 
finiteness of aim is an 
absolute essential. to 


success : one must there 
fore decide beforehand 
just what one is going 
to do, and stick to it. 
Trees 


as accessories 
in landscapes (by the 
way, a great part of 
landscape work re- 
solves itself into tree 
photography) may be 
termed very  satisfac- 


tory, forming excellent 
backgrounds if slightly 


out of focus. They 
may often be requisi 
tioned to balance a 
cloud form, to break up 
a skyline, to mask a 
distance, or to intro 
duce an aenal pcer- 
In thelr Silver Gowns. spective. 


Oak-apples. 
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PICTURES IN TREES. 


Special о ‘‘ The A. P. and P. М.” 


2 By Е. A. DAVIES. 

Now as to technicalities. My readers will not need to be 
reminded that backed orthochromatic plates and a colour 
filter of from 5 to 10 times will be necessary. А stand camera 
and a long-focus lens are desirable for good pictorial and other 
work with trees, but let not this deter anyone from attempting 
tree studies with only a hand camera ; it should be | 
useful instrument, although somewhat curtailing the 
subjects. 

In woodland 


а very 
range of 


glades care should be taken to avoid spots 


of sky seen between the leaves, as their reproduction tends 


Over the Thames Valley. 


to lower the effect of other high lights 
in the print. This defect, however, can be 
remedied by printing on matt bromide 


paper, and then, when mounted, rubbing à 
little blacklead over the white spots. Bright 
sunshine is not а necessity for brillant pic- 


tures, although it may be very useful at 
times for throwing a shadow on the fore- 


ground, thereby breaking up à possible patch 
of grass or leaves. 

If the owner of the small hand camera 
carries a light folding tripod with him on his 
rambles, a few good landscapes and tree 
studies will always add interest to his bag 
and variety to his photographic knowledge. 
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Sunday Rambles néar London.—Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., has 
arranged a further series of Sunday rambles, including walks to 
Shepperton and Littleton, Blackheath and Greenwich, Rich- 
mond, Petersham and Ham. Full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the hon. secretary, Miss E. M. Gribble, 14, 
Worsley Road, Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. 

A British Pictorialist in Japan.—tIn last week's issue of THE 
A. P. appeared a reproduction of a typical example of the work 
of Mr. €. Crowther. This gentleman, who has been living in 
Japan for a number of years, has recently been elected a Fellow 
of the Roval Photographic Society and is also a member of the 
Camera Club. Не is one of those keen workers who, in spite of 
being separated from their native country by many thousands 
of miles, continue to produce good work with unabated enthu- 
siasm for the mere love of it, which is all the more praiseworthy 
owing to the lack of local competition. This is the true amateur 
spirit, and this worker has already by means of his camera been 
able to contribute a considerable sum of monev to the National 
Relief Fund in connection with the war Mr. Crowther's work 
is quite individualistic in character, and we hope to arrange ior 
a one-man show by him shortly at THE A. P. Little Gallery. 
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HE backyard 


garden has 


or small 
not inaptly been called the ama- 
teur’s studio, and be it said at once, in 


this “ studio ” some very excellent work 
has been done. But there is often the 
idea in the beginner’s mind that for 


high-class portraiture a regulation pro- 
fessional ‘‘ glass room,” as it used to be 
called, or studio, is necessary. Let the 
reader get rid of that idea at once. The 
professional requires a studio with blinds, 
shading contrivances, and so forth, be- 
cause he is called üpon to take portraits 
in all kinds of weather. Were he limited 
to an open-air workplace he would have 
to spend far too much time in arranging 
things to suit his often varying needs. 
The amateur, on the other hand, need 
only use his camera just when he pleases. 
He can wait for a fine day, for the sun 
to be where he needs it, and so forth. 
Furthermore, he usually is at an advan- 
tage in having for his models people with 
whom he is already acquainted. 

Now both the two little beginners’ 
prints herewith reproduced afford hints 
which many brother and sister beginners 
may advisedly study and appropriate. 
First and foremost bear in mind that for 
a picture as well as a portrait it is hardly 
ever enough to march off one’s models 
into the back: garden and photograph 
them forthwith regardless of surround- 
ings and conditions. Certainly you may 
get a quite good likeness in that way, 
and your friends may say, “ So like 
Mary," “ Just John's look." That 15 
quite good so far as it goes, but it seldom 


A.—WONDERMENT. by K. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the 


^eginners' Competition от the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


goes far enough to make a 


not merely record facts, it 
imagination, and clings to one's 


memory. All its parts seem to 
be in just the right place. One 
does not wish any of them 
omitted. 


Now let us turn to the smaller 
of the two pictures herewith 
shown, viz., А, where we have 
one figure only. Тһе first thing 
one notices is the beginner's pet 
mistake, viz., letting his model 
look at the camera and know 
the moment when the picture is 
to be attempted. '' Look at the 
camera, Ethel, and keep quite 
still." The result is almost sure 
to be stiff and staring. Turning 
to example B we again have а 
staring group. With the quite 
young and old happily we do 
not get so much suggestion of 
self-consciousness. Fully nine 
out of ten ordinary people when 
they know they are being photo- 
graphed at once attempt to 
assume what they think is an 
engaging or pleasing expression 
which at no other time is seen 
on their faces. Moral No. 1: If 
you can possibly help it, do not 
let your sitters look at or towards 
the camera, and do not let them 
know the psychological moment. 

The next point is that for either 
figure work generally, or por- 
traiture in particular, the picture 
may be greatly helped, and alas ! 
it may also be very easily spoiled, 
by the background. 

` Be careful to avoid confusing a 


natural and а suitable 
background. Here we 
have in both cases quite 
natural and yet by no 


means suitable or desirable 
backgrounds. In example 
A the background of brick 
wall and shrub is fighting 
with the child for our 
attention. Neither linev 
things nor leafy things are 
likely to make quiet and 
helpful backgrounds, espe- 
cially if shown in as sharp 
focus or definition as the 


figure. In example B we 
see the advantage of having 
liney and leafy things 
shghtly out of focus. But 
that does not make this 


into a good background. 
Beginners one and all, 

we give you a very simple 

and obvious and funda- 
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D. Orchard. 


picture. 
Among other things, а good picture does 
stimulates 


PoRTRAITURE IN A BACK-GARDEN. 


mental yet often overlooked hint as 
to backgrounds. Look at the word 
itself, especially the first part, viz., 


By F. Rew. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 

back. ) 

of a background to keep back, i.e. behind 

the nearer objects, but also to keep quiet, 


Not only is it the proper business 


unnoticed, unobtrusive as well. If it 
answers these two tests there is not 
likely to be much reason to find fault 
with it. 

But how am I to know when the 
background will keep back and quiet ? 
One hint has just been given, viz., so to 
arrange matters that the background: is 
not quite as sharply defined as is the 
figure. One aid in this direction is to 
avoid having the figure too close to the 
background. Another is to avoid using 
too small a stop. 

With regard to the second question, 
one general hint is to avoid any kind of 
a background which shows much detail 
(foliage, brick wall, window bars, etc.), 
or which shows strong contrasts, e.g. a 
dark water butt or doorway and a white- 
washed wall, dark boat and white sail, 
etc. 
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A CHEERY VISITOR. Ву Е. Wnacc. 
The original, a bromide print (23 x 11]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE GUARDIAN. | ty W. Н. Rape (California). 


See page 18. 
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JOIE DE VIVRE. Ву Joun PauL Epwarps (California). 
See page 18. 
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BACK FROM ТНЕ FRONT. Ву W. R. Вілмр. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Can we Get some Modification? 


Manchester gives excellent advice on the permit 
question, which, if generally adopted, will go a long 
way to remove some of its uncertainties, and whether 
the applicant is successful or not in his application, 
if all members of societies were to apply, it would 
show there is a universal desire for some modifica- 
tion or removal of the difficulties and obstacles 
that are continually being placed in front of amateurs 
who wish to do a little outside work. Restrictions 
are necessary, no doubt, yet they may easily be 
made, not only irksome and annoying, but ridiculous. 
To illustrate the point, I have just heard that a 
person whose eyesight is not of the best raised a 
pair of opera glasses to his eyes whilst standing 
in an open wayside railway station, when he was 
immediately pounced upon by the railway officials, 
and most seriously warned of the danger he ran, 
and the possible consequences of his act. Why, 
only last week, says the official, a local resident 
was fined five кеб А for using a pair of field glasses 
from his own front door. ‘That is the ridiculous 
side! Yet I say we should help the officials all we 
can, and the following method will do so; but we 
also expect the officials to temper the wind to the 
bona-fide applicant, particularly with the credentials 
of a society membership behind him. 


Official Permit Books, 


To prevent delay and annoyance in securing а 
permit, members of societies are informed that 
official permit books may be obtained at the central 
police office of the town or district in which they 
live. The applicant must take with him two un- 
mounted portraits of himself not larger than two 
inches square. One will be pasted on the front 
page of the permit book, and the other on the 
third page. The police officer will fill up the blanks 
in these pages with information of a personal 
character for the purpose of identification, and will 
remove the first page and file it, handing the book 
to the applicant. The applicant fills up the next 
four pages of the book with a certain amount of 
family history, and then secures the signatures 
of two householders to whom he is well known. 
The applicant then fills in the blanks of the ninth 
page, asking the competent military authority for 
permission to photograph in a specified district, 
giving the name and address of a referee in the 
area, and sends the whole book to the competent 
military authority for the area. If he thinks fit 
to grant the permit, he fills up the eleventh page, 
and returns it to the applicant. There are blank 
pages in the book for five other permits to be applied 
for and granted. Тһе address of the competent 
military authority may be obtained at any central 
police office, or possibly the police may wish to 
forward the book direct themselves. It will be 
well to apply for a permit at least a week before it 
is proposed to carry a camcera. 


Rambles by Electricity. 


I have just been touring through the industrial 
parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and have been 
very much struck by the variety of opportunities 
it gives опе to photograph and place on record 
the varying trades and manipulations of the pro- 
cesses employed. Every different district appears 
to have its own peculiarities in some form or way. 
Formerly one was dependent entirelv on the rail- 
ways for getting about these districts, unless one 


happened to be the fortunate possessor of a motor 
car, but latterly a new system has sprung up which 
gives you that loccmoticn and facility cf travel 
impossible by the English railway system. l am, 
of course, referring to the electric tramway system 
now in vogue in industrial Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, particually the latter county, which ccnveys, 
to my mind, a very good impression of what Germany 
has done by their system of railways, which start 
everywhere, go everywhere, and link up at all 
points of the compass in the country they control. 


Rambles or Tours. 

Of course, we as photographers are always up 
against the permit question and its limitaticns, 
but once that difficulty is removed, here is a fine 
field for photographic rambles, long or short cnes. 
I will roughly give an outline of one of the long 
journeys, covering something just under one hundred 
miles, which I and а small party of tourists did in 
one complete day. Starting from Leeds, an impor- 
tant engineering centre, we went on to Bradford, 
whose staple industry is the manipulation of wool 
and kindred products in its early stages. Halifax 
is our next call, and from here onwards we pass 
through scme of the finest scenery one can picture, 
every little urban district being as busy as bees 
on the one great object—khaki. Through Hebden 
Bridge, Todmorden, on to the summit of the Pennine 
Range. Now we touch Lancashire, and frem 
Littleborough to Rochdale we secm able to strike 
out and reach, without а yard of walking more 
than from cne car to another, any town in Lanca- 
shire, and all are timed to pick up the passengers of 
the incoming car, and then away. 


Stop when you Like. 

However, we won't leave the track we have set 
out upon, and frcm Rochdale we go to Sudden, 
then Middleton, Manchester, Swinton, Atherton, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield, St. Helens, Haydock, and 
on to Liverpool. The whole of the jcurney has 
been done with cnly a walk of about two miles in 
the Todmorden district, where the motor "buses 
link up the Burnley and Кссһааје Corpcration 
electric systems with Yorkshire, but just run a bit 
shcrt now owing to petrollimitations. The journey 
was done іп а ccmplete day, but it need not Бе 
rushed if cameras were freely permissible, and one 
can break the tram stage anywhere when suitable 
bits are wanted, and these меге іп abundance 
between Bradford and Rechdale. The next day 
we go һу electric railway along the dccks to South- 
port, the garden seaport of the west coast ; in fact, 
the most prim and pretty town I have struck in 
my many jaunts. From Southport we may walk 
or take train to Wigan, and here we again strike 
the network of tramways that will take us back 
to the starting point by an almost entirelv different 
course. If one could take his time, stop or go as 
he pleases, there are plenty cf subjects for the camera. 
Now a word as to cost. The railway fare from 
Leeds to Liverpool is over nine shillings, and the 
tram fares worked out at five shillings the whole 
journey, Leeds to Liverpool. 


Manchester's Big Day in July. 

One of the events of the year for Manchester 
amateurs will be on July то, when four new candi- 
dates for election are in nomination ; a presenta- 
tion is to be made to Mr. Charles Dawson, and there 
is to be the ceremony of unveiling the memcrial 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION- Conditions. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


“THe А. P. AND Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the Paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
\ 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pro 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


to the late Mr. G. M. Morris, the secretary, wno 
did so much to assist the scciety to its present 
successful plane. After these ceremonies, Mr. H. 
Williams, of Leign, well known as a capable bromoil 
worker, who has had the hcnour of inventing the 
Williams’ bleacher, extensively used by those who 
werk the process, is to demonstrate scme of his 
recent investigaticns in three-colour bromoil process. 
Mr. Williams is working out scme problems in the 
transfer of colour in bromoil, and although he has 
not got far, and admits his ргссеѕѕ is not yet com- 
plete, but in the purely experimental stage, he is 
sufficiently a sport to go to Manchester and show 
how far he has gone. 


Rath has a Picnic. 


The Bath Photographic Scciety held an enjoy- 
able picnic outing on a recent Saturday, their 
destination being Southstoke and Ccmle Hay. 
Not only was the event a very pleasurable спе, 
Lut much good photographic work was acccm- 
plished. Alderman Gould entertained the members 
to the picnic tea, and Mr. and Mrs. Lewin under- 
took the arrangements, along with the help of Mr. 
T. A. Briggs. This scciety has the fortunate help 
of a Јайу secretary, Miss Perrett, who is most useful 
when picnics are about. The feature 1 wish to 
draw attention to is that if you have difficulty in 
arranging for photcgraphy, don't put off the rambles, 
but go aud hcliday cr picnic, or plan out photo- 
graphic tours by electric car when the restrictions 
are removed. 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 


On Saturday last all reads іп Ycrkshire, so far 
as the photographic world is cencerned, led to 
Bolton Abbey. | am now, of course, referring to 
the railroads, althcugh the high rcads contributed 
a small share in the success, for 1 noticed a fair 
sprinkling of motors, despite the petrol restrictions. 
The Yorkshire Photographie Unicn had its annual 
excursicn to Bolton Abbey and Woods, апа, con- 
trary to last year, when it rained so hard, it was 
a glorious day and a big success. I don't think 
there were quite as many there as I have seen on 
some of these Yorkshire Federations, but there 
was a fair muster, and mcst of the societies were 
well represented— the nearer cnes, of course, sending 
the bigger proporticn. Мг. Atkinscn, the presi- 
Cent, was there, and as he had had to leave Hull 
at six a.m. to be there, it speaks well for the enthu- 
siasm of our hobby and the successful issue of the 
federation movement, to find so many of these 
lcng-distance sccieties so well represented, for, of 
course, Mr. Atkinscn did not come аіспе, Naturally 
Mr. Clough, the secretary, was there, smiling and 
as cheery as ever, accompanied by his good lady 
and family. Mr. Clough seems to have a wonderful 
knack of gathering in the clans, and his presence 
always seems to ensure success if the weather is 
anything like good. Photography was possible by 
a general permit, and no difficulty whatever was 
raised by anycne. Members of the various societies 
had free and unlimited oppcrtunity for any amount 
of pictures, the river, the woods, and the sun all 
contributing their quota to the pictures obtainable. 
I was glad to see so many cameras at work, it being 
so leng since I saw such ап array cf workers, and 
everybody was happy. After six in the evening 
the focd restricticn was even removed, and again 
man smiled. 


iction, the only qualification being that the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. Іп 
Suitabilitv, taste. and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 


for criticism purposes. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


ditor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected wit 


aper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards see Supplement 2. 
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A CHEAP FOLDING LENS HOOD. 


N these days of compact and portable 

cameras, fittings have usually been 
cut down to a very large extent, in 
order to reduce the bulk of the instru- 
ment as much as possible. The lens 
mount has not escaped this reducing 
process, and in consequence few lenses 
can boast of much hood; in fact, in the 
case of most pocket instruments there 
is no hood at all. This allows a great 
amount of unnecessary light to find its 
way through the lens, and the result is 
a crop of pictures much too flat and 
sadly lacking the brilliance they might 
otherwise have had. 

To overcome this defect the writer 
has devised the following lens hood, and 
has endeavoured to follow as much as 
possible the modern requirement of 
compactness. It is very easily made, 
and calls for no expense whatever, the 
chief material being cardboard. 

The first requirement is a piece of 
stout card, in size about two inches 
square (the sizes given are for a quarter- 
plate pocket camera lens), in the middle 
of which à circular hole is cut having a 
diameter sufficient to make the card fit 
tightly around the lens. 

A piece of thin hard wood about an 
eighth of an inch thick is cut, the size 


Fig. 1. 


and shape shown at fig. 1, and glued to 
the card in the indicated position. 
Another piece of the same wood is also 
cut to the size and shape shown in 
hg. `2: 
In 
slotted 


make two 
inch wide 


base 
1-16th 


cardboard 
about 


the 
holes, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


and 1-8th inch long, and sav one inch 
apart, in the position shown at fig. r. 
Now lay the piece of wood just cut out 
around the vacant part of the circular 
hole in the card, and having got the two 
circular edges perfectly flush: with one 
another, slide the wood a fraction of an 
inch, say r-r6th, over the edge of the 
hole. Still keeping the wood in posi- 
tion, drive two 1-8th inch brass screws, 
each having a small washer next the 
head, through the slotted holes into the 
wood, and leave them so that the wood 


MeVABLE 
Piece 
of 


wooO0 


can be slid easily backwards and for- 
wards. Next a small strip of thin metal 
about 1-8th inch wide is bent to the 
shape shown at fig. 2, and a hole is 
made at one end to take a small screw. 
The metal should be as hard as possible, 
as it is to form a spring; a piece of 
clock spring does admirably if it can 
be obtained. If not, a length of brass 
well hammered out will do just as well. 
The spring is fixed to a small strip 
of wood as shown, the same thickness 
as the other, in such а position that it 
presses against the movable piece of 
wood, causing it to grip tightly around 
the lens when in position. Fig. 2 should 
make this quite clear. By this method 
one is able to use the same hood for 
various sized lenses, provided, of course, 
that the variation is not too great. 
Having now finished the lens attach- 
ment, attention is turned to the hood 
itself. The depth of the hood is best 
ascertained Бу trial, and should be such 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common Stock payable 
on September т to stockholders of record at the close of business 
The usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. 


on July 3r. 


upon the outstanding Preferred Stock and of 
upon the outstanding Common Stock will be paid on October 1 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on August 3r. 


- — —— nA 
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that it just avoids cutting off any of 
the picture when seen on the screen. 
About three-quarters of an inch will be 
found something like the mark, so two 
pieces of card that width and two inches 
long are cut, also two more pieces not 
quite so long or wide. А strip of strong 
black cloth, in size about eight and a 
half inches long and one inch wide, is 
also  necessary— dress lining is very 


suitable material —and a few strips of the 
same stuff to serve as hinges. 

The two larger pieces of card are each 
hinged on opposite sides of the card 
base, as shown at fig. 3, using some of 
the dress lining, glueing it firmly on to 
the base first, then on to the card, so 
that it bends backwards and forwards 
easily. The two smaller pieces are hinged 
on the same мау, in the ends left vacant 
by the others, so that when all the 
pieces аге opened, they form a hood 
something like the hood of a focussing 
screen; as a matter of fact it is a very 
similar idea. 

The strip of dress lining is now taken 
and fixed in position. This is done by 
glueing the outside surfaces of the larger 
pieces of card only. Start by fixing 
about half an inch of the material on 
the end of one card, letting the glue 
harden a few minutes first, then bring 
the stuff around the outside of the 
smaller piece, which should be stood 
up for the purpose, then fix firmly over 
the whole surface of the second large 
piece, bring around the other small 
piece, then arriving back at the first 
piece rub down over the whole surface. 

The cloth ends are then bent as shown, 
and the whole thing will fold up, and, 
if properly constructed, will be kept 
open quite firmly, when required, by 
raising the smaller end pieces. 

When covering, if sufficient material 
is left on, it can be turned over the 
edge of the card, and а neater finish 
will result. All the inside of the card 
work should be covered with dead-black 
paper to prevent reflection of light. If 
the foregoing instructions are carefully 
carried out quite a neat and useful 
piece of apparatus will be added to the 
worker's photographic kit. С. R. D. 


2] per cent. 
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Fleet Street Memorial Service. 
Winnington Ingram, will take the service at St. Bride's Church, 
Fleet Street, on Saturday, July 28, in memory of the members, 
sons of members of the Press Club, and other Fleet Street journa- 
lists who have fallen in the war. 
later, and members and others who desire names to be included, 
are asked to communicate with the hon. secretary, the Press 
Club, St. Bride's Passage, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


The Bishop of London, Dr. 


Particulars will be announced 
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HOW TO AVOID FLAT RESULTS. 


VERY common 
failure with the 


beginner is the flat, 
feeble and muddy- 
looking print 
which suggests 
that the plate or 
fiim has been ex- 
posed in fog. The 
cause of this is almost invariably too 
little development. There may be, апа 
often are, other causes which contri- 
bute to the effect, such as— 


I. Flat lighting of the subject, or 
slight colour contrast. 


2. Poor light ; grey, hazy sort of day. 
3. Over-exposure. 


But that insufficient development is 
ihe main cause our illustrations will 
show. They were taken on a somewhat 
dull day, the sort of day when the 
clouds seem low and the air is oppres- 
sive. The exposures were varied so as 
to show that the time of development 
is the really important factor, given a 
reasonably suitable exposure. Figs. 
2 and 2a had cach the normal ex- 
posure, figs. I and та had a tenth of 
this, and figs. 3 and 3a had ten times 
the normal. Thus we can see the effect 
in the case of rather bad under- 
exposure, normal or correct exposure, 
and very full exposure. 

Of course, the first thing which 
strikes us is that the undcer-exposurc 


gives a very poor result, and that we 
must avoid this whenever possible. 
Figs. r, 2 and 3 were developed for 
the normal or standard time, which, 
with the particular pyro-soda de- 
veloper we were using, was six minutes. 
Figs. 1a, 2a and 3a were developed for 
exactly twice this time. We аге 
often told not to over-develop an under- 
exposed plate, but it does sometimes 
happen that very full development 
will give one some sort of result when 
normal development would yield 
nothing worth having. Thisis likely to 
be the case if the under-exposure is 
serious, as in this case, because then 
every part is under-exposed апа no 
part becomes unduly dense with pro- 
longed development. But when the 
under-exposure is slight—which pro- 
bably means the deep shadows only are 
under - exposed — long development 
gives grcat density to the lights, and 
cven if detail has bcen obtained in the 
shadows it will be too weak to print. 
Тһе hint to develop bad under- 
exposures very fully is only useful in 
cases where this bad under-exposure is 
known beforehand ; obviously it would 
not be a wise step іп other cases, 
(Sec editorial article, p. 19.) 
Comparison of figs. 1 and та will 
show that the longer time of develop- 
ment has been advantageous. These 
negatives were printed in bromide, and 
so it may be well to point out that 
if one of the gas- 
light papers 
were used, the 
negative of Ia 
would yield a 
print more like 
fig. 2, while one 
of the vigorous 
gaslight papers 
would show as 
much contrast 
as is seen in 
fig. 2a, broadly 
speaking. Thus 
we see that if 
the negative is 
not entirely 
suitable for one 
process, it mav 
give a much 


better result in another, or even on a 
different grade of the :ame type of 
paper. 

Further, a negative which is too 
flat and feeble, i.e. one which gives 
results like fig. та, may be improved 
by being intensified. Again, speaking 
broadly, if the bromide print were 
like fig. 1a, the negative after being 
intensificd would give a print on the 
same paper somewhat like fig. 2a, the 
increase of contrast being the effect 
of the intensification. There are 
many methods of intensification, but 
perhaps the simplest for the novice is 
the one using uranium. It is a onc- 
solution intensifier, and if the result is 
not satisfactory it may be removed 
entirely. | It is very important to 
fix very thoroughly negatives which it 
is proposed to intensify, and an extra 
ten minutes in a second fresh clean 
hypo bath is a wise precaution. Wash 
thoroughly as usual and dry. Before 


intensifying, soak the negative for 
half an hour in clean cold water. 
The formula is— 
A—Uranium nitrate.. 8 gr. 
Water a I OZ. 
B— Potass. ferricyanide 8 gr. 
Water .......... I OZ. 


Mix A and B and add 2 drams of 
glacial acetic acid. Rock the dish in 


all directions till the negative is inten- 
sified enough, then soak in а large 


Print 1а. 
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PMA LE - ' pA the longer de- 
X WE B APIS vv Е. velopment, and 
| SEN SC |, Pac E | demonstrates 
NN ULL EET rT aT the value of a 
£5 | longer time of 
development in 
cases ,where it 
is desired to get 
a good, vigorous 
result from a 
somewhat flat 
subject. 

Figs. 3 and 3a 
are interesting 
because they 
show that even 
with ten times 
too long ап ger 
exposure 16 1s 
dish of clean water (not running water) easy to get a good result if only develop- appear flat and muddy. But the proof 
until the yellow stain is gone. The ment is mot cut short. Of course plates of the negative is in the print, and so 
colour of the image remains reddish, exposed so very fully come up quickly it should not be judged until it has 
and the negative is thus stronger іп development, in fact they will often been “ proved." Then comes surprise 
than it appears to be. If it is desired соте up within a few seconds of number three, for though the negative 
pouring on the 
developer, and 
very soon all 
sign of an image 
is buried іп 
blackness. It 
is, of course, the 
greatest mistake 
to stop the dc- 
velopment on 
thisaccount, be- 
cause when 
fixed the plate 
wil be very 
grey and thin 
and without any 
pluck. The 
thing to do is to 
" stick it; tak- 
ing no notice of 
the appearance 
to remove the intensification, do so in of the plate in the developer, but going will need rather a long time to print, 
Water 4 oz., ammonia .880 8 drops. on for the full time and then fixing the the print when made will not be ve 

Comparing fig. 2 with 2a, we need plate. When fixed, it will provide the different from that obtained from the 
say little, except that 2a shows quite beginner with another shock, for it will normally exposed plate, as may be 
clearly the increased vigour due to be very thick-looking, and also will seen by comparing figs. га and за. 


Print 2 ve 


Print 3a. 


THE WEEKLY ^ COMPETITION. 


For Conditions of the Weekly Competition see page 27. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to S. stop, F/6.8; time of day, noon, April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
Bricarelli, 30, Via Cernaia, Turin, Italy. (Title of print, " Rest printing process, Wellington С.С. enlargement. 
in Barracks.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.5. ; expo- 


sure, I sec.; lens, anastigmat ; stop, F/6.8; time of day, i Hon. Mention. - Rs e 
10 a.m., August; developer, Monomet; printing process, F. Evans, Redcar; M. Heiskell, Capri; E. C. Perry, London ; 
Illingworth bromide enlargement, toned. Miss M. Oldham, Rugeley; J. Н. Saunders, Leeds; А. Н. 


The Second Prize is awarded to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram К лай ee ah is r E: vier i aro Pad Hardaker, 
Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “ My Mammy.”) Technical Todmorden f SE E deb rr dr deo. J. ж RN лды, Cam- 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S. ; exposure, 1-10th sec.; lens, bridge Жы Е. Hewett, London a u Wansey Smith, Finchley қ 
Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, С. F. Prior, Chingford; J. L. Wood, Woodbridge. 

.rytol; printing process, Wellington C.C. smooth enlargement. 5 d өзде у 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss E. Afriat, 41, Great Russell 2 | ' BEGINNERS SECTION. 
Street, W.C. (Title of print, “ Uncertain.") Technical data: | rhe Beginners Prize is awarded to J. H. Reech, 47, Owen 
Plate, Ilford Zenith; lens, Ross; exposure, 4 sec.; stop, Road, Wolverhampton, (Title of print, Dorothy.") Tech- 
F/5.6; time of day, 12 noon, June; developer, pyro-soda ; nical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 


printing process, Wellington Ce. enlargement. time of day, 12 noon, June; printing process, Wellington 
The Mounting Prize is awarded to J. L. Haynes, 90, Norfolk carbon enlargement, toned. 
Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, ''Tuning.") Technical Owing to pressure on space, Classes 1., II., IH., and Beginner's 


data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 5 sec. ; lens, Dagor; аге omitted. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to bv post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER АМО 


2 2ОТОСВАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2.and marked "Query ” or " Criticism ” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Grease Marks. 
(1) I often get poor results with ferricvanide 
and chromium. Would a bath 
carbonate remove the grease without affecting 
the subsequent reactions? (3) I propose to 
construct a full-size reflex finder for inv Ensign- 
ette, and all I need | 
three-inch focal length. 
etc.. 


Where could I obtain ? 
E. D. V. (Southsea). 
(2) In the group classification list of 
plates and films which appears in our 
first issue every month you will find 
the two you mention in thc extra rapid 
group. If this does not тесі your 
needs, you had better apply direct to 
their manufacturers. (r) Dilute ammonia 
or alcohol are about the best and most 
convenient things to use. Try I oz. 
water and 20 minims of strong liquid 
ammonia. Rub the film gently with a 
tuft of cotton wool. This treatment 
wil not affect subsequent operations. 
(3) АП the manufacturing opticians and 
lens makers are busy with war work. 
But you will probably get what you 


want or “ near enough " from the well 
known dealers in second-hand photo- 
graphic apparatus. See our advt. 
columns. 
Lens, Ete. 


I find that when I hold iny camera horizontally 
and focus sharply an object on the extreme 
edge of the plate, and then twist the camera 
round on a vertical axis so that the said object 
comes to the other edge of the screen, the 
object remains sharp for about two inches 
along the screen and is out of focus for the 
remainder. The lens requires to be moved 
about 4-100ths inch to focus sharply, ctc. 


A. J. W. (Enfield). 

If we understand you correctly, the 
right and left hand halves of the cone 
of rays transmitted by the lens are 
not symmetrical as regards the line 
joining the centre of the lens and centre 
of the plate, or what should be the optic 
axis of the lens. This points to one of 
two things—(1) either that the several 
lens components are not truly centred, (2) 
or that the lens is not correctly centred 
with regard to the focussing screen or 
plate. (1) is not at all likely with a 
lens of the kind you mention. (2) may 
arise from the lens and flange not being 
true, or it may easily happen that in 
screwing the lens into the flange the 
threads are crossed. Unscrew it, and 
Screw it in again very carefully. See 
also that the flange is flush with the 
camera front. 


of soda bi- ` 


is a rectilinear lens cf ` 


Chromium Intensification. 


After a first intensification, wishing to get 
more density, I put the film back into the 
chromium bath (after six changes of water). 
Noticing that stains began to appear, I trans- 
ferred it to an acid fixing bath. After a few 
changes in water I put it back into the developer, 
but found it would not develop. 1 tried fresh 
solutions, etc. К. V. (Surbiton). 
Your unfortunate experience is not 
unique. We have heard of somewhat 
similar cases. The cause is at present 
not definitely known. It is thought that 
with some examples of gelatine this 
chromium bleach - developer - darkening 
procedure produces a kind of tanning 
action on the gelatine, which renders 
subsequent operations more or less in- 
operative or futile. 1% has been stated 
that the gelatine may be brought back 
to an amenable condition by bathing 
the plate in dilute ammonia, i.e. 20 
to 3o minims strong ammonia pcr 
ounce of water. You might try this, 
and report progress. Stains and irregular 
patches usually point to greasy finger- 
marks. 


Ink Stains. 

I have spilled some ink over paper I was going 

to sensitise. Is ferricyanide any use? 

H. B. (Fulham). 
If it is anilin ink, washing іп plain 

water may remove some of it. This fail- 
ing, then try a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid to half a pint of water. If it be 
iron ink—the old-fashioned sort—try a 
weak solution of oxalic acid (poison). 
Ink that has once dried is much more 
difficult to remove. Ferricyanide is по 
use in this connection. 


Studio Stand. 
Having acquired a studio stand I shall be glad 
if you will explain the use of the raising and 
lowering movement, and also the tilting top. 
My camera has no swing back cr front. 
P. S. (Clapton). 
It is not easy without a diagram to 
explain the different effects of raising 
and tilting the camera. First as regards 
tilting. This does not alter the apparent 
relative position of objects in different 
planes — the figure and background, 
tor instance— but it affects the selection 
of subject. Roll up a piece of brown 
paper into a short tube, close one eye, 
and place the other at one end of the 
tube. Stand at an open window and 
tilt the open end of the tube up and 
down. You now see different pictures, 
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all of the same size and from the same 
viewpoint. Tilting the lens спа ut 
camcra downwards brings into view 
more foreground, and cuts out a corrc- 
sponding part of the upper portion of 
the subject. But the actual picture 
size is not affected. (It reminds one 
of the individual who thought he could 
lengthen a blanket by cutting a strip 
off one end and sewing it on to the 
other.) Raising and lowering the camera 
ealter the viewpoint, and change the 
apparent relative positions of objects 
in different planes or at different dis- 
tances. Imagine a long dining table 
with several objects on it at different 
distances. Viewing these first when 
standing and then when scatcd seems 
to alter the relative position. А near 
object with a low viewpoint may hide 
a further object which is seen from a 
high viewpoint. Broadly put, lowering 
the viewpoint seems to compress, as it 
were, the near or fore ground, and so 
introduce more upper (sky) part. In 
portraiture a low viewpoint is often 
desirable when photographing very short 
people or children, or people seated. 
Fixing. 
No matter what brand of plates I use I cannot 
get them to fix properly. 
A. E. R. (Battersea). 
Your trouble may be real enough, but 
you omit to say exactly what it is that 
goes wrong. What is wrong with the 
fixing? What is it that you are sceking 
and cannot find? It may be that you 
are looking to see some effect impossible 
to attain. Suppose you take 2 to 4 oz. 
of hypo crystals, and add water to make 
a pint (20 oz) This will ix anything in 
the way of plates or films in 10 to 15 
minutes at temperature between 50 and 
70 deg. F. It is a good old rule to 
note how long it takes to remove the 
milky appearance from the back of the 
plate, and then to allow as long again. 
Perhaps you can send us a plate which 
necd not be returned that shows the 
fault you complain of. 
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An Easy Spin. 


It is always dangerous to write about places you have never 


been to—almost as dangerous, in fact, as it is to write about 
the places where you have been all your life. А fortnight ago, 
in a fit of random innocence, I asked what cyclist had ever 


wheeled over Blubberhouse Moor or Scarph Gap Pass. I had 
never explored either of these advantageous building sites 
myself, and I had only the vaguest idea as to where they were 
situated. Somewhere in the No Man's Land of Yorkshire, 
perhaps, or somewhere in the wild desolations of Cumbe geri 
But Blubberhouse Moor rather conjured up the picture of «г 
little boy who һай lost his way in а world many sizes too big 
for him, while Scarph Gap Pass linked itself on to '' Excelsior," 
when the shades of night were falling fast. So I asked what 
cyclist had ever wheeled his camera and himself over Blubber- 
house Moor or Scarph Gap Pass, rather expecting to hear no 
moor of the question. 


Scarph Gap Pass. 


But I reckoned without the spirit of adventure which cir- 
culates, along with THE A. P. itself, among our readers. Sure 
enough I have received a jolly letter from Birmingham to say 
that the writer has wheeled his cycle over Scarph Gap Pass, 
and still lives to tell the story. If I were inclined to be suspi- 
cious I might still profess to have my doubts. Му correspon- 
dent says that he has wheeled his cycle over Scarph Gap Pass. 
That I can credit readily enough ; what I would like to know 
is whether his cycle has wheeled him. But to dismiss all such 
tyre-splitting, 1 find him going on to tell me that Scarph Gap 
Pass is really the casiest thing in the world for the cyclist. 1f 
I had said Black Sail Pass I might have hit upon a route which 
would give the cyclist some little trouble ; if I had spoken of 
the pass from Wasdale Нсай back to civilisation at Boot, there 
would have been some sense in my query. But Scarph Gap is 
easy as the Brighton Road. 


Framing Well. 


Not only did ту correspondent take himself and his cycle 
or, rather, not only did his cycle take itself and him, but it 
also carried а quarter-plate camera and tripod. Апа so casily 
did the camera brave the terrors of the pass, that on that same 
day, either on the pass itself or somewherc on the Cumberland 
fells, he was able to make an exposure, апа, he adds, ‘а print 
therefrom was framed by kindly friends." If anything could 
make me downright jealous it is this. My own kindly friends 
never frame my prints for me, unless, indced, choked invectives 
and chilling silences form a kind of spiritual wreath around 
them. For to frame them would be а preliminary to hanging 
them, and it is not the pictures my friends would wish to hang. 
Never once have they offered to frame or even to mount them, 
though to trim them they have occasionally been eager. 


The Pass to Fame. 


Possibly the fact is that I ought to go to the dreary, dreary 
moorland or the barren, barren shore in order to get pictures 
which will bring me a decent meed of appreciation. It might 
be that on Scarph Gap Pass, away from the world, or on the 
Black Sail Pass, which is still further away, stumbling in thcir 
stones, or getting entangled in their fern, or circumventing 
the Druidic circle which lies between Wasdale Head and Boot, 
I might produce such а picture as my friends would think fit 
to frame. My subjects in the past have been a thought too 
intimate, too familiar, too close to home, to bring the kudos. 
A picture like a prophet has no honour in its own country. A 
Cumberland fell can hardly be slandered pictonally, or, rather, 
it can hardly resent slander ; and it may be that fame---as 
the frame— will be mine if I show a lonely moor without one 
beaten way, а prospect of interminable meads and vast 
savannahs, 


also 
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Tangible Appreciation. 


Even this does not exhaust the new glories 
which the camera may be expected to acquire 
from a visit to Scarph Gap Pass. For my correspondent goes 
on to say that subsequently to the adventurous journey over 
this pass, when the camera made a picture which was framed 
by kindly friends, he sold it—the camera, that is to say— 
for the sum of five shillings. This seems to be an additional 
reason for traversing Scarph Gap Pass at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If our cameras appreciate in value in this way, we 
shall be secing the device ticketed up on second-hand instru- 
ments, “ Has cycled over Scarph Gap Pass." And then there 
is Blubberhouse Moor. Who shall say what new glories, 
pictorial and pecuniary, may be won on Blubberhouse Moor ? 
| have yet to learn of a photographer who has wheeled over 
Blubberhouse Moor and gained new honour for the tribe. 
But I live in hope. 


Gilt-edged Geography. 


Very soon there will not be а spot in these islands which 
remains unallocated аз a peer's title. The former Prince Louis 
of Battenberg has taken the title of Milford Haven, and the 
former Prince Alexander of Teck has annexed Athlone, and 
somebody else has taken Cambridge under his personal protec- 
поп. I was speaking the other day of one of the most interest- 
ing spots in England, and I said to a companion, “ Do vou 
know T 2” (mentioning the name of the place). '" Quite 
well," he replied, “ and a most amiable man he is.” That is ` 
what we are getting to. I believe that every spot of any import- 
ance on the South Coast, except Brighton, is in the peerage, 
and, towns and counties having been pretty well exhausted, a 
start is being made upon the rivers, witness Lord Mersey. And 
yet, while places in this country give their names to mortals, 
in other parts of the world, such as the poles and the tropics, 
mortals — together with some immortals— give their names to 
places. It is à funny world. 


To-morrow. 


The result of taking to heart the article entitled ‘‘ The Advan- 
tages of Early Rising ” in THE А.Р. AND P. N. of June 18. 


The Night Before. 


Early to bed I'll go, that when the dawn 
Shall make the sky with rosy light to quiver, 
I may be out, and, stifling every yawn, 
Superior, indee d. to every shiv er, 
Record on rapid plates the birth of day, 
Its magic hghtings, silvery and golden 
Which from the folk who still in slumber stay 
Are all- and quite deservedly— withholden 


At 5 a.m. 


The early sunbeams round the casement peep, 
And find me, as you well can hear, awaking, 
(For who at such an hour would be asleep ?), 
But, oh, the light's too pale for picture-making. 
What's vague at five, at six is clearly seen, 
What's cold at six, quite ruddy is at seven, 
Just let an hour or so come in between, 
And then I'll rise and woo both earth and heaven. 


At 8 a.m. 


The postman's knock !—oh, bitter is the knell ; 
Three hours I've slept when I but one intended, 
The dew has vanished, broken is the spell, 
The flush of dawn withdraws itself, offended. 
The picture that I yearned for, it is not, 
I say it to my shame and to my sorrow; 
I wonder, could I be upon the spot 
In time to catch the sun’s salute—to-morrow ? 
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"YES, SIR-VERY," 


By Н. E. GALLOWAY. 
The original, а toned bromide print (8 хо), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 4 
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The outstanding success which attended the publica- 
tion of the last issue of Photograms of the Year makes it 
clear that this pictorial recoid 

" PHOTOGRAMS oF THE ОЇ the year’s work is a volume 
YEAR" AND THE SALON. eagerly looked forward to by 

camera users in all parts of 
the world. Not only was the Annual promptly sold 
out, but the press notices, both in this country and in 
every part of the civilised world where pictorial photo- 
graphy is practised, were even more enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the book than at any time in the 
past. We have every hope that the Annual will again 
make its welcome appearance at the end of the present 
year, in spite of ever-increasing difficulties, and we 
are mentioning the fact thus early to let all readers 
know in good time so that they may forward pictures 
for selection to reach us as early as possible. If those 
who are preparing prints for the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy will send their pictures direct to us, addressed 
to the Editor, Photograms of the Year, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2, to reach us at least a week before the 
sending-in day for the Salon (September 4), for selec- 
tion in the Annual, the pictures will be duly forwarded 
in time for bringing before the selecting committee of 
the Salon. A great number of Colonial and foreign 
readers have regularly done this in the past, and it 
has saved a considerable amount of inconvenience to 
them. Entry forms and fees for the Salon should be 
sent at the same time, and exhibitors from abroad 
should note that pictures must be sent, both for 
Photograms and the Salon, unframed and unmounted, 
and by postal packet mot exceeding seven pounds in 
weight, otherwise parcels of prints may be refused 
by the postal and customs authorities. 

An exhibition of the work of the society of artists 
calling themselves the Central Etchers, now on view 
at the Camera Club, agreeably varies 
the succession of shows that the 
club is holding. Though photo- 
graphy and etching are as opposite 
as the poles in spirit and technique, they still have 
aims common to both, and camera men who visit the 
present display will doubtless be interested to observe 
how some of the results that they try for are reached 


ETCHINGS AT THE 
CAMERA CLUB. 
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in an entirely different way. This is particularly 
noticeable in the architectural subjects portrayed, but 
photographers may reflect with satisfaction that such 
effects, though necessarily inter preted differently through 
their own medium, are not outside their scope. In 
respect of light and shade, especially in its bolder con- 
trasts, the camera has tlie advantage. The sense of 
daylight in the open air is conveyed with much delicacy 
and efficiency in some of the landscapes shown, and 
several aquatints bring pleasing variety into the show, 
among the examples іп colour Mr. А. Proost's idyllic 
sunset scene in '' Kensington Gardens” and Mr. 
Frank Emanuel's "А French Smack ” being especially 
clever and notable. Of other aquatints attention is 
due to Miss E. Buckton's '' Sigmond's Kron, Tyrol," 
on account of its qualities of breadth, aerial perspective, 
and simplicity. The exhibition should be particularly 
interesting and suggestive to camera workers in its 
pervading manifestations of direct personal expression, 
this being the quality that more than anything else 
can give vitality to their own productions, 

A discussion has been proceeding in the United 
states as to which nation has shown the greatest 
productivity in science. The vote— 
so far as there has been any vote at 
all—has gone in favour of the small 
nations. It is suggested that Switzer- 
land, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries have 
done remarkably well, considering the relative small- 
ness of their populations. We аге in some danger of 
forgetting the debt we owe to these little countries. 
So far as photographic rescarch is concerned, we have 
had Hurter the Swiss and André Callier the Belgian, 
among others. Ав to the greater nations, the American 
opinion is that France has fallen behind Great Britain 
and Germany, that Great Britain has had the largest 
number of men of exceptional performance, and that 
Germany has produced the largest number of com- 
petent investigators and the best organisation for 
research. The United States has taken a rather back- 
ward position, but with its great resources it will be a 
scientific nation also before it is much older. 

The baby lends itself (sometimes) so admirably to 
photography that one expected to find the Baby Week 
exhibition at Westminster chock full 
of photographs; and so it was, and 
a ‘very good collection too, from 
| reproductions of the great masters, 
arranged by the Medici Society, down (or up) to Caven- 
dish Morton. The big exhibition by Mr. Morton in 
the entrance hall was quite arresting. It showed in 
dozens of prints, all very artistically arranged, the 
photographic history of twin boys, illustrating their 
growth and development from ten weeks old to the 
end of their sixth year. The moods and developments 
of these youngsters were delineated in a master style. 
Elsewhere in the exhibition, at almost every stall, 
there were photographs illustrating everything per- 
taining to his majesty the kiddie, from open-air schools 
to the pictorial contamination of milk; and when 
models or charts failed to carry home a lesson, or were 
obviously out of the question, there was always the 
photograph to fall back upon. 
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NEGATIVES BY ACID AMIDOL. 


HE spell of hot weather which we have had 
lately has probably brought home to many 
photographers the fact that certain difficulties 
attend the development of negatives and 

prints when the temperature considerably exceeds 
65 deg. Fahr. Frilling of gelatine negatives and air- 
bells in bromide prints not infrequently make their 
appearance in warm weather after prolonged soaking in 
solutions, and it may be taken as a general rule to 
observe, if these troubles are to be avoided, that differ- 
ences in temperature between various solutions should 
not be too great, the film should not be handled too 
much, alum or formalin should be freely used as a 
gelatine hardener, and the immersion in solutions 
should not be too prolonged. If, in addition to these 
precautions, a developer both for negatives and ргіпі- 
ing papers is employed which is not alkaline in character 
and is free from any tendency to produce softening 
of the gelatine itself, that developer has considerable 
claims on the attention of every practical worker. 
We have been frequently asked: for a formula for а 
developer of this character specially suitable for hot- 
weather development, and the following will, we think, 
be found eminently satisfactory. 

As a developer for bromide paper, amidol firmly 
holds first place, and it seems a little strange that its 
virtues in connection with the making of negatives 
appear to a great extent to have been ignored, quite 
apart from its undoubted virtues as a hot-weather 
developer. Perhaps the fact that the poor keeping 
qualities of amidol in solution leave something to be 
desired may have contributed to its neglect. 

The formula now given, however, furnishes a deve- 
loper remaining in a state of unimpaired excellence 
for a considerable time. 

The ease with which one can purchase botiles of 
the single-solution. developers of the hydroquinone 
type from photographic chemists and dealers has led 
to their widespread use, but the slight trouble entailed 
in making up amidol developer is amply rewarded by 
the greatly improved quality of the resulting nega- 
tives, while the cost, it may be remarked, is consider- 
ably less than that of ready-made developers. 

The superiority of acid amidol is at once evident in 
the negative; there is an increased strength, an in- 
creased range of gradation; the density at first sight 
may appear to be too great, but the deposit is of a 
colour and nature freely permitting the passage of the 
actinic rays, and it is almost impossible for even an 
inexperienced worker to achieve harshness, so often 
produced by under-exposure and over-development. 

There is, indeed, little fear of failure through over- 
development when using acid amidol: the reduction 


of the silver bromide appears to be effected to a much 
greater extent than in the case of other developers ; 
the operation is carried on until the image has come 
through to the back of the plate, and ccmparatively 
little of the unacted-on creamy silver brcmide is, after 
correct development, left for removal in the hypo 
bath. This more thorough reduction of the silver 
bromide is evidence of an extended range of tones or 
gradations as compared with the results obteined 
by meny other developers. 

Development is somewhat slower than usual, ten to 
fifteen minutes being necessary with fully exposed 
plates of about 200 Н. and D.; but this is a matter 
which each can easily settle for himself by one or two 
trial exposures and the vse of a watch when developing. 

One caution may be given to those using amidol 
for negatives for the first time, and that is not to be 
misled by the apparent great density attained in the 
first few minutes ; if the plate is removed at this stage 
to the fixing bath it will prove much too thin, and the 
proper way is to work by time or to judge by the 
general darkening at the back. 

Amidol of perfect quality is now being made by 
Messrs. Johnson, and can be had in то gramme bottles 
(about 150 grains) at a trifle over a shilling. The worker 
should not grudge the trouble of making up a trial 
lot of this developer, and noting for himself that the 
results are better in many ways than those obtainable 
by many other developers. 

The following is a reliable formula :— 


Water THONG) vieux anie p aie s 20 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ...... ІЗ oz. avoir. 
Sodium bisulphite lye ........ IO dr. 
ABUOdOl' сеа ә расте 60 gr. 
Pot. DIQIMUE. эзлилкзә caviar 5 gr. 


Sodium Bisulphite Lye. 

Add 4 oz. sulphuric acid to 7 oz. water, then add 
4 oz. sodium sulphite (cryst.), and shake till dissolved. 

If anhydrous sodium sulphite is used, the above 
quantities are halved. Many workers prefer the 
crystallised form, as it is easy to see whether the material 
is in good condition ; if the crystals are not glassy, but 
powdery, they should be rinsed in cold water before use. 

In conclusion, a word regarding temperature. When 
using this developer during cold weather it must be 
brought to 60 deg. or 65 deg. Fahr. At low tempera- 
tures it becomes almost inert; the fact of it being acid 
and not alkaline, like the majority of developers, points 
to the necessity for a certain degree of waimth to soften 
the gelatine and allow the solution to penetrate the 
depths of the film, whereas in hot-weather its special 
qualities can be utilised fully. 
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RECENTLY bought a 

I hand camera and had a 

‘lens fitted which was 

than that usually fitted to 

the camera. Instead ofa 

new focussing scale being fitted, the 

usual one was simply moved back till 

the infinity mark was correct. All the 

other markings were incorrect, and the scale was useless. 

Doubtless many readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. possess 

cameras the focussing scales of which are incorrect from 

one reason or another; and some account of how I 
corrected my scale may be of use in such cases. 

First, the focal length of the lens must be expressed in 
inches. Then the distance on the scale between the infinity 
mark and each of the other markings must be accurately 
measured in inches. These distances must be added on to 
the focal length of the lens (in inches) for the calculation 
which is to follow. 

The real distance from the lens at which an object will 
be in focus on the plate or film may be calculated by the 
I 
f 
from the lens (in inches), f the focal length of lens (in inches), 
v the distance of lens from plate (in inches), i.e., v is the 
focal length of lens plus the distance on the scale between 
the infinity mark and the mark under consideration. 

An example from my own case will make things clear. 

Example.—The focal length of my lens (f) is 4.75 inches. 
The distance on the scale between the mark for infinity 
and the mark labelled 5 ft. was .55 inches; 1.e., v=(4.75 
+ .55) inches) = 5.3 inches. 


I I 42 ші | ; 
formula > 2 where ш is distance of the object 


of a shorter focal length. 


The following practical note should prove of considerable value to many 
users of hand cameras at the present time who have trouble with faulty 


focussing scales.—ED. 


We want to find и. Now substitute in the formula, 


and we get: 


к. 3 I 
WB 4:73 39 (D 
I : 
2554056 = .189 FEET 
I я 9 
i "9%9 
I 7 
‚ио = —- 
.023 10 
. u = 43.5, but this is in inches 15 
Therefore to be in focus when 25 
the camera is racked out to the 50 
mark labelled 5 ft. the object 
must be 43.5 inches away from 
the lens. Іп other words, 5 ft. 
should read 3} ft. on the scale. 
All the other markings should 
' OLD. NEW. 


ke so treated. We have now 
a set of correct distances in place of the incorrect ones. 

A piece of gummed paper should be cut neatly and fixed 
on the scale, so that it just covers the old numbers, but 
leaves the marks visible. When this is dry, the correct 
figures should be printed opposite their respective marks. 
The diagram shows my scale (twice size) before and after 
correction. It is now quite satisfactory. 

After correcting the focussing scale in the manner 
described, a practıcal test with focussing screen and plates 
should be given. A good test subject to focus on is a 
poster or other large, clear type bil! affixed to a wall or 
hoarding. The required distances should be carefully 
measured off from this wall to the camera. 


——————À 
A BEGINNER'S FIRST SNAPSHOTS. 


Solitude. Contemplation. The Proposal. Acceptance. 
The above interesting little series of child studies were taken by a new reader of Tue A. P. (Mrs. J. C. Hoyle), who has only recently become the 
possessor of a camera, and their reproduction here should prove an encouragement to other beginners in photography, as indicating the excellence that 
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can be obtained even in first attempts. 
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NOTHING is more 
pleasing to the land- 


scape photographer than 
to find a new field for 
the pursuit of his art ; 
and when, on further 
acquaintance, he finds 
the place continues to 
unfold new charms, his pleasure is enormously increased. 

Such a discovery I made one summer day in Yorkshire, when, 
having crossed the pass which allows of communication between 
Bishopsdale and Upper Wharfedale, I descended the beautiful 
road which leads to the little village of Buckden. А resolve 
to make this the centre for a future holiday was duly carried 
out, and eight subsequent visits have shown that the district 
presents an inexhaustible supply of camera subjects. 

My most recent visit was made in July and August last year, 
when I was again confirmed in the opinion that no better place 


for a photographic holiday can possibly exist. Аз on other 

occasions, I was one of a party 

of friends, none of whom save || е 
: 


myself is a user of the camera, 
but all of whom are keen ad- 
mirers of this delightful dale, 
and love to wander over its 
wide moorlands or beside the 
rocky Wharfe, which, like its 
many feeders, has all the charm- 


ing and changeable charac- 
teristics of a mountain trout 
stream. 


In the early days of my holiday 
I was attracted by the wealth 
of flowers which abound every- 
where and provide fine fore- 
grounds. By the  greystone 
walls stand masses of feathery 
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The Mowers. 


meadowsweet and sweet Cicely, with its fern-like leaves and 
strong aromatic odour. Тһе lanes and roadsides are beautified 
by clumps of cranesbill or of giant bell-flower, while ragwort 
gilds patches of moorland or decks the banks of streams. 
Unlimited opportunities are provided for him who prefers 
to use landscapes as settings for figure or animal studies. The 
inhabitants are not camera shy, but they welcome the photo- 
grapher, and are always ready to assist him. Their occupa- 
tions аге so varied and withal are so interesting and so pic- 
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HOLIDAY IN UPPER WHARFEDALE. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and Ф. N.” 


[The following little topical holiday article, accompanied by a number of 
excellent photographs (of which we reproduce three on a small scale), was 
awarded an extra prize in the recent A. P. Holiday Competition.—Ep. А.Р. 


By A. J. LINFORD. 


Kain on the Hills. 


turesquely set that a constant 
succession of pictures is fur- 
nished. Оп this occasion I was 
fortunate enough to arrive in 
the dale while haymaking was 
in full swing. This is the Wharfe- 
dale farmer's busiest season. 
Every man, woman, and child 
appear to be in the fields. Their 
attire, their graceful attitudes 
as they swing the scythe, ply 
the rake or fork, ride the horse 


to the barn or “ laithe,” all call 
for the rapid expenditure of 
plates. Many of the workers are 


Irishmen, who come over for this 
work, and then go further south 
FE e ИҢ for the corn harvest. I was 

: much attracted by one of these— 
Old Michael -—who figures in the illustration, and who has 
visited the dale annually for over thirty years. 

Haymaking over, I found a series of other agricultural opera- 
tions of equal interest. Sheep must be dipped, and must be 
collected from the hills in readiness for the lamb fairs. Bracken 
has to be carted, often on primitive sledges. Wool in huge 
bales is brought in carts and other vehicles from outlying 
farms, and is weighed by groups of stalwart dalesmen іп farm- 
vards or sheds. 

I always find that the Wharfe or any one of its numerous 
tributary streams will provide the chief interest of many a 
picture. To-day it sparkles in the sun аз it ripples over its 
rocky bed; to-morrow it may sweep with irresistible might 
along a widened channel, dashing here and there over falls 
which, in a better known district, would be guarded by a fence, 
a turnstile, and a charge for admission, but which are here open 
for the enjoyment of all. 

Much of my time was spent in Langstrothdale (as the upper 
part of Wharfedale is called), between Buckden and the hamlet 
of Oughtershaw, seven miles away. This is a region of great 
beauty at all times, but never more attractive than when the 
river is in flood. The well-placed farms of the dale repay 
attention. One of these, Yockenthwaite (a Scandinavian 
name meaning ''the clearing in the oaks ”), situated on the 
bahks of a particularly fine stretch of the river, provided me 
on one occasion with quite a small collection of country pictures. 
The farmer was carting bracken on a sledge drawn by a white 
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horse. Тһе shepherd gathered a flock of sheep ‘from [the 
surrounding hills and drove them to the farm across the graceful 
arch of the bridge. Three delightfully quaint little girls rode 
on the empty sledge or swung on a dilapidated gate as they 
waited with a letter for the mail carrier. Cattle grouped them- 
selves on the banks of the river or in the stream itself, while 
ducks and geese in single file waddled to and from their favourite 
pools, 

Beautiful as are the dales and rivers, I find still greater delight 
in wandering over the hills and moors, which stretch for many 
miles in all directions. It is, however, difficult adequately to 
express in a photograph their breezy spaciousness or their ever- 
changing atmospheric conditions. 

The village church situated'at Hubberholme, and best reached 
by a walk of a mile along a grassy, flower-bordered lane, is 
perfectly suited in form, age, and simple grandeur to its sur- 
roundings. Much of its interior 1s of undressed stone, and 
dates from Norman times, while an almost unique feature is 
a rood gallery, which somehow escaped destruction at a time 
when few such erections were spared. 

Space will not permit me to describe other equally attractive 
features of the district or the more distant places which can 
be visited from Buckden. Driving is cheap, and brings within 
easy reach Wensleydale with the glorious river scenery around 
Aysgarth and the great feudal castle of the Scropes at Redmire, 
Malham with its magnificent limestone cliffs, Bolton Woods 
with their famous abbey, and other places too numerous to 
mention but easily discoverable by the visitor. 

It may be stated in conclusion that Buckden is easy of access. 
A branch leaves the Midland main line at Skipton, and in 
ten miles has its terminus at Grassington, whence motor and 
horse buses run several times a day to Buckden. The village 
inn, farmhouses, and cottages supply at reasonable charges 
unpretentious accommodation, with the comfort and good fare 
for which Yorkshire is famous. 
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°“ Happy— though Wounded." — From time to time during 
the past year or two our readers will have noted in the pages 
of THE A. P. commendatorv notices of the Gazette oí thc 
Third London General Hospital, Wandsworth. This jovous little 
monthly publication, which has thrived under the editorship of 
Private (now Lance-Corporal) Ward Muir, К.А.М.С., has not 
only been exceptionally bright and clever as à publication, 
but has possessed the unique character among productions of 
this sort that its entire contents, both literary and artistic (each 
of a very high character), have been produced entirely by the 
staff and patients of the hospital itself, without any outside help 
whatever. The volume which has now made its appearance on 
the bookstalls, bearing the title “ Happy—though Wounded," 
is a further development, and in its pages (it is quite a bulky 
book) will be found the pick of the articles, stories, pictures, and 
skits which have appeared in the first volume of the Gazette. 
These have been carefully selected, edited, and brought together 
in an attractive form by Lance-Corporal Muir, the art editor 
being Sergeant Noel Irving, who is also responsible for the 
striking cover design, which should catch the eye at every book- 
stall. Not the least remarkable of the features connected wi*h the 
book is the number of distinguished writers and artists who are 
members of the К.А.М.С. and are stationed at the Third London 
General. In this respect their contributions, together with 
those of sundry literarv and artistic '' patients," make the book 
an excellent half-crown's worth, apart from any sentiment 
attached to the matter. Another feature that will appeal to 
every reader is that the producers of the book have made no 
appeal to advertisers to assist in defraying the cost of its produc- 
tion, but they have relied on certain generous help in this direc- 
tion, and the whole of the proceeds of the sales go direct into thc 
Comforts Fund for the wounded at the Third London General 
Hospital. Every reader of THE A. P. should ask for “ Happy— 
though Wounded ” at the next bookstall. 
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* The A. P." Index.—The index to the last half- 
vearly volume of THE А. P. (January to June) is now 
ready, and copies can be obtained, price 3d. each 
post free, on application to our publishers, Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C.2 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


POURING SOLUTIONS FROM JARS AND TUMBLERS.— It is often 
convenient to make up photographic solutions in preserve 
jars or large tumblers, but as these vessels are not provided 
with a lip there is some difficulty in pouring out the solution 
without spilling. If a stirring rod is held against the rim so 
that the fluid can run down the rod into the vessel in which 
it is required, not a drop will be lost. It is best to use a glass 
rod, but a piece of wood or a blacklead pencil will do at a pinch. 
The advantage of glass is that 1t can be used again for a different 
solution after washing, but this would be unwise if a wooden 
rod is employed. H. JR: 
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DEVELOPING STALE BROMIDE PAPER.—Many workers will 
find the following method of obtaining bright clean prints on 
old stale bromide paper of considerable value. It is not new, 
but well worth repeating in view of the opportunities for obtain- 
ing packets of old paper that frequently occur at sales. Make 
up a ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium and one of 
cyanide of potassium (very poisonous). Add a drop of each 
solution to every two ounces of developer, and then make a 
test by immersing an unexposed strip of the old paper for about 
thirty seconds. If there is no sign of greying, prints will develop 
with the same good whites. If any greying, add a little more 
of each solution and make another trial. Both solutions are 
restrainers, but they seem to be more effective when combined. 
In addition, by using them together one gets a degree of re- 
straining that would result in green tones if bromide alone was 
used and in yellow whites were on!y the other employed. 

Ais TIN. 


A MAKESHIFT FOCUSSING SCREEN. Various substitutes for a 
broken ground glass focussing screen have been noted from time 
to time, most of them more or less claborate, and generally in 
adopting them we find that some important clement is not to 
hand. <As a makeshift for a broken ground glass screen on an 
old field camera, the writer recently tried the following, and 
though it cannot be claimed that the substitute is superior or 
even equal to the commercial acid etched ground glass, or that 
it is particularly well suited for fine focussing, it has the un- 
doubted advantage that the two parts will be at hand. They 
consist simply of a sheet of clean glass of the same size as the 
broken screen. ап old cleaned-off negative will do admirably— 
and also a sheet of grease-proof kitchen paper. To use, the 
paper is cut to the size of the broken screen and laid into the 
frame ; the glass is laid over, and the fasteners turned to hold 
it in position. ER. M.F. 
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MAKING THE Most оғ EVERY РнотоскАРН.— Ном often in 
looking over amateur work one is constrained to say, “ What 
a pity that man had not the wit to sce what a good thing he 
had got! If he had printed it so and so, and cut it down so, 
it would have been а gem." When we have obtained a good 
subject it is worth bestowing a little time and pains to get a 
really satisfactory final result. First we consider the style of 
paper and the sort of surface which will suit our purpose. We 
have to all intents and purposes the choice of ordinary silver 
paper, probably gelatino-chloride in these days, then matt 
gelatine paper, and finally, rough-surface papers; which of 
these are we to use ? In the final operation of mounting and 
framing there is again large scope for the use of taste and judg- 
ment, and it is true to say that a subject can almost be made 
or marred by the way in which these final arrangements are 
carried out. The question of trimming down, again, affords 
the opportunity for the use of brains, judgment, and care, and 
it is no mean sign of a really intelligent worker that he knows 
how much of his print to get rid of, how / Ше he can judic wd 
keep. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE. By A. J. Кіхом. 
The original, a bromide print (9x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. co 
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By E. J. TAYLOR. 


CHILD STUDY. 
The original, а toned bromide print (6x 73), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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SUNSHINE IN THE ALLEY. By Wa. Burrccir. 
From the Hampshire House P. S. Exhibition. 
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By ALFRED ROBSON. 


THE ONLY CHILD. 


The original, a bromide print (4} x< 6}), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Bracken is Now a Picture. 


Excellent accounts reach me frem the Leicester 
Photographic Society regarding the success of their 
rambles this season. The English climate, says 
Leicester, is a fickle jade, but this year has proved 
inost constant in her affections for photographic 
societies. The Hoby outing was very successful, 
and we have seen some excellent prints that were 
obtained on that occasion. Some of the new meinbers 
are getting most enthusiastic over their results, and 
with a little encouragement should make valuable 
additions to the Leicester ranks. At the Bradgate 
Park outing the bracken was lovely, and the sun 
made exquisite tracery on the gnarled old oaks 
that was irresistible. There is little doubt that 
the silver birch forms the best combination for a 
bracken setting, and passing through a wood this 
last week I ivit at the magnificence of the 
bracken tbis season. 1 never saw it looking so well. 
Size and breadth of the greenery add to its svita- 
bility for pictures. Members of societies should 
look up these subjects, which, from now onwards, 
to autumn, will well repay some attention, for 
nothing is so easily grouped for efiect as bracken. 


The Ree Found the Secretary. 

Speaking of the Bradgate outing I am reminded 
it was here the ramble secretary, Mr. J. R. Hartshorn, 
missed his footing in crossing the stream, and besides 
the discomfort of getting wet sustained a nasty cut 
on the head. Secretaries are always getting into 
trouble somehow, and so variety will just give the 
experience the spice of novelty. I remember once 
leading a similar ramble in the company of Mr. Alex. 
Keighley and a few other club enthusiasts when I, 
the secretary, was badly stung with a bee. It was 
only natural for that bee to single out the secretary. 
I hope, however, to hear our friend frei, Leicester 
has suffered no further ill effects. I am asked to 
apologise for the Leicester Society in not sending 
the exhibition awards to the winners. Although the 
caskets were received nearly two months ago there 
is yet no signs of the medals. They hope to receive 
them before the next exhibition; if they do not, 
then let us have a competition for double or quits. 
It is war time, says Leicester, and munitions are 
more important than medals. If that was the whole 
truth, we could possess ourselves in patience, but 
I sometimes think the profit on medals is not a big 
incentive to speed in delivery by the makers. 


Pester the Official. 

A South African photographer who was formerly 
іп the Leicester Society writes “ that photography 15 
quite a aza in South Africa, and that he has to 
pay four shillings and eightpence for two dozen 
quarter-plates." It will soon be an equal luxury 
here, for what with prices going up and restrictions 
we are all going to be quite rusty, and will have to 
start all over again as learners. І have met quite а 
number of people, these last few weeks, who have 
cameras and equipment, and cannot—in fact, dare 
not—use them, although miles from any military 
activity. Officials of police and military bodies, 
as a rule, have no soul for the amateur photographer, 
so I am coming to the conclusion our best course 
is to worry and pester him a bit with applications 
for permits. He may get tired of refusing, and by 
the way of novelty grant a few permits. At any rate, 
it will show a demand, and that is my point. 


Plenty of Permits at Glasgow. 

- The Glasgow and District Photographic Unicn 
evidently think so, and have done something con- 
certed, a feature that I wish other federations would 
copy. Іп view of its importance, and to keep the 
hobby alive within the portals of societies, they 
have gone fully into the subject, and have mapped 
out the restricted areas in and around Glasgow 
and the adjacent counties. То photograph at all 
in any of the following named areas the worker must 
be in possession of a ermit from the Competent 
Military or Naval Authority of that area, and, cf 
course, he must not hotograph any railway, water- 
works, bridge, munition works, or any naval or mili- 
tary works whatsoever. Before I pass to the detail 
of the areas concerned, I will quote from a letter 
of the Competent Military Authority for the Glasgow 
area, who says that any photographer in that area 
should apply to the Glasgow police for a permit 
poek, and after filling it up exactly accerding to 


the formule I gave in detail a week ago for the 
Manchester Society, it should be forwarded to him 
as C.M.A. at 92, Cadzow Street, Hamilton, and if 
satisfactory a permit will be promptly granted. 


Every Amateur Apply. 

The closing sentence in the C.M.A.'s letter is not 
only refreshing but reassuring to societies. If it 
can be done in cities such as Manchester and Glasgow, 
it can be done in every other military area, and | 
would impress upon the councils of all societies the 
necessity of asserting their positions locally by 
giving support collectively to the individual app!i- 
cation of every member they can rely upon, to ask 
the local police for a perinit book, and religiously 
comply with the conditions. In case you have not 
last week’s issue containing the details of the permit 
book, 1 will briefly repeat it. It is obtainable from 
the head police othce of your district, and the appli- 
cant inust specify nationality, date of birth, proies- 
sion, identincation marks, and the purpose of the 
permit: айх two small portraits in the space 
provided, and get the signatures of two British 
householders. ‘the book is then returned to the 
police office of issue, where it is stamped. The appli- 
cant then forwards it to the Competent Military 
Authority, and it satisfactory а permit will be 
promptly granted. 


Example Areas—Glasgow and Near. 

The restricted areas in the counties around Glas- 
gow are as follows: 

GLasGow—All the area within a line bounded by the 
Joint Line or G. and S.-W. Railway from Paisley, 
Gilmour Street, to St. Enoch Station, continuing in 
a line up the centre of Buchanan Street, Cow- 
caddens, New City Road, Great Western Roa, 
Crow Road, South Brac Drive, to Scotstounhill. 

RENFREWSHIRE—AIl north within а line from 
Wemyss Bay inclusive to Bridge of Weir and west 
theretrom to Langbank Railway Station. 

LANARKSHIRE AND SIIRLINGSHIRE— NO yestricticns 
other than those contained in Rule 2. 

AYRSHIRE, WIGTOWNSHIRF, AND KIEKCUDBRIGHI- 
SHIRE—No photography permittea within five 
miles of the coast. Otherwise same as Lanarkshire. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE—All west and south of a line frcin 
Dumbarton inclusive to Alexandria, Auchintulloch, 
Garelochhead, and Portincaple. 

ARGYLLSHIRE— All south of a line from Ardentinny 
(Loch Long) to Otter Ferry (Loch Fyne). 

At all other places within the counties mentioned 
above no other restrictions are placed upon photo- 
graphy other than those contained in Rule 2. 

Tue RIVER CLYDE AREA—AIl coast places with the 
exceptions undernoted, for which permits are 
necessary. Permits may be obtained to phcto- 
graph on the coasts and adjacent waters of 

Locu RIDDEN, Locu Fyne, and the KvLEs OF BUTE, 
also on the coast and waters of Locu RYAN and 
the coast between MILLEUR POINT AND Рокт- 
PATRICK, оп application to the Marquis of Graham, 
Competent Naval Authority, R.N.V.R., Head- 
quarters, Whitefield Road, Govan. 

Applicants for any of the foregoing permits should 
note that the coast permits are inclusive dates, 
include the name of the coast resort, and are granted 
for an area of one mile from the place named therein. 


Bradford Decorations. 

The Bradford Photographic Society are in luck's 
way at present. It is only recently they were hand- 
somelv treated by the Bradford Art Gallery in respect 
to their excellent menibers' exbibition, and now 1 
hear they are to receive the smile of the Bradford 
Mechanics’ Institution Committee, The latter body 
are said to be overburdened with wealth, and so, to 
put the funds of the society to some more useful 
purpose than allowing a big balance to lie at the 
Bank, are using them to refurnish the meeting- 
room of the Bradford Photographic Society. The 
room, as it was, could best be described as being of 
an atmosphere more learned than cosy. In other 
words, it was fitted for a chemical lecture theatre 
and now the gallery has been removed and the 
interior reorganised ready for the next winter session. 
It is, however, a long way off yet, and Bradford 
have vet to have some more of their successful 
rambles. At present they are working off the evening 
outings, one of their best lines; and as they are 
armed with a perinit for each ramble, readily granted, 
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I understand, some good pictures should result. Only 
two members failed to reply to the secretary's 
mandate, and so they are ой the permit- closured 
is the correct term, I believe. 


The R.F.C. Busy. 

On a recent Monday the South London Photo- 
graphic Society held a very successful meeting, 
there being about ninety present, including a con- 
tingent of officers and men of the Royal Flying 
Corps (Photographic Section), many professionals 
and a good attendance of members. Several ola 
members rejoined the socict y, and one new member 
joined at this meeting. The occasion was a lecture 
and demonstration by the president, Mr. W. F. 
Slater, F.R.P.S., F.R.G.S., on Ше all-important 
subject “Тһе Negative," Mr. Slater is always 
lucid and illuminating in his subject, and my diff- 
culty is to adequately report him in the space at 
my command. The negative, he says, is only a means 
to the end, and we must inake 1t as near perfect 
as we possibly сап. Some people work entirely by 
rule of thumb ; others, particular to get the exact 
exposure by meter, stop short there and work 
rule of thumb for development. Correct development 
of the negative is far more important than correct 
exposure. Development by inspection, factorial 
and time methods, were dealt with, but the lecturer 
strongly advised photographers to work systemati- 
cally ; measure everything, not only chemicals, 
but temperature and time; and do everything by 
absolute calculation. It is the only correct way to 
work if you wish uniform results. He demonstrated 
the constitution of a negative; explained density, 
contrast, and tones, and said photographers often 
talked about density when they meant contrast 
and vice versa. ј 
Ilford Sends Dividend Up. 

The Ilford Photographic Society held the third 
outing of the seascn under favourable conditions 
aud a goodly number of peripatetics mustered at 
Ilford station. lam not responsible for their holiday 
name or their financial conscience, for I am told 
they simply eat up the plates and increased the 
dividend of the local shareholders. Great Warlev 
was the objective, and bathed in sunshine contributed 
many fine pictures, Stand exposures was the order of 
the day until tea-time, when the bugle called ‘* Cease 
fre!" Untilthen they had forgotten Mr. Evelyn 
Heseltine, but he very soon came into the picture 
for he was the food controller. Ў 


Тгу Again. 

My Ilford friend writes to remind me of soinething 
I had forgotten. It appears I have urged that 
societies should encourage the members to incorporate 
figures into their landscape photography, and as I 
am a lover of tbat'class of work I will plead guilty 
to the impeachment. The hon. secretary (always 
seeking trouble) spotted what he thought would 
compose for a good picture. So out came his camera, 
and at the same moment out came halí-a-dozen 
children from one of the neighbouring cottages. 
Then the fun began. The secretary focussed his 
view, and the youngsters forthwith proceeded to pose 
in front of the caimnera—not in a line, as 15 usually 
the case, but in Indian file. In front of the camera 
stood the biggest child, and behind him, in order of 
precedence, саше the others, the smallest taking up 
the rear position. And they would not budge. He 
tried to cajole them. Хо use. They simply stared. 
He entreated them. Моге stares. Finally, threats 
from the assembled members. But never а wink. 
The same stolid stare. In desperation the attempt 
was at length abandoned, and the members ** folded 
their tents, like the Arabs, and as silently stole 
away" utterly routed, | 
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HOW TO PREVENT VIBRATION ОҒ 
THE CAMERA WHEN USING LONG 
EXTENSION. 


ANY amateurs have probably 
noticed that when their cameras 

have been used on a stand (especially 
the hand-stand type), owing to the small 
head on the tripod the camera is very 
flimsy and is more or less shaky. In 


order to lessen this fault, and in most 
instances to prevent it altogether, it 
will be well to adopt my method and 
make the accessory which I illustrate, 
the only material necessary being a stout 


piece of wire; mine is made from a wire 
stay of a bicycle mudguard. The photo- 
graph shows clearly how it should be 
bent. The holes bored in the tripod head 
are for the insertion of the leg ends of 
the support. 

Make the wire support rather wider 
than the distance between the holes, so 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


that you will have to squeeze it to insert. 
This makes a tighter and better result. 

The other photograph shows the sup- 
port fixed to camera head with a piece 
of iron (7 lbs. weight) on the end, proving 
the strength of so simple an article. Of 
course it would never be called on to 
stand so severe a test. Nothing else is 
supporting the iron; the wire is just 
pushed through the holes, and can be 
detached in a fraction of a second. 
Neither is there anything holding the 
tripod ; it is just spread as usual. 

The wire can be made as long as is 
necessary, and also bent to suit any 
irregularities on base of camera. 

If a folding tripod is 
used it will be necessary 
to lay a piece of tin over 
the wire, and curl over 
at each end, and punch 
a hole to receive the tripod 
screw. When the camera 
is screwed on this it will 
act in the same manner. 

Instead of boring holes 
in the tripod head, a 
couple of small screw 
eyes can be used at the 
side of head or even in 
the tripod legs. Nothing 
is damaged, but for time 
exposures sharper nega- 
tives result. 

The making of the support can, of 
course, be varied to suit any special 
requirement, but the idea will remain 
the same throughout. The same idea 
may be used to support a shelf on the 
tripod legs to lay slides on when busy 
with the camera, which I expect many 


photographers wish they had when 
handling a lot of slides. 
Pn‘, 
Ф ————— — 


SIMPLE EXTENSION FOR SHORT- 
EXTENSION CAMERAS. 


T must have often occurred to those 

photographers who possess only a 
single or short-extension camera what a 
disadvantage they are placed in. It 
deprives them of the pleasure of photo- 
graphing small objects, at any rate to a 
presentable size. 

I have a quarter-plate short-extension 
folding pocket Klito, which does not 
permit of photographing anything nearer 
than three feet, and, when one wishes 
to photograph such things as knick-nacks, 
small ornaments, coins, or medals, etc., 
it is most disappointing to be unable to 
do so. 

For the camera just named I have 
made a very simple back extension, by 
the use of which I can now photograph, 
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to a presentable size, almost anything: 
no matter how small. 

For instance, I set up the camera 
(without the extension), and focus sharply 
on an object just three feet distant (and, 
of course, with the focussing scale set to 
three feet)—my limit—and mark on the 
screen the size of object shown. I now 
attach the extension, and, without 
moving the camera, re-focus—by racking 
in—the same object to the same size as 
shown on the screen without the exten- 
sion. On looking at the focussing scale 
1 find it is set at thirteen feet—though, 
remember, the camera is only three feet 
from the object. 

One can now see how much nearer to 
the object one can move the camera 
when there is such a length of scale 
allowed for camera extension as there is 
from thirteen to three feet. 

And now to describe the extension. I 
procure a piece of § in. wood, I in. wide, 
and cut this up so that when fixed, as 
per fig. 1, the outside measurements are 
5% by 3§ in. At the front of this I fix 
a steel frame (fig. 2), and at the back a 
steel frame (fig. 3), both of which 
I purchased from  Houghtons, Ltd., 
London. 

The end holding fig. 2, when in use, 


fits into the back of camera just as the 
ordinary hooded focussing screen does, 
and the latter (for focussing purposes) 
fits into the end holding fig. 3. To photo- 
graph anything one simply inserts the 
plate-holders into fig. 3, as one would do 
into the ordinary camera back. , 

When the extension is completed it is 
necessary to paint the whole over with 
dead black, and to seccotine a strip of 
black velvet or plush all round fig. 3, 
as shown by the holes, which are screw 
holes for fastening to fig. 1. 

In these times, when the use of a 
camera is to a great extent limited, 1 
have derived very great pleasure from 
the kind of photography this little 
extension has enabled me to do. 


J.P. 
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ABOUT LIGHT FILTERS. 


EA ND, of course, to 
some extent about 
ortho с hromatic 
plates and films as 
well, for the use 
of a light filter 
practically neces- 
sitates the use of 
a colour-sensitive 
fiim. But the plate is bought as it 
must be used, that is, its degree of 
sensitiveness to green and yellow is 
determined by the maker. Оп the 
other hand, the light filter used with 
the plate may vary within wide 
limits, and the choice of the filter 15 
made by the worker. There are other 
factors to be considered, as we shall 
see presently, but first let us think of 
the filter. 

A very interesting experiment which 
is quite within the power of any 
careful worker is the making of a set 
of experimental filters. It is difficult 
to coat plate glass with dyed gelatine 
unless one has the proper equipment 
of levelling slabs, water baths, ісе 
trays, and drying cupboards, etc., 
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but by using ordinary lantern plates, 
and dyeing them with a suitable 
yellow dye, some useful information 
may be obtained, and what is more, 
the purchase of unsuitable filters 
avoided. The dyes may present some 
difficulty. Probably the best for the 
purpose is filter yellow K, because 
this filters out the invisible ultra- 
violet rays, and so prevents their 
acting on the plate or film. There 
may be some difficulty, however, in 
obtaining a supply, and the slightly 
orange yellow dye, tartrazin, may be 
used instead. This dye is one of those 
being made now in this country, 
under the direction of Professor Pope, 
of Cambridge. It may be bought 
direct from Ilford, Ltd., or through 
any dealer. The smallest quantity 
obtainable is 10 grammes (i.e. about 
150 grains, or just over } ounce, 
nearly 4 ounce in fact). For filter 
work ‘water soluble" should be 
ordered. This quantity seems small, 
but the dye is so powerful that ro 
grammes would be enough for three 
or four friends to share amongst them. 

The first step is to 
fix out half a dozen 
lantern plates, and it 15 
better to do this in a 
very weak light, say 
about dusk in a room 
with the blinds drawn, 
or, of course, in the 
dark-room, if опе 15 
used. We mention the 
alternative because many 
film users develop en- 
tirely by tank methods. 


The hypo should be 
freshly made, without 
any additions such as 


alum or bisulphite, and 
it should be filtered, or 
at all events strained 
through a piece of fine 
cambric. Two separate 
baths, five minutes in 
each, followed by a dozen 
changes of a couple of 
minutes should ensure 
a clear gelatine film. It 
is wise to give a final 
rinse іп distilled water, 


and the plates must be dried in а 
dust-free atmosphere. 

Now for the dye solution. Twenty 
grains dissolved in 2 ounces of distilled 
water will give what is roughly a 
2 per cent. solution. Ве careful in 
weighing not to let any particles get 
about, or they will stain things. 
Have at hand a few perfectly clean 
bottles, a small graduate, say a two- 
ounce, a clean porcelain or glass tray, 
and a supply of distilled water. 
(Many dealers will supply 80 oz. for 
ба. to 15.) 

The simplest way of varying the 
depth of the filters is as follows :- 

First plate, 1 oz. full strength. 

Second plate, 1 oz. and 3 oz. water. 

Third plate, } oz. and $ oz. water. 


Fourth plate, т drachm and 7 
drachms water. 
Fifth plate, 30 minims and 450 


minims water. 
In each case soak the lantern plate 


for exactly three minutes. After 
dyeing rinse by pouring about an 
ounce of distilled water over the 
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film surface, and dry in a dust-free 
atmosphere. These filters should give 
a range of '' multiplying factors ” (i.e. 
increase of time of exposure) from 
about 20x or 25x down to possibly 
2X Or 3x. It is not possible to say 
definitely for two reasons: (a) the 
thickness of the gelatine film on the 
lantern plates is not a fixed factor ; 
(b the degree of sensitiveness of the 
ortho. plates may vary as between 
one brand and another. Also it does 
not follow that because the dye 
solution for the second plate is half 
the strength of that for the first, 
the filter will have half the multiply- 
ing factor, that is, if No. 1 requires 
an increase of exposure of 25 times 
No. 2 may be 12x or it may not. It 
probably will be about 12x, but tests 
must be made. 


This is quite simple if one has a 


camera using dark slides. Set up a 
bromide enlargement, which must 


be clean, a good black image, and free 
from yellowness in the lights, and on 
white, not cream, paper. Focus this, 
and find the proper exposure for the 
crtho. plate in use. Then expose one 
plate for this time. Now fix the filter 
on the lens, and if its x factor is sup- 
posed to be 12x give a series of 
exposures of 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
times that given to the unscreened 
plate. Do this by drawing the shutter 
of the dark slide and exposing for 
8 times (it might be 8 times 10 seconds, 


\ 


say), then push in shutter for ł inch, 
and give another 20 seconds, thus 
making 10 times 10 seconds. Again 


‘push in shutter, and give another 
20 seconds, and so on. Now develop 
both plates together in the same dish 
and for the same time, fix and wash. 


The strip which is the same density 
or thickness as the unscreened negative 
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indicates the x factor of 
that filter for that brand 
of plate. If there is any 
difficulty in saying which 
this is, dry the platcs 
and print them side by 
side in P.O.P. It will 
then be easy to see which 
strip prints at the same 
rate. A test of this kind 
should be made for each 
of the filters. The reason 
for using a bromide en- 
largement to copy is that 
there is no colour factor 
to lead one astray. 

Having arrived at the 
multiplying factors the 
next thing is to try the 
filters on some landscape 
subjects. To prevent pa 
damage in handling or 
from spots of rain, the 
plates should be var- 
nished, a rather thick 
celluloid varnish being 
perhaps the best to 
use. А very instructive exercise, is 
to make a series of exposures on the 
same subject, using one plate for an 
unscreened exposure. Then careful 
inspection of the resultant prints will 
enable the most pleasing result to 
be chosen. We are not suggesting 
the eye as able to say which is the 
result most scientifically true, this 
being quite a different matter írom 
the most pleasing result. А pictorial 
photograph is expected to be more 
or less pleasing, and the president of 
the R, P. S. recently stated his opinion 
that orthochromatic methods had by 
no means bowled out the unscreened 
or even the ordinary plate. 

In choosing the most pleasing 
result, however, the character of the 
subject must be borne in mind. 
With another type of subject a better 
result might be got with a deeper 
or a paler filter. Thus a little careful 
experimenting should be done before 
any permanent filters are bought. 

Another factor of importance as 
regards the final effect is the strength 
of the negative and the depth of the 
print. Over-development together with 
under-printing will much increase any 
tendency to a ''hoar frost " eftect, 
and so should be particularly avoided. 
Our illustrations show this. Fig. 1 
is on an unscreened plate and renders 
the greens a little heavy and solid. 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are all from a screened 
negative, but printed to different 
depths. Fig. 2 looks very snowy. 
Fig. 3 is rather better, but fig. 4 1s 
best of all, giving a rendering of 
foliage which would be very generally 
accepted as true and pleasing in 
effect. 

It will be gathered that these filters 
are only to be used for experiment. 
The slight variations in the thickness 
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of the glass would upset the definition 
of any lens used at a large aperture, 
not seriously perhaps, but to some 
extent. This would be less notice- 
able with lenses of short focus, say 
under 6 inches, and when using Е/Іт 
or F/16 the definition would probably 
not be impaired at all visibly. Such 
filters might be used on occasion, if 
the precaution of using a fairly small 
stop were observed. But pale filters 
to be much use should be very perfect 
as to the glass, for they are generally 
used {ог shutter exposures at big 
apertures. Indeed, it is probable that 
for lenses with apertures above F/6 
a stained gelatine film filter is the 
best, this being placed against the 
diaphragm inside the lens. This is 
what we have found best when 
using a filter for portraiture when 
working with long-focus anastigmats 
with stop Е/5.6. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 


“ Тһе Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.” 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

“Тһе Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

“ How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

“ About the Fixing Bath.” 

'" War-time Subjects.” 

“ Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative." 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 

“ Camera Manipulation in the Field." 

“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
Itc" i 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2, 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Copying. 
1) Is a Goerz Dogmar 5 in. at F/6.3 suitable 
г copying? (2) About what length of mag- 
nesium wire is required for copying photo 
at F/8, same distance from photo as back 
of camera is, with plate 350 апа 200 Н. and 
D.? H. E. C. (Cricklewood). 


(1) Although such a lens is not per- 
haps quite the best, yet you should 
have no difficulty whatever in getting 
excellent results with it. (2) We are in 
the dark as to what you mean preciscly 
by the (half) word ''photo." So for 
the moment we will assume that you 
refer to a black and white bromide or 
gaslight print which you wish to copy 
the same size with F/8 and a 200 H. and 
D. plate. Now copying same size with 
a 5 in. focus lens means that the lens 
is то in. from the original and also 
то in. from the plate. Най you chosen 
a process plate of speed say H. and D. 
20 instead of one of 200 speed, your 
exposure would have been about т in. 
of magnesium ribbon on each side of 
the lens (іе. total 2 in.) But your 
plate being ten times quicker than the 
supposed process plate, your magnesium 
ribbon is reduced to 1-1oth of 2 in. 
This is obviously not practical. There- 
fore you must either reduce the stop to 
say Е/22, and use just under т in. on 
each side of lens, or increase the distance 
between the original and burning ribbon 
to, say, 30 іп., and then burn I in. on 
each side, If, however, your original 
is a P.O.P. brown-toned bromide, red 
carbon, etc., your exposure will have 
to be appreciably increased. Тһе follow- 
ing table will give you some general idea 
as to relative exposures :— 


Black and white— bromide, gas- 
light, platinotype, engraving, 


ӨС, PEKE aE 0:6. imp t aot SIRA I 
P.O.P., old silver print, light 
WESF TOOT Haa eens уч 2—4 
Brown-toned bromide, light oil 
painting 2................. 4-8 
Red carbon photograph, dark oil 
painting 2r htt 8-2 


These figures at best can only be taken 
as suggestive, sceing that the originals 
may vary very greatly. Again, the 
question of the colour-sensitiveness of 
the plate and required colour screen 
comes in as soon as we are dealing with 
objects of more than one colour. 


Grey Gaslight Prints. 


The enclosed pau ES are grey and 

mottled, etc. . E. R. (Lambeth). 

The general appearance of your prints 
suggests the probability that the paper 
is degraded in some way, possibly by 
keeping in a damp place. Try some 
other paper. If this fails use a less 
energetic, i.e. more dilute developer. 
The printing exposure seems to have 
been fairly correctly estimated. 


Panoramie Effect. 

I have been trying to evolve a panoramic 

frame by joining up three prints, but I get an 

overlap, etc. L. B. (Malta). 

We have studied your note with our 

best attention, but fail to discover 
exactly what it is you are trying to get 
at. Is it simply joining up end to end 
a series of prints on a flat mount, or are 
you aiming at a frame in the form of а 
circular arc ? For true panoramic effect 
the camera should rotate about a point 
vertically under the posterior node of 
the lens, or near enough to, say, the lens 
stop. As a matter of experience one 
gets a better panoramic efiect, not by 
joining the prints end to end, but by 
mounting them so that there is а narrow 
strip, say 1 in., of mount, between two 
prints. The eye readily skips over this 
narrow gap, and seldom notices any 
irregularity or misfit along corresponding 
edges. Perhaps you will write again 
more fully, and try again to help us to 
catch your idea. 


Print Stains. 

Can you tell me the cause of the stains on 

enclosed S.C. paper, etc. ? 

G. F. M. (Southsea). 

If the new developer was of the same 
actual constitution as the old—which 
gives good results—we must look else- 
where for the cause. The exposure also 
is evidently fairly correct. We are thus 
led towards the fixing stage. The softened 
edges of the stains also points to а wet 
cause. The stain extending on to the 
non-printed margins also points away 
from exposure trouble. Stains of this 
kind may arise from quite a number 
of possible causes; their red-brown 
colour and mottled appearance lead one 
to suspect developer plus fixer troub e, 
or the prints wet with hypo being partly 
exposed to the air, or overlaying each 
other in the fixing bath. А print partly 
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fixed and exposed to the air is likelv 
to be thus stained and also somewhat 
reduced. Тһе small light spots on one 
pnnt point to imperfect washing and 
drops of moisture left on the print. 
The brownish colour may be due to 
excess of bromide in the developer, or 
to a partly worked out fixing bath, or 
very slow development. Бог а fixing 
bath for prints, gaslight or bromide, it 
is a good plan to add a little metabisul- 
phite along with the hypo, eg.: Hypo 
2 Oz., water to IO 07., metabisulphite 
1 drachm. This keeps the fixing bath 
clean, and so helps to avoid staining. 
Try rinsing the prints between develop- 
ing and fixing. You must not use plain 
water, but sulphite water, viz., half an 
ounce of sulphite (crystals) to a pint of 
water. A few crystals of metabisulphite 
may be added to this sulphite rinser. 


Metabisulphite. 


I have a supply of sodium metabisulphite. 
Can this be used in place of potassium meta- 


bisulphite ? etc. 
W. J. C. (Dunkirk). 


Yes, 190 parts by weight of the sodium 
salt may replace 222 parts of the potas- 
sium salt, or near enough to say 9 parts 
of the sodium in place of ro parts of the 
potassium. 


Focussing, Stops. 
(1) Information about focal length I find 
confusing. Is it not enough to focus by the 
scale on the camera? (2) Do I conclude that 
when the light is very PO I use а smaller 
stop ? A. W. D. (Glasgow). 
(1) Beginners are well advised to 
alter stops, etc., as seldom as possible. 
You had better content yourself with 
practising judging distances, and verify- 
ing by measuring or stepping, and then 
depend on the focussing scale. (2) The 
brighter the light the less of it is required 
so а smaller stop is used, or you сап 
use a large stop and quicker shutter. 
Note one point, the nearer the object 
the longer the required exposure, ог 
what comes to pretty much the same 
thing, the larger the stop opening. 
Our difficulties increase as we get nearer 
our subject, therefore for the present 
avoid near subjects. 
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A Desert Yarn. 

I have read any number of thrilling tales of the camera's 
doings in the jungle, but so far as I can recall I have never 
heard a really hair-raising story of the camera in the desert— 
et least not until the other day when I got hold of an American 
magazine. Dr. Atkin Swan is the only photographer whom 1 
am acqueinted with to dare even the fringes of the Sahara, and 
I doubt whether he saw anything of the Tuaregs who dwell in 
its desolate heart. Тһе American writer tells us that they are а 
bloodthirsty folk, who go about with masks on their faces in à 
perpetual fifth of Nov ember. They are the wildest Ishmaels 
that ever were. "hey roam the deathlike wastes from Barbary 
to the Niger, lords of a land half as large as the United States 
swarthy men, fierce and eagle-eyed, their spirits kindred to the 
vellow gloom of the sandstorm. To get pictures of these buc 
caneers of the lonely is to get the subject of a lifetime. 
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Camera Sialking in the Sahara. 


When our American traveller in Tripoli heard about them 
he fingered his black box absent-mindedly and said, ‘“ Where 
can 1 find the Tuaregs? " Тһе question struck the other 
curiously ; he was unacquainted with the psychology of camera 
men. “ Most people," said he, “ are afraid that the Tuaregs 
will ind them." But it appeared that sometimes odd Tuaregs 
did come into the semi-civilisation of Tripoli; the author, 
however, was adjured never to try any of his white man's magic 
on the evil fellows. He was told that his black camera box 
with its glassy eye pointing at them would be regarded аз the 
devil of a thing. They would think he cast a spell over them, 
and their method of breaking a spell is to stab the one who 


casts it. Their morals are as uncertain as their knives аге 
long. What camera man can resist such а combination ? 


Certainly not ап American. 


Drawn Blank. 

It was on a stifling day in mid-July that the opportunity 
came. There was just a soft scuff of sandalled feet, just the 
llap of a white garment, mingled with the cough of a discon- 
solate camel and the drone of a disgruntled bee. It was the 
[uaregs— three of them—turning the corner. Others ran for 
their lives, the photographer for his camera. What a picture 
they made, with the long spear they carried, and the two-edged 
sword, and the flintlock, and the wicked knife up the sleeve ! 
It made him desperate to see the pictorial values of the com- 
|osition, the scorching street, the dusky bazaar, the golden 
spots of sunlight percolating through the heavy clustered vines 
end purple fruit, and scintillating on to the copper-bead neck- 
laces and silver amulets of the travellers. But the crowded 
mart was too dark for white man’s magic. The picture kept 
framing itself, as pictures will, and then slipping out of its 
ігате. 


Maraeuvies for Position. 

[he camera man, although no exposure had been possible for 
him, was inclined to be а little proud of himself because he had 
at least got the Tuaregs almost to focussing point, and was yet 
permitted to live. He had the starch taken out of him a little 
when somebody asked whether he really thought that these 
children of the desert who could trail a camel after a sandstorm 
had passed over his track and scent an enemy before he had 
poked his nose above the horizon were really as oblivious as 
they appeared to be. But the American was not to be done. 
He got on the track of the Tuaregs again, and he took as his 
own a very wise piece of philosophy which has applications 
even when one is photographing the civilised sort of savages. 
Instead of crossing their path, he determined to wait for them 
to cross his. 


White Man's Magic. 


Camera іп hand, he became aware of them in the market. 
He waited, anticipating them first at one point, then at another. 
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Hither they turned aside before reaching him, 
or their faces were in shadow, or some Arab ex- 
asperatingly blocked the view. By dodging 


them through the camel market he gradually 

approached them ; or, rather, they approached him ; 
cach approached the other. 
them, 
faces looked more maledictory than ever. Stepping quietly 
from the near side of a camel, the American let loose his magic 
and immediately directed his gaze in a dre: iry way to the horizon. 
One of the Tuaregs called out “ Ugurra.’’ All the ferocity of 
generations leaped into the eyes of the others. They said 
° Ugurra " too. And then they glided off into the desert, and 
the image they left behind them went off with almost equal 
stealthiness into the American magazine which lies in front 
of me at this moment. That is all there is of the story. It 
ought to have a far more sensational ending, but it is not mv 
fault that I am compelled to be truthful. І 


or, rather, 
[he glorious sun flooded full upon 
their amulets danced and sparkled in the light, their 


The Human Colour. 


To hit upon the right tone for the hair and eyes is rather a 
bafflement for those unhappy beings whose business it is to put 
touches of colour into portraits. The recollection of relatives 
is often at fault, and even a lover has been known before now to 
address the blue eyes of his love when as à fact those eyes have 
been an undoubted brown. But the task becomes complicated 
beyond all endurance if, as one authority maintains, the colour 
is never a constant quantity even in the same person. It is a 
fluid thing, varying continually with the moods and emotions 
end the weather. We all make allowances, of course, for the 
winsome blush, but that is only one of many difterent change; 
in colouring which the chameleon might envy. 


Rainbow Curis. 

I have certainly known eyes grow more vivid and sparkling 
as a result of enthusiasm or anger or the dawn of intelligence, 
but itis a new fact to me that the hair is affected by the emotions, 
not merely by those dumbfounding emotions which turn it 
white in a night, but by the minor emotions which continually 
vary its tints and shades. Іп the English language we have а 
rather limited range of words for the colours of hair, even if 
one includes “ carroty ” and “ tow " as colours. The poets are 
even less generous, for the hair with them is generally either 
golden or raven black, though one poet speaks of purple hair. 
Blue hair, by the way, is quite common in some parts, and in 


Russia, it is said, hair has been discovered with a greenish 
tinge. It is not stated whether there is any green in the eye 
as well. It is fortunate for us that photography is a mono- 
chrome art, and can айога to be aloof to some extent from 
these colour changes. 


The First Picture. 


Answer to correspondent in а photographic column: 4 W. B. 
(Suffolk).—Y ou cannot expect perfect pictures at first.” 


Oh, breeker in upon our dreams, 

Oh, sapper of our modest hope, 

ы A thing of no account it seems 

(Го you) that we in darkness grope 
We shall not dare to stand erect, 

Our bubble of conceit is burst, 
l'or, oh, we really did expect 

The perfect picture first. 


In days to come we'd be content 
То waste a dozen plates for one, 
And thinking we had learned the bent, 
Discover we had not begun ; 
Dut give us for our 'prentice hand 
(Ere yet in skilful ways we're versed, 
Jr technique get to understand) 
The perfect picture first. 
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THE BIRD TABLE. By C. H. STABLEFORD. 


The original, a bromide print (35 « 64), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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On another page this week will be found the parti- 

culars of THE A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competition, 

the closing date for which is 

мл akioa AL October 18. The popularity of 

COMPETITION. the lantern slide as a method 

of showing pictures on a big 

scale to a large audience apparently continues unabated, 

and THE A. P. prize set is generally acknowledged to 

be the best of its kind which circulates during the 

winter months among the societies. We hope our 

readers will again respond this year and keep up the 

high standard of work. The handsome A. P. plaques 
are well worth winning. 

A ride through the leafy lanes of Surrey the other 
day made one feel what a pity it is that our newspapers 
never think it worth while to chronicle 
the English summer. The most we get 
is a line announcing the blooming of the 
horse-chestnuts in Bushey Park. Once, 
indeed, an enterprising daily did give a paragraph 
every day to the natural occurrences of the country- 
side, but the feature seems to have been given up. 
But if a town paper did record the fact that on a certain 
date the lilacs or the rhododendrons were at the height 
of their glory, we believe the public would respond. 
They do things better in Japan. The moment the 
famous cherry tree which for a hundred and thirty 
years has been the harbinger of the Japanese spring 
opens its buds, banners proclaim the fact far and wide, 
and even at night the tale is still told by torches and 
coloured fires. That is not our way. But some little 
record in our newspapers, to honour the things of forest 
and garden—not forgetting, of course, the humble 
allotment—would not be amiss. Perhaps it is one of 
the things we shall do better when the war is over! 

+ 

It is no small advantage to have the photographic 

story of a single battle as against widely diffused opera- 

tions, as Londoners have it in Captain Ivor 
viMY. Castle’s exhibition—-for most of the pictures 

are his—which opened at the Grafton Galleries 
last week. These hundreds of records were taken on 
Easter Monday in the battle of Vimy Ridge. We 
heard a Canadian officer who was in that battle declare 
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the other day that no description could make intelli- 
gible the events of the 468 minutes in which, according 
to schedule, the Canadians on that long cliff shaped 
like a dog's hind leg, drove the enemy into what once 
was the old sea bottom. It must be left for the artist, 
he added, by an infinity of small touches, to make 
the picture. Well, "the infinity of small touches ” 
are forthcoming, more promptlv and perhaps more 
vividly and realistically than he had any idea of, and 
history wil be grateful that there was a camera at 
work on Vimy Ridge on that bleak April day. 


We are sometimes astonished at the readiness with 
which the buyer accepts the calibration on cheap 
appliances. Possibly this is due to 
some extent to the fact that an excel- 

| lent watch may now be bought for a 
few shillings, and one thinks, if a watch can be accurate, 
a shutter, а focussing scale, a graduate, or a thermo- 
meter should be also. But there may be errors in 
calibration, and errors arising later. Chemists calibrate 
a glass measure when they take it into use, marking 
it + or —, whatever the error may be. Ап eminent 
surgeon recently told us that a thermometer is very 
liable to give higher readings as it gets older, and that 
he had himself had an instance of a + error of 1 deg. Е. 
In photographic work an error of a degree would be 
quite immaterial, but it is serious in a surgeon's case, 
and might lead to erroneous conclusions. We mention 
it, however, as showing that errors will creep in, and 
that one must always be on the look out. Such errors 
in thermometers probably occur through some mole- 
cular changes in the glass. Focussing scales any 
careful worker may test for himself, but with shutters 
the matter is not so easy. Іп fact, some shutters arc 
not worth testing, for the simple reason that they will 
work at one speed to-day and at quite a different one 
to-morrow or next week. 

Campeis, caravanners, and indeed anyone who has 
watched daylight fade away to twilight, and twilight 

pass on to the incomplete darkness of the 
MASS OR summer night, must be familiar with the 
DETAIL. curiously weird forms the trees assume 

when they are mere silhouettes against a 
faintly Juminous sky. The strange shape may be 
recognised in daylight, but the clutching hand or the 
dragon's open jaws take some recognising. Dismissing 
the slightly different mental condition, as between 
midnight and midday, the reasons for these weird 
shapes are interesting. Primarily the absence of 
detai] in the object itself increases its apparent size, 
just as an object, such as a cartload of hay, approach- 
ing through a fog looms large on one. Further, the 
suppression of detail in foreground and middle distance 
increases the importance of the tree standing against 
the sky. Added to this, the absence of detail and of 
any masses of light and shade increases the importance 
of outline and of the form of the mass. Imagination 
does the rest, the sort of imagination that sees faces 
in the fire or pictures in the bottom of the teacup. 
The obvious lesson for the picture maker is that he 
may emphasise beauties of form by the suppression of 
other attractions in the shape of detail; in a word, that 
simplification usually means emphasis. 
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N these days most of us are using small cameras 
with a view to making enlargements from our 
small negatives. It therefore behoves all and 
sundry not to lose sieht of the fact that a large- 

size negative for contact printing in carbon, platino- 
type, P.O.P., etc., and a small-size negative for enlarging, 
say 31 by 21 to 14 by ro, are not quite on all fours. 


The Negative.—If we take a negative giving a contact 
print of medium-soft contrasts, and make from it two 
enlargements, the first of say 2 diameters and the 
second say 6 or 8 diameters, we shall probably find 
this latter (larger scale) picture seems more '' contrasty ' 
than the former print of smaller scale. Hence the 
greater the degree of enlarging, the more important 
is it to avoid the harsh type of negative which so 
often results from under-exposure and over-develop- 
ment. And seeing that in these days of hand camera 
work, where more failures come from under-exposure 
and over- -development, this matter should not be 
overlooked. 


The Subject.—Next, one must remember that certain 
subjects seem to demand re-presentation on a large 
scale. The boldness of their very nature seems to 
suggest corresponding treatment as regards size, breadth, 
and simplicity. In some contact prints of small-scale 
negatives we may have a good deal of detail which 15 
on so small a scale that it happily escapes attention. 
But a moderate enlargement from this negative may 
give this detail of a size that compels a degree of notice 
that is inimical to good general effect. Thus we все 
that it is a (common) mistake to suppose that enlarging 
a picture always simplifies it. This may or may not 
be the case. This wrong notion is perhaps due to the 
fact that in enlarging we often can and do simplify 
by using only a part of the whole negative, including 
perhaps only one of several figures, omitting part of 
the foreground, etc. Where we have the choice of a 
lens of longer focus we may often employ it in this 
kind of simplification, i.e. including a smaller angle of 
subject with a corresponding increase of image size in 
the negative. 

Focussing is a matter which seldom receives the 
attention it deserves. The user of a ''fixed-focus ” 
camera may exercise some discretion here if he bears 
in mind that by changing the size of his stop he corre- 
spondingly modifies not only the permissible depth 
of field or subject, but also the degree of focus or sharp- 
ness of definition. For example, with a lens of 5 in. 
focal length and stop F/8, the hyperfocal distance 15 
26 ft., so the available field is from 13 ft. to distance. 
But objects as near as 13 ft. would not be sharp enougb 
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stop to Е/тт the hyperfocal is now r9 ft., 
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NOTES FOR USERS 


OF SMALL CAMERAS. 


for any considerable degree of enlarging, though they 
might pass muster in a contact print. Changing the 
so the field 
18 01, say ro, ft. to distance. But for an enlarging 
negative it would not be wise to include anything so 
near as IO ft. It would be better to put the limit at 
I5 or even 18 ft. 


Degrees of Sharpness.—Of course the reader knows 
that for each lens-to-plate distance there is а corre- 
sponding, i.e. conjugate, lens-to-object distance, where 
the image is sharper than it is for other objects either 
nearer or further away. We may call this the '' focus 
point " for the moment. Suppose we are using F/8, 
and that we get the sharpest definition at 30 ft. We 
now change the stop to F/rr. Again we find that 
30 ft. is still the sharpest plane ; but also our 30 ft. 
object is decidedly sharper than it was with F/zf. Also 
we may notice that we now have nearer and further 
planes, say 25 to 50 ft., as sharp as we had with F/8 
at 30 ft. Thus by reducing the stop with a fixed-lens 
camera not only do we increase the degree of sharpness 
for a certain plane or distance, but we also increase 
the depth of range of sharpness. (These numbers are 
only by way of example. Moreover, we have to 
remember that all sharpness is only relative. Тһе 
sharpest bit of any negative if enlarged enough becomes 
noticeably fuzzy. So that the required degree of 
sharpness bears a relation to the degree or scale or 
diameters which the negative will stand enlarging 
without becoming objectionably fuzzy. 


Fine focussing 1s а matter which concerns us all at 
times, apart from the topic of enlarging, although it 
has a special bearing in this particular direction. By 
this term is meant the procedure of getting some one 
part of our subject as sharp as is possible under the 
given circumstances. This obviously involves a focus- 
sing camera and image (focussing) screen of some kind. 
Also, unless the worker be exceptionally near and keen 
sighted, it calls for the use of a focussing glass or magni- 
fier. This must Бе set to suit the eyesight of the user 
by taking a waster glass negative and scratching or 
cutting the film with a pin or knife. The magnifier 
is laid on the glass side of the negative, and then ad- 
justed so as to show the ragged or cut edge of the 
gelatine film as sharply as possible. The thickness 
of this negative must te the same as that of the focus- 
sing screen. The focussing glass is now ‘in focus "' 
for the image plane, i.e. the rough side of the ground 
glass. While ground glass may serve for most “of our 
work, the finest kinds are too coarse for critical focus- 
sing. We can suEdue the grain апа add translucency 
by rubbing the ground side with a trace of vaseline, 
oil, or glycerine. The last-named is preferable, as it 
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does not smell or dry. Such a screen is а considerable 
help in interior work, where often the quantity or 
strength of light is small. It is also acceptable in most 
indoor work, e.g. still-life, portraiture, copying. 

But for fine line and other critical work we must 
get rid of all grain. (т) We can use a piece of clear 
glass, but this involves time and trouble in removing 
the ground and substituting the plain glass. (2) Another 
plan is to cement a thin microscope cover glass on to 
the ground glass with a drop of dissolved Canada 
balsam. One or two very fine hairs may be 
enclosed between the two glasses. (3) The best plan 
is to make a special focussing screen, part finc grain, 
part clear glass, (а) Take an ordinary or slow plate, 
and expose it (in the dark-room) to the light of a burn- 
ing wax match for a few scconds at say 3 ft. distance ; 
(b) develop this plate until it has a rather thin, even fot 
veil; (c) fix and wash it; (d) bathe it in a water solu- 
tion of potass. iodide and iodine to a pale sherry colour, 
or we may use tincture of iodine as sold by the dis- 
pensing chemist, suitably diluted, i.e. a few drops per 
ounce of water. Leave the plate in this in the dark 
till the grey fog veil is completely bleached to a yellow 
tinge. (е) Wash in dilute ammonia till free from 
yellow stain. (Use about 4 oz. ammonia per pint of 
water.) Dry the plate. (f) Now with finely pointed 
penknife and straight-edge cut through the film so as 
to leave horizontal and vertical lines giving bands say 
+ to 3 in. wide, crossing at the centre. Scrape away 
this part of the film down to the clear glass. You 
now have a very fine-grain and clear-glass screen at 
the same time. It will save time and trouble while 


ANY hand camera failures, beyond doubt, are due to 

movement of the camera at the precise moment of expo- 
sure. Beginners are particularly hable to this kind of mis- 
fortune, and a large number of their spoilt negatives can be 
traced to such a cause. If this trouble is expenenced when 
a large and bulky magazine camera is used, affording plenty 
of surface for a steady hold, what is to be expected when a 
vest-pocket instrument, with its tiny mechanism and entire 
absence of large surfaces, is tried, but a prolific crop of blurred 
and fuzzy pictures ? 

Thus a little consideration of the causes of movement 
and their remedies will go far to eliminate much wasted 
materia]. 

Roughly speaking, holding the camera in an unsuitable 
position and pressing the shutter release clumsily аге the most 
common mistakes made by the majority of hand-camera workers. 
The modern vest-pocket camera is not a tov, and should not 
be handled as such. It is a highly scientific instrument of 
great precision, and if properly treated will give excellent 
results. As each person is sure to have his own individual 
way of holding a camera which to him is the easiest and most 
comfortable position, it is well to remember that no fixed rule 
can be laid down on the matter. So the most that we can do 
is to inquire into the principles underlying the correct way to 
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about it to light-fog say three plates, and develop 
them for different times. You can then select the one 
of density you most fancy. 


Pictorial Focussing is fundamentally a matter of 
personal fancy. But the following principles are note- 
worthy. Great (i.c. noticeable) contrast of very sharp 
and very otherwise are seldom*acceptable. There 15 
no more “art ” in a fuzzy-all-over than a sharp-all-over 
picture. Sharpness should, as far as is otherwise 
consistent, bear some general relation to pictorial 
importance. The larger the final print the’ further 
away we (should) stand to view it, and so the less 
likely are we to notice moderate fuzziness. 


Ехровике.-Ав our desire in this connection is towards 
soft rather than hard contrasts, so naturally, when 
circumstances permit, our inclination should be on 
the side of generous rather than short exposure, and in 
general the more contrast the subject itself possesses 
the more necd for full exposure. 


Development. —FExpose for the darks, and develop 
for the high lights is the right maxim here, In other 
words, do not carry development so far as to lose the 
difference between the highest and next light. If the 
exposure has been right, the shades and shadows will 
look after themselves. The commonest defects of all 
іп enlarging are flat and chalky high lights and inky, 
detailless shadows, i.e. the negative is so far over- 
developed that the thinner parts are alrcady over- 
printed before the high lights have been penetrated. 
Our last word is keep the negative as free as possible 
from both stain and fog. 
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HOLDING A VEST- POCKET CAMERA. 


By CHAS. R. DENTON. 


hold a camera when in use, thus enabling the worker to adapt 
most successfully his own particular position. 

When a tripod is contemplated for use with a camera we are 
advised, and justlv, to select one baving stcadv, substantial 
legs and a large fium top. The same principle should be followed 
when the human body is used in place of the tripod. If the body 
is balanced evenly and firmly on the legs and the largest possible 
amount of hand surface used to hold the camera, the first steps 
in the right direction have been taken. 

The next point is the pressure exerted when releasing the 
shutter; this pressure should always be balanced by an equal 
amount of resistance exerted from the opposite direction. Of 
course, from a strictly scientific viewpoint this is well-nigh 
impossible of attainment by the human body, but the fore- 
going is the principle of the idea, and we should approach it as 
near as we can. 

Another point of singular importance is the correct way to 
release the shutter. When a recruit is taught musketry һе 
is instructed not to full the trigger of his rifle, but rather to 
squeeze it gently, so that it is released practically without any 
perceptible movement. Follow the same idca with the shutter 
release, and try to get a gradual, continuous action, so that the 
shutter seems to open smoothly at the exact moment of exposure, 
and a more generous proportion of successes will be the result. 


SSS re 


An Electric Camera for Deep-sea Photography.—An article 
of interest to manv photographers appeared recently in the 
Scientific American, and is quoted by our contemporary the 
Shipping World for June 27. It deals with tests recentlv 
carried out aboard the U.S.S. Vestal, and indicates the methods 
of using and complete success of a submarine camera for deep- 
sea photography invented by Mr. H. Hartman, a civil engineer 
of New York. 


** Sports and the Camera, "—The latest number of our bright 
little contemporary the PAoto- Miniature is to hand, and deals 
on this occasion with “ Sports and the Camera." Both the 
press and pictorial photographer will find quite a lot of good 


and interesting matter in this issue, which, as usual, is well 
illustrated. Тһе price is 15., and the London publishers аге 
Houghtons, Ltd., High Holborn, W.C. 


A Pictorial District Free of Camera Restrictions.—4A reader 
of THE A. P. draws our attention to the fact that photography 
and sketching in the Lake District 1s now free from military 
and police restrictions, and that no permit is required in this 
area. It should be borne in mind, however, that photography 
in the neighbourhood of railways, canals, and military works 
must, of course, be carefully avoided. This point is particu- 
larlv impressed on visitors bv means of posters exhibited at all 
police stations in the arca. 
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НЕКЕ are many b.auti- 
ful gardens through the 
length and breadth of 

England which in the summer 
time possess, or ought to 
possess, attraction for the 
photographer, and this is 
most certainly a phase of outdoor photography that 
does not come within the scope of war-time restrictions. 

One has only to glance at such papers as Country Life 
to realise what possibilities there are in garden photo- 
graphy, though no doubt many of the artistic examples 
one sees depicted are the result of much patience and an 
expenditure of many plates before the desideratum is 
achieved. 

The eye, of course, is deluded into imagining that the 
mass of colour, say of a rock border with different shades 
of aubretia interspersed with the yellow of alyssum and 
the lovely pink of the daphne, will look equally brilliant 
in monochrome as it does in colour, and hence a sense of 
disappointment follows when the negative is developed 
and a somewhat confused mass results. Anyhow here is 
the opportunity for the worker to try the effect of 
different depths of colour screens in conjunction with 
panchromatic and ortho. plates. 

One is often tempted to try and include too much on 
the plate, with the result that nothing comes out with 
any distinctness, and the effect strived for is frequently 
lost in a mass of confusion. There are, of course, gardens 
that lend themselves to graceful composition without 
much difficulty, and there are others in which it is necessary 
to stroll round many times before one can see a pleasing 
effect. 

A pond or a stream often adds to the charm, and solves 
the problem of many an uninteresting foreground ; а 
pond with lilies or other water plants makes this problem 
even easier. Rambling roses growing upon arches, hung 
on suspended chains, provide excellent material, but here 
again the mass of colour and bloom is not easily over- 
come, and perhaps in a case like this one will realise how 
very difficult it is to gauge when the subject is accurately 
focussed. 

The use of a large-aperture lens is obviously an advan- 
tage in garden photography ; but, as most workers are 
aware, when used at full aperture accurate focussing can 
only be done when the subject is strictly in one plane. 
This necessitates stopping down, and if done to any excess 
the sense of space and atmosphere is lost, which, though 
the whole may be rendered in strict sharpness, produces 
a flatness that destroys the pictorial effect, and puts 
the whole thing out of perspective. Therefore it is best 
to select a point of view of most importance, focus on 
that, and leave the remainder to take care of itself, which 
has the effect of bringing out the chief part of the subject 
with greater prominence, and placing the background and 
subsidiary portions in pleasing confusion. 

This may be a somewhat roundabout way of ex- 
plaining this matter, but all workers know how hard it is 
sometimes to decide exactly what to focus on in order 
to bring the whole into moderate sharpness consistent 
with a sense of atmosphere that is so essential {о good 
composition. 

It must be admitted that good work in this class of 
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subject is not а matter of haphazard апа indiscriminate 
snapshotting, neither is it one of say half a dozen 
plates expended in a good light on an evenly lit subject. 

Even with the most expensive reflex camera, and the 
most accurately timed exposure on a bright sunny day — 
and the subject showing upon the screen in all its glory— 
the result may be a disappointment. The light may be 
too harsh, or it may be too uneven, and in the end the 
right effect may only be achieved after many attempts ; 
this, of course, means expense in plates, but when the 
right note is struck it will be worth a little time and trouble, 
and the experience gained will be invaluable. 

Garden photography has other advantages besides 
the mere production of garden photographs. It teaches 
one the names of the flowers themselves, and gives one 
an insight as to the methods adopted in horticulture in 
order to produce the finest results; this is especially 
the case where one is lucky enough to gain admission 
into the garden of an enthusiast. 

Perhaps one of the most important points to be 
observed in garden photography is the height from 
which the subject should be taken. А very low position, 
though it may show up the actual flowers themselves to 
better advantage, often ends in exaggerating the stalks, 
whose inordinate length when viewed from such a stand- 
point entirely destroys any pictorial effect. Іп nine cases 
out of ten the best height for the camera is on a level 
with the eyes; this effectually overcomes what would 
otherwise result in а confused rendering, which shows 
nothing to advantage. 

A reflex camera is naturally the most convenient to 
use, because if the instrument is inadvertently moved 
before exposure the focus can be adjusted without re- 
moving the dark slide. If the plate used is only of small 
dimensions, say quarter-plate or even 3} by 2}, the result 
will look infinitely better enlarged to half-plate ; in fact, 
nothing under this size is of much use where breadth of 
effect is required. 

There is no need to discourse upon the necessity of using 
some kind of orthochromatic plate in this work. It will 
be obvious to most workers, after a few experiments in 
garden photography, because the great thing to strive 
for is proper rendering of the colour values, especially in 
those cases where large masses of colour have to be con- 
tended with, or with masses of different shades of one 
colour. Exposure must be accurate, if possible, and over- 
exposure avoided at all costs, because flatness is a fault 
it is hard to rectify in a negative where gradation is essen- 
tial. 

One last word. Although some may be led away by 
these notes into imagining that it is only the largest and 
most ornate gardens which are worth portraying, it may 
be added that if one knows where to look for it there is 
ample material in even the smallest of gardens, but one 
requires an eye for effect, and this can only be gained by 
constant observation and practice with the camera. 

The simplest subject is frequently the most beautiful 
if treated in a proper manner, photographically speaking, 
whereas the most palpable beauty may be lost when 
the worker is ignorant of the elementary laws of com 
position and effect, and goes out with the idea that because 
the beauty is there he needs no other essential than his 
camera to reproduce it. 
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П [5 these days when the risks 
NT of carrying and using a camera 
in many districts are very un- 
certain, and when, also, every loyal Britisher is anxious to 
avoid giving any trouble to the ofttimes over-worked officials, 
those subjects which may be dealt with in perfect safety and 
comfort possess special attractions. After all, they are many. 
Portraiture, both indoors and in the garden; garden photo- 
graphy—that is, the photography of growing plants and flowers — 
the photography of birds and certain insects іп the garden; 
the photography of cut flowers from the pictorial and botanical 
points of view ; and architectural photography will each afford 
many new worlds for conquest. They all afford fields of work 
rather too difficult for the worker whose idea of photography 
is dilettante snapshotting, because at first the failures mav 
exceed the successes, and only by а study of these failures 
will the reasons thereof become clear. There will not be success 
every time, and only by following the old nursery-rhyme rule, 
“ Try, try, try again," will one achieve real successes. But 
this only makes the work more 
interesting, and therefore better worth 
attempting. 

Buildings such as the Cloth Hall 
at Ypres or Kheims Cathedral may 
be restored when the war is over, 
and probably much of the stone 
work which has fallen has been 
removed and stacked up in such a 
way that it can be used in this work. 
But a great deal of new material 
will be necessary, and the work of 
restoration wil inevitably leave a 
mark upon the buildings which will 
be evident to future generations, 
and which will be associated in their 
minds with the great European war 
which freed our Allies and ourselves 
from the nightmare of German 
militarism and Kultur. In exactly 
the same way we may see to-day in 
most of our castles, parish and 
cathedral churches, and other eccle- 
siastical and domestic buildings dis- 
tinct and definite indications of 
many of the events of the past. 
Few people who stroll round a church 
the door of which happens to be 
open, few indeed of those who photo- 
graph it, ever regard it as a page out 
of a fascinating history book, and at 
the same time as a puzzle which they 
тау first dissect and then put to- 
gether again. 

The two accompanying illustrations 
I have selected to illustrate this point. 
In the little print (No. 1) showing a 
bit of the eastern end of the nave of Ripon Cathedral (reallv 
the corner of nave and north transept) we have quite a lot of 
history wrapped up. In 1154, when Henry ПІ. became king, 
Roger de Pont l'Evéque became Archbishop of York. He was 
an opponent of Thomas à Becket, and is also known for his 
great share in founding our pointed style of architecture, He 
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No. 1.- богпег of Nave and Norih Transept, Ripon. 
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THE FASCINATION OF 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


almost entirely rebuilt the church, 
and his work is а remarkable 
example of what is called Transi- 
tional. 

Fortunately for our archeological 
interest, the builders seldom razed 
old work to the ground and built 
new in its place, though that was 
probably the method adopted with 
| the nave at Canterbury. They 
1 usually altered parts at а time, as 

here at Кіроп, or they partially cut 

away and veneered the older Norman 
work with casing and panelling But in many cases the alterations 
were never quite completed, and if they were taken so far that 
the effects were harmonious, we still may see, by getting “ behind 
the scenes,” how the modifications were made. So, to return to 
our Ripon print, the bit of arcade with double lancet, pierced 
quatrefoil, and slender shaft, all contained in another lancet, is 
a piece of Roger's original Transitional nave. Here also can be 
seen а pier on the south side of the tower arch which has been 
cased right up with Perpendicular work, while the opposite 
side was never begun. Print No. 1 shows these two piers, 
the Perpendicular base in the foreground, and the base and 


capital of the Transitional pier at the northern side of the 
arch. 
I can only say a word or two about print No. 2, a bit at 


Fountains Abbey, which I have included because the altera- 
tion is possibly more striking to the non-technical eye. Тһе 
outer arch, bluntly pointed, is Norman, and Parker observes 
“ appears to have been built before 1140.” But when, in the 
years 1204 to 1247, the Early English choir was built, the Early 
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South Choir Aisle, Fountains Abbey. 


No. 3.- 


English lancet arch (i.e. the inner arch) was simply built inside 
or underneath the older Norman arch, and the vacant space 
walled up without any attempt being made to hide the altera- 
tion. This Early English choir, the south aisle of which is 
seen through the arch, is perhaps as beautiful an example of 
the period as may be found anywhere. 
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` FEEDING GOLDFISH. 
By 
Miss V. C. McADAM. 
The original of this 
picture was exhibited 
at the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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By С. A. WHITE. 


A JUNE LANDSCAPE. 


Digitizec 


The original, a bromide print (8x11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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"MY MAMMY." 
By 
E. J. MowrAM. 


The original, a bromide 
print (6X6), was awarded 
a Prise in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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THE WORK OF THE HUNS. By Lieut. F. POWELL AYLES. 
The original, a bromide print (6 х8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Potential Pictures. 


Society photographers, pictorially inclined and 
otherwise, never had a more disappointing seascn 
than the present one—disappointing in the sense 
that the weather has been the most glorious season 
of sunshine we have seen for many years past, 
and the opportunities to avail ourselves of its 
privileges and favours have been small indeed. It 
was very aggravating to the writer, who a week ago 
was passing among subjects amazingly pictorial by 
the generous aid of the sun, and yet dare not even 
carry in the hand anything with the semblance of a 
camera, and all the time one is thinking, Why this 
disability ?—there is not a military work within the 
range of many miles. So I had to make mental 
pictures, and found some excellent amusement, 
under the circumstance, in picking out potential 

ictures. How I did it is as follows, and although 

quote the quarter-plate size because it is the most 
p ular size, it may also be applied to postcard or 

alf-plate, but preferably the postcard size instead 
of the half-plate. It is a better size for pictures, 
and incidentally less costly for plates. 


Not a Gas Mask. 


I obtained a piece of cardboard slightly larger 
than à quarter-plate, and placing an old quarter- 
plate in the centre of the cardboard as a guide to 
pencil round the edges the size, I then cut cut an 
opening in the cardboard slightly smaller than the 
pencilled quarter-plate size. Having obtained a 
length of black opaque material about the size of the 
usual focussing cloth, 1 glued the cardboard mask 
іп the centre, cutting away the material at the 
opening of the card. All round the outer edge of the 
cloth ] made a tape slot, so that the cloth, when used 
over the head, could be pulled closer round to exclude 
the surplus outside light. When the cloth is placed 
over the head and holding the cardboard opening 
before the eyes, one may, in comfort, examine and 
compose а subject with the advantage of cutting 
away that which you do not want to include. By 
focussing the card opening nearer or further away 
from the eyes, one may alter the size and range of 
the composition. The material should Le opaque, 
but very light in texture, to avoid disccmtort in 
carrying in the pocket. It can be done without the 
cloth cover, but it is much better with its aid. A 
notebook to record the finds completes the equip- 
ment, and if one can sketch a little so much the 
better, but do the latter at home. A sketch book 
is as dangerous as a camera. 


The Same Landscape but Different. 


A most instructive note may be made of a lecture 
that Mr. Henry Cadness gave the Manchester Amateur 
recently. Mr. Cadness is attached to the Manchester 
School of Art, and my int is, if it is good art 
teaching for painters it is equally gocd for photo- 
graphers, and strongly supports what I have pre- 
viously said about КҮЛЕ the same subject under 
different printing mediums to get the Lest effect. 
Mr. Cadness set out to illustrate his subject by show- 
ing copies of pictures of recognised merit, analysing 
them and explaining the aim of the artist in each 
case. He pointed out that the full glow of colour 
and the strongest effects of light and shade could 
hardly be obtained in the same picture, and ccn:e- 

uently жарт had to choose which must рге- 
domitis his is even more important to the 
photographer, fcr as he lacks the help of colour he 
must accentuate that point in his picture which 
must create the appealing interest. Mr. Cadness 
explained his meaning by showing some charming 
sketches in colour to illustrate how the changes of 
lighting between dawn and sunset produced difierent 
pictorial effects with the same landscape for а 
subject. One of Mr. Cadness's points was that 
pictorial photographers may learn much to the 
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Seeing London with А. H. Blake. ^ 
walk in London has been arranged for Saturday, July 28, by 
Mr. A. Н. Blake, M.A., who will personally conduct the outing. 
It will be an afternoon and evening in Johnson's land and the 
newspaper world. Тһе haunts of Dr. Johnson in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street will be visited during the afternoon, 
and in the evening the office of a great newspaper will be in- 
The entire production of the paper from the reception 


advantage of their сгаії by studying the artistic 
principles of the painter-artist:—the main prin- 
ciples which guide thein in their werk. 


Still Calling Up. 

One feels scme sympathy with the view expressed 
by the secretary of the Leicester Fhotographic 
Scciety when he, even daring to Le considered un- 
patriotic, hoped their late president would still 
remain with them. Like many more of the societies, 
Leicester һав contributed a big quota to His Majesty's 
forces, and no doubt more will have to go ; natur- 
ally, we should like to keep some of our, best workers, 
but still they go. Тһе honorary secretary of the 
South London Photographic Society, Mr. W. В. 
Ashmole, in sending on a recent report says : * lam 
afraid this will Le the last report I shall Le able 
to send you personally for scme {їшє to come, аз 
(fit or unfit) I join up by the end of the month. 
However, no gruinbles," says hc—and I agree. 


Secretarial Duties. 


Mr. Ashmole never forgot his duty as a secretary, 
was to keep the scciety he repiesented ever Lefcre 
the public, and up to the dual has fulfilled the idle 
with ability and dignity. In expressing scme of 
his appreciaticn for the assistance Іне A. Р. has 
rendered the South London Scciety, he assures me 
that his successor, when appointed, will Le duly 
instructed in the course he has to take. If every 
secretary would take the line of acticn this cne does, 
it would very much simplify my labcur and remove 
the doubt in the mind of the member who scmetimes 
wonders why his scciety is seldc m or never menticned 
in this page. The reason is with the officials of the 
society, and the fault is one of « mission cn their part 
solely. If the secretary or other deputed official 
neglects the interest of his society, who is to blame ? 
‘Lhe answer is obvious, and remedy is equally so. 


Photographie Terms. 


Some excellent points of interest came out in 
Mr. Slater's lecture at the South Londcn Society 
recently, and will appeal particularly to Leginners. 
Photographic terms, to a new hand, are often very 
misleading, though not intenticnally, and so perhaps 
a few of Mr. Slater's explanations will be deemed 
opportune. Density: What was meant by density 
was wellillustrated by means of pieces of tissue paper 
bound up as lantern slides. One cr mcre thicknesses 
of tissue paper placed cn a negative did not increase 
contrast, although they made it denser. The more 
you expose a negative the denser it beccmes. Con- 
trast is regulated by develop ment—as the contrast 
of the origina! subject. Contrast was shown by means 
of tinted papers between cover glasses, and showed 
the lowest and the greatest ccntrast. Tones are the 
variation ітсіп high light to shadow. 


A Lesson on Exposure. 

Take Mr. Slater's explanaticn of this interesting 
subject. You have a row cf ladies sitting in a hall 
whose dresses make a full range of tones frcm very 
light grey to very dark. Turn out the lights and 
vou don't see anything of the ladies, but light a 
match at the far end of the hall and you would see 
perhaps only a light streak at the other end of the 
room—the girl іп the very light dress. ‘Ihe first 
illustration. is ncn-expesure, the seccnd a little 
exposure. A little more light and ycu can perhaps 
«ee four or five of the figures. That is gross under- 
exposure; vou have gone à few tones, but not far 
enough; you put more light on and see perhaps 
half of the girls—still under-exposure. Increase 
the light until we see all clearly but three girls at 
the far end of the room ; thatisslight under-expcsure, 
a condition that in some subjects is not noticeable. 
We, however, increase the light until we can pick out 
the tones in the dresses of all the girls. That is 
what we should get by full and correct exposure. 


further interesting 


Court. 
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of news items to the printing of the issue will be shown. Readers 
of THE A. P. wishing to join the party should note that the 
meeting place for the afternoon excursion is at the portico of 
the Law Courts, Fleet Street, at 3 p.m., and for the evening 
excursions it is under the portico of the Salisburv Hotel 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, at 6.45. | 
fees write Mr. А.Н. Blake, M.A., Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall 


The Curve of Exposure. 


Mr. Slater showed a chart representing high light, 
half-tone, and shadow (the half-tone Leing exact 
midway between the high light and shadcew). Ina 
plate properly exposed the high lights Legin to show 
hrst. Continue, and the high lights develop further, 
and you presently see the half-tcne and so си. 
The development progresses in equal steps Letween 
the dark and half-tone, and you would get black, 
medium grey, and high light. A line drawn acrcss 
the top of this built-up model would be quite straight, 
which is the curve (?) of correct exposure. Scme 
photographers, thinking they wanted more depcsit 
on the shadow, might be sump ted to go on developing 
—while they are doubling the shadow, in the same 
time they will just double the сероѕії cn the half- 
tones and double the high lights. The result would 
be a more contrasty negative, but there would remain 
the same straight line of correct exposure. In under- 
exposure the half-tone would no longer remain in 
the centre, but would Le darker than the original 
and nearer to the shadow tone, and the more under- 
exposed the closer it would come to the shadow, 
until when, much under-expcsed, the two would 
become one tone. Тһе steps in this case are not 
equal, and a line across the built-up models would 
be concave, which is the curve of under-expcsure. 
Workers who develop under-exposure longer only 
add insult to injury. If anything, ипсег-ехрсѕше 
should have less development than correct exposure. 
Carrying development further increases contrast, 
but does not alter the relative tenes. Over-expcsure 
would give the half-tone of a lighter shade or nearer 
to the high light, and in this case a line across the 
built-up models would Le convex, which is the curve 
of over-exposure. 

A Test for Latitude. 


Mr. Slater thought one of the finest experiments a 
photographer could make was to expose six plates 
all identically alike, working out the correct exposure 
carefully. Develop for different lengths of time. 
lhat will teach you all you require to know about 
development. Expose another six plates for vary- 
ing times (it. is best to double the exposure each 
time). Develop these six by time all alike. These 
will teach you all you require to know about exposure. 
Two sets of negatives illustrating this were shown. 
one set all correctly exposed (same subject), but 
developed for the following varying times—40, 20, 
10, 5, 20, and 14 minutes. This very clearly showed 
the effect of varying degrees of development. The 
other set was exposed for }, }, 1-8th, 1-16th, 1-32nd 
and 1-64th second respectively on same subject, all 
developed for same length of time, and clearly 
showed the effect of varying degrees of exposure 
and the great latitude of plates. 


A Trip to Oxford for Photographers. 

Mr. A. Н. Blake, М.А., is personally conducting 
a trip to Oxford on July 31 and August 1, and 
many readers of Tue A. P. will doubtless like to 
join the party, particularly as the camera restric- 
ticns in this district are few. Мг. Blake will during 
the two days show the visitors the points of interest 
in the University city, and make the glories of the past 
live again E Aes of short talks as each co ege 
is visited. іе expenses of each present will be 
at their own choice. The guide's fee for the two days 
will be £r 1s. The guide will give times of trains 
hotel charges, etc., to any requiring these parti- 
culars. The present is quite an exceptional oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a close acquaintance, in a brief 

eriod, with this ancient seat of learning, because 
іп addition to being ап M.A. of Oxfcrd, Mr. Blake 
has facilities for getting into places not usuallv 
open to the public. An early application for tickets 
is requested, and should be e i eske to the hon. 
secretary for the trip, viz., John Freestone, 36 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. і 
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A SMALL ROLL-FILM DEVELOPING 
MACHINE. 


OR users of vest- pocket and other very 
small film cameras I here give a 
description of a developing machine which 
І have recently constructed and which 
saves me all that tedious business of 
passing the films from end to end through 
the developer by hand. 

Commence by making the dish, as 
shown in the two elevations and general 
view at fig. 1; it measures 34 by 7 by 14 
in. outside, and is of wood ] in. thick. 
The ends should be jointed, as shown in 
the detail at fig. 2, with long brads, 
and the bottom may be of wood or stout 
cardboard as the reader desires. If of 
cardboard, a filet should be put all 


round the bottom to give à better hold 
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for the tacks (fig. 3). 

Now cut from 4 
in. stuff the two 
standards that carry 
the wheel; they 
measure 4 іп. in 
height and about 1} 
in. wide at the 
bottom—any con- 
venient pattern may 
be adopted for them 
--апа ‡} in. from the 
top of each опе 
bore a small hole 
for the bearing. To 
make a good job 
a piece of small-dia- 
meter tube should 
be put into the hole 
for the bearing, with 
ріп. projecting one 
side; this will prevent any wearing of the 
wood and keep the wheel in а central 
position. 

Having completed the standards, cut 
out two 6 in. diameter circles of wood 
with a small hole drilled through the 
centre of each, and procure a piece of 
fairly thin cardboard, about 20 in. long 
and 2] in. wide; this is to be tacked 
arourd the two discs, thus forming thé 
wheel. Where the ends of the cardboard 
overlap they should be rubbed thinner 
with a piece of glasspaper, so as to preserve 
an even contour. 

It now only remains to fix the parts 
together, for which a piece of fairly stout 
wire about 7 in. long is required, and two 
discs of tin 1 in. in diameter, with a hole 
in the centre of each to fit over the wire, 
and one either side for screws. Now 
thread the wheel on the wire and one of 
the discs of tin either side; leave 1 in. 
of wire projecting one side, screw the 
discs to the wheel, and solder them to 
the wire as shown in fig. 4. Next put the 
standards on, so that the tube projects 
towards the wheel; screw the feet of 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles on horne-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published, 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


them to the sides of the dish and bend 
the long piece of wire to form the handle. 

То finish, rub all the work down with 
glasspaper, fill in all joints with hot wax, 
and give the whole job one or two coats 
of brunswick black or black japan. 
If the films are now fastened round the 
wheel, they can be developed and fixed 
without any handling whatever. 

H-A G: 
———M C HNIC 


A POSTCARD PLATE-HOLDER FOR 
HALF-PLATE PRINTING FRAMES. 


ANY photographers who use two 
or more sizes of plates in the 
pursuit of their hobby often wish to 
adapt their printing frames to the various 
sizes, e.g. a half-plate frame to take a 
p.c.,a 5 by 4, or even а quarter-plate 


negative, thus saving a multiplicity of 
frames. 

This with a little time and patience 
is easily done, and the materials, as 
cardboard, penknife, straightedge, tube 
of seccotine, and cutting support, are 
generally to be found amongst a handy- 
man’s possessions. 

Suppose we wish a half-plate frame 
to take a p.c. size negative. On a piece 
of card, such as is usually enclosed in 
half-plate or whole-plate bromide paper 
packets, mark the full size of the p.c. 
plate by running a pencil along its edge. 
Rule а margin 1-10th in. less all round, 
as in A, and carefully cut this out. 

In the second piece of card mark the 
full size as before, and cut out as in B. 

Now superimpose B on A with a little 
seccotine between, and leave under pres- 
sure for an hour or so to set. Care must 
be taken to cut the corners and edges 
clean, and cut for preference on glass 
or a zinc plate, otherwise a rough edge 
may result. 

Unless one begins with the correct 
half-plate size, it will now be necessary 
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to cut down to that, marking out with 
a half-plate glass. 

Now take some thin opaque paper, 
such as the black paper used in packing 
bromide or p. o. p., and mark and cut 
it to A size opening. This will act as 
a mask for the edges of the postcard or 
printing paper. Special care is required 
here to get the corners and edges true 
and cleanly cut. Superimpose this on 
the prepared  plate-holder, and with 
some gummed paper form a hinge for it 
by gumming down on the reverse side 
of the holder. 

Insert the plate-holder after cleaning 
glass of frame and negative, slip the 
negative under the mask, place postcard 


on it, and close the frame. When printed 
it will be found to have a clean white 
margin round the picture. This method 
gives even pressure in the frame, and is 
far more satisfactory than simply laying 
the negative glass to glass in the printing 


frame, and obviates slipping during 
examination of the print. C. Di 
 — —— 


WASHING PRINTS. 


GREAT annoyance experienced by 

many amateurs, who do not possess 
an elaborate washing apparatus is the 
way in which prints persist in sinking to 
the bottom of the basin and staying there. 
Moreover, as hypo is heavier than water, 
and sinks to the bottom with the prints, 
they take a long time to be thoroughly 
washed. Here is a simple remedy, costing 
but a few pence : 

Materials required: Twelve corks, 
twelve elastic bands. Take a cork—they 
must all be sound (fig. 1). With a sharp 
knife (an old safety razor blade does very 
well) cut it in half from top to bottom 
(hg. 2). Next cut off the shaded part as 
in fig. 3. About three-eighths of an inch 
from the bottom cut a shallow groove 
round the two pieces of cork, and fasten 
them together with an elastic band, which 
serves as a spring. Fig. 4 shows the 
finished article, which acts as a clip, being 


fixed to the edges of the prints in the same 
way as an ordinary paper clip. If the 
prints are large, more than one clip can 
be fixed to each. By this simple device 
prints are kept floating, and washing 
can be carried out both quickly and effec- 
tively. A, EK. W. 
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HE skill of the doctor 
is shown primarily 
in deciding what 
is wrong with his 
patient, and that of 


the engineer in 
determining where 
the defect exists 


in the machinery. 
Everyone knows the 
story of the engine 
in the mill which 
gave trouble, and 
stopped the work for two or three 
days until a consulting engineer was 
called in, who had a look round, gave 
a certain part two taps with a hammer, 
and said, “ Now start the engine." 
His bill was 5s. for doing the work, 
and £52 105. for ' knowing how." 
This is a chestnut, and may even be 
apocryphal, but it illustrates our 
point. The student gets a bad result, 
and the teacher can generally say 
how he has gone wrong. But the 
time comes when the worker must 
find this out for himself. So this 
week we are diagnosing a few defects 
which are likely to occur with most 
novices. 

Look, for instance, at fig. A, taken 
with a hand camera. The first fault 
that will strike one is the excessive 
amount of road. More than half the 
picture is blank roadway. How could 
this be avoided? Опе way would 
be by tipping up the camera, but 
this would produce distortion, causing 
the vertical lines of the buildings to 
lean towards the centre. This method, 
then, would not do in the case of a 
subject like this, though it might be 
used for some landscapes. With 
buildings, the way out is by means 
of the rising front, and fig. B shows 
the effect of this valuable movement 
when properly used. 

The camera used for these nega- 
tives was one of the hand-stand type, 
and had very ample rise of front. It 
is surprising how prone an inexperi- 
enced worker is to raise the front too 


high with such an instrument. Fig. D 
shows the effect of doing so. This 15 


not so likely to happen if one has а 


finder fitted which is marked to 
show a corresponding rise. But apart 
from this, most street scenes do not 
call for more rise than three-quarters 
of an inch on a quarter-plate picture 
oblong way on. 

But let us return to A again, for 
there are some more defects to point 
out. Near the top edge of the nega- 
tive are some white spots. We have 
indicated their position by the Roman 
numeral 1. These spots are round 
and crisply defined and quite clear. 
They are patches of plate which have 
never been developed. When the 
developer was poured over the plate 


loper. It sometimes happens that the 
air-bell does break during develop- 
ment, and thén the spot will not be 
quite clear, but will show some image, 
though much weaker than the rest of 
the negative. 

Now at II. we have spots of another 
kind. These are also transparent, 
but if the negative is examined they 
will be found to be actual physical 
damage of the film. Usually bits of 
film have been dug out by the finger- 
nails of the worker. This happens 
when feeling for the negative in the 
fixing dish! The old hand puts his 
thumb at the edge of the dish, and 


tiny air bubbles were imprisoned, and 
these persisted throughout develop- 
ment in spite of rocking the dish. 
It is very difficult to see these air- 
bells in the dark-room, and many 
workers keep a large camel-hair mop 
at hand, generally in a small glass 
of water, and with this gently brush 
over the surface of the plate as soon 
as the developer has been poured on. 
The mop should be given a shake to 
throw out of it the bulk of the water 
so as not to dilute unduly the deve- 


across the dish in contact 
until he feels the 
It is then an 


moves it 
with the bottom 
edge of the negative. 
easy matter to pick up the plate 
without injuring the film surface. 
Of course both kinds of spots may 
be filled in with a pencil or a brush 
in the ordinary way of spotting. 

At III. and IV. will be noticed 
streakv marks, light in the one case, 
and dark in the other. Such marks 
sometimes occur in tank development, 
but if found on plates developed in 
( ^, T 
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a dish they usually indicate that the 
dish has had а little water or else 
old developer in it when the plate 
was placed in it. If there is enough 
to run over the edge and on to the 
fiim, water would produce marks 
like those at III., and developer like 
those at IV. Always rinse the dish, 
then, and allow it to drain. 

Fig. C shows a defect which is very 
common, and which is frequently 
attributed to the lens or the camera. 
Over and over again we have heard 
this described as distortion due to 
the lens! Why a lens should sud- 
denly take it into its cells or its 
diaphragm to distort in this way 15 
never explained. If the vertical lines 
are parallel im the negative then the 
camera has been held horizontal from 
front to back (that is, the lens has 
not been pointed up), but it has 
slanted from side to side. И the 
verticals in the subject not only lean 
over as shown in С, but also con- 


verge, then the base of the camera 
has slanted in both directions, that 
is, sideways and also fore and aft. 
The remedy is obvious, or rather 
prevention next time, for such a 
negative as C could not be remedied : 
the camera must be held level, using 
the level which is fitted to almost all 
cameras in order to ensure this. 
With practice one gets so accustomed 
to this that one can fee/ when the 
camera is level, and scarcely necds 
to give more than a glance at the 
level just before making the exposure. 

Assuming that the camera has only 
slanted from side to side, it is possible 
to trim down such a print as C would 
give, and the centre portion would 
be obtained with the verticals truly 
represented. 

We have referred to D as showing 
the effect of excessive rise of front, 
but we must point out that in addi- 
tion to the absence of any foreground 


the lens was raised until it did not 
completely cover the plate; the corner 
where the letter D is printed is much 
less opaque than the rest of the sky. 
Any lens of short or medium focal 
length gives much less illumination 
at the corners of the plate than in 
the centre, when it is used at full 
aperture, though this effect is usually 
masked by full exposure, especially 
in the sky. But the effect may 
become pronounced if the lens is 
raised considerably. Тһе use of a 
small stop will often equalise illumina- 
tion, but this necessitates a time 
exposure. 


МЕУ readers should note that 
back numbers containing 


previous Notes for Novices are 
obtainable from the Publishers. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITK ISM and INFOR- 
‘ MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
2 у expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
| // м name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
xu. 2- ae ule А cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
— to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2 znd marked ' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Developer. 


I have met with the following formula (quoted), 
which appears to be the half of a developing 
formula. Can you complete it and give the 
W.D. factor ? L. H. (Petersham). 
The part formula you quote might 
` easily have half a dozen companions. 
It would only confuse you to quote 
them. We think it more practical to 
give you а good and simple formula, 
viz.: (А) Soda sulphite (crystals) à oz., 
water 94 oz., hydroquinone 40 gr., potass. 
bromide 10 gr. (B) Water то oz. 
caustic soda 40 gr. (Dissolve in the 
order given.) To prepare a working 
developer, take equal parts of А and B. 
Or we can offer you a one-solution 
developer, viz.: Tepid water 9 oz., 
soda sulphite (crystals) à oz., soda 
carbonate (crystals) 1 oz., hydroquinone 
25 gr. Prepare only as much of this 
as is required for immediate use, and 
whenever using hydroquinone (i.e. quinol) 
as a developer, see that the temperature 
is not below 60°, and preferably 65 to 
zo deg. F. 


Drying Negatives. 
(1) I am not able to dry my negatives in а 
dust-free place. Is it possible to wash the 
plates again (after drying) to remove the 
dust? (2) What is the cause of transparent 
red streaks across a developed plate? (3) 
What is the best developer for Imperial plates ? 
A. G. P. (Godalming). 
(1) Yes, but you will probably find 
that most of the dust particles can be 
removed from the dry negative by 
gently rubbing it with dry rag, or rag 
slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. (2) Cannot say without knowing 
all the conditions or factors in the case. 
Possibly iron rust in the wash water, 
or a splash of hypo solution on the partly 
dry negative. (3) You cannot do better 
than follow the formula published on the 
lid of the box containing the plates. 


Flower Photography. 
I should be glad if you can tell me why the 
enclosed photograph of roses is so hazy. I 
find THE A. P. AND P. М. Exposure Table 
most useful, etc. M. G. (London). 
The '' hazy " effect you complain of 
is due to the picture (subject) being very 
noticeably out of focus. It is possible 
that you are using a fixed-focus (non- 
focussing) camera, which is so arranged 
that only those objects beyond a certain 
distance (say fifteen feet, for example) 
are in focus, and that your roses were 


within this limiting distance. The fact 
that the objects seem to be in focus in 
the finder is no guide whatever as to 
their being in focus with the camera 
lens. (See article on page 51.) 


Enlarged Negative. 
І have an Ensignette daylight enlarger. If I 
put a plate where the p.c. goes this would Бе 
a positive when developed. To make a nega- 
tive would it be right to put this positive in 
a printing frame, and another plate in this ? 
Could you tell me what exposure to enlarge, 
and how long to print? H. R. (Lambeth). 
Your proposed procedure is quite 
right. First as regards making the 
enlarged positive exposure. Of course 
you know that both bromide papers and 
plates vary very considerably in speed, 
so no definite reply is possible. But 
suppose we average the speed of bromide 
papers at about 5 H. and D., and the 
speed of plates of the extra rapid kind 
as 200 H. and D. Thus the plate expo- 
sure would be about one-fortieth of the 
exposure for enlarging on bromide 
paper of the supposed speed. Now with 
regard to contact printing of the new 
negative from the enlarged positive, 
this must be done by artificial light. 
Suppose an S.R. plate of say 200 H. and 
D. speed be used, the exposure will be 
somewhere round about five seconds at 
one foot from a lighted candle, or five 
seconds at ten feet fron ап ordinary 
(No. 5) gas burner. 
Lens. | 
I have a lens, and it has five lenses numbered 15, 
25, 35, etc. Would you kindly tell me how 
to use them? Will any of them do for por- 
traiture? The numbers on the lens mount 
are I, 2, 3, etc. I suppose No. 1 means F/8. 
J. R. K. (Huddersfield). 
We presume that what you possess 
is what is commonly called a casket of 
lenses, іше. a lens tube into which may 
be screwed one or more lenses, i.e. singly 
or in pairs. The numbers on the lenses, 
I5, 25, etc., probably indicate their 
focal lengths, which give you a rough 
idea as to the distance between the lens 
and focussing screen when any one of 
them is used singly. But they are 
more likely to be useful when employed 
in pairs. For instance, suppose you use 
the 15 in. and 25 in. together, i.e. one 
at each end of the tube length. To get 
the resulting or combined focal length 
multiply r5 by 25 (7375), and divide 
this by 15425-40. Thus 325:40-9%, 
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or say 9} or thereabouts. The numbers 
of the stops merely tell you their relative 
position. To find the F value with 
any lens or pair of lenses you must 
divide the focal length by the diameter 
of the stop opening. Thus if it be one 
inch, then with the above combination 
its F value would be (about) F/9. You 
can get negatives with clear glass with 
Rytol or any other developer by slight 
under-exposure. See also our answer to 
a somewhat similar query on '' In Reply ” 
page, July 2, 1917. 
Lens Aperture. 
I have a half-plate camera, and have replaced 
my half-plate lens by a whole-plate lens of F,8, 
which gives larger sized figures, etc. Does the 
F/8 remain the same or dces it alter the aper- 
ture ? etc. A. P. (Sheffield). 
The expression F/8 means that {һе 
diameter of the stop opening is approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the focal length (or 
the lens to plate distance). For example, 
suppose the focal length to be 8 in., 
and the stop diameter r in, then for 
distant objects this stop is F/8. Suppose 
now you are dealing with an object 6 ft. 
(72 in.) away, this 8 in. lens will now be, 
not 8; but 9 in. from the plate, so the I in. 
stop is now working at F/g. Whether 
you use а quarter, a half, or whole plate 
makes no difference to the F number of 
the stop. If this is not quite clear write 
again. 
Distance. 
My difficulty is to express or suggest distance: 
Using a 5 in. lens on quarter-plate gives an 
unnatural angle. Would enlarging and liberal 
trimming help ? Does the height of the camera 
affect it ? etc. T. F. (Nottingham). 
A 5 in. lens with a quarter-plate (5 in. 
diagonal) includes about 53 degrees. 
Painters usually are content with about 
one-half this angle, or say roughly 30 deg. 
This you would get with a lens of about 
10 in. focal length. If your lens isa doublet 
(two components at opposite ends of 
the tube) one or other of them used singly 
probably would be somewhere near the 
mark. Of course you know that very 
slightly softening the definition of the 
distance aids in the way you need empha- 
sis. A low viewpoint sometimes helps 
in suggesting distance by giving promi- 
nence to near objects. 
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Sky High. 


One of the things I am always content to take for granted 
without troubling to explore for myself is the great use which 
photography has been to astronomers. It has shined up the 
solar system, polished the buckles of Jupiter and the brass 
plate of Mercury, and if it had not been for photography the 
heavens altogether would be considered сомау апа а back 
number. Two of the greatest triumphs of photography in this 
celestial realm, I believe, have been won in respect to Mars and 
Venus, our neighbours just over the way. 11 is by photography 
alone thet the Maitian atmosphere has been proved to contain 
water vapour. How the cunning camera proved that the people 
of Mars have water to drink I cannot tell, but perhaps if it 
goes on snapping that ruddy world it will find that they add a 
little of something stronger. In the case of Venus, photo- 
graphy has recorded the transit of the planet across the face 
of the sun, and there again my untechnical soul is baffled to 
explain how it is done or how tremendous are the results which 
follow from it. 


Those Horrid Martians. 

Venus just at present is an evening star, W.N.W., a little 
above the horizon, and at her softest and best in these July 
twilights. There has lately been published in America a book 
which proves Venus to be inhabited. ‘here are men and women 
on Venus, as well as novices and experts, fuzzyists and F/64’ists, 
and rich and poor, and simple and wise, and saints and—well, 
editors. A few years ago it was Mars which had the honour of 
being inhabited. It scems only the other day that the late 
Professor Lowell was: sending an expedition to the Andes ex- 
pressly to photograph Mars. But the Martians have proved 
singularly unresponsive. ‘They are а cold-blooded, unneigh- 
bourly folk. I remember Sir Robert Ball once telling us that 
if we had a flag the size of Ireland and waved it and the Martians 
happened to be looking through their telescopes they would 
detect the movement. It is true we have never cut out that 
mammoth piece of bunting, but we have had any number of 
flag days which in the aggregate must have accounted for much 
more than its equal, yet the Martians have never 1esponded. 
Not a whisper from them. Not a wink. 


Venus Inhabited. 


No wonder, then, that astronomers have turned to the virgin 
planet and have discovered the people to be there instead. We 
all know that there are canals on Mars, and now it is found 
that there is something of the same sort on Venus, only more 
ingenious. There are spokelike markings upon her surface, 
which give her the appearance of a cart wheel. ‘These, of course, 
like the photographs of them, must be due to human or super- 
human intelligence. Nature never makes cart wheels. Were 
it not for these spokes— please do not read it '' spooks ’’—the 
people on Venus would have à very uncomfortable time. If 
one could choose one's planet, Venus is hardly the planet one 
would choose. Half of it is scorched into а desert, and the other 
half frozen into a glacier. Half of it is in intolerable light and 
the other half in impenetrable darkness. Gradation-lovers 
would not be quite happy on a world that turns only one cheek 
to the sun. And all the moisture which is ever available is 


transferred to the dark, cold side, where it is locked up in ice 
and snow. These conditions might seem to militate against 


but Nature, in 
without the 


human comfort, 
she often does, 


creating Venus, reckoned, 25 


skill of her creatures. 
Love to Venus. 


If it was intended to meke а lonely planet, it was a great 
mistake to leave «ome mountains just on the border line between 
the sunny and the cold hemispheres. There they are- -a crinkly 
formation on the photograph now before me. And because 
of them the Venetians, іп the plains below, tind it possible to 


live. It comes about іп this way. | hose mountains intercept 
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the moisture and form glaciers on their slopes. 
lhese glaciers slip back into the bright valleys, 
спа the people have therefore built conduits 
elong which they pump the water from the melt- 
ing glaciers. "These conduits аге the spokes— there is simply no 
doubt about it. And this also explains, of course, why it is 
that Venus has some quite pretty clouds over its day hemisphere ; 

the water, you see, is brought back artificially from its dark 
side. In this wav the photographers on Venus manage to get 
water, though I guess they have to pay a special water-rate. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that if we were on Venus we should 
get our developing chemicals for next to nothing, whereas we 
should have to pay heavily for our water. But, anyway, it is 
doubtful whether they are really spokes at all. It may be a 
diffraction effect. Some people think it is. Venus may be а 
solitude after all. There may be none there to make war or to 
make exposures. Happy Venus! 


Incineration. 


A certain estimable art publication just issued states with 
pardonable pride that its advertisements are confined to an- 
nouncements of articles which serve artistic purposes. Nothing 
so vulgar as soap or sewing machines is advertised. The claim 
is certainly borne out on a perusal of the advertising pages 
fore and aft. They are mostly advertisements of fine art 
dealers, or frame-makers and gilders, or artists’ colourmen. 
But there is one advertisement which stands out in front of all 
others by virtue of the artistic function of the article it offers. 
It is the advertisement of a certain firm of hardware traders 
of a continuous burning stove, the most economical extant, 
of which it is said there are hundreds in use. My own few 
dabblings in art matters have convinced me that nothing could 
be more useful than the continuous burning stove in art. 


Excruciating Art. 


On looking over the advertisements in the same volume I am 
impressed by the tortures which have to be undergone in the 
sacred name of art. Innocent people think of art as a gentle 
and humane thing; it is nothing of the kind, it echoes with 
the shrieks and clanking of the torture chamber. Manufac- 
turers of metal work for pictures, for instance, speak of copper 
chains and lug hooks, clips and couplings and suspenders, split 
rings and brass-headed nails with wrought spikes, and, most 
horrid of all, screw eyes with short shanks. What our pictures 
have to go through! Then another batch of medizval cruelty 
crops up in the case of etching ; think of the press, the scraper, 
the needle, the rebiting varnish, the hand vices, the nitric acid. 
How long is this to be suffered ? 


A Spool of Film. 


This strip of film, in shroud of black, 
Popped lightly in my haversack, 
The while I walk by pine and pool, 
In valleys hot, on passes cool, 
Or go where forest branches crack, 
Or where the wild deer bivouac, 
Adds next to nothing to my pack, 
And yet—and yet this fateful spool— 
This strip of film— - 
May prove a rod upon my back ; 
By turns (of which it has the knack)! 
May make me seem а knave or fool ; 
When opened out, this spring-clipped tool 
Becomes a very scroll of wrack— 
This strip of film. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, lens, or 


accessories, see Supp. p. 8-10. 
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By Harry BUCKLEY. 


The original, a bromide print (7} xX 44), was awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


A FAIR DIVER. 
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The entry form for the London Salon of Photography 
has now been issued to regular exhibitois both in this 
country and abroad, and every pictorial 
photographer who is desirous of submitting 
work and has not received опе should 
send promptly for a copy before the supply is 
exhausted. Address the Hon. Secretary, London Salon 
of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.r. 
Readers of THE A. P. who intend submitting work—and 
we strongly advise them to do so—should note that the 
latest date for receiving pictures is Tuesday, September 
4th. Prints should not be framed, and must be sent by 
parcel or book post ; mounts should conform to the sizes 
set out in the entry form. Pictures from abroad must be 
neither framed nor mounted, and must be sent by parcel 
or book post in packages not exceeding 7 lts. in weight. 
These pictures will be suitably mounted by the Salon 
Committee, and every accepted picture will be shown 
under glass. Pictures тау be delivered by hand at 
the Gallery on September 4th only. Тһе Salon’s 
record of the past has demonstrated the soundness of 
its policy in everything that makes for a successful 
and attractive exhibition, and we hope that the pluck 
shown in going on with the shows in these difficult times 
will again meet with every support this year. 


At a time when so many beautiful and cherished things 
have been destroyed by the battleaxe, it is cheering to 
learn that one of the great wonders 
of the world has been marked up 
for preservation as far as human 
foresight can ensure it. California's 
giant trees are safe. The United States Government 
has lately taken over the Giant Forest, a tableland 
about two miles across, and including within its area 
the largest trees in the world, which also are the oldest 
living things in existence, One of the trecs is over 36 
feet through at the base and 279 feet high. A gift of 
{4,000 from the National Geographic Society has enabled 
the Government to preserve them, at least from the 
axe, and probably from fire. It 15 true that California 
is a long way off, but with the speeding up of aerial 
locomotion it may yet come within ordinary iourist 
distance— who knows * 


THE 
SALON. 


THE WORLD'8 
BIGGEST TREES. 
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Our friends the enemy, in spite of their present en- 
цгоѕѕтепќѕ, are not unmindfvl of the claims of photo- 
graphic literature. From 
а half-yearly German 
register of new publica- 
tions, we find that durine 
the first six months of 1916 there were published in 
Germany various handbooks of photography, a book on 
pocket cameras, a photographic encyclopedia, and a 
book on photography out of doors—half-a-dozen or more 
in all—as well asa text-book on photographic chemistry 
by an English author, and one or two works on photo- 
surveying. In 1915 the works of this class which saw 
the light were even more numerous, and included a 
volume on such a detached subject as aquarium photo- 
graphy, and also a history of the daguerreotype in the 
forties and fifties of the last century. 

G G 

When developing roll-film in a dish, as many workers 
do, care should be taken to avoid damaging the back 
of the film. Many film users 
do not pay sufficient attention to 
this, but reflection will show that 
much more care is needed in this 
direction than would be the case with a glass plate. 
Recently we were shown some roll-film negatives, and ` 
asked to account for some scratches that were plainly 
visible on the resulting prints and rendered enlarging 
almost hopeless. Examination showed that the 
scratches were not on the front of the negatives but 
on the back, and on further inquiry the developing 
dish was produced. А4 the bottom of this, in the glaze, 
were several small but sharp, gritty particles, and it 
was these that had done the damage. It must be borne 
in mind that the gelatine-coated celluloid forming the 
back of the film is very tender and very easily scratched 
or abraded, even more easily than the sensitive side. 
The above should be noted by all amateurs who con- 
tinue to use the dish method of developing. The use of 
a developing tank would, of course, reduce the possi- 
bility of damage to a minimum. 

One of the things most amateur workers take a long 
time to realise is the enormous effect the background 

exerts on the tones of a portrait. 

It is not even sufficiently considered 

by many professionals, but it is a 
: matter which requires possibly more 
attention when working out of doors than when in a 
studio. The lightness of flesh tones when taken against 
a dark ground is often emphasised by the lack of model- 
ling due to flat lighting. The dark flesh tones of faces 
taken “ against the sky ” are familiar to all, and again 
the unpleasant effect is often increased by absence of 
modelling. Given a lighting of full strength and grada- 
tion, and the kind of background does not matter so 
much; but as soon as any compression of the scale 
takes place, that is, as soon as the flesh tones are ren- 
dered in a high key, or in a low kev, or in a middle key, 
but with a short range, the background becomes а 
most important factor. It sets the value of the high 
lights and of the shadows if it is properly chosen. The 
importance of study in regard to this matter will be 
more evident when we say that the full gamut of tones 
from black to white is seldom pleasing in а pictorial 
portrait, usually giving à hard appearance. 
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T is by no means as 
widely realised as it 
should be by those 
who aspire to attain 

high success in the world of 
pictorial photography that 
a sound technical educa- 
tion in photography gener- 
ally is of the greatest im- 
portance. It may be said, 
without any fear of con- 
tradiction, that the ability 
to make good prints of 
fair technical excellence 
is not a sufficiently good 
equipment for the рго- 
duction of the highest class 
of work; but with very many who aspire to do this, 
this point is almost entirely disregarded. 

Very few amateurs take up photography from the 
first with serious pictorial aims. With some it is mere 
aimless snapshotting ; with others it is the fascination 
of certain rather mysterious processes of development or 
printing. Possibly a greater number still acquire a 
camera after reading some alluring advertisement of 
the joys of amateur photography, and decide to 
make some attempt at the portrayal of relatives or 
friends, pets or gardens, or incidents of their daily 
ilves, etc. 

With many amateurs who have begun in this casval 
fashion the fascination mentioned above fails to charm 
the fancy to the same extent as previously. The interest 
in the rule-of-thumb technical operations begins to wane, 
and it is then that the camera is laid aside entirely or 
only used at intermittent intervals. The worker to 
whom photography means more than mere snapsLotting 
will, however, turn his attention towards making his 
knowledge of some real value. 

There are many ways of doing this in connection with 
other hobbies, but for the present we are concerning 
ourselves with the artistic aspect of photography. 

The education of the artistie vision and the production 
of better work is a case of gradual development. In the 
first place we have to realise that the first great essential 
upon which all the ultimate success of our work is to 
depend is the power of producing pictures that embody 
the finest possible technique, and it is the sound educa- 
tion on technical matters connected with his art that 
is unfortunately too often neglected by most amateur 
photographers and many professionals. 


We have been taught that a reasonable exposure and 
correct development will give us a negative. It will, 
but possibly not the negative that will be the foundation 
of a perfect picture, for however beautiful the com- 
position is, good technique is demanded in order to 
gain the best from it as a picture. 
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PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


In the other arts this fact is fully realised. A pianist 
would not attempt the more difficult passages of Chopin 
before the preliminary training and scales had been 
thoroughly mastered; the painter has to serve a long 
apprenticeship before he can paint a picture; and yet 
there are some photographers who assume that training 
can be dispensed with and that at the same time first- 
class results may be obtained. 


With most photographers it is too often a case of 
neglecting to thoroughly master the technique of the 
craft, while devoting all their attention to the artistic 
side of the art; yet the two areinseparably allied. Good 
art will be spoiled—or rather perhaps it should be said 
the whole of the beauty cf the picture lost—through 
indifferent technique, because bad technical photo- 
graphy can never express what is artistically good, 
even if the worker has the highest possible ideal to 
translate. 

Every worker who would attain to the highest 
success must see that he has the technical knowledge 
and the requisite skill, for theory is useless without 
practice to express fully all that impresses him in his 
subject. 

Some subjects demand high technical skill in order 
that full justice may be done to them. Others of а 
simpler kind to a far less degree, but at the same time 
it must be admitted, and that without fear of contra- 
diction, that in order to be ready to make the best of 
ihe pictorial possibilities around us a sound technical 
education is necessary. We are glad to note, however, 
that there is a greater tendency to-day towards good 
technique in pictorial work than has been the case in 
the past, and there is no doubt that much of this pro- 
gress is due to the efforts of THE А. P. as the friend 
and guide of all serious photographers. 

In conclusion we would point out that at the present 
time, with many restrictions on out-of-door camera 
work, there should be found many opportunities for 
what we may term a higher technical education. If the 
worker is resident in Lendon or other large centre, it 
is not difficult to find classes where personal tuition and 
demonstrations or lectures at the local camera club 
afford the ideal means; but if he is situated away 
from the above, the time may be very profitably spent 
in the careful study of some sound photographic hand- 
book such as the '' Dictionary of Photography," pub- 
lished at the offices of THE А. P. AND P. N., and by 
experiments upon flowers, fruit or still-life subjects. 
Intelligently used, it is Рага to find as valuable a teacher 
as the latter, and it is certain that if the laws of pictorial 
composition are followed, care and attention paid to 
lighting and exposure, the development and production 
of a perfect negative, much useful knowledge will be 
gathered that will in the future Le of an immense help 
when conditions become normal again, апа pe 
photography more actively indulged in. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A CAMERA SUPPORT WHEN Сүсілхс.-Тһе cyclist photo- 
grapher rarely, if ever, carries a tripod, and it is when this 
desirable adjunct to our outfit is not at hand that we come 
across some subject that we wish to expose on that demands 
a time exposure. Recently the writer when cycling with his 
wife made use of the following simple support for a vest-pocket 
camera. Тһе two cycles were locked together in as upright а 
position as possible by leaning each towards the other, the 
saddle of the one machine resting against that of the other. 
Across the two saddles a book was rested, and on this the 
camera. The exposure was made very carefully to avoid any 
movement, but the resulting negative showed no sign of vibra- 
tion, and, provided that the operator stands well away from 
the machines, this will not happen. The above note is com- 
mended to the consideration of those photographers who cycle 
in company, and in very many cases will be found a most valuable 
assistant. R. M. F. 


* ж * * 


CONICAL MEASURING GLASSES—Every amateur photo- 
grapher knows from experience that the weak point in the 
conical measuring glass is the stem. If set down suddenly on 
a hard surface it is liable to break off short at this point. 
The photographer will effect economy in buying two or more 
Gilbertson’s measure pads. These are rubber pads which are 
slipped over the measure foot, giving greater stability and 
security. They can be obtained for a small sum at any photo- 
graphic dealer's. p. th 


* 


* LI * * 


А SIMPLE CAMERA Support.—The other day the writer 
wanted to photograph some quaintly carved detail in one of 
our most famous cathedrals, and at the time had only a vest- 
pocket camera with him, and, of course, no tripod upon which 
to support the instrument during the exposure. Тһе flat top 
back of a convenient chair was tried, but without success, as 
it was not wide enough to bear the camera with any degree of 
steadiness, and the attempt was given up in despair. Upon 
going away from the place, however, a toy shop was passed, 
and we were suddenly struck with an idea. А penny packet 
of the well-known '' Harbutt's Plasticine " was bought, and 
we again made our way towards the historic building and our 
possible exposure. The '' plasticine " was rolled into a lump, 
and fixed firmly upon the back of the chair; the camera was 
then gently but firmly pressed well into this, and was found to 
be held in position quite rigidly. The exposure was then 
made with a cap in order to avoid any vibration, a fine nega- 
tive being secured. This note is penned in order to demonstrate 
three things—the handiness, lightness (this could not be done 
with a large instrument), and adaptability of the small camera; 
secondly, the great assistance that can be rendered towards 
photography by the observance of seemingly small details ; 
and, lastly, to prove the truth of the old adage, so often for- 
gotten in photography, “ Where there's a will there's a way.” 

R. M. F. 
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THE RAPID DRYING OF NEGATIVES has always been а perplex- 
ing problem for those who have to rush their work off at a few 
hours' notice. Press photographers, as a rule, avoid the diffi- 
culty by making their urgent prints from the wet negatives. 
This method, of course. is out of the question where a con- 
siderable number of prints are wanted. Hot air has often 
been advocated as the quickest means of drying a negative, 
but the great drawback to applying heat to a wet emulsion 
is so well known that the professional is seldom anxious to 
give the method a trial. It is quite true that a still, hot atmo- 
sphere will very soon melt the film, but it is just as true that 
an even hotter atmosphere, when forced against it by means 
of an electric blower, dries the negative very quickly without 
any deteriorating eftects.— Professional Photographer. 
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SOME POINTERS IN SUCCESSFUL 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By J. E. T. CLARK. 


UCH has been written and said on the subject of selling 

photographs to the press, and some of the advice may 
be good in its way, but in the writer’s opinion (I have been 
selling photographs for reproduction for the past ten years) 
it is the commonsense man that “ gets there." No amount 
of advice, not excluding that given in the courses of the vanous 
correspondence schools, will make inconsiderate people con- 
siderate, and the haphazard man will seldom if ever sell photo- 
graphs to the press, as those who follow me through this article 
will agree. 

There are still a number of people who seem to think that 
only the reflex man stands a chance of getting his photographs 
published. It cannot be too often repeated that the type 
of camera makes no difference whatever to your chances of 
SUCCESS, 

If you have a reflex, and can use it better than any other 
camera, so well and good ; time and again I have seen at society 
weddings and suchlike functions the reflex man standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the man with the half-plate field outfit. Editors 
never trouble themselves about the type of camera used ; if a 
free lance brings in a photograph that is a better picture of a 
particular news item than the work of the staff photographer 
with a reflex, then the free lance sells his prints—make no mis- 
take about that. The man or the camera does not count; it 
is the finished article that does. 

When the pier of a south coast resort caught fire a few years 
ago practically every professional photographer in the town 
was on the spot within twenty minutes of the outbreak. The 
front was literally alive with photographers for a few 
minutes. А visitor with a postcard camera exposed three 
plates, and delivered his photographs to London editors in 
four hours; that visitor's photographs were published ex- 
clusively, and he made more than enough money to pav for 
his holiday. 

Again an L.C.C. tram jumped the lines in a suburban main 
road. Two shop fronts were wrecked and two people lost their 
lives. Photographers of all ‘sorts and conditions swarmed 
round in a little while. A poor house-to-house photographer 
with a half-plate outfit persuaded a tradesman to allow. him 
to stand on the roof of the shop. Result, the house-to-house 
photographer netted /4 15s. in reproduction fees. 

Of course, apart from news photographs, the scope of which 
is practically unlimited, there are the magazines, the various 
trade journals —a valuable field for the man possessing a tech- 
nical knowledge of a particular trade— and then such journals 
as the Car for matter of interest to motorists, and such like 
specialist journals, the Field, Country Life, Boys’ Own Paper, 
Wide World Magazine, etc., etc. 

To all those who intend dabbling in press work I would re- 
commend the '' Writers and Artists' Year Book," published at 
Is. This is a very useful little directory, containing a full 
list of periodicals published in this country and in America, 
together with other valuable information. If possible, photo- 
graphs should not be less than half-plate size, and glossy gas- 
light prints reproduce best. If a good subject, circulate at 
least a dozen prints, but in no case write lengthy letters to 
editors ; a short note to,the point is all that is necessary, and 
if you want the prints returned in case of rejection, enclose 
the postage. Write your name and address on the back of 
each print, and state in the covering note the fee you require 
for the “ right to reproduce once." 

Now as regards the price, in the ordinary way you should 
ask ros. ба. for a news photograph ; but if of special interest, 
and likely to form a full-page illustration, you should get from 
20s. to 420. Don't gasp. In the old days, before it was pos- 
sible to reproduce photographs, editors of thc illustrated weeklies 
would frequently pav from 7/20 to /25 for a full-page pen and 
ink drawing. Ав regards curiosity photographs and the like, 
you will not get ros. Gd. for these, unless they are exceptional 
or are accepted by some high-class publication. The free 
lance should be satisfied with what he can get for such photo- 
graphs, as they are capable of being produced by every amateur, 
however inexperienced, fees as low as 2s. 6d. being often ac- 
cepted. It is a great mistake to ask or expect too high a fee 
at first for other than up-to-date news subjects; these will 
always fetch their price, 


Special to “The A. P. &Р. N.” 
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COMBINING FIGURES WITH LANDSCAPE. 


Special te ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


By W. BULLOCH. 


In the following article the author describes how the picture reproduced on page 71 was made. 


HERE are several ways of combining figures with 
landscape; but for the insertion of a figure there 
is no better and certainly no easier way than that 

described herein. In “Тһе Woman with the Pail," repro- 
duced on page 71, is given an illustration of what can be 
done by the simple method here described, and the accom- 
panying illustrations from the originals of figure and 
landscape will show to what extent it has been successful. 
Both subjects were deliberately chosen with the intention 
of ultimate combination. Of the street view I had several 
negatives with native figures (the subject is Italian), 
none of which, however, were quite 
satisfactory ; also the one repro- 
duced, which was taken mainly for 
personal reasons. The figure sub- 
ject was taken at another time and 
place, but with the view to its use 
in the manner demonstrated. 

The usual method of combina- 
tion recommended is by making 
suitable transparencies and the 
use of masks, and from these 
transparencies making a new nega- 
tive, and while for some subjects 
or forms of combination no other 
method is possible, it is fraught 
with so many difficulties and un- 
certainties—especially for the tyro— 
that I do not recommend it. I 
prefer to make a good direct en- 
largement a little greater than I 
intend my ultimate print to be— 
say 12 by ro in. if my final print 
is to be 10 by 8 in., or thereabouts— 
using the smooth white variety of 
bromide paper for the purpose. 

In the exposure and development 
of this print 1 strive to get the 
fullest amount of detail possible 
in the highest lights, and develop 
the print just a little short of full 
density; indeed, I try to avoid 
any blacks in the print at all. 
Development must be carried no 
farther than will just give all detail without clogging the 
shadows. In the making of this print it is: worth while 
spending time and an extra sheet or two of paper to get 
just the right kind of enlargement. 

Having got a satisfactory enlargement of the ground 
picture, I next make a series of three or four enlargements 
of the, figure, varying the scale of enlargement in doing so 
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if I have not determined beforehand exactly where I 
intend placing the figure. In the case of “ The Woman 
with the Рай” that was not necessary, since the modern 
figure had to be covered by the figure inserted ; but it is 
necessary to observe the due relation of the figure to 
its surroundings in determining the position it has to 
occupy in the picture space, so that proper scale is 
maintained. 

In making the enlargement of the figure there is no 
need to paint it out or prepare the negative in any way. 
I cut out the figure carefully with a sharp-pointed knife, 
and then carefully shave the paper 
round the edges of the cut-out figure, 
and for this purpose I use the thin 
variety of bromide paper, so as to avoid 


The above are small reproductions of the two prints described in the article on this page. 


any thickness of edge, which would inevitably show as 
a sharp black line in copying. 

Having done this, I next dab the paper side of the cut- 
out figure with seccotine, and placing it in position on 
the ground picture rub it down into perfect contact, 
especially along the edges. 

Now in copying, something of that subtle thing called 
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“ quality " is inevitably lost in the process, but to com- 
pensate for this I now procecd to “ bite ” out here апа 
there a few touches of dctail in the high lights, and also 
strengthen in one or two places here and there a bit of 
detail in the darker masses, and a great deal can be done 
in this way towards unifying and pulling the picture 
together, giving it just the needed '' accent," broadening 
its masses, or imparting brightness and depth to its lights 
and shadows. 

] use ferricyanide for the high lights, and a touch of 
oil colour reduced with megilp and spirit, so that it dries 
flat, for strengthening the shadows, applying it with 
pledget of cotton wool for the larger masses, and a small 
brush on the smaller detail. 
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À comparison of the small originals and that of the 
combined reproduction shown as a full page (see p. 71) 
will show to what ап extent this simple method can be 
made to modify final results. 

No special comment is needed with regard to copying 
the prepared enlargement. I use magnesium ribbon 
burned on either side of, and immediately behind, the lens, 
so as to get a perfectly flat lighting that will give no possible 
shadow line where the cut-out edge of the figure and the 
basis picture join ; should any show it is easily touched 
out on the negative. 

This method of combination I have found infinitelv 
casier and more amenable to control than any I have vet 
tricd. 


“rag А. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions are tor the benefit of all veaders ot this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitors own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 


In 
Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' worth 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. ano P. №., 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. Амр Р. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent ; 
for сот purposes. 


but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The 
e Editor's 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to G. F. 
Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Higham’s Park, Chingford. (Title 
of print, “ In a Quandary.") Technical data: Plate, Wratten 
= Panchromatic ; exposure, 1 sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; 
time of dav, 2 p.m., July ; developer, azol; printing process, 
enlargement on Kodak plat. matt bromide. 

The Second Prize is awarded to Mrs. F. Wild, 8, Greenmore 
Road, Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “ Brother and Sister. '') 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 4 sec.; 
lens, Zeiss; time, July ; developer, amidol; printing process, 
Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss L. Wehrle, Ratcliff, Storey's 
Way, Cambridge. (Title of print, “ Good-morning, Brother 
Sunshine.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 
4 secs. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; time of day, 6 p.m., June ; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, Ilford bromide enlarge- 
ment. | 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Miss E. Warren, 105, 
Queen's Road, Loughborough. (Title of print, “ Somebody's 
Favourite.") Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; exposure, 
I-sth sec.; lens, К.К.; stop, Е/11; time of day, 5.30 p.m., 
July ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

Hon. Mention. 

C. Gadsby Thorpe, Belper; R. G. Morrison, Harlech; W. H. 
Edgar, Weybridge ; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley; C. A. White, 
Newport ; Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol ; J. L. Wood, Woodbridge ; 
J. Fenton, Rochdale; H. Warner, Hammersmith : ; F. Hayden, 
Hammersmith; F. N. Miller, King's Cross; J. Hutchinson, 
Oldham ; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford; E. €. Perry, London. 


Class I. 
F. 
J. 


Dearling, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; 
H. Saunders, Leeds; Mrs. К.М. 
D. M. Sedgwick, 
Oldham ; 


S. Taylor, Keighley ; 
J. O. Haynes, Cambridge ; 
Weller, Egremont ; Е.Н. Smith, Edgbaston ; 
London; К. Bodkin, Brockley; J. Hutchinson, 
Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup (2); A. Benson Rav, Burv; G. C. 
Matthew, Nottingham ; С.Н. Stableford, Birmingham ; A. 
Dunn, Bournville; A. Howard Garmston, Bristol; F. Powell 
Avles, London; J. Spenlove, Dublin; W. С. Jackson, Oxford. 


Class ІІ. 


W. Steele, Loughborough; H. N. Bassett, Selby; Miss М. 
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rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Grimes, London; A. D. Ingram, Plymouth; J. W. Dear, 
Chesterfield ; A. Benson Rav, Bury; J. L. Haynes, Cambridge ; 
R. W. Fry, Bristol; M. S. E. Winston, Hackney ; F. J. Fordyce, 
Bradford ; С. Walton, Holborn. 


Class ІІ, 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


.-- 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Rev. 
2, Genoa Road, Anerley. (Title of print, “ Vere.”’) Technical 
data: Plate, Twentieth Century Portrait; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; Stop, F/3; lens, portrait ; time of day, noon, July; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing ргпсеѕѕ, carbon. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to F. H. Burrell, 190, Hyndland 
Road, Glasgow. (Title of print, “Тһе Point in Question."') 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 
lens, Beck; stop, F/8; time of дау, noon, June: developer, 
azol; printing process, Seltona. 


An Extra Prize is also awarded to Sergt. H. E. Callender, 
Horse Guards, Whitehall. (Title of print, “ The Artist.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, 5 secs. ; lens, 
Goerz; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 4 pm., June; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process,. Wellington platino-bromide 
enlargement. 


——— € 


C. W. Le Warne, 


Beginners’ Class. 
C. Le Warne, Anerley; R. E. Neal, Tonbridge; В. E. 
R. G. Case, Taunton; N. E. Vickerstatt, 
Kenton; T. Gazelev, St. Albans; J. А. Tavlor, Chingford ; 
Ll. Creelman, Catford; R. E. Williams, Prescot (2); J. T. 
Dovle, Dublin; J. К. W ison, Benwell; A. R. Furber, Bristol ; 
R. €. Woods, Borrowash : V. Feldman, Wilburn ; R. Sinclair, 
Kettering ; Miss Bamford, Heswall ; Miss R. Heading, Malvern ; 
к. E. Hickson, Richmond; G. Phillip, Yateley; Miss А. 
Everett, Guildford; E. Jewers, Kirkwall; J. H. Taylor, 
Fastville; К.Н. Burrell, Glasgow; A. E. Angel, Westbury ; 
H. N. Mallett, Radleigh ; James, Bow; Miss Goldfish, 


Kev. 
НеПага, Woolwich ; 


Hertford; D. M. Paine, Cambridge; R. M. Neill, Sunderland ; 
S. Flack, Kennington; H. G. Ansell, Sutton; H. T. Callender, 


Whitehall. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THE PAIL. Ву W. Buttocn. 
The original, a bromide print (74 x 03), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article on page бо. 
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REST IN BARRACKS. By S. BRiCARELLI (Italy). 


The original, а toned bromide print (8] x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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A LITTLE GIRL IN A BIG HAT. By E. C. Perry. 
The original, a bromide print (71 x 9]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


COUNTRY GIRL. 


A 


was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


7%), 


The original, a bromide print (8} > 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Good News for Societies. 


I have some very good news for my readers this 
week, which I trust will be fruitful at the exhibitions 
of next winter. It will be remembered that some 
weeks ago I hinted there was some evidence of a 
possible relaxation of the stringent regulations 
which have practically forbidden outside photo- 
graphy all over the country, unless you were one 
of the favoured few who could convince the com- 
petent military authority that it was for the good 
of the country if you were entrusted with an official 
permit authorising you to do this and not to do 
that. I said you may be one of the '' favoured 
few,” more in the sense that they were very few 
indeed ; whilst on the other hand, in certain cases, 
the C.M.A. was a sensible fellow, and ruled his 
area with a mixture of regulation and common 
sense. These were also very few indeed. For 
some time, however, it has been quite as unsatis- 
factory to the official as it was to the genuine amateur 
photographer, and on both sides there has been a 
desire that some modification of the ban should 
take place. As recently as July 9 and July 16 I 
returned to the subject and recorded proofs of the 
official desire to help. 


The Maze Cleared. 

I am just as patriotic as most of my readers, 
but for some time I have felt that the restrictions 
imposed on outside photography, and varied inter- 
pretations put upon the regulations by different 
authorities, just brought us into the land of '' 'e 
don’t know where 'e are." In central areas, far 
away from the coast line, and in many cases in the 
midst of a purely agricultural district, the prohibi- 
tion was as silly as it was unnecessary. Now all 
this is changed, and every chief officer of police 
has been furnished with an official confidential 
handbook which tells him which district is free 
from restriction, and which district, or part of a 
district, is still prohibited for outside photography, 
i.e. without the possession of an official permit 
granted by the competent military authority. The 
chief of police is also in the position of not only 
being able to tell applicants which is free and which 
is not free, but can give the address of the C. M.A. 
to apply to. 


Are you Free for Outside Photography ? 


In the first place let me make it clear that the 
ban of prohibition has been removed from a great 
many areas hitherto restricted, and areas that 
were fully and completely restricted are now onlv 
partially so. To find out if your district is free, 
apply to the head police office nearest your resi- 
dence, and societies wishing to know if any district 
or area covering any of their arranged rambles is 
free must take their syllabus to the police of their 
district, and they will be informed at once. For 
reasons which are obvious, no detailed list of non- 
prohibited places can safely be published, and 
reily none are needed. That knowledge is con- 
fidential to the police or military official, but he 
will readily, and I believe has instructions to do 
so, inform you, for your guidance, if any particular 
area is free or prohibited. 
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Many Counties Entirely Free. 


What has surprised me most is the large number 
of counties that are entirely free from any restric- 
tion whatever, either as to outside photography or 
sketching, providing the provisions of Regulation 19 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations are strictly 
observed. Before I explain what this means I will 
give an example county to illustrate the extent 
of its freedom. The military areas in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire are no longer prohibited areas 
for the purpose of sketching and outside photo- 
graphy, and it is not necessary to be in possession 
of a permit from the competent military authority 
to carry or use photographic or sketching apparatus 
unless it is for a purpose prohibited by Regulation 19 
previously referred to. arts of the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire are still prohibited, and parts 
are set free. As I have already indicated, many 
counties are completely free from restriction. 


What cannot be Done. 


The provisions of Regulation 19 of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, of course, remain un- 
altered, and very properly one would be liable to 
immediate arrest and confiscation of camera were 
he to attempt, without the official permit, to take 
any photograph of any military or naval works, 
harbour, railway, canal, bridge, munition works, 
or any place or thing used in connection with any 
naval or military matter. In cases where war 
material is manufactured or stored, the consent of 
the Ministry of Munitions is sufficient ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, society photographers do not require 
to do any of these things. They are out for pic- 
torial photography, and will have, I am sure, the 
good sense not to jeopardise the privileges recently 
extended to photography and sketching. In con- 
clusion, let me impress upon each of my societv 
readers that if you have any doubt ask at the police 
office nearest your residence ; if they do not know 
the officer in charge will get to бон from his 
superior officer, and, failing to get a satisfactory 
reply, write to the head police office of the district. 
It will be their duty, and I am sure their pleasure, 
to inform you correctly if your district is free from 
restriction, 


A War-time Measure. 

An excellent idea reaches ime from the city of 
Leeds, where there are some four societies all doing 
good work, but a couple of the oldest and most 


centrally situated have felt the pinch of the period, 


for the past two years, with the result they have 
arranged to co-ordinate their lecture list for next 
session. I am referring to the Leeds Photographic 
Society, one of the oldest organisations in the 
country, and its younger rival, the Leeds Camera 
Club, who have made some history photographically. 
It was these two societies that were in the mind 
of the late A. Horsley Hinton when he said he had 
discovered * photographic politics " in Yorkshire, 
and now one is pleased that in this age of coalition 
and community of interests two societies such as 
I speak of can sink local prejudices and rivalries 
to the extent indicated for next winter session. 
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I am glad of it, and wish the venture the success 
it deserves. I believe twelve lectures are the extent 
of the ol, but otherwise the organisations retain 
their distinctive features. 


Free Societies, be Smart. 


The Leeds co-ordination opens up a wide field 
for extension of the idea, and I recommend societies 
who by reason of nearness and other easy condi- 
tions of travel whereby they may fraternise to 
develop the feature next winter very much more 
than has been the custom of the past. In fact, I 
think we should not wait for the winter session, 
but do it at once, wherever it is feasible. This 
week I have been able to clear the air by showing 
how many facilities the inland towns will hence- 
forward possess over those situated in coastal 
areas. Here is a grand opportunity to the free 
societies to extend the hand of brotherhood to the 
yet restricted societies by inviting them to have a 
day of freedom with them. It should be on the 
basis of all welcoming and hospitality costs to be 
borne by the inviting society, Тыл the visiting 
society only the railway charges to struggle with. 
I remember some very successful and pleasure- 
giving excursions of a few years back, when the 
Hull Society visited the Leeds Camera under like 
hospitality, and they are over fifty miles apart. 
Many societies are better placed by reason of shorter 
distances, Who will be the first to try it? Let 
me know, and the enterprise shall not go unre- 
corded. 


Lucky London Societies. 


I have been wondering how the ramblers of the 
Willesden Photographic Society have been going 
оп this season. It will be remembered they had а 
most successful season in 1916, and were somewhat 
despondent this season, as the restrictions would 
militate against their success. They are now in 
luck's way, and should make up for lost time. 
This society has had experience of fraternising 
with other London societies, particularly the Cripple- 
gate Society, and should read my note as above. 
Cannot some of the London societies do something 
for the Southern or East Anglian societies in coastal 
areas ? 


To Secretaries. 


Sccieties who have any items of interest to send 
me during the next couple of weeks should do so 
as early as реи іп each week, as the exigencies 
of the period and the addition of the holiday arrange- 
ments make it necessary to go to press very much 
earlier each week. Societies who have completed 
their winter syllabus, but do not propose to print 
it yet, would oblige me by sending on a skeleton 
draft of the points of interest, and comment will 
be made, possibly to our mutual advantage. 1 
am frequently told by secretaries that they. derive 
great benefit from reading the suggestions from 
other societies. Very often they take the germ 
of interest and evolve a full ear of wheat. That is 
why it is here and why I am so insistent on each 
society contributing its quota to that interest. 
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SIMPLE PRINTING-FRAME ADAPTER. 


AM in possession of a quarter-plate 

camera, and my printing frames are 
all quarter-plate size, with the exception 
of one, which is half-plate. Ав I was 
desirous of printing some of my quarter- 
plate negatives on to full-size postcards, 
and not being in possession at the time 
of a postcard printing frame for use with 
quarter-plate negatives, I adapted my 
half-plate frame for the purpose in the 
following way. 

I procured two small pieces of mill- 
board, same thickness as my negative 


Fig. 1. 


glass (pieces of card box will do), and cut 
one to fit tightly inside the frame (where 
the half-plate negative is placed) as in 
fig. 1. I then took the millboard out of 
the frame and placed it flat on a drawing 
board or other level surface, and placed 
an old quarter-plate negative in the 
centre, leaving same margin at top and 
bottom of millboard. With a sharp 
knife I cut out a piece exactly the size 
of the quarter-plate, as in fig. 2. From 


OPENIN G, 
SIZE. OF 


Y PLATE 
NEGATIVE 


Fig. 2. 


my second piece of millboard I now cut 
two strips measuring five and two-eighths 
inches long and five-eighths of an inch 
wide. I also cut two more, measuring 
three inches long and five-eighths of an 
inch wide (see fig. 3). I now glued one 
each of the five two-eighth inch strips 
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opposite each other on longest side of 
opening on millboard, overlapping each 
of them one-eighth of an inch over 
opening. The other two three-inch strips 
I glued down in a similar way on the 


remaining sides opposite, leaving а 
rebate on the reverse side of the mull- 
board of one-eighth of an inch to hold 
negative (see fig. 4). When dry, the 
card is inserted into the printing frame, 
and is ready for use. 

Of course the rebate can be made 
larger if the worker so desires, or if he 
intends printing without a mask, as the 
rebate serves as a splendid mask if cut 


Fig. 4. 


to proper size; but as I generally use 
a mask I found it was not necessary to 
have it bigger than the measurements 
given. | 
In conclusion, I must add that this 
simple contrivance has suited its purpose 
admirably, and I trust it may prove as 
useful to some other fellow Mo 


وھ 


A FILM DEVELOPING DISH. 


AVING occasion a little while ago 
{о develop some roll-films I found 
that I had no suitable dish on hand, 
being mostly a plate worker. With the aid 
of the roller of a four-inch squeegee, and a 
bit of scrap sheet brass, I very soon made 
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a dish suitable for all films up to quarter- 
plate, and which answered my purpose 
admirably. 

Out of the piece of sheet brass I cut two 
pieces to the shape shown at А in plan. 
Having done this, I drilled a hole in each 


A 


as shown to take the spindle of the roller. 
After drilling the hole, I bent the project- 
ing piece across the dotted lines, square 
with the long piece. Putting each of 
these on to the ends of the roller with the 


spindle through the holes, and dropping 
the whole into position as shown in plan 
at C, it now only remained to bend the 
ends of the strips round the edges of the 
dish as shown in sectional elevation at 
B, and the dish was complete. 

Method of attaching strips to roller is 
shown at D. No dimensions are given, as 
the reader will decide this for himself, 
according to the size of dish and roller he 
is using. Keeping the roller about one- 
eighth of an inch from bottom of the dish 
means a saving in amount of developer 
used. Edges of the strips should be filed 
and finished with fine emery paper, to 


remove anything likely to scratch the 
film. This dish was all that I desired, and 
cost me nothing otherwise than those 
things which every amateur has. 

G. H. F. B. 
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HIS week we have 
another batch of 
defective negatives 
to consider. Fig. 1 
looks a bit of a 
puzzle. Of course, 
it is easy to say the 
film is fogged, but 
that is rather like 
the doctor saying, 
“The man is 1H." 
We want to know 
the disease, and, if 
this particular film can't be cured, 
how others may be prevented from 
getting the same sort of sickness. 

First then the general fog, the black- 
ness all over the film, has clearly been 
produced in the camera. We know this 
because the edge of the film protected 
by the camera back is free from this 
general fog. We know that if a film is 
fogged in the camera the light must 
get in either through the lens or through 
some hole in the camera. А hole 
big enough to pass a volume of light 
sufficient to give this fog would easilv 
be seen, and could not long escape 
observation. As no hole was found it 
was a fair assumption that the fogging 
took place through the lens. This 
being so, there are two possibilities. 
The camera may have been tampered 
with by some inquisitive and mis- 
chievous person. 16 is to be feared 
such things do happen sometimes ! 
On the other hand, surmises of tamper- 
ing are often made as the least trouble- 
some way of solving the mystery, and 
innocent folks are blamed,either openly 
or otherwise. The other possibility 
is to be found in the vagaries of the 
shutter. Some types of ''everset " 
shutters, when set for “time” and 
opened, will, on pressing the bulb or the 
trigger, close and open again. Thus, 
unless one looks carefully, one may be 
deceived by the click of the shutter 
into supposing all is well. Now it is 
evident that if this were so the film 
would be very thoroughly fogged. 

But we have to explain the lighter 
patch in the centre, and the line which 
is dark on the fog and light on the 
lighter patch. Paradoxical as it may 


appear, the light patch is due to more 
fogging still! It is due to light passing 
through the lens when the camera was 
closed up, the lens then being close to 
the film. But you may ask how it is 
that this extra fogging, or more 
correctly this extra light action, 
produces a patch which is lighter 
instead of one which is darker. The 
fact is that exposure up to a certain 
degree increases density, but beyond 
that point it diminishes it. We do not 
know that the degree of over-exposure 
necessary to produce this effect of 
"reversal," as it is called, has ever 
been accurately measured, but it 
probably amounts to thousands of 
times the normal exposure. So of the 
light patch we may say reversal has 
begun to set in. The line is really an 
image of the sun, which has moved 
across the film. Probably the camera 
was turned lens upwards in order to 
alter the stop, and so was pointed 
towards the sun. We have seen films 
fogged black all over and with these 


CAUSES. (II.) 


The worker is most likely to come 
across reversal in interior work, where, 
of course, windows get many times 
the exposure they require. Suppose 
a white sunlit cloud seen through an 
open window of a church, and, at the 
same time, dark oak seats in the less 
well lit portion of the interior. The 
oak might require twenty minutes' 
exposure at F/rr, and the sky one- 
eightieth of a second. Thus the sky 
would receive an exposure 96,000 times 
too long, and this would be enough to 
give reversal of the window; in fact, 
more than enough, as we have had it 
quite distinctly shown with less 
extreme cases. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are a very interesting 
little study. Obviously one is the 
negative, and the other the print 
from it. There is an irregular patch of 
fog occupying the centre of the plate. 
What has caused it? This might 
puzzle one for a long time, unless one 
knew that the plate was a backed one 
and also orthochromatic. During 


Fig. 1. 


semi-transparent marks lke a worm- 
track wriggling about over the film, 
the camera having been pointed more 
or less in the direction of the sun for 
some little time. 


development, probably during the 
early stages, the backing “was rubbed 
off the centre of the plate, quite'super- 
ficially, with а finger, so that the 
plate might be examined for density. 


2 (Supplement) 


It was then held against the ruby 
lamp, which was unfortunately not 
a safe light. 


The plate was іп conse- 


Fart 
Fig. 2. 


quence fogged from the back, and on 
being returned to the developer this 
light action has developed. Under 
ordinary circumstances nothing much 
can be done with such a negative, 
though if it were extremely valuable 
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it might be reproduced and some 
improvement effected by increasing the 
contrast. But we may learn from such 
a contretemps several points which will 
tend to improve future work. The first 
is, that the light must be a safe one. 
We cannot devote space this week to 
deal with the testing of a safe light, 
but we may say that a Wratten safe 
light, or a Boots safe light, for the 
ordinary yellow-green ortho. plate 
may always be relied on, and either is 
quite inexpensive. We have also 
found that two thicknesses of ruby 
fabric and two of canary will form a 
safe light with an 8 c. p. electric 
lamp or an ordinary bat's-wing burner. 
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developer softens the backing so that 
the sponge readily dislodges it. Then 
if examination of the plate (should 
that be deemed necessary) is practised, 
any trace of fog will be uniform all over 
the image. But the wisest course is to 
develop by time and temperature, 
making no inspection of the plate, and 
in fact keeping the dish covered during 
the whole period of development. 

Fig. 4 is also a case of fog, but general 
fog, as may be seen by the margins. 
This negative is an orthochromatic 
film, and again fog is due to an unsafe 
light in the dark-room. This we know 
because there is a veil of fog over the 
margins as well as over the rest of the 
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Fig. 4. 


Next, in case of doubt, turn the lamp 
to face the wall, and use only the 
light reflected from the wall. Set 
up a piece of card or thin wood to cut 
off any light which may be leaking 
through small holes or crevices in the 
back of the lamp. Another method 15 
to set on the work table a good-sized 
box, standing on its end, and to work 
inside it, and so, of course, using only 
reflected light, to lessen any risk of 
fogging the plate. 

Then, if the backing must be 
removed, let it be removed entirely. 
This is only the work of a moment if 
a small sponge or a tuft of cotton 


film. In this case the fog veil destroys 
the gradation in the shadows, and, 
in fact, almost obliterates all the 
shadow tones, this being all the more 
so because the original exposure was 
rather short and the shadow tones were 
rather feebly rendered. It is well to 
note that in all subjects where shadow 
gradation is very important, as in 
interiors, for example, everything 
should be done to avoid this inter- 
ference by fog. Light fog may be 
avoided by making sure of the safe 
light, and chemical fog by using a 
developer not too strong in alkali and 
to which a little bromide is added, 


wool is used. 


Fig. 3. 


A Cinema History of the War.-- According to a statement in 
the Evening News, Messrs. Pathé, the great cinema firm, are 
now preparing an authentic film history of the war. They 
already have upwards of 70,000 feet of film recording incidents 
bearing upon the events which preceded and followed the out 
break of the war, gathered from the countries concerned in the 
struggle. As the films are being brought into chronological 
order and edited, and added to, thev will form а remarkable 
pictorial historv of the great events of the past tliree vears 


The Amateur Postal Camera €Club.— 1 here 
this club for a few good pictorial workers 


are vacancies 1n 


Apply ations for 


The minute or so in the 
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especially in hot weather. 


membership, enclosing two or three mounted specimen prints, 
to be made to the hon. secretarv, W. L. G. Bennett, Kemerton, 
Lustleigh, Devon. 


War Portraits Wanted.— With à view to securing as complete 
a record as possible of the war and everybody and everything 
connected, the Committee of the National War Museum is 
making an appeal to friends and relations of officers now serving 
or who have at апу time served with the forces during the war, 
for free gifts of portraits of these officers. Тһе photographs 
should be unmounted bromide prints, and should have all details, 
dates, etc., clearly written on the backs. 
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so long a time as the landscape negative. 
Flower photography is flower  por- 
traiture, and comes into the same cate- 
Snow-clad landscape negatives and 
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Lens. 
Could you tell me whether the lens with which 
the enclosed was taken is a good one? 14 is 
marked F/6, and was used at full aperture. 
E. E. Y. (Blackheath). 
The old saying about “ The proof of 
the pudding," etc., is one of good sound 
sense, which at times we are all apt to 
overlook. With regard to a camera lens, 
what it will do, when all is said and done, 
is the outstanding fact. The fact that 
your lens is me .ked F/6 makes it fairly 
probable that t is not a very old one, 
although some of the old portrait lenses 
had larger apertures than that. The 
print you submit points to a good nega- 
tive, and also shows that, at any rate for 
work of this kind and under the conditions 
existent, its performance is excellent. 
What you say about the slanting card 
no doubt accounts for the slight falling 
off as regards definition in the right lower 
corner. 
Supplementary Lens. 
I have a 34 by aj box-form camera with which 
I wish to photograph objects at three feet. 
The focus of my lens is F/4.5 in. Can I obtain 
a supplementary lens for this purpose ? etc. 
E. R. (Camberwell). 
The lens of а box-form or fixed-focus 
instrument usually is so placed that it 
brings to a focus on the plate rays from 
an object so far away that the rays may 
be regarded as practically parallel, say 
20 ft. or beyond in the case of a small 
camera lens. If we wish to deal with 
nearer objects we must cause the rays 
coming from them towards the lens to 
be (practically) parallel. Now when an 
object is at or just beyond the focus of a 
lens these rays emerging from the lens 
are sensibly parallel. Therefore, if you 
wish to deal with an object 36 in. from 
your camera lens you need a supple- 
mentary lens of 36 in. focal length placed 
just in front of your lens. 
Bromide Paper Negatives. 
I shall be much obliged if you will inform me as 
to development, fixaticn, etc. Is it possible 
to make positives from such negatives ? Would 
vou advise thin, smooth paper ? How can ex- 
posure be estimated? J. A. T. (Chingford). 
Yes, it is advisable to use paper of thin, 
smooth kind. Development is carried 
further than that requircd for a positive 
print. Density may be judged by looking 
through the negative, allowance being 
mentally made for the paper support 
in place of glass. Fix for about the same 


time that you would for a plate. Papers 
vary in speed, as do plates, but not to 
such a wide range. Exposure must first 
of all be discovered by a trial negative 
exposed in strips. As a rough guide you 
may assume that average bromide paper 
requires twenty to thirty times as much 
exposure as an average rapid plate. For 
example, one-half to one minute would 
be somewhere near the mark for a well lit 
still-life or portrait subject, in a light 
room, with stop F/8. If you refer to p. 
349 in our issue of April 13, 1914, you will 
find further practical notes on this subject. 
Quinol-acetone. 
Can vou give me a formula for the use of ace- 
tone and hydroquinone ? ctc. 
Н. R. L. (Walthamstow). 

Both the following formule have bcen 
recommended as reliable, and either may 
suit your purpose. Note that any de- 
veloping formula containing acetone tends 
to produce somewhat hard results. 

A—Water I oz., quinol 15 gr., soda 
sulphite 25 gr., acetone 30 minims. Dilute 
with equal volume of water. 


B—Water r oz., quinol 5 gr., soda 
sulphite 60 gr., potass. bromide 8 gr., 
acetone 30 mimims. 


Acetone exerts a kind of tanning action, 
and prevents frilling, so is recommended 
for summer work. It should not be used 
along with metabisulphite. The vapour is 
inflammable. It dissolves celluloid, and 
therefore is not to be used with films or 
celluloid trays. 
Flower Photography. 
In your article on flower photography, July 2, 
you say that ‘ exposure should be so full that 
development is complete in about half the time 
usually given to landscape subjects." Тһе 
highest authorities lay it down that, whatever 
the exposure, there is a correct time for develop- 
ment for the particular plate and printing 
process, etc. J. B. P. (France). 
What you and the above-named highest 
authorities say is quite right as far as 
it’ goes—provided always that we stick 
to one and the same subject. But end 
this is the point you miss— the light ond 
shade character of the subject, and the 
effect sought, have both to be taken into 
consideration. The general consensus of 
experienced opinion is that for portraiture 
(for example) we require a softer contrast 
negative than we do for brightly lit 
summer landscape. i.e. the portrait nega- 
tive does not require to be developed tor 


succession. This developer does not keep 
at all well- beyond a few days If you 
want best results, vou will make up only 
enough for one day's work. If this 
developer works too quickly for you at 
first, you may soak the card for a few 
minutes first of all in plain cold water ; 
pour this off and then apply the developer. 
The greenish black of onc of your prints 
points to excess of bromide. 1f the fore- 
going does not solve your difficulties 
write again. Meanwhile keep your nega- 
tives softer by not carrying development 
so far. 
Fiat Bromide Prints. 

1 enclose some bromide prints from quite plucky 

negatives. The results are the same, no matter 


what exposure I give, etc. 
J. B. (Wembley). 


Dark, flat results such as you submit 


suggest various possible contributory 
factors, e.g. considerable over-exposure 
(printing), stale (damp) paper, over- 


development with very full exposure, 
too energetic developer. The developer 
you mention, viz., azol, is excellent, suit- 
ably diluted, of course, e.g. 15 to 12 
minims azol to I oz. of water. Try con- 
siderably less exposure in graduated 
strips. The clean edges of your prints 
suggest that the paper is not at fault. 
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Official War Photographs. 


If the exhibitions of official war photographs set the tune 
for future exhibitions of the pictorial sort we shall have to 
consider seriously the question of wall space. The war photo- 
graphs spread themselves as though paper mattered nothing 
in the world. At the Grafton Galleries, where the Canadian 
photographs are now showing, the smallest picture on view is 
about the size of the largest in the ordinary photographic 
exhibition, while the largest -which the newspapers are fond 
of calling a mammoth snapshot— would cover the side of a 
house or a moderate hoarding. Superficial dimensions аге 
evidently of no consequence when war records are concerned. 
Enlarging has been given the rein, so to speak, or, rather, Raines 
have been given the enlarging. 
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Some Enlarging. 


If the Salon were to go in for things on this scale, the accom- 
modation of its usual number of three or four hundred pictures 
would make the hanging committee perspire more profusely 
than ever. It could only be done, so far as I can see, by annex- 
ing the neighbouring Carlton Hotel and Atheneum Club. 
Yet I am bound to say, purely from the point of view of the 
visitor, that I like these big enlargements which half-a-dozen 
of you can look at at once from a standpoint half-a-dozen feet 
away. You do not have to bring your pincenez within an 
inch of the surface in order to discover whether what is repre- 
sented is man or mountain. Of course, many pictorial efforts, 
which are made for modesty, would not stand the shock of 
such enlargement—which is all the greater reason for making 
such enlargement compulsory. 


Still Life. 


Another hint which exhibition organisers might take away 
from the war exhibitions is to make some use of the centre of 
the gallery. The centre of the gallery is too often a vacant 
space, as though it were reserved for dancing or apoplectic fits, 
Something is lacking in artistic balance so long as the whole 
of the interest is confined to the four walls. The Salon, it is 
true, has some supplementary screens in the centre, but.I think 
it would be even more effective to have some still-life tableau 
which could repeat and reinforce the theme of the pictures. 
At the Grafton Galleries, for instance, in each of the five salons, 
you turn away from pictures of lurid war to find at your very 
elbow something of the real thing in the shape of a bit of Zeppelin, 
ог à trench mortar, or a German helmet, or a machine gun, all 
prettily draped with the Union Jack. These things react on 
the pictures in a fascinating way. 


Tableaux. 


I hand on that idea to the 
home the realism by some attempt, 
central exhibit, showing, say, Mr. Sherril Schell’s favourite 
statuettes, or Mr. Bertram Park’s grotesque and peacocks’ 
feathers, or Heer Polak’s antique furniture, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby's engaging dolls? Perhaps Mr. Wellington could set 
up a model of his garden pool, and there must certainly be a fur 
boa or two. Some such arrangement would sustain the interest 
of the pictures mightily. It would give the visitors, spiritually 
as well as physically, something to fall back upon. 


Outdone. 


One thing impresses me on looking at war pictures, espe- 
cially those which aim at some sort of unity of structure and 
decorative idea. Many a war photographer has tried to make 
a picture out of the speckled patterns of the upthrown earth 
immediately following an explosion, or the cloud shapes assumed 
by a cluster of bursting shells. But these things, for all the 
terror and death in them, are puny, from a pictorial point of 
view, by the side of the vaster effects of Nature in storm and 
convulsion. In the same way the sound of gunfire and falling 


autumn Salon. Why not drive 


not too elaborate, at a 
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bombs is always outdone in majesty by thunder, 
which some poet supposed he complimented 
when he called it heaven's artillery. Nature 
always outdoes us, even at our best—and 


worst. People are saying already how dull it will be after the 
war is over. Buf there will always be sea and mountain and 
cloud. 


Good Resolutions. 


A lady writer in this paper not long since was urging the 
benefits of early rising upon the pictorial photographer. Those 
who tried to follow her precept and example and failed igno- 
miniously may be comforted to know that the great ones of the 
earth have been similarly found wanting in the austere virtue 
required. 1 came across these incriminating entries in the 
diary of Dr. Samuel Johnson: 


1760, 
1704.- 


Resolved, to rise as сагіу as I сап, 
My purpose is from this time to rise early. 

1764 (September).-—I resolve to rise early ; not later than six, 
if 1 can; I hope sooner, but as soon as I can. 

1765. “Му resolution. 1 purpose to rise at eight, because, 
although I shall not усі rise сапу, it will be much earlier than 
I now rise. 

1769... I purpose and hope to rise early іп the morning, at 
eight, and by degrees at six. 

2.--1 hope to rise by degrees more early in the morning. 
I hope to rise at eight. 


It is true there was no camera to woo the lexicographer from his 
bed, but I think even thus it would have been all the same. 
The photographer, if he ever ventures to speak about the glories 
of the sunrise, is generally told by his friends that they for 
their part know nothing at all about it, as it is not their custom 
to be out so late! 


Nothing. 


“ How to Make a Camera out of Nothing " is the title of 
an article in one of the monthly magazines. But that is nothing 
much after all. How many have succeeded in making nothing 
out of а camera ! 


Mass or Detail. 


Editorial comment commented last week on the weird forms 
trees and other objects may assume when seen in the almost 
dark. Presumably the sleeper out is encouraged to study art 
problems at 10.30 or 11 “ summer time." I tried it the other 
night, but certain well-marked racial antipathies which I share 
with all of my species prevented my getting either pleasure or 
much benefit. 


What's that weird form I see stretching its arm 
Across the sky ? 

Is it a man or beast or some strange tree 
Catches my eye ? 


There is no fog to-night, things can't loom large 
Through any haze, 

Nor did I dine too late, nor drink enough 
To touch my gaze. 


The twilight, detail dims, and all the planes 
Of distance gone, 

Whether 'tis near or far I cannot say, 
Things look all wrong. 


But oft where eyesight fails one's ears may tell 
Or this or that, 

The mystery's solved at length by dulcet voice— 
My neighbour's cat ! 
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[t is surprising how very few amateur workers whose 
aim is the production of good landscape pictures realise 
the fact that bright sunlight is not 
by any means necessary for the 
best results. In bright sunlight the 
colours are more brilliant, and pre- 
sent very considerable orthochromatic problems. Atmo- 
sphere, aerial perspective, and clouds are frequently 
absent, and details in distant objects are often far too 
sharply rendered for the best pictorial effect to be 
obtained. A dull day in landscape work will be found to 
be the сазу solution of the above difficulties, which, to 
the average worker, are formidable enough. It is not 
intended to decry the value of sunshine, but rather to 
point out that even if the day is dull and cloudy it is 
not by any means wise to give up photography ; and 
ic will be found that when an expedition is made with 
the camera on a dull day the results will be fruitful in 
pictures. Subjects will also be found that would prove 
useless in brilliant sunshine, and even those previously 
done under the latter conditions will take троп them- 
selves a new and wider interest. One of the greatest 


LANDSCAPES WITH 
SUNSHINE. 


assistants that an aspiring landscape photographer 


can have is a thorough knowledge of the results brought 
about by the different atmospheric and weather con- 
ditions of Nature, and advantage should be taken on 
the next dull day to make some exposures and mental 
observations for future use in this direction. Some 
form of stand will be needed for the camera, and this, 
in turn, will lead to more deliberate work and save many 
wasted plates or films from haphazard snapshotting. 


m 
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Only a small minority of Londoners know how 
much of old England still exists almost at their doors. 
The few who accompany Mr. A. H. Blake 


OLD on his rambles are among these, and the 
ENGLAND. articles which were printed a few years 


ago in the Evening News doubtless intro- 
duced many quaint old-world spots to lovers of the 
picturesque. The special number of the Studio, on 
Country Cottages, while dealing, of course, with build- 
ings in Kent, Surrev, and Sussex, did not touch Middle- 
sex, Herts, Essex, or Berkshire, probably because of 
finer material elsewhere and restrictions of space. But 
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we know of quite a number of charming old places 
within the limits of a day's outing if one does not have 
to cross London. To get from Catford to Uxbridge 
and back in a day is to spend too much time in weari- 
some travelling, and one must usually be content to 
strike out in one's own direction. Denham, Harefield 
Eastcote, and Ruislip, all near Uxbridge, contain old 
cottages, many of them half timber. Shenley is а 
pleasant old-world village with some thatch, and is 
only about two miles from Radlett Station, and perhaps 
as far from the Barnet to St. Albans road, along which 
the motor 'buses run to the Cathedral citv. One 
should alight from the ‘bus about a mile beyond 501: 
Mimms if one wants the shortest walk. Elstree has a 
few old cottages in its main street, but the village 1s а 
mile from the station of that name, which is actually 
at Boreham Wood. But there is also a good deal of 
twentieth century half timber about, some of it quite 
effective even in a photograph, so one needs to be careful 
if one is given to showing one's prints to antiquarian 
friends ! 
Ex B @ 

We have on previous occasions in the pages of THE 
A. P. referred to the photographic work of Dr. Henry 
Buergel Goodwin, of Stockholm, and 
the latest example to hand is a sump- 
tuously produced book of portraits of 
" Artis/s"" (including artists of the 
stage and literature). The volume is of large size, 
bound in vellum, and the portrait studies, which are of 
celebrities in the public eye of Sweden, are in hand- 
printed photogravure. There are twenty-four of these 
fine pictures and fifty-two pages of text, on thick hand- 
made paper, concerning the personalities of the sitters. 
Each portrait is a remarkable pictorial effort, and speaks 
highly of the steady progress of this worker, whom we 
congratulate. Тһе edition appears to be limited to 
two hundred signed copies, and has placed Dr. Goodwin 
(who is, we understand, of partly British parentage, 
and was educated in this country) on a very high plane 
in the artistic world in Sweden. The only analogous 
work which we can remember having been produced 
in this country is the “ Men of Mark," by Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, of a year or two ago. Two of the portraits 
from Dr. Goodwin's book will be found reproduced on 
pages 88 and 89 of the present issue. 

a о gp 

One scientific man who chanced to be in a recent air- 
raid had sufficient detachment of mind to analyse his 
mental experiences and set them 
down in writing. He bears witness 
as do others, to a numbing of the 
faculties during the actual moments 
of danger, so that, although the instinct of self-pre- 
servation is fully active, the mind fails to realise exactly 
what it is that is happening, and even feels a curious 
elation. The same thing is true on a larger scale. 
Just as there is a limit to one's capacity for feeling 
pain, so is the emotional stress which it is possible to 
labour under at any given instant confined to a narrow 
channel. That is why there is such a meagre produc- 
tion of great art in war time. Great events are never 
truly pictured or sung of while they are passing ; the 
artist needs the perspective of distance, and we shall 
have to wait, perhaps for a generation, before this war 
finds its painter and its poet. 
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FOR 


OR some of us the summer 
F tour is bounded by the 

garden fence, but а few 
of the morc lucky ones are on the point of departure 
for hill and dale, Perhaps a few reminding words of 
warning may not be unwelcome, it so often happens 
that our camera work, if not spoiled, is at any rate 
discounted as it were by some trivial oversight. 


-- 
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The Apparatus. 

The camera, tripod, dark slides, etc., deserve careful 
inspection to see that all moving parts work freelv, 
and that all screws are in order. А shutter that has 
not been used recently is very apt to work stiffly, if at 
all. The insides of metal plateholders develop rust, 
which gets оп to the film and gives rise to spots. Every 
fold of the camera bellows should be carefully dusted 
with, say, a discarded shaving brush cut rather short. 
For cleaning a lens use a very old pocket handkerchief 
fresh from the wash. Either cotton or linen is better 
than silk. If the tripod legs work stiffly, rub the parts 
with French chalk (talc) or blacklead. Before leaving 
home make one or two trial exposures so as to be 
sure all the apparatus is in order, and that the plates 
or films are satisfactory. 


Changing Plates. 

Put not your trust in finding a safe dark-room for 
plate changmg. It is wiser to be independent. Prac- 
tice plate changing in absolute darkness before leaving 
home. Then with a changing bag you are independent 
by day or night. The old-fashioned pillow-case-shaped 
changing bag meets all needs. Опе end opening should 
be big enough to admit the camera in case a slide sticks. 
It can then be removed inside the bag without sacri- 
ficing a plate. The sleeve ends are best closed round 
the wrists with a lap-over strap and button. Elastic 
is not only dear, but soon perishes. The sleeve ends of the 
bag should be long enough to go well up the coat sleeves. 
The bag may be of two (not attached) separate thick- 
nesses of thin fine black lining. The inside piece is 
often of red material, which costs more and offers no 
advantage. Turn the changing bag inside out and 
shake it well always before use. Failing a changing 
bag one usually has to resort to changing at night in 
one's hotel bedroom. А couple of blankets from the 
bed and a few dark-room pins will generally make any 
window safe. Changing lamps are a nuisance to carry 
about. Sometimes one may put a candle inside the 
fireplace (bars) and fix a sheet of stiff orange paper or 
ruby fabric to the bars. Or one may invert a chair. 
This may be placed on another chair, table, etc. The 
chair legs are surrounded with orange or ruby paper, 
etc., and a night light put inside the enclosing material. 
The light reflected from the ceiling is not likely to do 
much harm if one is reasonably quick in changing. 
Naturally опе will keep as far away from all such 
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contrivances as one can. Another hint worth mention- 
ing is that if there is a fairly long and not too deep 
empty drawer that one can get one's arms in easily, 
rapid and safe changing is thus aided. Іп any case 
be careful not to mix the exposed and unexposed 
plates. Empty all the slides, and put the exposed 
plates away before opening the box containing the 
unexposed plates. Make a rule of always putting a 
bit of gummed paper (stamp edging) on the outside 
of any box containing exposed plates. 
Wrapping Papers. 

Despite many warnings, we still hear of exposures 
being spoiled by ink-imparted images, due to wrapping 
plates in paper on which there is printer's ink. Paper 
bearing printer's ink should never find its way inside 
a plate box. The simplest and safest plan is to put 
the exposed plates face to face, i.e. film to film, being 
careful to avoid enclosing dust particles, and then 
wrap up one, two, or three such pairs in the same 
brown or other paper previously used bv the plate 
makers. Unless the opened packages of plates can 
be kept under lock and key it is just as well to guard 
against the curiosity of servants by fixing the box 
wrapper with a bit of gum paper. It is also advisable 
not to leave the camera where meddling fingers may 
work mischief. 

Exposure. 

The photographer who, so to speak, keeps in harness 
all the year round usually acquires а kind of instinct 
or unconscious estimate of appropriate exposure. But 
he who only uses his camera now and again may easily 
find himself at a loss in regard to how much or how 
long. А couple of exposure trial plates may ad- 
visedly be used in such a case, giving one of them at 
least four times the exposure of the other, either by а 
change of stop or of shutter speed. The former is 
probably more reliable. For example, the shutter 
speed may be marked r-20th sec., but of a truth may 
be considerably more or less. If now we give the same 
shutter exposure, whatever it may be, first with F/S, 
and second with F/r6, the actual exposure of the first 
is not likely to be far from four times that with the 
F/16 stop. It is well worth using a couple of plates, 
etc., to satisfy one's doubts, and possibly save a соп- 
siderable number of plates which otherwise might 
have been wrongly exposed. It is exceptional to 
find the speed markings of shutters recorded with 
much accuracy. 

Development. 

[t is not much use making trial exposures unless 
we can put them to the practical test by development. 
Here comes in the great convenience of tabloid and such 
like preparations. In the case of trial exposures, it 
Is not necessary to proceed to fixing the developed 
plates. If after development (al rse) 10 
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will suffice to wash out the developer with slightly 
acidulated water (e.g. juice of a І‹ топ in a pint of water), 
giving the plates, sav, four to five minutes in each bath, 
the first two baths in acid water, the next two or three 
in plain water; the plates can then be dried апа fixed 
after returning home. Such developed plates may be 
examined by daylight sufficiently to tell опе which 1s 
the better exposure of the two. 
Exposure Record. 

There is a tendency in these davs £o nunimise trouble 
and thus to depart from the good custom of keeping 
a notebook record of every exposure; yet this very 
little extra trouble is often amply repaid in. various 
wavs. (1) When one comes to develop а doubtfully 
estimated exposure, e.g. first the exterior and then the 
interior of some quaint old church, for instance, memory 
may play us the trick of reversing the order of things. 
The outside view probably was over-exposed with, 
say, half a second, while thc inside view was under- 
exposed with, perhaps, half a minute. These two 
plates may by suitable development be made the most 
of, but practically ruined by exchanging their special 
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treatments. (2) The slight trouble involved in enter- 
ing up the details (stop, ctc.) at times saves the mistake 
by way of forgetting to notice or change the stop last 
used, etc. In effect it helps towards being more 
observant and careful, and also is a guard against 
absent-mindedness. (3) The notebook record is often 
uscful to turn back to as a guide to an unusual subject, 


and is a help in forming а kind of instinctive 
judgment of exposures. 
By all means use ап actinometer in preference if 


vou fancy so to do. But do not forget that the actino- 
meter is not infallible and self-complete. It leaves you 
to judge the subject, the general effect before you, and 
also the effect required. The actinometer measures 
the strength of the light in the vicinity of the camera. 
Your lens may be looking at a sunlit whitewashed 
cottage, into the doorway of a dimly-lit cottage, at an 
open distant landscape or a foreground figure in shade. 
The actinometer and notebook record should be re- 
garded as companions, not as competitors. They аге 
mutually complementary. THE A. P. Monthly Expo- 
sure Table will prove a good additional guide. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE. FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/I 1 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F 56 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be re quired. 
N.B.— Readers should note that the hcurs given in the above paragraph refer to “ sun” (те. 
SUNJECT. Е: Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. | b a BÉ Ultra Rapid 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. d 1 /j80 | вес. | 1/45 вес. | 1/90 sec. | 1/120 вес. 36 1/150 seo. 1/150 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow: 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes кё, з | 1/18 4 130 1/50 1/10 190 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, | ч | " 4 | 

open rer scenery, figure studies in the i | 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, ctc. 1/10 Tm 1/15 1 30 1 40 1.50 

. 99 ? i , 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | | | i ' 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 18 » 112 , 1:25 130 , 1 40 қ 

$ Ж і i 9١ і 4 ` 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage, 1,4 ” 1/6 5 1/10 , 1/15 1/20 S 

. , 9 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 1 وو‎ 2/3 " 1/3 » 1/4 s 1/5 Y 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 4 secs. 3 secs. | 1} T 1 s 3/4 » 


Asa diede dide sis we apfend а list of some of the best known жай of ' plates and films on the market. 
approximalely indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
Super-Speed. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 

Pacet, Swift and Ех. Special. 
»  Panchromatic. 

Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, 'Ntreme. 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


GRiFrIN, Gramme. 
ILFORD, "Rapid Chromatic. 
Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

Lrro, P hoenix. 


Cavett, Royal Standard. " "Xtra Speedy. LrvwiERE, Blue Label. 
а Special Ex. Rapid. ы) Press. Marion, P.S. 
Criterion, Extra Special | Wratten, Speed, Double е Instantaneous 
Rapid. Instantaneous, and Pan- i зо. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. 


EDWARDS, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 
Portrait. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Ortho. B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
” рес! Rapid. 


1. ғоко, Monarch. Barnet, Extra Rapid. Rajar, Special Rapid, 
» Panchromatic. $ Ortho. WELLINGTON . Speedy. 
в Versatile, Most Rapid. | Cavett, Royal Standard ‚ Speedy Portrait 
Zenith. Extra Rapid. | Anti-screen, | 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Royal Standard ' lso Specdy. 
Orthochrome S.S. Ortho. W КАТІ х, Allochrome. 


LETO. Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
Violet. Label 
MARION, Record. 
» Supreme 
Brillant. 
MAWSON, Celeritas. 


CritFrion, Extra Rapid. 
m Iso, Extra Rapid. 
Гал<тмам, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
Гом ARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Съм, Metcor. 
„  lsochromatic. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
„ Sclf-screen 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 
a Professional. 
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Fastway, Rapid. 

l:DWARDS, Auto-screcn. 
К Inst. Iso. 

Ewcics, Film. 

GEM, Colour-screcn. 

П ково, Versatile Rapid. 


5 Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S. R. 
“ Sovereign. 
N.F 


Konar, N.C. Film. 

" Premo Film- ra 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

4% Film. 

Mawson. Electric. 
Расет. Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Filins. 
WRAIIEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 


DARNET, Medium. . 
A Medium Ortho 
Gem, Medium. 


‚ WRATTEN, 


П.ғокр, Chromatic. 
Empress. 


Marion, Portrait. 


WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordina 
= Iso. Or 
Eowanps, Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
П.ғокр, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
l'AGET, XX. 

KAJAR, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinarv, 
Ordinary. 
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"дды: ТНЕ OPEN DOOR FOR PICTURE MAKERS. f © 


< 


Me 


Special to “Тһе А. P. 8 P. М" By H. C. CROSS. 


(See also Illustration on page 87.) 


ANY of us to-day, in such leisure time that may remain to us, are in search 
M of something pictorial, both for lecture, exhibition and competition purposes. 
ў In looking through ту stock of negatives just 

ta recently I was rather surprised to find quite a 
жағ. large number consisted of views of doorways, 
picturesque and otherwise. Here was enough ma- 
terial for an interesting little lantern lecturette for 
next winter's programme, or even more than enough 
for a one-man show of pictures. 

Open doors, coupled with a play of light, always possess à curious 
attraction as pictorial subjects for the photographer, and personally 1 
have ridden many miles and waited many an hour to obtain some- 
thing like a striking effect of lighting through an old doorway. 

One need not be an architectural expert to photograph old doors, but 
such a pursuit may lead one to make inquiry and investigation that will 
eventually increase a knowledge cf architecture. We have in England, 
and possibly in our own immediate neighbourhood, many beautiful old 
doorways waiting to be immortalised. We may see them on our dailv 
rounds, and yet they make no appeal to our artistic feelings; but on 
some particular occasion a certain play of sunlight catches our eye, ori 
may be that the essential figure is present, and we are charmed with the 
#ffect, and resolve to record it at the 
first available opportunity. 

No expensive apparatus is necessary 
for this particular kind of work. So 
long as one possesses a fairly good lens 
(an anastigmat for choice) of suitable 
focus (about 5 in. on a quarter-plate), 
and a little patience, he should be able 
to obtain excellent results. Such a lens 
will serve him well when he is working 
in a confined space, which often hap- 
pens. It should be of good definition, 
because the rising front is often called 
into requisition, and if the lens does 
not well cover the plate we shall get 
dark corners. 

If the pictures are intended for 


Gateway at Wingfield Manor. 


lecture purposes, let your door- 
ways be specimens of all kinds. 
Now a word as to figures. Al- 
ways let the latter be in keeping 
with the subject—in other words, 
do not place а modern-dressed 


1 (М; PAL 
р” "m 
—— 


E young lady in ап old ruined 
™ doorway such as is illustrated 
© above. An old doorway requires 
“|  anaged person, and if his or her 
-- costume is the worse for wear so 


much the better. 

The most important point is 
ы the lighting effect. А doorway 
d that is ordinary and common- 

place becomes transformed into 

a beautiful composition under the 

influence of a play of sunlight. 
Watch the varying effects at different hours of the day, and then let your 
artistic taste dictate as to which is the best. 

When a figure is introduced, let it form а part of the lighting scheme, 
and as figures and doors are usually taken against the light, well-backed 
plates must be used. | | | 

Never hesitate to expose a plate if anything about the doorway strikes 
vou as beautiful or uncommon, for when not pictorial it is often interesting 
and useful for lecture purposes. If you cannot always get the door open, 
photograph it as it is, but a little tact wil] generally obtain the desired 
permission. pe | 

Give a full exposure, because there are dense shadows inside and behind 
the door. Use a very weak developer or you will get great density in the 
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Porte de Jerzual, Dinan. 
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"ee highest lights. If your sunlight portions print too hard, use a little methy- 
Кез lated spirit and slightly rub them down. | | 

S еу Let me recommend this fascinating study for these war times, as a spe ial 
чычса permit is seldom needed. The exhibitions of to-day are woefully weak in 


architecture, and if a little variety of this kind could be introduced it 
would add considerably to the public interest, 


Doorway at Bolsover Castle. 
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PLEA FOR A REVIVAL 
OF STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By J. F. HAMMOND. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


Ir would indeed be interesting to 
know what has become of the old 
army of enthusiastic workers in 
that still fascinating branch of 
photography, stereoscopy. Тһе 
comparative dearth of articles in 
the various photographic journals 
is somewhat significant of its 
gradually waning popularity. It 
almost savours of a platitude to 
assert that the expression of the 
effect of relief by some form of 
pictorial art is an aid to the con- 
ception of reality, for who has 
not experienced a thrill of delight 
when viewing a set of correctly produced stereogram s illustrating 
some distant land, or has not experienced some deeper sense 
of emotion when past memories have been revived through 
viewing the stereoscopic picture of some lost relative or friend ? 

Stereoscopy itself affords a threefold study, since it presents 
many interesting problems in psychology, art, and science. 

It is also obvious that as a teaching agent it stands unrivalled, 
for it can be successfully applied to the demonstrating and 
recording of many of the more important principles in such 
branches of natural science as those of chemistry, physics, 
botany, zoology, physiography, and astronomy ; to say nothing 
of its humanitarian aspect when utilised for the purpose of 
demonstrating facts connected with anatomy or recording the 
results of some delicate surgical operation. 

From the purely technical standpoint neither place nor time, 
as afforded by such a brief article as this, would suffice to deal 
adequately with the subject in its many aspects, yet a few of 
the more important factors might be advantageously indicated. 

(1) To produce correct results, so that these may be in strict 
accordance with the principles of binocular vision, the lenses 
should be of fine quality and therefore of good resolving power, 
correctly paired as to foci, and both mounted on panels adjust- 
able as to centres, the latter being made variable from 2] inches 
(such as for stereo. portraiture) to 34 inches, the correct average 
centre for distant views (such as those of mountain or valley). 

(2) Stand development, with a dilute and soft-working 
developer, which may be Pyro-Monomet, or Monomet alone, 
or Azol. The considerable variety of developing tanks now 
available should encourage even the tyro to adopt this method, 
for when carefully used stand development yields negatives 
showing a very finely divided deposit of the silver salt, thereby 
affording that wealth of softly graduated detail so essential in 
stereo. work. 

(3) For production of stereo. positives any good printing-out 
bromide or gaslight paper with glazed surface will be found 
suitable, but undoubtedly the finest possible results are to be 
obtained by the use of transparency plates, such as are amenable 
to toning treatment by means of uranium and gold chlorides, 
the formulae for these being available in any standard work 
on lantern-slide making. 


وني 


A Photographie Dog Show.—The Government Order for the 
total abolition of dog shows for the duration of the war necessi- 
tates the devising of some means to prevent the threads of canine 
interest from being severed, and possibly the breaking up of 
many valuable kennels. With this object the proprietors of 
the Gentlewoman will hold dog shows in pictures, the dogs 
being judged from photographs by experts. The Gentle- 
woman has already initiated and tried this experiment very 
successfully. Іп any breed in which the entries exceed seven а 
separate class and prizes will be provided. The prize winners 
will be illustratedin the Gentlewoman. All who are interested 
in dogs should support this novel and useful exhibition by making 
entries and inducing their friends to do so. Entries close 
August 31, and full particulars as to prizes, classes, etc., can be 
obtained on application to ''Sirius," the Gentlewoman, 79-77, 
Long Acre, London,. W.C.2. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CLEAN FINGERS AND PYRO DEVELOPER.— The important 
point about pyro-stained fingers is prevention rather than cure. 
Obtain a couple of empty wine bottles ; into No. I put a couple 
of teaspoonfuls of chloride of lime—otherwise bleaching powder— 
and fill up the bottle with cold water. Shake the bottle and 
contents a few times at intervals. Into the second bottle put 
about half an ounce of hydrochloric acid, and fill up with water. 
On the developing sink keep а couple of small jam pots, one 
containing some of the bleaching powder solution, and the other 
some of the acid water. After using pyro developer, dip the fingers 
once or twice in these two solutions alternately. If the fingers 
feel dry or rough, a touch of vaseline well rubbed in puts this all 
right.—F. 

ж * * * - 

NUMBERING EXPOSED PLATES so as to correspond with the 
numbered entry of details in the exposure-record pocket book 
is best done by writing the number on one corner of the film 
side of the plate with a pencil. This should be finely pointed 
and fairly hard.—H. H. 


* ж ж * * 


А Lost TRIPOD-CAMERA SCREW may be temporarily replaced 
by cutting а piece of wood—a branch from the hedge, for 
ехатріе--а fair fit to the bush on the camera, and working а 
thread on to it by screwing it in and out of the bush.—L. 

* ж ж ж ж 


FOCUSSING IN DARK INTERIORS.— It is not possible to get into 
equally sharp focus three points or objects all at different 
distances from the lens. But by focussing as sharply as possible 
on а certain point or position in between the nearest and farthest 
points one can get the best general effect. The question is, where 
is this intermediate or ‘‘ focus point, ” as it is sometimes called ? 
This is easily found by a little simple arithmetic. Suppose the 
nearest object (of importance) in the picture is ten feet away, 
апа the most distant is forty feet away. Multiply 10 by 4c= 
400. Double this, i.e. 800. Now add то and 40=50. Divide 
Зоо by 50, and get 16. Focus any object (e.g. candle flame, etc.) 
as sharplv as possible with the largest stop, and then gradually 
reduce the stop until the near object is as sharp as is required. 
This tip is quite useful in dealing with domestic interiors. One 
more example: Nearest object 4 ft.; distant object 20 ft. 
Work this out and get 6% ft. as focus point.—F. C. L. 


H * - * * 


To RENOVATE CAMERA BELLOWS, Etc.—An excellent reviver 
for camera bellows and other parts of one’s photographic equip- 
ment composed wholly or partly of leather (or leatherette) is 
neatsfoot oil. The oil, which should be used sparingly, must 
be well rubbed into the leather by means of a cloth, and the 
work then finished off with a clean, soft polishing duster. The 
oil imparts a new “ life” to the surface treated, preserves it 
from decay, makes it damp resisting, and generally restores the 
leather to its original condition. To obtain the best results, 
care must be exercised to procure only pure, genuine neatsfoot 
oil, but no difficulty is likely to be met with in this direction, 
the proper article being obtainable from any first-class oil 
merchant or reputable leather warehouse.—F. H. B. S. 


* * * x 


It is usual, in taking a sitter with protruding ears, to avoid 
the full-face portrait. Every experienced operator knows, 
however, that with some sitters the full-face is the only possible 
view, whatever the ears may be like. With sitters of this kind 
the white background is а drawback. The silhouetted effect 
emphasises the outline and draws attention to the slight irre- 
gularity. It is much better to use a toned background, and, 
in arranging the light, to keep the ear in alow key.—Profes- 
sional Photographer. 
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THE OPEN DOOR. By Н. C. Cnoss. 


See article on page 85. 
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HILMA ANGERED STRANDBERG. By Henry BUERGEL GOODWIN. 
See note on page 82. 
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SYLFID (JENNY HASSELQUIST). By Henry BUERGFL GOODWIN. 
See nole on page 82. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Leieestershire's Freedom. 


A letter from the secretary of the Leicester 
Photographic Society announces that new instruc- 
tions have reached the police of that county to the 
effect. that permits are not required for outside 
photography, and although the Leicester society 
has received very special and favourable treatment 
all along, it will, no doubt, Le a source of gratification 
that the restrictions and difficulties are removed. 
No doubt the same privilege is extended to other 
counties, says Mr. Secretary. Confirmation of this 
speculation. will have now reached our Leicester 
friend, as I had already fully dealt with the point 
in last week's issue. Any society who finds any 
difüculty whatever in obtaining the information 
as to whether its area is free or restricted should 
at once арріу to the nearest head police office. 
Failing the necessary information being obtained 
there, drop a note to * Ariel," and the right path 
will be directed as early as possible. 


Review your Rambles. 

The removal of the restrictions should provide 
the impetus to the societies to at once review their 
ramble programmes, and whilst one admits that 
August, being the general hcliday month, is mainly 
unsuitable for arranging rambles, yet the situaticn 
demands special treatment, and there is also plenty 
of time to arrange some excellent runs out for 
September, which, from a pow point, is even 
more suitable than August. It may, in most cases, be 
easily possible to arrange a ramble for each Saturday 
frcm the middle of August to the end of September, 
and as far as possible to places that are not ccstly 
in the train journey. The woods, the foliage of trees, 
and the foregrounds of bracken and other suitable 
undergrowth are now at their best, and will continue 
to the end of September, thus providing innumerable 
subjects for the camera, and on inquiry I find that 
most of the dealers are holding fairly good stccks of 
plates. 


Put an Exhibition in your Syllabus. 


I am perhaps most anxious that ап increased 
effort be made in club rambles in crder to save the 
decay of the exhibitions in the next winter sessicn, 
For reascns that have shown no alternative, we have 
had to advocate the bringing out of old pictures 
and old negatives and trving to evolve more interest- 
mg work on these lines. All this is past, by the 
removal of the restriction on outside photography, 
and looking over the list of free counties one feels 
sure they will save the decay cf спе of the finest 
institutions of the society movement—the exhibitic n. 
It is an incentive to do work that no other condition 
promotes, and given the opportunity to do that work 
there is no further excuse for its exclusion frcm the 
winter syllabus of 1917-18. Societies who have 
already completed their prcgrammes and have not 
included the usual exhibition date, shculd review 
the new situaticn and now include one. 


An ** Open ’’ Exhibition where Practicable. 


I am going to advocate that sccieties not only 
add the exhibition to their programme cf,events 
but, wherever possible, make it ап * open ” exhibi- 
tion, ‚ That there is а real and crying need of open 
exhibitic ns amcng the sccieties found streng suppert 
at the Leicester exhibition. That society made a 
real eficrt, and a real success resulted, details cf 
TB 1 fully recounted at the time it was held. 
E e ee who have sufficient spirit and enterprise 
are s open events will, I am sure, reap the 
45 зы not only in а current success but in years 
now "tes The point you have to decide is “ Do it 
of eio or there is. nothing in the way. How to do it, 
Wár s As rests with the individual society, but as a 
ні Be acide it may, in most cases, take the form of 
but n exhibits. I am not a lover of the system, 
will : рае diseases need drastic remedies, it 
deaf bel aps Ге the best course, as glass is not only 
be d scarce. It, however, means the show should 

ressed to meet the {уре of display. 


The < Homeland " Handbooks.— The latest number of the 
eland ” series of handbooks deals with Bognor, Chichester, 
Littlehampton, Amberley, etc. These publications are 
an mere guide-books, and should be in the hands of 
Nearly every part of the 
S been dealt with, and each handbook is well illus- 


E Hom 
Selsey, 
more th 


every travelle š 
. - ae and. 
country ha n the homeland 


Can Two or More Societies Combine ? 

I was going to suggest that where there are more 
than one society in a town or district they should 
combine to make a dual exhibition, but that course, 
whilst it is good for lectures, demonstrations, and 
similar sccial events, may or may not be good policy 
for an exhibition. It is apt to promote a jealousy 
that cannot be completely eliminated, because cne 
society may in its total membership include a bigger 
percentage of pictorialists than the other, and thus 
they would predominate, Still, if this can be over- 
come, the idea, which was submitted to me by a 
secretary of a society similarly placed, is a gocd cne, 
and personally I should like to see it materialise. 
In federation circles something can be done on these 
lines, and the fine distinction is not then so easily 
noticeable. The spirit of competition will, after all, 
come out on the top, and personally I am prepared 
to goa long way to encourage thatit should. 


A Chance for Yorkshire. 


The Yorkshire Federation has, I believe, a scheme 
on foot for the encouragement of a greater interest 
in pictorial work, and although mooted early in 
-the year does not yet appear to have come to any 
final decision. A sub-committee has been appcinted 
to deal with the question, and when it has completed 
its laborious inquiries we shall probably hear of scme 
excellent scheme, with a fine challenge shield as an 
award to the society who makes the best collective 
show fcr the year. That is, I am informed, the 
idea that is at the back of the minds of the promoters, 
and Mr. Alex. Keighley is presenting the ccinpetitive 
shield. Some time ago I saw the rough sketch 
of the suggested design, and if it was only the basis 
of the final result it was to me evidence of a big 
step forward for the Yorkshire Federaticn. I hope 
to see its early fruition. 


How Society Demonstrations Teach. 


T recently saw some negatives that were taken by 
a society member, and all were very much over- 
exposed. This is a common fault with many begin- 
ners, who do not realise the rapidity of the plate 
they are working with. My advice to this plate 
waster was, get an actincmeter, and don’t trust 
yourself until vou have had very much more experi- 
ence. These negatives reminded me of a demonstra- 
tion recently given at the South London Society, 
when a number of plates were developed to find out 
the class of negative wanted fcr a particular plate 
used. Development by time was advccated, and in 

articular the Kodak plate tank was reccmmended, 
but. of course, the remarks were equally applicable 
to dish development; but always use a thermometer. 
Five negatives all receiving the same expcsure 
were developed for one, two, fcur, eight and sixteen 
minutes, and passed round. The results clearly 
showed the effect from under to greatly over develop- 
ment, and the middle course as six minutes for 
correct development, Six plates which had received 
varying expcsures of one, two, four, eight, sixteen 
and thirty-two seccnds were then developed for 
six minutes, the period discovered as suitable for 
this class of plate (all cn the same subject), and the 
results clearly gave six negatives, which although of 
varying densitv were practically alike in contrast, 
and prints frcm these would be indistinguishable. 


The Development Used by the К, Р, €. 


The figures given in the South London Society's 
demonstraticns prove that illustrations such as 
given do more to teach the members than any other 
method, and I strongly advocate that similar 
experiments are introduced at all sccieties. Develop- 
ment by time teaches us correct exposure, and 
development by experiment teaches us to know it 
when we see it. Of course, one has to hnow the 
temperature of the developer, hence the need of the 
thermemeter, and one must also know the develoy er 
used, or make tests such as these to find that 
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trated and concisely written. 


knowledge. If you know your developer vou know 
the average time, Аз to temperature, the South 
London demonstration proved that àn allowance 
of one minute must be made for every degree on a 
development of twenty minutes. As to how many 
grains of pyro or other agent it would take to 
develop а half-plate, this depended upon the ex- 
posure the plate had received— less would be required 
for under-exposure than normal or over-exposure, 
It is interesting to note, says Mr. Slater, the demcn- 
strator, that some of the finest negatives obtained 
by the Royal Flying Corps һауе been produced by 
time development. 


Exhibitions and the Perfect Negative, 


As exhibitions and relatively the perfect negative 
are the main theme of this week's notes, I think 
I cannot do better than quote what a judge at the 
last Edinburgh exibition told the scciety of that 
city. Mr. Johnson said that '' in photography there 
was placed in our hands the mcst perfect methad 
of representing light and shade, from the highest 
light to the deepest dark, and failure to take advan- 
tage «f this wonderful power was deserving of the 
most severe condemnation. The photographer who 
would prcduce perfect pictures must thoroughly 
master the use of his tools and materials. No matter 
how skilled he might be with regard to compositicn, 
lighting, ete., he would never produce the effects 
of nature unless he learned first to produce a perfect 
negative, and from this obtained à print which 
would do the negative absolute justice. In judging 
an exhibition the critic must first consider if photo- 
graphy had had a fair chance by being employed 
to its full marvellous powers, and then he would 
consider the composition, arrangement of light and 
shade, and all the other details which go to make the 
harmonious whole.” 


A Seasonable Toning Bath. 

The Manchester Amateur scme time ago gave 
some excellent formule for sulphide tcning of bromide 
prints, At this season of the year it is particularly 
suitable for the subjects one is obtaining, and those 
oue may hope to obtain in the coming autumn. 
A fine range from black to rich warm brown mav 
be obtained as follows :—Bleaching solution А: 
Potass. ferricyanide 4 gr., potass. bromide 6 gr., 
water 1 oz. Stock solntion: Potass. ferricyanide 
I OZ., potass. bromide 1} oz., water to make о) 
oz. (10 minims equal 1 gr.) Bleaching soluticn Н: 
Mercuric bromide 4 gr., water 1 oz, Stock solution : 
Bichloride of mercury 180 gr., potass. bromide 
120 gr., water 10 oz. (qo minims equal 1 gr.) No. 1, 
rich warm brown, solution A; No. 2, dark brown, 
solution A 5 to 7 parts and В г part; No. 3, deep 
brown, solution А 3 parts and I part; NO. 4, 
brown-black, solution ^ 2 parts and B 1 part; No. 5, 
black, solution A 1 part and B 1 part. Intermediate 
acid bath: Hydrochloric acid а drm., water то oz. 
(three washings when mercury is used). Darkening 
bath: Sodium sulphide 4 gr., water 1 oz. Stock 
solution : Scdium sulphide 1 oz., water to make 9} 07. 
(10 min. equals І gr.). 


Yorkshire's G. 0. M. 


I have recently had inquiries as to the present 
state of the health of Mr. Godfrey Bingley, a past 
president of the Photographic Ccnventicn of Great 
Britain and for many years president of the York- 
shire Photographic Union, probably in consequence 
of a rumour current as to his failing eyesight. I ain 
glad to record Mr. Bingley is as well as one could 
expect from a person of his advanced age, and is at 
present away on holiday at a health resort in order 
to recuperate his strength to withstand the rigours 
of a city winter, which are always trying to one who 
loves the country and nature so well. One sincerely 
regrets to hear his failing eyesight is the source of 
much of his discomfort, a regret I know that is 
shared by all who in years past knew Mr. Bingley 
and understood his great love for photographic 
geological, and antiquarian interests, 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


A SOLUTION OF THE CAMERA AND 
CYCLE DIFFICULTY. 


HE question of overcoming the 

difficulty of carrying a camera on 
the bicycle is one which has received a 
good deal of attention from photo- 
graphers, and although it has sometimes 
been asserted that the harm resulting 
from attaching the camera case direct 
to the bicycle is more imaginary than 
real, there can be no doubt that with 
some types of apparatus the practice is 
highly detrimental. 

Experiments were made with a view 
to finding a satisfactory means of carry- 
‘ing the camera, but with little success, 
until after carrying the whole outfit on 
one's back in rucksack fashion through- 
out a hot summer—and this proved no 
easy task on a long cycle ride, as the 
camera сазе weighed some sixteen 
pounds, containing extra telephoto lens 
and all accessories—the plan of suspending 
the camera сазе on spiral springs was 
tried, with very satisfactory results, and 
immense relief to the operator. 

As the case to be carried was fifteen 
inches long, with a girth of thirty-two 
inches, the requirements were not so 


easily met as would be the case with 
most amateur photographers carrying 
only a small folding or box-form camera ; 
but still, a large and strong carrier being 
already on the bicycle, the whole arrange- 
ment was fitted up at a cost of only two 
shillings and à penny. 


First of all, two strips of iron were 
procured from а blacksmith ; these, for 
the size of case mentioned above, were 
374 inches long, seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and one-eighth in thickness. 
They were then bent, as shown in fig. D, 
by heating them to a red heat where the 
bend was required, taking care not to 
make the bends too sharp, but slightly 
rounded ; two holes were next bored 
in the middle portion of each piece, to 
attach them to the cycle carrier; these 
should be large enough to admit of 
] inch bolts being used, and with the 
smaller holes for attaching the springs 
are easily bored if one possesses the 
requisite brace and drills ; but for those 
who are not handy with tools it would 
perhaps be better to get the blacksmith, 
from whom the strips of iron are pro- 
cured, to bend them as required to suit 
the camera case and to drill the holes. 

Eight steel wire springs were next 
procured, at а cost of twopence each, 
and as the weight to be carried was 
sixteen pounds, these were selected of 
such а size that the two pounds carried 
by each spring caused it to stretch about 
one inch. These springs were attached 
to the pieces of iron by binding them 


with waxed thread obtained from a boot- 


maker, the thread passing through the' 


loop on the spring and through two 
holes, each one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, in the iron (fig. B), which 
must be ''countersunk " on each side, 
so that there are no sharp edges to cause 
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wear of the thread, several turns olf 
which should be put on until the holes 
are well filled, and then securely tied. 

Eight large steel mantle hooks were 
then attached, four to each end of the 
camera case, in such positions as to 
bring the top of the case level with the 
tops of the irons when the weight of 
the case is on the springs, the lower 
ends of the springs being passed over 
the hooks and affording a ready means 
of removing the camera case from the 
cycle when part of the journey has to be 
performed on foot. 

The ends of the camera case being in 
this instance of wood half an inch in 
thickness, each hook was attached by 
means of two rose-headed screws, but in 
the case of a leather case they should be 
sewn on with waxed thread. 

In the apparatus constructed by the 
writer, when the camera case is suspended 
upon the springs there is a space of 
nearly 1} inches between it and the 
irons, and no bumping of the case results, 
even on a rough road ; but it was found 
advisable to have two light leather straps 
passed around the case and carrier, and 
tightened just sufficient to prevent 
undue swinging and as a safeguard against 
the hooks becoming accidentally de- 
tached from the springs; although this 
was not found to occur, as a further safe- 
guard a piece of string is usually given 
one turn around each hook and spring 
on one end of the case, after the manner 
shown in fig. C, and after being pulled 
tight tied in such a way as to be easily 
released ; and the other end of the case 
treated in like manner. = 

Those photographers who have experi- 
enced the discomfort of carrying bulky 
apparatus on their backs, or by a strap 
over one shoulder, will appreciate the 
advantage of being able to carry it 
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attached to the cycle without fear of 
injury to even the most delicate mecha- 
nism, and the ease with which the camera 
case can be detached or the contents of 
the case removed while the case itself 
remains on the bicycle is a further advan- 
tage of this plan. T. M. B. 


War Portraits Wanted.—The address of the National War 
Museum, the committee of which is asking for portraits of 
officers serving during the war (as announced in last week's 
4.P.), is, National War Museum, Storey's Gate, Westminster. 
Charles Ffoulkes, Lieut. R. N. V.R.,, is the curator and secretary. 
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“Тһе А, P.” Library.—Our publishers ask us to draw atten- 
tion to the revised prices of the handbooks in THE А. P. Library 
Series. They are now eighteenpence each, cloth bound. А 
list will be sent on application to Messrs. Hazell, Watson and 
Viney, І.4., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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HIS week we print 
a little comparison 
between the good 
things the amateur 
enjoys and those the 
amateur of a genera- 


tion ago had. A 
little retrospect is 
often helpful, and 
these notes have 


been written for us 
by an old hand who 
commenced photo- 
graphy in the year of Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee, yet is not the sort of old hand 
who “ knew all that before you were 
born, my boy!” 


Starting photography after the 
Britannia Works Company (now Ilford, 
Ltd.) had introduced the shilling 
quarter-plate, I was better off by a good 
deal than the amateur of to-day who 
has to pay 2s. 3d. a dozen for the same 
size. But of course there was no 
European conflict raging. The quality 
of the plates was as good then as now ; 
in fact, I do not remember using any 
really bad plates, though on many 
brands I have found occasional defects. 
Speed маз nothing like what мє 
enjoy to-day, and any of the plates in 
the “ medium " group of THE А.Р. 
Exposure Table would have been 
accounted very rapid then. Іѕосһго- 
matic plates were obtainable, but only 
of Edwards's make, the Taillefer patents 
being still in existence. I well remem- 
ber going to my dealer to try and buy 
some of the dye—erythrosin—in order 
to colour-sensitise some plates for 
myself! Fortunately for me, he had 
none in stock. It is only during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years that the 
iso. or ortho. plate has been popularised, 
but it is now so reliable, and its keeping 
qualities are so good, that it may be 
relied on for any work and kept in 
stock, while speed with a filter in 
position is very high. 

From plates to films is not a great 
step. I remember the original Kodak 
brought out—I believe in 1889, 
the year of the Paris Exhibition. It 
was not daylight loading, but the spool 
had roo exposures, and the picture 
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was circular and about two and a half 
inches in diameter. The film was not 
non-curling, and the negatives were 
usually like slate pencils, so tightly 
did they curl. Later a bath of dilutcd 
glycerine was uscd before drying the 
fiims, and this helped to keep them a 
little less curled up. The amateur 
to-day has a non-curling, orthochro- 
matic, daylight-loading film of pro- 
bably four times the speed, and, in 
addition, a machine to enable him to 
develop without a dark-roc m. 

In the matter of  isochromatic 
screens—or, as they are now called, 
light fillers—the worker of to-day is 
much better off than he was thirty 


vears ago. The screens then were 
dirty yellow pieces of glass. Some 


seventeen years ago Cadett's brought 
out the ''Absolutus," for complete 
correction on the Spectrum plate, and 
also the '' Gilvus," giving the partial 
correction where a shorter exposure 
or less correction was desired. These 
filters were gelatine film, dyed with 
pure dycs of the proper absorption, 
and while giving better correction 
they did not was/e any light, owing to 
their frecdom from black; i.e., they 
were not dirty. Other makers followed 
suit very quickly, and so by 1902 or 
1903 there were over half a dozen 
makes of ortho. plates, and quite a 
selection of suitable filters to use with 
them. | 

` In 1888 the hand camera (then 
called a '' detective camera," a term 
wisely abolished) was а rara avis. Most 
workers carried half-plate or whole- 
plate stand cameras. I made а 
hand camera from a cigar box, using 
a single lens at F/11, and a simple 
rotary shutter actuated by an elastic 
band. It had no focussing, and carried 
one plate only, being quite an experi- 
mental affair. It sufficed to show that 
good negatives could be made under 
favourable conditions with a camera 
held in the hand, but it was not till 
ten years later that I used the hand 
camera for serious work. Probably the 


anastigmatic lens has done as much 


as any other factor to popularise the 
hand camera, for the perfect definition 
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and the large aperture are needed for 
rapid exposures and subsequent en- 
largement. To Newman and Guardia 
must be given the credit for first 
making the hand camera an instru- 
ment of precision. But as I say, in 
the 8o's and early go’s most workers 
carried stand cameras. А friend of 
mine thought nothing of oarrying a 
whole-plate Hare with three slides, 
a changing bag, and an extra dozen 
plates, and tramping eighteen miles 
along the banks of the Medway or 
amongst the hop pickers on a Sunday. 
Yet I do not recall a single one of his 
exposures which could not be taken 
as well to-day with a quarter-plate 
hand camera! So much for the ease 
of working in the field. 

In development great advances 
have been made. To-day we expose 
after actinometer tests, or after re- 
ference to some form of calculator or 
exposure table, and ме develop 
mechanically. Thirty years ago we 
judged exposure by mental reference 
to previous experience, and we modi- 
fied the pyro, the bromide, and the 
ammonia, imagining we could com- 
pensate for errors of exposure when 
these occurred. I was never taught 
anything about exposure except in 
the most rule-of-thumb way. I should 
say the present position on this matter 
is largely due to Kodak's practical 
application of Hurter and Driffield’s 
researches. The development of spools, 
either in or out of tanks, opened 
workers’ eyes to the futility of '' con- 
trol’? in development. The best advice 
I can give the beginner is that so often 
given in the pages of THE A. P., viz., 
expose correctly and develop mechani- 
cally. 

The one point in which the indivi- 
dual development of plates scores is 
in those cases where the subject is not 
normal in contrast. A flat subject 
needs longer development, and a 
contrasted subject needs less. Соп- 
trasted subjects I give a full exposure, 
and if the negative is inconveniently 
thick I reduce with Farmer's. Nega- 
tives of flat subjects may be intensi- 
fied. But in any case, abnormal 
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subjects occur infrequently in ordinary 
work. The convenience of batch 
development and the freedom from 
fog, damage to the film, and irregu- 


larity far more than compensate for , 


the trouble of manipulating an odd 
negative now and again. 

But it is in the printing papers per- 
haps that most change has been made. 
My early prints were made on ready- 
sensitised albumenised paper, which 
I bought a sheet at a time for 8d. or 
lod. This kept only indifferently, 
and in an amateur's hands it gave 
mealy, mottled prints more readily 
than rich ones. Blisters also were 
frequent visitors. We had hot-bath 
platinotype, bromide paper and carbon. 
Now the range is much extended— 
P. O. P., the various fine self-toning 
papers, and an immense series of 
bromide and gaslight papers giving 
various degrees of contrast and of 
various surface qualities. Until the 
introduction of metol and amidol, the 
developer used was ferrous oxalate, 
which required the greatest care and 
cleanliness in use if stains were to be 
avoided, but which gave excellent 
blacks. These newer developers have 
undoubtedly populariscd the bromide 
and gaslight processes. Perhaps gas- 
light paper is not quite thirty years old. 
The first was the '' Alpha," made at 
Ilford, and I think it was introduced 
in 1889. The year 1892 was that in 
which llford's brought out P. O. P. 
at a popular price. We had had a 
gelatine print-out paper of Continental 
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1892 on Ilford P. O. P., and toned in a 
combined bath, and they are appar- 
ently as good as ever. On the other 
hand, I have prints only three or four 
vears old which are faded vellow in 
large patches. So that permanence 
is much more a matter of the methcd 
than of the materials. In the early 
days we had to make good printing 
negatives. Nowadays it secms pos- 
sible to print a negative, however bad, 
on some paper or other, and it is 
astonishing what results can be ob- 
tained from the feeblest of ncgatives 
if one prints through the enlarging 
lantern, either same size or slightly 
enlarged, using à vigorous gaslight 
paper. 

May I now point a moral to adorn 
my tale? There is far more photo- 
graphy of every kind being done to-day 
than there was twenty-five or thirty 
vears ago, and it is done with less 


labour. Rapid fine-grain plates, rapid 
lenses, portable cameras, enlarging 
methods, ortho. and panchromatic 


plates, quick printing by artificial light, 
dry mounting methods, and so on, all 
cnable us to get a finished quality in 
our work more quickly and easily 
than was possible years ago. Some 
subjects can be dcalt with, either in 
technical, or press, or pictorial photo- 
graphy which were not possible. But 
I doubt if the work produced in any 
direction is any better. I doubt also 
if the percentage. of good work, sav 
good pictorial work, 1s as high as it 
was twenty-five years ago. Of course, 
there is much more of it, because there 
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for one in the 808. We are apt 
to think our modern work is vastly 
better, but that is largely because 
fashion has changed. Is it a paradox 
to say that the workers of twenty-five 
years ago succeeded because of their 
difficulties ? The wet-plate troubles 
had gone, and the rapidity of the 
dry plate placed new power in the 
photographer's hands, but technique 
was still something to be mastered. 
The worker took his photography 
seriously. А man who carried a big 
camera and used plates at 1od. or 
Is. 6d. each thought about things 
before he made his exposure. Manv 
workers would only expose one or two 
plates on an outing. Now, onlv too 
often spool after spool is run ОН, 
and so little thought given to the 
matter that in too many cases nothing 
more 1s attaincd than a dead level of 
mediocrity. Too many workers in 
all fields of work use the addcd advan- 
tages more to save trouble than to 
get a higher standard of work. The 
degree of persistent effort made a 
quarter of a century ago would, if 
applied to day, give a much higher 
average of work. It seems to me some- 
what unfortunate that we аге so often 
told this is easy, and that is simplificd, 
and the manufacturer now does all 
that, because the impression is created 
that little skill is required to do good 
photography. Actually as much skill 
and effort is needed, now as ever, to 
make the fullest use of the advantages 
we enjoy, and this should be the aim 


make, but it was expensive and not 
casy to work. I have prints made in 


are a hundrcd cameras in use now 


of all of us, if we wish our work to be 
more than mere ephemeral snapshots. 


НЕ following useful notes for the worker with bromide 
paper are culled from the pages of the Professional Photo- 
grapher, the little monthly booklet issucd by Kodak, Ld. 

There is always a tendency in bromide printing to over- 
expose and cut short the development. It is often done deli- 
berately with the object of saving time in turning out a big 
batch of prints. This causes more failures than all other causes 
put together. It produces degraded, granular prints of a 
rusty greenish-black colour, utterly useless for sepia toning, 
and equally useless for black and white. It is quite true that 
many well-known exhibitors who print on bromide can get 
some very pleasing eftects by playing all sorts of tricks with 
exposures and developers; but the regular worker who has 
to turn out batch after batch of prints, and has to keep them 
uniform in colour and quality, can maintain a high standard 
only by working according to some well tried plan. 

There is only one way of maintaining an output of perfect 
bromide prints, and that is to expose correctly and develop 
to the utmost. The temperature of the developer should be 
between 60 and 65 deg., and should contain the minimum 
quantity of potassium bromide required by the paper—usually 
onc or two drops of a ro per cent. solution to cach ounce. It 
is only when development is complete, or almost complete, 
that the image in bromide prints reaches its proper black colour 
and its correct gradation. At any stage short of this the colour 
and gradation are inferior, hence the impossibility of getting 
perfect prints by over-exposing and stopping development 
half way. Full development, after all, is no great hardship. 
With an average enol-hydroquinone ог dolmi developer at a 
proper temperature, the average time for bromide paper is 
trom 14 to 2 minutes. The golden rule is: Get the exposure 
right, watch the clock and the thermometer, and the prints will 
look after themselves. | 


SOME NOTES ON BROMIDE PRINTING. 


In spite of all the photographic knowledge acquired in recent 
years, very little is really known about the latent image. In- 
vestigators have never been able to come to any decision герага- 
ing it. They expose a plate or à print, and thev know that 
they have created this latent image and that it can be developed, 
but that is about as far as their actual knowledge goes. Still, 
there are certain peculiarities concerning it which the regular 
photographer very soon finds out by experience. He soon 
gets to know, for instance, that in printing on bromide or 
gaslight paper this latent image is liable to deteriorate if the 
paper is laid aside for some time before being developed. 

When prints are exposed one day, and not developed until 
the next, they are apt to appear very much under-exposed. 
This does not always happen, but it happens so often that 
the professional cannot айога to run the risk of spoiling a batch 
of otherwise perfectly good prints. Deterioration of the latent 
image is most noticeable when exposed prints have been left 
in а damp place. Even an hour or so in a moist atmosphere 
is often long enough to make a decided difference in the quality 
of the developed print. Prints left during lunch time have 
been known to show unmistakable signs of deterioration. 

Printers who are not aware that the latent image is liable 
to behave in this way often conclude that the paper of a certain 
emulsion is not uniform in speed. They blame the manu- 
facturer for something in his paper which is common to all 
papers, and for which there is no known remedy. Strangely 
enough, this trouble is not met with in plates and films, unless 
they are left for à very long time before being developed. It 
is Met with in paper so often, however, that until the erratic 
nature of the latent image is better understood professionals 
would be well advised to develop prints as soon as possible 
after exposure, and to keep a dry atmosphere іп their printing 
rooms. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to bv post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION : | 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 
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will be freely given, and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C 2 znd marked ‘Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside, 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Stop Bath. 

Does a stop bath (1 oz. acetic acid in a win- 

chester of water) complete the fixing? Would 

the following bath keep well: Water 20 oz., 

hypo 4 oz., potass. metabisulphite $ oz. ? 

A. T. (Chelsea). 
The idea of an acid stop bath is to 

stop development by neutrelising what 
may be left of the alkaline developer in 
the print. The print still requires to be 
fixed just as usual. The fixing bath 
formula is quite good. It keeps fairly 
well. But recently prepared solutions 
are nearly always preferable. 


Reversal. 
(1) Should Imperial ortho. N.F. plates be fixed 
just the same as other plates? (2) Should they 
be fixed before or after reversal development ? 
Have used the following method: Developed, 
rinsed, placed in reversing bath in white light, 
rinsed, redeveloped by daylight, washed and 
dried, ete. Y. W. M. (Norwich). 
(т) Yes, just the same. (2) Procedure 
quite all right in outline. The so-called 
reversing bath removes the silver image 
(negative) obtained by the first develop- 
ment, leaving а reverse or positive of 
unreduced silver haloid. It is this which 
on the second development gives the 
positive complementary to the negative 
of the first development.  Theoretically, 
no fixing is required, on the assumption 
that in the second development all the 
silver haloid is reduced to metal.  Pro- 
bably this is seldom quite the case; 
hence a fixing bath after the second 
development is often advocated. 
Stained Prints. 
Will you please inform me the cause of the stains 
on enclosed (Velox) prints, which appear in the 
fixing, etc. ? H. F. G. (Brixton). 
There is no reason to suspect the paper 
or chemicals you mention. Stains of this 
kind may come from various causes. (1) 
Using the same lot of developer over and 
over again, or letting it stand exposed 
to the air for some considerable time. 
(2) Failing to immerse the prints in the 
fixing bath. The print, immediately after 
development is complete, should be put 
right into, not floated on, the fixing bath, 
and this bath gently rocked two or three 
times so as to wash away from the paper 
any developer as quickly as_ possible. 
If you use freshly made up developer and 
fixer in suitably small quantities, and 
follow the above hints, we hope and expect 
your troubles will vanish. If not, write 
again, giving full details. 


Daylight Enlarger. 
The instructions recommend Velox to be used 
with my daylight enlarger. (1) Could bromide 
paper be used ? (2) Could I use bromide with 
artificial light ? (3) Every time I find one side 
of the enlarged print lighter than the other. 
W. B. К. (Willesden). 
(1) Yes; certainly. The speeds of both 
gaslight and bromide papers vary, but 
as a first rough guide for trial you тау 
assume the bromide paper to be fifty or 
sixty times faster than the gaslight, or 
say minutes with gaslight and seconds 
with bromide. (2) Also yes.  Many- 
probably most —amateurs do their enlarg- 
ing on bromide paper by some form of 
artificial light. the incandescent gas 
mantle is popular. (3) As various nega- 
tives appear to be similarly affected, it 
points to unevenness of illumination. 
If you always point the apparatus in 
the same direction — out of a window, for 
instance - there may һе some light- 
impeding object (house, tree, etc.) which 
comes within the view-angle of the lens. 
Or there may be some light-stopping 
object inside the enlarger. 
Plate Making. 
As an experiment I have made some plates. 
They are satisfactory, but very slow speed. 
Can you tell me how to get a faster speed ? 
W. J. B. (Oxford), 
There are two well-known methods of 
speeding up gelatino-bromide emulsion : 
(т) The acid or boiling, heating, ог“ cook- 
ing " process, and (2) the ammonia or 
amm onio-nitrate process. The former is 
the better suited to amateur work, 
although it does not yield the extreme 
speeds obtained by the ammonia process. 
the ' cooking " of an emulsion consists 
in submitting it to the temperature of 
boiling water in some convenient form 
of water bath—say, by way of example, 
for landscape plates of 25 to 50 H. and D. 
Exact time of cooking cannot be definitely 
stated. It depends on the emulsion 
formula, and apparently also on the 
particular batch or brand of gelatine. 
Speed also is affected by the length of 
time between setting and washing the 
emulsion. Old hands at the game can 
form a useful estimate of the speed by 
judging its light transition quality. А 
drop or two of the uncooked liquid emul- 
sion is put on a cold: clean piece of glass 
(e.g. old negative), where it soon sets. 
On looking through it at a candle flame 
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a more or less ruby-red colour is seen: 
After cooking, say fifteen minutes, 
another test drop is put on the glass plate 
and similarly examined, when probably 
the colour will now be less red and more 
inclined to blue. Further cooking, to зау 
thirty or forty-five minutes, gives us à 
blue to orange colour. The steam cooking 
process adversely affects the setting power 
of the gelatine, so that after this cooking 
is done, a little more uncooked gelatine 
previously dissolved in warm water is 
added. Over-cooking is likely to result 
in a fogged plate. As a broad average, we 
may say from thirty to forty-five minutes 
and twelve to twenty-four hours for the 
time between setting and washing. 


Dead Black. 

Shall be glad of formula for making an abso- 

lutely dead black for application to inside of 

lens tubes, camera, etc. 

A. W. M. (Scarborough). 

We doubt whether it is possible to 
make an absolutely dead black. Even 
the blackest material or pigment is 
bound to reflect a little light. А very 
good black varnish, however, to be 
used for the purposes you mention, and 
which is as '' dead Маск” as you аге 
likely to get, can be made by mixing up 
say a teaspoonful of lampblack (powder) 
with a few drops of gold size, enough 
to form a black mass of the -consistency 
of putty or butter, and then thinning 
this down with turpentine. Exact pro- 
portions will be found by trial, as the 
quality of the turpentine varies. It is 
best to use artists’ ' spirits of turpen- 
tine." Also, if too much is used the 
black will not dry entirely matt or 
“ dead," and if too little is used, the 
black will rub off as a powder when 
dry. Міх the black powder апа size 
very thoroughly with a palette knife or 
old dinner knife on the back of a plate 
or glazed tile, or on a piece of clean 
glass (old negative) placed on a sheet 
of white paper.  Messrs. Johnson and 
Sons, of Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., 
make а special “ optical black” for 
optical work, which is applied in powder 
form to a previously prepared surface. 
This is an excellent “ dead black " for 
lens tubes, etc. 
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Unshaven Huns. Re-Developed Nursery Rhymes. 
One of the features of the exhibition of Canadian photo For Holiday Reading. 
graphs in London is a portrait gallery ot gentle Huns-—a jong 1 


series of coloured single portraits of German prisoners forming 
а frieze round one of the rooms. А father and daughter were 
looking at them on one side, and the father remarked, like а 
good, hot-blooded Britisher, what villanous faces they had 
and what wretches they evidently were. Апа on the other side 


Ba! ba! Black Sheep, why d'you look like that ? 

І have seen vou white as my straw hat. 

sir, the shepherd snapped me as the sun was low. 
White sheep always look black if they're treated so. 


two ladies were murmuring sympathetically to one another about IT. 
the really fine and taking. Sd of these men in spite of every- nr and е M. уш rd flowers ! 
thing. Тһе fact is, of course, that the portraits included every se is pue 2. de t Ане it takes me hours. 
type of face and feature, with a dash of bad in the best of them Ys etus is en : у ite and green 
and a dash of good in the worst of them ; but what caused {һе | - a S UR e LM 
contrary judgments, I am convinced, was that some of the faces ғ ds зета n: CA Seren 
had been taken unshaven, and others had just come from under иан вог Diese. T 
єр Little Miss Muffet sat on a Tuffet ; 
The Villanous Touch. The sun was behind her back. 

]f one really wants to give a villanous touch to а portrait, А gentleman snapped her, and that ends the chapter, 
it is easy. One has merely to catch the man when he has As nothing came out, alack ! 
not been shaved for three days. Why it is that the budding Why didn't that fellow his memory jog ? 
whisker gives such an accent of villany to the human counten- He knew that the sun in the lens causes fog. 
ance I cannot tell. Butit does. In its full fruition the grizzled IV. 
beard is not ungainly, but when it is just sprouting a man There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 
had better immure himself in some convenient dug-out. We, A Brownie she had; didn’t know what to do. 
perhaps, have not been as grateful as we ought to have been She snapped all the kids as they went up to bed. 
to the fifty thousand people in England and Wales who get They were under-exposed ; that's all to be said. 
their living as hairdressers. They are really most indispensable V. 
persons. Without them we should get unflattering ideas as to 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 

To fetch out her Gaslight Prints, 

But found them a sight; not rich black and white, 
But horrible greenish tints. 

She'd spoilt them in developing, 


one another. Our views of human nature in general would pro- 
gressively decline. There would be a marked increase among the 
criminal classes. The barber does much more than shave the 
world's chin. He gives the world a good conceit of itself. 


The Effect of Contrast. (Which seems to me a sin) 
That the world has plenty of uses for the unprepossessing 7. D too many drops 
Pau f ide in. 
countenance, however, I fully admit. А man who is really ugly . 
will always find himself in demand. An American ambulance | ; VI. 
driver in France writes home proudly to say that he is the Hickory Dickory Dock. — 
ugliest person in his neighbourhood. “1 have not shaved You Want di Dark-room Clock. 
since I came out. I am not the only uncouth specimen out You know with one when negs. are done. 
here, but perhaps I need а shave the worst. I am so ugly that Hickory Dickory Dock. 
everyone wants to have his photograph taken with me. 1 | VIT. 
have stood up alongside a former ambassador, a former assistant Jack Horner ir a corner sat: 
secretary of state, and the head of the ambulance hospital corps. He rocked a little dish. 
| was the contrast." It does not need a very foreseeing eye to He peered inside, but things did not 
detect here the opening up of а new craft and calling— that of Seem all that he could wish. 
the professional foil. He put his thumb into the dish, 
Pulled out à piece of glass, 
АП at Random. And said, ‘Тһе film side's downwards. Oh! 
A Dublin paper laments that the ordinary photographers’ l am a silly ass.” 
studios are '' so reminiscent of dentists' waiting rooms." Yet VII. 
if they would improve their studios, what can the poor photo- Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
graphers do except make them more of a ‘‘ draw ” ? And can't on her negative find them. 
From a certain photographic column, in reply to a corres- She swung her Kodak when she snapped 
pondent: '' Use a hardening oath of 1 oz. of alum in 20 ozs. And lost e'en the tails behind them. 


of water." If this does not relieve the trouble, a stronger dose 
of profanity, say one in four, might be tried. 

" The war photographer must stand up straight to be shot at 
if he wants to get ' live’ pictures," says The War Illustrated. 
It is for the editors to determine how much better is a '' live ” 
picture than a dead correspondent. 

“А work of art is like а quarrel—it takes two to make it,” 
says the Outlook of New York. It is also the artist's feud (and 


IX. 
Jack and Jill go up the hill 
For stuff to wash some prints in. 
Іп the pail the prints are dropped 
And left, except for squints in. 
When they're dried, the hypo stuff 
Promptly crystallises. 


) They should have of changes twelve, 
drink). As the book advises. 
——— Se X. 
There was a little man who had a photo gun, 
To Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, lens, or And his bullets were made of Ferr О Type. 


| . lf you don't like the picture of yourself he's done 
accessories, see Supp. p. 8-10. You can get it off with a wipe, wipe, wipe. 
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A DEVONSHIRE COTTAGE. By L. V. Jrssor. 


Тһе origina, а toned bromide print (3 > 6), was awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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We have already received a number of applications 
for the loan of the set of slides which 
THE "A, P." PRIZE Will be made up from the prize-win- 
8LIDES, 1917. ning entries in THE А. P. Annual 
Lantern Slide Competition for 1017 
(particulars and entry forms for which appeared in our 
issue for July 23). We would point out, however, that 
until the majority of the applications have been received 
it is difficult to allot specific dates, in view of the neces- 
sity for so arranging the tour that the slides shall pass 
from one district to another with the least possible loss 
of time in transit. We shall be glad, therefore, if secre- 
taries of societies who desire to secure the slides during 
the coming season will apply for them without delay, 
giving a choice of suitable detes. 
+ 
A holiday maker who has been ventilating his 
grievances with regard to photographic restrictions— 
not to their existence, but to the frequent 
inequity with which they are enforced— 
says a very true word when he points 
out the difference between the inter- 
pretation of military regulations by the military authori- 
ties on the one hand and by excited civilians on the 
other. The fact is that photographers—and other 
innocent people for that matter—have far more reason 
to hope for just and sane consideration from the military 
authorities themselves than from civilian authorities 
such as local magistrates. The military have a better 
sense of the reality of the situation; they are less 
susceptible to panic and unreason, and are not likely 
to distort an unwitting technical offence into a crime 
of the deepest dye. Some day photographers will 
have an account to settle with the Mr. Nupkins who 
imposes ferocious fines for photographing a paddling 
baby. 


NUPKINS, 
ESQUIRE, J.P. 


+ 

The British Medical Association at its annual meet- 
ing the other day passed a resolution in favour of the 
teaching of the metric system to 
students in colleges and universities. 
This was accepted as against a motion 
to have the metric system started at 
once in prescribing and dispensing. The view was 
expressed that doctors and chemists who had been 


THE METRIO 
SYSTEM AGAIN. 
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long accustomed to the Imperial measures could hardly 
be expected to make the change, whereas the rising 
generation would have no difficulty. It is extraordinary 
and rather humiliating to see how long it takes to get 
a new system into common use, even though the advan- 
tages of its adoption are obvious. It took about 
thirty years to get the dioptric system adopted by 
opticians, and to this day a uniform system of marking 
the axes of cylinders has not been arrived at. The 
metric system has now been partially recognised in the 
Pharmacopoeia, where terms of dosage are set out 
alternately in the metric notation and in the Imperial. 
One doctor stated that a lady patient of his who had 
gone to France found it impossible to get his prescrip- 


tion made up in that country,as it was not set out in 
the metric system. 


Àn American authority expresses the view that the 
day is quickly coming when the cumbersome fire regula- 
tions with regard to cinematograph 
projection will be modified if not 
entirely removed. ` The prediction is 
| made by men in close touch with the 
situation that it will not be many months before arc 
lamps will be discarded in projection work. Already 
a special type of gas-filled Mazda has been produced 
which makes possible the projection of lantern slides 
up to twenty feet in diameter on the screen. АП the 
motion picture houses will presently be using such a 
light, which generates less heat than the high-power 
arc, so that the fire risk is lessened. Progress is also 
being made in the direction of the so-called non- 
inflammable—better described as slow-burning— film, 
which will only blister and bubble, not burst into flame 
in the intense heat of the focussed rays even of the 
high-power arc. The underwriters have decided that 
non-inflammable film may be projected without the 
use of a fireproof booth, provided the current con- 
sumption is not over 650 watts. The prophecy is 
made that moving pictures will shortly be projected 
with as great impunity as ordinary lantern slides. 

The photographer who wishes to find a market for 
his photographs among the newspapers and other 

periodicals must not be depressed by а 
Looking whole series of first refusals. If he is wise 
AHEAD. he will not tear up the rejected prints or 
leave them lying about, presently to hide 
themselves for ever in the lumber room, but he will 
carefully store them and keep an exact record of what 
they are. What editors spurn to day they may wel- 
come with open arms to-morrow. Опе never knows 
what whirligig of circumstance may make a photo- 
graph of a person or building, or of an incident or an 
idvll, of the utmost value and interest, although at 
the time it was taken it possessed none whatever. 
What is called topical interest is a thing which changes 
from day to day, like a bird in its choice of perching 
places, and some day it may come home to roost in 
the photographer's own attic. It will be a matter of 
vexation to him then if he can only remember that it 
must be "somewhere," which means '' nowhere." In 
the offices of the Press photographers it is the rule 
never to throw away any print (unless it is so faulty 
as to be incapable of reproduction), and all are classed 
and indexed. 


SAFE 
PROJECTION. 
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LTHOUGH 
А at the pre- 

sent moment 
it seems likely 
that the number 
of photographic 
exhibitions in this country will be strictlv limited 
during the forthcoming season, there is no doubt 
that a considerable amount of exhibition work will 
be prepared in view of the fine example set by the 
London Salon of Photography, which is holding its 
open exhibition as usual this year at the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. It behoves every photographer, there 
fore, both amateur and professional, who has time to 
make pictures, to submit a few prints to the judgment 
of the selecting committee of the Salon. To have 
pictures accepted and hung on the walls of the galleries 
of the London Salon is now iustly regarded as the 
premier honour to be attained by the pictorial worker, 
and the high standard that has been set by this exhibi- 
tion has justified this assumption. 

Apart from the Salon, however, a great many of 
the photographic socicties of the country will hold 
house exhibitions in place of the open shows of pre- 
war times, and members of such societies should, if 
time permits from their other labours, endeavour to 
prepare a few prints for their local exhibitions. This 
can generally be regarded as the first step towards 
success at the Salon. The Weekly Competition of 
ТнЕ A. P. too has demonstrated that throughout thc 
whole period of the war there has been a remarkable 
consistency in the production of pictorial work by 
amateur photographers in all parts of the kingdom, 
and it is to these workers we look for the successful 
cxhibitors of the future. 

For the old hand at exhibition work there is not a 
great deal of advice to be given. Each worker has 
probably decided on his own method and means of 
production, and if he is satisfied and at the same time 
has been successful, it is not wise to suggest that he 
should change his methods. But let him go forward 
and work out his own salvation in his own way. 

For the less advanced worker, however, advice on 
the preparation of the exhibition picture may be of 
value. First, the question of the subject. The ten- 
dency of the modern exhibition, as exemplified by the 
»alon, is to ignore the classification of subject and to 
encourage good pictorial work that appeals by reason 
of its soundness either as to pictorial quality, originality, 
or other outstanding feature, which makes it attractive 
and satisfying as an exhibition print. Unless, there- 
fore, the exhibitor has a special leaning towards any 
particular subject, he need not be perturbed becausc 
he does not possess fine negatives of any special type. 
If he is capable and works in the right direction he 
will surely be able to make a picture from a negative 
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of any subject, provided that negative possesses some 
of the qualifications that should form the basis of a 
pictorial success. 

There is an idea in some minds that the more difficult 
a subject the greater is the credit due, and that a 
difficult subject moderately well done is better than а 
very simple subject splendidly done. This idea is 
quite fallacious. The results are judged without any 
regard to the area available for the tripod stand, or 
the character of the dark-room in which the plate was 
developed, or the difficulty of getting the composition 
right. Everything, in fact, is in favour of the simple 
subject simply treated. А point of great importance 
is that the worker must choose his own subject, and 
not try to photograph one selected for him by someone 
else. If the subject makes an appeal to the worker, 
he will often, when commencing, see his finished picture. 

Assuming, therefore, that a goodly number of nega- 
tives have been produced, and that everything is in 
readiness for the next step towards the realisation of 
the finished picture, it will be well to take rough proofs, 
either contact or small enlargements, but in any case 
on matt paper for preference. At this stage it is 
sometimes well to call in outside opinion, and criticism 
may be freely invited. Most workers have some 
friends whose opinion they consider almost equal to 
their own, and if a few such form a jury the worker 
will at all events be helped in his selection of the two or 
three with which he is to proceed. | | 

One point is of importance to the would-be exhi- 
bitor—do not be tempted to show three or four versions 
of what is practically the same subject. Better send 
one only, and that the poorest, than tacitly admit to 
the selection committee that you are either without 
the strength of mind or the artistic ability to decide 
in favour of one version. The securing of several 
negatives of a good subject is an altogether desirable 
procedure, and need not be avoided because some 
people will say it is a “ hit-or-miss " method. If the 
subject is a good one, try it from various points of 
view, with different kinds of lighting, without an iso. 
screen, and with screens of various depths, and also 
with varying exposures if anything is likely to be 
gained by shortening or increasing the exposure. But 
when all this is done, be very sure that you know which 
pleases you best and gives the best rendering of your 
own impression of the subject. Select the best one 
yourself—don’t expect the judges to do it and to give 
you a place of honour for the perception you have 
admitted you do not possess. - 

The next point to decide is whether to exhibit the 
picture as a contact print or an enlargement ; and if 
the latter, what kind of enlargement. First, it may be 
said that a good contact is better than a bad enlarged 
print. Mere size will not outweigh quality. Assuming 
equal quality in either size, however, there can be no 
doubt that a picture under half-plate does not stand 
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so good a chance of attracting attention to its quality 
as one larger than whole-plate. The size to which a 
subject may be satisfactorily enlarged depends upon 
several factors. Technically the quality of the nega- 
tive must be considered, and the fineness of the silver 
deposit or grain is more important in many cases than 
the definition. A softened definition is not objection- 
able in a 20 by 16 picture, but a noticeably grainy effect 
is. The sharp negative, however, тау always be 
handled so as to produce the effect of diffusion ; while, 
on the other hand, the unsharp negative will never 
give a really crisp picture. Artistically, the subject 
largely influences the matter of size. A portrait rarely, 
if ever, looks well if more than life-size. This of course 
does not apply to large decorative compositions on 
the walls of public buildings of great size, but to both 
photographic and painted portraits framed and hung 
apart from any large scheme. The same principle 
applies to figure -studies and to domestic landscape, 
which latter, of course, can never be even approaching 
life-size, but it should be enlarged with considerable 
restraint. Moorland subjects and seascapes it seems 
impossible to over-enlarge, assuming, of course, that 
the enlarging is well done. The bigger the size, the 
more does the broad open-air effect appear to be con- 
veyed. On the whole, from 10 by 8 to 20 by 16 will 
be the most suitable sizes; and, with the exceptions 
noted, anything larger than this in landscape work 
seems to need the illusion of colour to make a quite 
satisfactory result. 

Any worker who has seen for the first time one of 
his prints on an exhibition wall will have been struck 
by its weakness. It looked dark enough at home, but 
here in a large room, surrounded by other prints, and 
hung in a good light, it appears two or three times 
too light. Whether .enlarged direct on to bromide 
paper or via a transparency and enlarged negative, 
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the exhibition print must look a little darker or heavier 
than would be right for the ordinary room. This 
does not mean stronger shadows merely (in which case 
the picture would look hard or harsh), but more deposit 
on every tone, the high lights being considerably. re- 
moved from white paper. Much nonsense is talked 
by those who do not understand monochrome about 
this being a deliberate throwing away of part of the 
scale of gradation ; but after all, truth of cZec/, from 
the artist's standpoint, is what is wanted. This, of 
course, does not apply to pictures produced entirely 
in a high key. In this case quite white paper may 
play an important part. 

One point that must be particularly borne in mind 
bv the worker who would achieve the highest exhibition 
honours is that the “ quality ” of the print has a very 
important bearing indeed upon the final product. No 
matter how good the subject may be, the straight and 
not too well produced bromide print will frequently 
fail as an exhibition picture ; whereas a less attractive 
subject or composition of which a superbly finished 
print, with rich tone gradations, etc., has been secured, 
will be much more successful. Therefore рау the 
greatest attention to the production of the print itself, 
and get the highest possible qualitv in its making. 

One last word- -remember the rules of the Salon 
for mounting. These have been arrived at as the 
result of a considerable amount of experience in exhibi- 
tion work, and the advice to mount on white or light- 
Coloured mounts for practically every subject is very 
sound. The day of the dark-coloured and highly 
ornate multiple mount has passed. The simple mount 
of light neutral tint is undoubtedly the idcal surround 
for practically every monochrome print and for most 
prints in colour. Workers who are submitting pictures 
to the Salon should also note the sizes advocated for 
the outside measurements of the mounts. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


For Conditions of the Weekly Competition see page топ. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. 
Beauchamp Hall, 7, Compton Terrace, London, N. (Title of 
print, “ A Snowy Track.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
A.S.; exposure, } sec. ; lens, Ross; stop, F/11; time of day, 
1 p.m., February; developer, руго-ѕойа ; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to J. L. Wood, The Croft, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. (Title of print, “ Portrait.") Technical data : 
Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 4 sec. ; lens, Cooke ; stop, Е/4.5 
time of дах, 3.15 p.m.. April; developer, pyro-metol; printing 
process, Wellington В.В. buff. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. F. Wild, 8, Greenmore 
Road, Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “ Portrait of a Boy.’ 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 4 sec. ; 
lens. Zeiss; stop, F/8; developer, amidol: printing process, 
Wellington enlarged. bromice. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Lieut. F. Powell Aviles, 
Grenadier Guards, Chelsea Parracks, London. (Title of print, 
"Sunshine and Mist o'er the Pake.) Techriceal data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R.; exposure, r-50th sec.; stop, F;8; developer, 


pyro-seda ; printing process, carbon enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


J. 1. Wood, Woodbridge; E. С. Perry, London; Mrs. F. 
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Wild, Bristol: J. L. Haynes, Cambridge (22 ; С. Н. Stableford, 
Birmingham; Miss С. Walbourne, London; А. Howard 
Garmston, Bristol; Miss M. Oliver. Sidcup; R. G. Morrison, 


Harlech; F. N. Miller, King’s Cress. 


Owing to pressure on space, Classes I. and II. are omitted. 
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BEGINNERS* SECTION. 
The Beginners! Prize is awarded to С. Van Bortel. 9, Beverley 
Golder's Green. (Title of print, ' Child Portrait.”) 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-roth sec. ; 
stop, F/6.8 ; time of дау, 4 p.m.. April; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak 


Gardens, 
Technical data : 
lens, Goerz Dagor ; 
developer, Tabloid туі; 
Rromoil Royal. 
Beginners’ Class. 

Rowe, Stamford; F. Thornley, Marple; G. Poulson, 
Stroud; W. James, Pow: F. Rew. Fristol; V. Feldman, 
Kilburn; А.С. Parncott, Halifax ; H. Leatherbarrow, South- 
port; P. S. Berridge. Sanderstead ; Miss D. Vaughen, Wolver- 
hampton; A. Beeston, Nottingham; P. Parfitt. Cambridge ; 
D. Glanfield. Goodmaves; G. Ven Fortel, Gelder’s Green ; 
J. A. Dodd, Борат; €. Jebbett. Hinckley ; H. J. Campbell, 
Chertsev ; E. Putler, London; J. H. Miles, Cowbridge; DP. 
hich. Co. Mavo; L. R. Ceoke, Manc hester; Mrs. D. Jameson, 
Newbury; A. J. Winterbourre, Derkirg ; Miss M. Fielding 
Harrogate; J. E. Grist, Hertford; B. storey, Clapham, 
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By H. LEE. 


T is often 
re ader of 


articles that the 
short - focus lens 
false perspective. He 
placed before him  photo- 
graphs showing enormous 
figures in the foreground, 
taken with a short-focus lens, 
and others with no fore- 
ground at all, taken with a 
long-focus lens. “ This," he is told, “ is bad perspective. Тһе 
other is true perspective." Hence the amateur is apt to con- 
clude that there is some magic in long-focus lenses which gives 
““ correct rendering," and an inherent viciousness in short-focus 
lenses. 

Now the intelligent observer will notice that the picture 
taken with the long-focus lens, in the cases mentioned, gives 
the distant objects on a larger scale and cuts out the near 
objects altogether. It is hardıy tair then to compare the two 
cases. In the second place, why is the photographer called 
upon to condemn pictures which include near objects rendered, 
of course, on a larger scale than the distant ones? Hoe will 
find that this is true to nature. If he looks along a street, he 
can easily see that a cart in the foreground blocks out a horse 
in the distance. Why is this '' false ” in a photograph then ? 
He will see the same in pictures by the best artists. Тһе 
artistic photographer is therefore '' more artistic than the 
artists." | 

I now wish to show how this question of perspective is con- 
nected with the focal length of the lens. In the figure, ab, cd 
are images produced by the lens L of objects 
AB, CD. Since the lines ALa, BLb, CLc, 
DLd are straight, the angles aLb, cLd are 
equal respectively to the angles ALB, CLD. 
If therefore we place the print at abcd and 
the eye at L, the objects ab, cd in the print 
appear of the same relative size as the objects 
AB, CD if looked at by the eye at L; that 
is to say, that the print appears in true © 
perspective. If, therefore, the print 15. 
viewed at a distance equal, approximately, to the focal length 
of the lens with which it was taken, it gives a true rendering of 
the objects it represents. Now, as а quarter-plate lens is usually 
of five and a half inches focal length, and a print is usually 
held at a distance of ten inches, it is obvious that this condition 
is not usually complied with, and in fact the perspective is 
exaggerated. Suppose the print is. viewed from L, at twice 
the focal distance, and suppose, for example, that the angle 
cLd or CLD is бо deg., and the angle aLb or ALB is 30 deg. 
Hence the angle cLd is twice the angle aLb in correct perspec- 
tive. Now, the angle aL,b is found to be 15} deg., and the 


told to the 
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use ol a 
produces 
has 


“THE A. P. 
materials or a tus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of p 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
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angle dL ,c is 324 deg., so that now dL, с / M uA A 
is 2.11 times aL,b. Hence cd appears ©) 

too large to the eye at L., Le. near 

objects are exaggerated in size, which is what we mean when 
we say the perspective is exaggerated. Similarly if the print is 
viewed from too close a standpoint the perspective is “ flat." 


If the print taken with the five-inch lens is enlarged twice, 
the result will be the same as if the enlargement was taken 
direct with a ten-inch lens, and so will give good perspective. 
Che above results can be expressed by the rule, ' Hold a print 
ata distance from the eye equal to the focal length of the lens 
with which it was taken. Hold an enlargement at a distance 
equal to the focal length of the lens taking the original, multi- 
plied by the linear enlargement.” We can apply this rule to 
the picture palace. The film is 3 by 1 in., and is enlarged to 
a I2 by то ft. screen. Hence the enlargement is 144. The 
cinematograph-taking lens is usually about 24 in. focus. Hence 
the correct distance at which to view the screen is 2$ x 144 in.= 
30 feet. However, it is usually more pleasant to get a little 
further away from the screen on account of the flicker, in which 
case the perspective is rather exaggerated. 

Although the picture may be viewed so as to get correct 
rendering, yet it does not follow that the view isa pleasing one. 
The eye sees the objects represented as they appeared to the 
lens. The position of the lens may have been taken too near 
the object, and this is the common error with short-focus lenses, 
that, in order to get a good-sized picture, the camera has been 
placed too near the object. The advantage of a long-focus 
lens is that it enables us to take a good-sized photograph 
from a distant standpoint. For this and the above consi- 
deration of perspective a fixed-focus telephoto lens of 10 to 


D ғ 


I5 in. is very desirable, 
although important in many cases, must invariably result in flat 
perspective, unless the picture is held at an immoderate dis: 


but high-power telephotography 


tance from the eye. There is another reason why these 
pictures look so unnatural. Тһе angle of view embraced in 
high-power work is at most only a degree or two, so that 
the view appears as if the eye were looking through a tube ; 
also the magnification is so great that the eye could only see 
it at that scale by looking through a telescope. Hence the 
telephoto lens may be truly so-called because it gives us telescopic 
vision and perspective—not natural perspective. 
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Conditions. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
nf material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 
for criticism purposes 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


roduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
itor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their B rtr The pnus must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards see page 100. 
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the first two important points to observe are (1) to have 

the figure suitable to the surroundings (or the surround- 
ings in keeping with the figure, which is nearly the same 
thing, but not quite), and (2) to have thc poses as natural 
as possible. With regard to the latter, it 1s far the more 
difficult of the two, and depends largely on the models, 
whether they enter into the mood of the moment or not— 
some people, of course, would be quite impossible ' 

There is another thing too that largely makes towards 
a good picture, and that is to set out with a fixed idea 
as to what you want, and not just to wander over with no 
plans, make some exposures at random, and find suitable 
titles for them afterwards according to what they turn 
out like; this also applies generally to all pictorial work. 
It is usually desirable to first go alone or with your model 
to the place, find suitable spots and times when the light- 
ing is best, and make a note of these, and then go again 
with the camera, so that you can start right away with 
no fussing about. 

There are some really beautiful effects to be got (and 

they are there even if you don't get them) with sunlight 
through the trees, especially in a densely wooded forest 
in early morning and evening, and less so in the middle 
of the day. But this makes a difficulty to be carefully 
guarded against, namely, spottiness, which cannot be 
overcome by throwing the background slightly out of 
iocus, as this usually tends to accentuate the spottiness 
rather than reduce it. All the same I usually do put the 
background slightly out of focus, and work on the print 
afterwards, because, in pictures of this sort, the figure is 
the principal object of interest, and the background should 
be subordinated to it and act merely as a suitable setting, 
which adds to the mood of the picture in an unobtrusive 
way. 
This style of subject will recall the old and oft-repeated 
controversy of figure and landscape, although it is slightly 
different from an open sort of landscape full of detail, where 
the figure and surroundings have a practically equal 
interest. 

As regards exposure and development, the exposure 
should be full, and the plate softly developed with a 
diluted developer—under-exposure tends to black heavy 
shadows, though these sometimes are required for certain 
effects and give an air of mystery all the same, under- 


P dealing with posed figures in natural surroundings 


A Commission for a Well-known Photographer.—-Mr. Charles 
Knight, who represented the Central News аз war correspondent 
and photographer with the Belgian army during the retire- 
ment in August, 1914, has been gazetted ənd Lieutenant in the 
Roval Berkshire Regiment. This has been Mr. Knight's regi- 
ment since August, тәгі, and he has seen much fighting on the 
French front. 


FIGURE WORK AMONGST 
NATURAL SURROUNDINGS. 


"tjie — 


August 13, IOI; 


By JOHN F. L. WOOD. 


Special to " The A. Р. & P, №," 


exposure is always riskv and not at all to be recom- 
mended. 

This style of subject requires very careful exposure 
and development, especially where there are flecks oí 
sunlight on the figure and the background is in deep 
shadow. 

The setting I have made use of in the picture on 
page 105 is a primeval forest, known as Staverton Park, 
at Butley, Suffolk, a most beautiful and weird spot, and 
delightfully “far from the madding crowd." Another 
thing about this branch of camera work is the absence 


A Woodland Figure Study. 


of worry from Dora,* something to be taken into account 
nowadays. 

Whatever may be the luck of the artist who tries this 
style of work for the first time, the experience gained will 
be worth more than any material wasted. 

One more thing—lack of attention to details must be 
guarded against ; for instance, Eleanor of Provence would 
not wear a wrist watch ! 


* Defence of the Realm Act. 


9— —— — سے 


“The Gazette’ of the Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth— a new number of which bright little magazine 
is just to hand- well sustains its reputation as one of the 
kest of the war-time publications, with the additional attrac- 
tion—to which we have referred on previous occasions— 
that it is produced. entirely Бу the staff and patients of the 
hospital. 
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GOOD MORNING, BROTHER SUNSHINE. 7 By Miss L. WguELE. 
The original, a bromide print (41 х7), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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August 13, 1917 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES CARYL COLEMAN, ESQ. Ву Мовслм Hersxext. 
The original, a bromide print (8x тоф), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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* And this is life exempt from public haunt, | 
Finds tongues in trees. —As You Like It, 


By 
J. F. L. Woop. 


See article 
on page 102, 
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THE JAPANESE BLIND. Ву HAROLD CazxEAUX (New South Wales). 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Тале New Order of Rambling. 


Reports are coming to hand of the great pleasure 
with which societies received my “ good news 
in the issue of July 30, and many societies acted 
very promptly. The Armley and Wortley Phote- 
graphic took action not only with alacrity but 
with commendable foresight. They at once called 
a special meeting of the members, when full informa- 
tion was given, and all were requested to confine 
their sep atkins a efforts to pictorial subjects, 
and avoid anything which is of a military or naval 
nature. If there is a doubt, give the subject the 
benent of that doubt, and miss it, rather than do 
апу act that would prejudice the cause, or appear 
to be a misuse of the privileges just conceded. 
This society has always been strong on the“ ramble ” 
feature, and therefore they naturally were happy 
at the meeting referred to. Places were discussed, 
and a new list of rambles drawn up at once. It 
will seem strange іп the new order of things to have 
almost unfettered liberty, for this scciety has regu- 
larly rambled but without cameras. Their first 
ramble, under new conditions, was to a place which 
has frequently resulted in a bag of cameras—to the 
police. It seems to suggest that the force of public 
opinion, when properlv directed, must sooner cr 
liter result in the vindication of law tempered with 
common sense. 


The Photographie Dealer can Help. 

It has been represented to me that as so manv 
counties have been liberated from the restrictions, 
and the holiday season being in full swing, it would 
help the person who happens to be away from 
home if the local photographic dealers in materials 
were to obtain from the police of their district 
exact particulars of restrictions, or freedom, as 
the local case may be, and have it posted up in 
their shop in а conspicuous place for their customers 
to see. One would have thought that the dealers 
whose districts have been liberated would not 
have been slow in making it known to all concerned, 
it for no other reason than а financiai one. How- 
ever, 1 am told, in most cases they don't even 
know, much less are in а sition to advise their 
clientele. Someone says they don't read photo- 
graphic journals, and in some cases 1 can easily 
belicve it. It is not so very long ago a photographic 
dealer told me he would keep Tur. A. P. for those 
customers who asked for it, but he would not show 
it. He objected to its advertisement pages, as thev 
militated against his business. With a mind like 
that, one may easily understand another photo- 
graphic dealer coming along and securing all the 
trade. 


The Use and Abuse. 

A case has recently been brought to mv notice 
waere а society has discussed the use, and 1 
almost said abuse, of the hand camera. Some 
of the makers of hand cameras would have been 
very much shocked if they had heard the sugges- 
tions the members made for the improvement of 
their pet designs. Му correspondent goes further, 
and says they would have been ashamed. This 
rather confirms the view I have that there is ап 
extraordinary lack of co-ordination between photo- 
graphic dealers and photographic societies ; whilst 
on the other hand, in cases where I know it exists 
as a fine art, both sides very materially benefit 
from the coming together. At one time the dealer 
and the society were synonymous, but somehow 
thev seem to have drifted apart. А maker of hand 
cameras or anything else photographic is largely 
influenced by the dealers and what they require. 


Drying Negzatives.—4 correspondent referring to а note 
on this subject in a recent issue of THE A. P. gives his method 
rash in a couple of changes 


as follows :—'' After development 
of water. 


minutes. 


If he could get more into close touch with the 
user his cameras would be better in construction 
for the kinship. 


Will he Marry ? 


If the photographic dealer were more closely 
related to the society he would get into closer touch 
with that record of praise, or blame, abuse, use, or 
misuse that found vent at the society discussion I 
am referring to. He could pass on to the maker 
these gleanings, hints for improvements, and other 
points obtained froin the men who have the prac- 
tical use of the instruments, not for mere snap- 
shotting, but for serious practical work— the first 
steps of the potential picture destined for some 
exhibition. Not only would he be able to more 
really voice the views of the actual users, but would 
in many cases be able to intrcduce them to the 
makers. How would he do that? Well, quite 
easily, for in the course of trade conditions the 
maker's representative, and very often the maker 
himself, or firm's manager, visits the dealers in the 
principal towns, and what would be more easy 
tor the photographic dealer than to introduce the 
firm's representative to the scciety's meeting, and 
incidentally the ** hand camera improvers ”? 


A Suggestion for Dealers. 


Whilst advocating the more frequent collabora- 
tion of the societv and the photographic dealer, I 
am not insensible to the value that would also 
accrue to the society. The first màn to touch the 
beginner directly is often the photographic dealer, 
and in waiting my turn to be served at my local 
dealer's I have occasionally heard a dialogue between 
the tyro and the man behind the counter— 
my sympathy һа» been with the man behind the 
counter. Being the first to touch the raw recruit 
it is only a reasonable deduction that the influence 
of that dealer is big in the mind of the recruit, and 
if the dealer directed it into the local societv he 
would not only benefit directly, but certainly more 
lastingly. It should be his interest to make that 
recruit a member of a society at once, and some 
sort of arrangement ought to be possible for the 
new beginner to graduate to the membership a free 
member for the first vear. If the subscription is 
five shillings a year, the dealer who passes him in 
should pav sav half of the five shillings subscrip- 
tion, and give him a free membership ticket for 
the current vear. The society, béaring the other 
half of the subseripticn, would gain by ensuring 
that a potential worker had his energies directed 
into the right path so as to retain his interest and 
future allegiance. 


Direct the Dealer to his Interest. 


It may be said that some dealers do this, or what 
very nearly amounts to the same thing, but my 
experience shows they are a very small minority, 
and many useful chances are let slip from the lack 
of recognition of common interests. Where there 
is more than one society in a town no insuperable 
difficulty should arise, and the dealer could allocate 
the beginner to that society which is the most 
suitable to his needs. It should, however, be re- 
corded that a few dealers are alive to their direct 
interest, and in one town I know the principal 
dealer fitted up a large meeting room over his shop— 
elaborately fitted it up in the best decorative style 
of the Kodak business house—and in this room he 
formed a juvenile photographic society, where the 
first principles of photography меге practically 
taught at no subscription rates, and when «ld 


Put them then in a fixing bath as usual. 
give a couple of washes (time is immaterial for this washing, 
just passing them through a couple of changes of water will 
do), then place in a bath made with Marion's Hypono for five 
Wash again in about six changes of water 
Hypono gets rid absolutely of all traces of hypo fixing salt). 


Again 
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enough the juveniles were drafted into the bigger 
local society. If I were a dealer I think I should 
try what 1 could do to house the bigger society. 
Very often a little help in this direction is sorely 
needed by the local society. Will secretaries 
please show these notes to the dealer who dies not 
read Tne A. P.? 


The Seerets Revealed. 


A very useful hint reaches me frcm another 
society which has scme indirect bearing on the 
theme of my remarks for the current week. It 
was a microscope night at this particular club, and 
a quantity of most interesting subjects were shown. 
After the usual microscopic display, one curious 
Paul Pry suggested they should make а micro- 
scopic examination of the dry plate. What this 
eden d newsy person had lost 1 don't know, 
ut I am told the result was ап interesting revela- 
tion to the members. А powerful objective was 
used on rapid, medium, slow, special fine grain, 
lantern, autochrome and other colour plates, and 
some secrets of the manufactures were discovered. 
] don't know whether a new plate-making com- 
pany may be registered in war-time; perhaps not, 
so the existing firms of plate makers are safe. 


Figure Studies Make-up. 


Owing to the recent bad weather and the wet state 
of the ground, the excursion to be conducted by the 
president of the Willesden Photographic Society to 
Stanmore Park Farm, was postponed till August rr, 
There should be some interesting pictures forth- 
coming for the next exhibition. Тһе place is parti- 
cularly suitable for figure studies, and а number 
of ladies were asked to bring sun bonnets, smocks. 
crinolines, etc. In these days of shortage of petrol 
one has serious misgivings as to whether the trans- 
port arrangements would be equal to the task of 
carting so much luggage, props, and make-up, 
Members, however, were enjoined to carry their 
" tripods,” and, incidentally I suppose, their 
cameras. The new secretary of this society, Mr. 
Sydney C. Hall, writes he has now taken up the 
duties of his office (vice Mr. Ridler, resigned), and 
assures me they are having а most successful series 
of outings well attended, and quite a lot of photo: 
graphic work has been done. Remember the picnic 
on Stanmore Common on August 18. ‘ Ariel ” is 
invited. Watch for his * plane." 


The Amateur and Professional Snapshotter. 


Speaking of figure studies one hopes that mem- 
bers of societies will not abuse a privilege that 
most people nowadays don't object to, viz., being 
the central object of а snapshot. Іп à certain 
North Country newspaper a series of reproduced 
snapshots of females enjoying their summer holidays 
by bathing in the sea has become an almost dailv 
occurrence of the season, and which, if they were 
published in postcard form and sold over the counter 
of the picture-postcard shop, would be classed, to 
sav the least, as very bad form. Something worse 
might be said of them, and when one finds a leading 
newspaper pandering to a taste that is far from 
desirable, cne cannot wonder long if the authorities 
take scme steps which place some restriction upon 
snapshotting. Restrictions аге always irksome, 
because they must of necessity be bound bv iron- 
bound rules, and the innocent must suffer with the 
guilty. One is glad, however, to remember that 
societies in general are made up of amateur snap 
shotters, and no amateur would be guilty of such 
abuse of good taste as one has witnessed in the 
pictures of the day taken by professional snapshotters. 


— —— DÓÓ ———— —ÓÓÓ 


Take the negatives out of this last washing bath, and soak 
them in two changes of methvlated spirit, and in two minutes 
the negatives can be dried and be quite free from dust. I 
constantly use this method for photographs in а place where 
it is hard to dry in the ordinary wav on account of dust. It 
is so simple that I can take a photograph at 3 p.m., and be 
printing it at 4 p.m., and we never get any deterioration of the 
negatives ; in fact, I am printing to-day from a negative taken 
three years ago, and the result is as good as ever." 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FOCUSSING SCREEN 
L- FOR SMALL STAND CAMERAS. 


N the small type of hand-stand camera 

which is so popular with amateurs of 
to-day, the screen is, as a general rule, 
so small as to be almost useless when 
focussing for stand work, especially for 
a bright day out of doors. 


A—B -- 34 іп. 
B—C -— 66 in. 


The following instructions if carried 
out will enable this difhculty to һе over- 
come with very little cost. 

First measure the length and breadth 
of the camera screen when opened. Му 
own camera is a 3} by 24, so I will 
explain how I made a supplemental 
screen to fit that size. Of course any 
other size can be made by simply alter- 
ing a few of the dimensions to fit the 
particular camera. 

Having found the size of screen, viz., 
34 by 24, I cut out fairly thin pieces of 
cardboard, as per figs. 1 and 2, and two 
pieces of slightly thicker cardboard, as 
per fig. 3. I then laid in order as shown 


Fig. IV. 


in fig. 4 the cardboard shapes (figs. 1, 2, 
and 3) on a double layer of black silkette 
(this can be purchased at any draper's 
establishment for about 64d. per yard), 


articles 
novel дес ription bv r aders о! THE 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrauis 
and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of a 
A. P. AND P. N. are invited 


on home-made 


and having chalked around the edges, 
cut out the figure so chalked on the 
silkette. 

I then pasted the silkette to the card- 
board—a layer back and front—with 
photographic paste, and when the 
paste was perfectly dry, bent the screen 
into shape at the dotted lines in fig. 4, 


and stuck the flap. 


Side elevation showing 
sereen in use. 


To make the screen more compact and 
more easily carried about without taking 


up much room, simply crease down the . 


centre of top and bottom, as shown in 
figs. I and 2. 

The total cost of the finished article 
was about twopence. G. R.F. 


ج س 
MAKING A PLATE-CHANGING BOX.‏ 


ANY amateurs, who have only tem- 

А рогагу dark-room, find it a great 
nuisance having to fix up their room when 
they only want to load their camera. 
To obviate this difficulty, a dark box 
may be used to load the camera or to 
take out exposed plates and to re- 
load with fresh. 

Obtain an ordinary bandbox and 
in one side cut a square or round 
hole, whichever suits. Over the hole 
glue a piece of ruby glass. Cut a 
similar hole іп the cover and glue a 
piece of ruby glass over it also. Both 
pieces should be glued on the inside. 

Some light is almost sure to come 
in under the cover, and this can be 
excluded by glueing some baize or 
similar cloth around the rim of the 
box. 

Two holes must be cut in the side 
opposite to that containing the ruby 
window. They should be large 
enough to allow the free movement of 
the arms, and preferably round. Two 
light-tight sleeves must be made. Take 
two pieces of light-tight cloth (two 
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or three thicknesses may be necessary 
to exclude all light) eighteen inches 
long, and of a width about one and 
а quarter times the circumference uf 
the hole. The sleeves can then be 
sewn up, care being taken not to allow 


. any light to get in through the stitching. 


Pass about two inches of the sleeve 
through the hole and glue to the side of 
the box bv turning it back against the 
side. Next cut а ring of cardboard 
three inches wide, with an internal dia- 
meter the same as that of the hole, glue 
this in place over the glued sleeve. Thread 
elastic through the loose end to make a 
light-tight contact with the arms. This 
box will be found very serviceable and 
roomy for changing plates. С. J. T. 


---------- 


UNSCREWING А JAMMED LENS. 
A NEW DODGE. 


T frequent intervals during some 

months past I have tried (in vain) 
to unscrew a certain lens combination 
which after some trouble I had un- 
screwed two or three years ago. On 
this occasion I had thought that I might 
obviate trouble in future by applying 
to the screw thread a mere trace of fine 
oil, such as is usually supplied for type- 
writers, etc. My recent attempts to 
unscrew the lens included all the familiar 
methods, the string dodge, tape loop. 
oil, paraffin, wooden clutch. Finally, 
however, I have just succeeded bv а 
method which I have not vet seen 
advocated—a combination of ideas, in 
fact. Take a piece of fairly soft wood 
say 14 inches in thickness, and bore а 
circular hole a mere trifle less in diameter 
than the outside diameter of the lens 
tube (fig. 1, АВ). Next chamfer off the 
edge to a bevel, as shown in fig. 2. Now 
lay over this hole a piece of sheet rubber 
say 1-16th inch or so in thickness, and 
bring the end of the lens tube down on 


Fig! 
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the rubber so that the edge of the tube 
rests on the bevel part of the wood 
(fig. 3). The rubber (R) gives one a 
good grip. This, however, did not suc- 
ceed until I had held the lens tube in a 
warm hand for several minutes. The 
warmth helped to liquify the oil, and at 
last the trick was done. P.S.—The best 
agent I know of for removing oil is a 
drop or two of xylol. This is good also 
for cleaning off the immersion oil as 
used in connection with microscopic 
lenses. Alcohol or methylated spint 
should not be used, as this may affect 


the cement of the lens mount. 
F. С. L. 
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DISTANCE AND EXPOSURE. 


NE of the things the 
novice is rather slow 
in grasping is the 
difference іп expo- 
sure made necessary 
by the distance from 
the camera of the 
dark portions of the 
subject, Suppose we 
accept the principle 
that a white object, 
because it reflects a 
deal of light, requires 
a short exposure, 
while a very dark one, reflecting very 
little light, would require a longer one. 
Of course, this must be taken under- 
standingly, because we shall want 
the light object to appear light and 
the dark one to appear dark in the 
photograph. Still, to record any grada- 
tions of tone there may be in the dark 
object requires a longer exposure than 
the light one nced receive. 

Suppose also that we accept. the 
principle that all the dust particles 
and moisture particles in the air are 
more or less white, as we know they 
are, because a cloud of dust or a thick 
mist appears white. Now let us see 
what happens. Suppose we set up 
a stand camera in front of a dark 
object. This may be the open door of 
a shed, or the mouth of а cave, or a 
tarred hull on the beach, or any similar 
dark object or shadow. Now let us 
expose two plates on this dark object, 


Fig. 1. 


using a small stop, say 04, so that 
we can give a long cap exposure of sav 
six seconds. Let us give the six 
seconds to one plate in the ordinarv 
way, and to the other plate let us 
give five and a half seconds and then 
hold in front of the lens, but several 
inches away, а shect of white card- 
board, and take off the cap for a 
quarter of a second. 

Now if we develop both plates we 
shall find one gives us a good black for 
the shadows, and the other one a 
greyish tone. You will say that this 
was to be expected, as the white card 
has slightly fogged the plate. Exactly. 
And this 15, to a great extent, what 
happens when we have our dark object 
at a distance. The intervening haze 
(i.c. dust and vapour) slightly fogs 
the plate, and if we want to kecp our 
shadows reasonablv clear we must 
cut down exposure to counteract this 
fog somewhat. But you mav takc 
objection that the shadows of thc 
distance eught to be slightly greved 
over. We agree, but only so far as this, 
that they must take their proper 
relative position in the picture. This 
they will do, to a great extent, if the 
exposure is correct for the dark objects 
or shadows in the foreground, though 
for pictorial work certain modifications 
may be made. When we photograph 
distance for its own sake as, for 
instance, snow-clad mountains or a 
panoramic view of English hills, we 

want а greatel 
^ degree of con- + 
trast and bright- 
ness, and to get 
this we must cut 
down exposurc. 

There is 
another point to 
bear in mind, and 
that is, that the 
area of a shadow 
is much less when 


we аге dcaling 
with distant 
VICWS. No 


shadow is likely 
to be so large 
on {һе plate 
when the sub- 


ject is over 100 yards away as when it 
Is something quite псаг in the fore- 
ground. With subjects within, say, 
100 yards, the fact that, the hght 
retlected from the surface of а dark 
object occupies a larger area on the 
plate alone necessitates more exposure. 
Аз we rccede from the subject the same 
volume of light is concentrated on a 
smaller area, though some is lost by 
passing through the atmosphere. 

We have often printed the table of 
distances and relative exposures, but 
it is so useful, and so many of our 
younger readers may not have seen it, 
that we give it here again. 


Table of Distances and Relative 


Exposures. 
A. Open sea and sky, distant 
snows. Nearest shadow or 


dark object beyond } mile .. ү, 
B. Coloured clouds, open beach 
scenes. Shadow, etc., 300 ft. 


tO PMG? 2 желй 1 
C. Open landscape, light forc- 
ground. Shadow, etc., 100 
10:300 TUE oss cuo d a owes, з } 
D. Average landscape. Shadow, 
etc., 30 to 100 ft. .......... А 
E. Average subject, street scenes. 
Shadow, etc., то to 30 ft. ... I 
F. Near foreground. Shadow, etc., 
within IOI, cocos 4e 2 


Now the first point we want to 
cmphasise is this, that this table is 
technical, not artistic in its aim. That 
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Fig. 3. 


is, whatever may be the artistic aim, 
we must consider the character of the 
subject and the approximate distance 
of the nearest shadow. The illustra- 
tions will give a fairly good idea of 
the various types of subject. We have 
not included sea and sky. Апуопс 
knows the effect from a vessel or from 
the end of a pier, with no boats, no 
beach, no ships, only sea and skv. Or 
if there are any vessels or a coast line, 
these beyond a quarter of a mile away. 
Fig. 1 is Class B, only instead of being 
a beach scene, is open countrv with 
light sun-bleached grass іп the fore- 
ground. Fig. 2 is much the same, but 
because of the horses about зоо fect 
away it comes into Class С. In fig. 3 
we get the horses nearer still, about 
roo feet off, which brings the subject 
into Class D. In fig. 4 we are faced 
with an average subject, the dark 
objects being about 3o feet away. 


e ———— 


Fig. 4. 
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In making this 
classification 
there isobviously 

| some latitude. It 
| will be noticed 
' that in cach case 
wc have taken 
the maximum 
distance. For 
instance, fig. 4 1s 
placed in Class 
E, which in- 
cludes subjects 
with nearest 
shadow 10 to 30 
feet away, but 
the shadow ог 
dark object—the 
group of horses 
—is 30 feet away. Thus this subject 
might be placed in Class D by some 
workers. There is scope for judgment 
and experience in classifying, and the 
table is only a guide.. 

Turning to figs. 5 and 6, we have 
subjects about 10 feet from the 
camera, in fig. 5 perhaps a little more, 
and in fig. ба little less. But while 
fig. 5 is only a little over 10 feet, опе 
would be quite safe in calling the 
subject Class E, because the sun was 
shining full on the subject, i.e. it was 
behind the camera. In fig. 6, on the 
other hand, the subject is rather пеагет, 
and in addition the shadow side of it 
is towards the camera, the sun 
being as much in front as was safc. 
Thus fig. 6 would be more safely 
classed in F than in E. Of course, 


the safe plan is to class for a little 


longer exposure in any case of 
doubt. Supposing 1-20th second to be 
correct for a 
Class С subject, 
and the subject 
is placed in Class 
D and given 


I-Ioth second, 
it will then only 
have received 


double the cor- 
rect exposure, 
and this the 
latitude of tht 
plate will readily 
take up, in fact 
it is doubtful if 
the plate will 
appear other 
than correctly 
exposed. . 
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Fig. 5. 


But so far we have thought only 
of the shadows. We may refer to the 
high lights. It is sometimes said we 
should expose ior the shadows and 
lct the high lights take care of them- 
selves. This is all right and sound 
advice, but we are taking care, bv 
classifying our subjects, that we don't 
orer-expose for our shadows. For 
nothing is gained by so doing and a 
good deal lost, because over-exposure 
of shadows means more over-exposure 
still of high lights. And over-exposure 
of high lights means a flattening and 
loss of gradation and sparkle which 15 
fatal to most subjects. ۰. 

Finally let us say how important 1t 15 
to have distant subjects, particularly 
of a panoramic character, somewhat 
strongly lighted from the side, and to 
choose a time for photographing them 
when the atmosphere is as clear as 
possible. 


NOTE. — “The A. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition closes оп 


October |8th. 


Hon. Secs. of Societies desiring the Prize Slides should 


apply without delay, giving a choice of suitable dates. 
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Portraiture. 


] want to take portraits (artistic, professional), 
and also use iny camera for pictorial work. 
have a Popular Pressman. What lens would 
you recommend ? І tried a Busch telephoto, 
but the focal length was too long for my camera. 
The lens supplied with the camera is Aldis F/4; 
could ] get good results with this, relying on 
enlargements ? Is the camera suitable ? 
What is the best type of lens for portraiture ? 
H. P. (Ulverstone). 


Successful artistic professional рог- 
traiture first of all means good sound 
technical skill as the foundation on 
which to build. For indoor work a 
supported camera (tripod or stand) is 
required in general. For outdoor work 
а hand camera may frequently be used. 
The stand camera should have reversing 
and swing back, also a rising front. 
Any modern high-class anastigmat work- 
ing at F/4 would serve in both cases. 
‘The focal length of lens may conveniently 
be from 1j to 2 times the long side of 
the plate, e.g. for quarter-plate (4% by 
34) say from 6 to 8 inches. But this 
may be governed by the size limits of 
the indoor studio. The Pressman camera 
and Aldis lens are capable of giving you 
first-class results. Excellence usually 
is not so much a question of any par- 
cular piece of apparatus as of the worker 
knowing how to get by it the utmost it 
can be made to yield. 


Silver Particles. 


(1i) When examining à negative under a low 
power (e.g. 10x), ] noticed that the disposition 
of the silver particles was such that the shape 
of the shutter used was clearly seen, especially 
in the half-tones. I understand that this is 
а matter of some moment to process workers, 
etc. (2) Can you definitely state the tempera- 
ture of the iron used for dry mounting ? ete. 


W. K. (Sydney). 


(1) We have never heard of this plieno- 
menon, and have some difficulty in 
accepting it, seeing the difficulty of 
understanding how one can get anything 
like a definite image form on a stationary 
plate of a moving, shape-changing object, 
i.e. the opening and closing shutter 
aperture. Where a cross-line screen is 
used near the plate, as in process work, 
the square screen openings act like pin- 
holes, and yield a dot formation, which 
bears some relationship to the shape of 
the stop opening. Doubtless you know 
that the shape of a so-called pinhole 
has very little effect as regards the shape 


of the image it yields. (2) This is not а 
definite and fixed temperature, but 
depends on the melting point of the 
gum or resin, e.g. shellac, sandarac, etc., 
composing the adhesive sheet. You 
can easily find out what this is in any 
particular case by placing the bulb of a 
thermometer on a piece of the tissue, 
and resting this on a sheet of iron, and 
then gradually warming this from below 
with a spirit lamp, for instance, until 
the tissue becomes just sufficiently 
“ tacky.” 


Seeing tbe Invisible, ete. 
(1) Can the camera see what the eye cannot 
see? (2) Is it possible to fill a room with 
ultra-violet light? (3) Can a photographic 
plate be coated with a fluorescent substance ? 
(4) Is there any book on this subject? (5) 
How to photograph invisible drawings, etc. 
R. M. (St. Helens). 
We regret we cannot spare the space 
needed to deal at all fully with any one 
of the several interesting topics in your 
letter. Our reply must necessarily be 
very brief. (1) The photographic plate 
can record various effects which the eye 
fails to see, e.g. the ultra-violet end of 
the spectrum, heat rays, pressure mark- 
ings, emanations from many things, e.g. 
newly scratched zinc plate, wood, printers’ 
ink, etc. (Dr. Russell's experiments) ; 
Saeland’s experiments with metals; Ot- 
suki-hydrogen peroxide; Becquerel's rays ; 
uranium; alpha-beta, gamma rays, etc. 
(2) Wherever there is daylight there are 
ultra-violet rays as well as visible rays. 
Professor Wood photographed objects by 
ultra-violet (invisible to the eye) rays 
by using a quartz lens coated with a 
very thin film of deposited silver. This 
transmitted the invisible U.V. rays 
only. (3) There is an aniline derivative 
called fluorescene, which brilliantly 
fluoresces; possibly this might serve. 
(5) Quinine disulphate fluoresces in 
ultra-violet light. This may be dissolved 
to a watery solution by water containing 
а very little sulphuric acid. This may 
be used for writing on white paper. But 
if the result be seen in ordinary day- 
light the uncovered white paper reflects 
ultra-violet rays, which, so to speak, 
mask the quinine writing. Therefore we 
must use either ultra-violet rays only, 
or light in which they are proportionally 
Numerous (еш. mercury vapour); also 
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as ordinary glass absorbs ultra-violet 
rays the lens used must be of quartz, 
which passes these rays. (4) We know 
of no books entirely devoted to fluore- 
scence and kindred topics, but if any 


° of the following are at hand you may 


therein find various references. Garrett, 
" Advancement of Photography ”; Chap- 
man Jones, “ Photography of To-day ; " 
Gibson, ' Romance of Scientific Dis- 
covery " ; Gibson, “ Romance of Modern 
Photography "; Silvanus Thompson, 
-' Light Visible and Invisible '; Geoffrey 
Martin, “ Triumphs and Wonders of 
Modern Chemistry ” ; Vogel, “ Chemistry 
of Light and Photography "; Lommel, 
“ Optics and Light”; Rood, ' Modern 
Chromatics," etc. Most books of any 
note on the subject of physics (optics) 
have something to say about fluore- 
scence. 


Foeussing, ete. 
I find difficulty in focussing. I thought that 
if the object was clearly seen in the tinder it 


must be in focus. 
M. G. (London, S.W.) 


Beginners often make the very natural 
mistake of thinking that because an 
object seems to be in sharp focus in the 
finder it will be equally sharp on the 
plate. But this need not be the case. 
The finder has a very short focus lens, 
with corresponding great depth of focus, 
so that quite near and distant objects 
appear equally sharp. The camera lens 
which takes the picture is of longer 
focal length, with corresponding less 
depth of focus. Ав this (camera) lens 
is moved to and fro no change takes 
place in the finder (except in the case 
of so-called twin-lens cameras). The 
camera you mention is of excellent 
make, and. capable of yielding the best 
results. Тһе figures (numbers) on the 
focussing scale doubtless refer to the 
distance (in feet) from the lens, of the 
object which is іп sharpest focus. There- 
fore it is highly desirable that you should 
practice judging (eye estimating) dis- 
tances, and then verifying your estimate 
by measurement. If the foregoing is 
not now quite clear, write again. 
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Film Parlance. 


The cinematograph is enriching the language. Indeed, it 
is making a language of its own. And now every book on 
photo-plays has to have a glossary at the end of it to explain 


i С 


(CANS. 


dp Sas, 
224 


what it is all about. Some of the terms are expre ssive, and, 
to a degree, self- expl: inatory. А “ break” and а “сиіп” 
and a '' fade-out " are easy. То“ splice " is intelligible, mean- 


ing to join by cementing one piece of film on to another ; while 
a little LEA will show that a “ still сап only mean а posed 


photograph. A “ flash ” is a short length of film ; to “ shoot ' 
is to direct the camera to a given point; ''irising " might 
puzzle some people, but it really means vignetting, and a “ bust "' 


is the detail exposure of some action, which is not so large as 
to take in any considerable portion of the figure. But what 
isa‘‘dupe’’? Reference to the glossary shows that a * dupe ' 
is a print of a film made by passing a positive print through 
the printer in combination with negative film, whereby an 
imperfect duplicate negative is obtained, from which prints 
are forthcoming greatly inferior in photographic quality to 
the original. And now you know all the secrets. 


The *'* Location. '' 


One bit of jargon which remained a little mvsterious to me 
was the word “ location." To put it quite st: udly and accurately, 
a location is any place other than the original studio in which 
cinematograph pictures are taken. Every studio that is worth 
anything in America has a location man whose knowledge of 
the surrounding country is extensive and peculiar. He knows 
where there is a Chinese garden or a South Sea hut or a steep 
cliff over which the knave may be hurled in the last fifty feet 
of film. He will tell you how to get to scorching deserts by 
tram or to the North Pole by tube. No one need be hard up 
for tropical or arctic scenery within easy reach of Fifth Avenue, 
though, to be sure, if the whole drama is to be laid out in per- 
spiration or congealed in ice it will be best to send the company 
to the genuine spot to get the atmosphere. You can get a 


Cuban cottage or a Saharan tent in New York itself, but it 
may be only a few feet from a Queen Anne dwelling or a block 


of five-storey flats, and although careful shooting of the camera 
may avoid giving the show away, the result will be 
of close-up scenes that might be tiresome. 


Hard on the Actors. 


So it all depends upon circumstances whether the location is 
pitched at the other side of the earth, at а cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, or whether it is in the next street, when 
all it may cost will be the price of a cigar. I have often mar 
velled on seeing а film which must have been produced in the 
open street how the film people menage to elude or scatter or 
batter the gaping crowds. The manual of film production 
which I have consulted does not help me very much. It simplv 
states that in congested districts the actual exposing is com 
monly done in а cab, with à hole in the curtain for the camera. 
This betrays à nice delicacy in its way, but what about the 
poor actors whose acrobatics and agonies must seem to the 
unfeeling onlookers more inexplicable than ever? The sight 
of the camera would give a touch of sanity or at any rete of 
purpose to the whole proceeding. 


As it Used to Be. 


One of the 1emaining terms which I 

' punch." I gather that “ punch " 
make a film rip. The writer of the 
wanderings of the Israelites form 
photo-play in every respect except 
should have known his business better. 
punch " gives vividness and realism to the 
other things are needed, including 
of struggle and of suspense. 
out in the dim 


a succession 


still fail to understand 
is necessary in order to 
manual tells us that the 
admirable material for a 
that they lack 
Moses 


But 
drama, 
an object and the element 
fake a film play as it was carried 
time around 190 3 | he 


antediluvian usual 
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thing was a little boy going about with a pin in 
the toe of his boot kicking people. Не kicks а 
policeman who is telling an old lady where to 
go and they both fall down: finally the boy 
is chased into the river. That has “ punch," perhaps, but it 
has neither struggle nor suspense. It belongs to the days when 
a five-dollar cheque was uncommon, and a ten-dollar a curiosity. 


Ав it Is. 


Now consider what a sublime thing the oup play has grown 
to be. In the first place we have the object: George wishes to 
marry Agnes. Then we have the obstacle: John is his rival. 
Then we have suspense: George loses his fortune. Then we 
have struggle: John inherits money. The film now winds 
in and out between suspense and struggle alternately. John 
saves Agnes from being run down by a motor car (poor George !) 

George kills the mad dog just as.it was about to bite his rival 
John (good on you, George!) George's father turns out to 
be a political opponent of Agnes's father and to have threatened 
him with a revolver (poor George again!) George rescues 
Agnes's aunt from drowning (the odds are getting heavy on 
George, if it is the proper aunt). So it follows on until finally 
George and Agnes are married (climax). But I think I would 
rather have the little boy with the pin in the toe of his boot. 


The Pictorial Eye. 


It is becoming easy to me, and I hope to the reader, to see 
what it is that makes a film rip. The author says that the 
first and last thing is imagination. Two men see a third man 
knocked down by а motor-car. John Smith, one of the men, 
sees only that a man has been knocked down by а motor-car. 
A primrose by the river's brim, etc. He goes home and says 
that he has seen a man knocked down by а motor-car. Не is 

dull fellow is Smith. Тһе other man, William Davis, who 
is blessed with the sublime faculty of the imagination, sees in 
the incident the germ of romance. Не clothes it with rich 
possibilities. By the time he has got home it has formed itself 
in his mind something like this. Instead of a motor-car, it 
is а baby carriage propelled by an attractive young widow, 
and it knocks down a rich and crabbed old bachelor, who 
becomes, as а natural consequence, enamoured of the widow. 
There you have the budding photo-play. Smith reports the 
bare incident ; Davis the imaginative embellishments. Davis 
is a genius, Smith a duffer. Let us go ahead, turn on the tap 


of the imaginative faculty, and make the world reel and our- 
selves with it. 


A Going Concern. 


In reply to a certain innocent young lady who, on being 
shown the writer's pocket camera, asked, '' Does it ро?” 


Sometimes, Lavina, it will go, 
At others go awrv, 

And often, going to and fro, 
It gives me the go-by. 


Sometimes 'twill go against the grain, 
Or act as go-between, 

Or just “ go to "—(that's not profane ; 
What Shakespeare meant, I mean). 


And I go with it, fast or slow, 
Mv heart goes pit-a-pat, 

Mv good resolves for nothing ро, 
Like my old high-crowned hat. 


So keeps it up, this push and go, 
One better goes, one worse, 

But chief of all its '' goes ” is, oh! 
The out-go from my purse. 
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A FARMYARD CORNER. By C. Орток COOKE. 
See article on page 117. 
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Mr. Thorne Baker, in a recent paper before the 
Róntgen Society, made a plea for the systematic appli- 
cation of factorial develop- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS ment to X-ray photography, 
IN X-RAY WORK. which, he thought, would 
greatly facilitate X-ray work 
and render the results far more uniform. Along with 
factorial devclopment he has also employed a special 
actinometer consisting of a selenium cell apparatus, 
and has found generally in exposure and development 
a high degree of uniformity. The busy routine work 
of a hospital forbids any serious attempt at control 
in development. Results generally come out auto- 
matically good, and in the oc«asional case of a bad 
result, a fresh plate is exposed. This is unfortunate 
in the sense that the refined methods of the photo- 
grapher cannot be brought into play to deal with 
abnormal exposures. Although in the ordinary way 
the developing solutions employed for X-ray work are 
more concentrated than those used for ordinary photo- 
graphic work, higher concentration is advisable for 
work with the intensifying screen, coupled with rather 
more bromide. Thus in a combined developer made 
with hydroquinone and a metol substitute, the latter 
may be reduced in quantity and the hydroquinone 
increased. 


иц dU 


The motor industry is somewhat concerned with the 
post-bellum prospects and foreign, especially American, 


competition. Among specifics proposed 
BRANDS or to meet these future conditions is some 
PLATES. agreement between makers for avoiding 


the repetition of models. all of about 
equal power and similar utility. Quantity production, 
it is believed by many, would reduce prices to the 
consumer at the same time that it gave increased 
profits to the manufacturer. One wonders whether 
plate makers have not fallen into a somewhat similar 
error, that of multiplying brands almost beyond number 
from the dealers’ point of view. A complete list of 
plates on our British market is of formidable length. 
In our own work the range we require is really very 
small, and comprises process and slow plates with 
great latitude for copying or negative reproduction, 
a rapid ortho. plate for general work (and its equivalent 
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ortho. film) and for special speed work the quickest 
plate obtainable. In addition to these, the self-screen 
type of plates 1s sometimes included. Yet some makers 
have almost a dozen brands, not including lantern and 
X-ray plates. Years ago one only used a rapid plate 
when one must. Now the genius of the plate maker 
has given us high speed with all the other qualities 
added, except perhaps very fine grain. This we need 
principally for reproduction work, and the slow and 
process plates would meet all requirements. We 
really wonder whether the plate firms are not too good 
to the modern photographer, and cater for his prejudices 
too much. 


A very large number of our readers have worked as 
students with Mr. C. H. Hewitt during the vears he has 
been Chief Instructor at the School of 

c. н. HEWITT, Photography at the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, and they will share our 

regret at hearing that owing to indifferent health Mr. 
Hewitt has given up this position. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that for very many students the '' Poly " 
Photographic School and Mr. Hewitt have been 
synonymous and interchangeable terms, though it is 
only since the outbreak of war that he has been Acting 
Principal. We have frequently been at the School, 
always finding Mr. Hewitt on the spot, active and 
energetic, and we are sure he will be missed both by 
students and staff. We hope the country life he has 
been ordered to live will restore his health, and that 
if he does not take to farming in the meantime we may 
soon be able to welcome him back to some activities in 
the photographic world. 4 


We wonder that more photographers do not do 
something in the way of studying and photographing 
plant forms with a view to showing 
their suitability to design. Of course, 
like almost everything else, this has 
been done, but by no means exhaus- 
tiv ely, and apart from that, the training of the eye to 
an increased appreciation of beautiful form is worth 
while if the photographs had no further use or interest. 
This, however, we do not think would be the case, 
and we believe the master of the local day school would 
find such photographs acceptable. Children nowadays 
are taught to observe plant forms, and to base designs 
on them, and while photographs should never displace 
the actual objects, they would not be without their 
uses. The simple design suggested by the four-petalled 
tormentil of the hedgerow (Potentilla tormentilla), or 
the more elaborate form of the bitter-sweet nightshade 
(Solanum dulcamara) would provide plenty of work 
for the camera, for both being small flowers it would 
be necessary to photograph on a larger scale. Taking 
complete plants, or at all events most of what 1s above 
ground, tends rather to the production of more elaborate 
“ decorative " results, and our readers will recall the 
admirable examples shown some years ago by Mrs. 
Carine Cadby. Such a handsome plant as the spear 
thistle (Carduus lanceolatus) needs no recommendation 
to those on the look out for decorative subjects. We 
saw some magnificent specimens last August just out- 
side the station at Edenbridge in Kent, growing to a 
height of five fect. 
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A LITTLE USED PICTORIAL METHOD OF WORK 


LTHOUGH from time to time articles have 
appeared in the photographic press on Pinhole 
Photography, the process does not seem to 
have received as much attention as it deserves 

from the majority of amateurs. Possibly there may 
be some idea that, because the method is so absurdly 
simple, it can hardly be capable of serious work. It is, 
of course, true that the pinhole will never oust the lens 
for most purposes, and to their credit it can be said 
of British lens makers, that they now turn out articles 
at least as good as any that have been imported from 
abroad, and at а most reasonable figure. Yet for 
certain purposes the pinhole reigns supreme, for it 
produces an effect different from that obtainable by 
any lens. It need not be in the least “ fuzzy "; in 
fact, should the photographer so desire, he may produce 
pinhole photographs quite as sharp as those he obtains 
with his lens, or by using a larger pinhole he may 
make his print just as “ impressionistic " as he likes. 
But whether sharp or fuzzy, there is always a beautiful 
softness and a retention of atmosphere that sets the 
pinhole photograph in a class by itself. Moreover, it 
has a delightful way of overcoming spottiness in land- 
scapes. 

To obtain the best results it is, however, really 
important that the pinhole itself should be carefully 
made. The main points to remember are that the 
edges of the pinhole must be very thin and dull, or the 
resulting reflections will cause fog on the negative. 
The best way to proceed is to take a piece of flat sheet 
brass, say an inch and a half square, and about as 
thick as a visiting card. Make a small dent in the 
centre of the brass by placing а nail on the spot to 
be dented, and striking the nail with а hammer. This 
will produce a small boss on the underside of the brass 
sheet. By carefully rubbing down this boss on a smooth 
oilstone, the metal is made very thin where the hole 
is to be pierced. ‘When it is thin enough—that is, as 
thin as it can be made without breaking the metal— 
lay the brass on a piece of flat, soft wood, and carefully 
pass a needle through the thin metal. А No. 10 
needle is a verv good size, and be sure to keep it perpen- 
dicular whilst making the hole. Do not push the 
needle through far at first, but when one-eighth of an 
inch of the needle has gone through, pull it back, and 
shave off any ragged edges that may appear оп the 
underside of the pinhole with a sharp knife. Ап old 
safety razor blade is the very thing for the purpose. 
By gradually enlarging the size of the hole in this way 
until it is the full and exact size of the needle, a very 
neat round hole is obtained. This must now be dulled. 
Various methods of doing it have been advocated. 
To expose the needle hole on either side to the flame 
of sulphur is one way, whilst another is to heat the 
brass plate in the flame of à spirit lamp and then quickly 
plunge it into a solution of nitrate of silver. А rough 
and ready way that is nearly as good, though not so 
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durable, is to blacken the needle we use to make 
the perforation with lamp black from a tube of 
water colour, and to insert it with a gentle twist in 
the hole. 

Although any light-tight box that has been blackened 
inside may be used as the camera, it is more satis- 
factory to employ an ordinary stand camera, by un- 
screwing the lens, and replacing it by the pinhole, 
after cutting the brass plate to fit closely in the lens 
hood. If placed in front of the iris diaphragm (which 
can be partly closed) there will be no fear of any un- 
desired light entering. 

One of the advantages of pinhole photography is 
that practically any angle of view may be obtained. 
Thus the lens front can be racked far out for a narrow 
angle, and pulled back near to the plate for a wide- 
angle effect. There is no such thing as focus. Al- 
though, theoretically, there would seem to be one 
particular distance between pinhole and plate that . 
is most suitable for each separate size of pinhole, in 
practice the difference between correct and incorrect 
distance is negligible, so that the image will be approxi- 
mately of the same sharpness whether the plate is 
three inches or twelve inches from the pinhole. As 
the image on the focussing screen is so faint as to be 
practically invisible, it is necessary to have recourse 
to some dodge to ascertain exactly how much of the 
view will appear on the negative, and the simplest 
way to do this is to close down the iris diaphragm to 
the stop marked F/45 (the lens having already been 
removed апа the pinhole not yet inserted). The 
small stop of the diaphragm now acts as a large “ pin- 
hole ” and throws an image on the screen, which though ` 
much blurred is quite bright enough to act as а 
guide. 

Manv writers on this subject have given claborate 
tables to calculate exposure. We would suggest, 
however, that one or two trials will help the beginner 
more than even the best exposure table. Let him 
take out his camera, and with a special rapid plate 
four inches from a No. то needle hole, and in bright 
sunshine at noon in mid-winter, let him make a trial 
exposure of sixty seconds on what may be called an 
average landscape, and develop his plate by the time 
and temperature method, which has been so often 
advocated in THE А. P. AND P. N. (e.g. November 15, 
1015, p. 2, supplement). Then, if the negative is over- 
dense, over-exposure is indicated, and the reverse if 
it is too thin. In this way the problem of exposure 
is wonderfully easily solved. It must be remembered 
that the greater the camera extension the longer the 
exposure, and that the exposure varies with the square 
of the distance ; i.e. if in certain conditions one minute 
is found to be correct at a distance of four inches, 
then a six-inch distance would require double the 
exposure at four inches, that is, two minutes; an 
eight-inch distance would require four minutes; а 
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sixteen-inch distance sixteen minutes, and so on. А 
pinhole made with a No. II needle gives wonderfully 
clear results, but requires about half as much exposure 
again as a No. 10 necdle hole. For summer, exposures 
will naturally be considerably shortened, but winter 
has one distinct advantage for the pinhole worker, in 
that the trees being lcafless, their branches аге not 
agitated by every little gust of wind, and landscape 


Special to 
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T is satisfactorv to note that the Camera Club is able to 

hold another creditable show of members' sketches in times 
when the artistic impulse can only have rare moments of jovous 
expression. It is the joy of art that makes it a thing of life, 
and this is why sketches, even if they have faults and blemishes 
in their summary treatment of elaborate detail, generally 
convey an impression of vivacity and personal feeling that 
gives them a peculiar charm. They reflect a happv impulse 
that has compelled quick and lively expression. Moreover, 
they are, at their best, concerned only with the essential 
matters insisted on .by nature herself and by the individual 
mood, for the conditions do not permit of the small additions 
that often in pictures distract attention from the really signi- 
ficant. 

In the present show one can sce at a glance that the artists 
have delighted in their work, and the test of its success is how 
tar their enjoyment is communicative. This is a question, 
however, that will be decided differently by varying tempera- 
ments. At least it is a pleasure to be brought into vivid con- 
tact with scenes that have stirred the sense of beauty by their 
colour harmonies and contrasts and effects of light, line and 
mass; and there is the more benefit to be derived from them 
by photographers since the camera is too apt to overlay such 
matters with more or less irrelevant detail. The educative 
influence of sketching must be evident to every camera worker 
who visits the show, and appreciative recognition of the efforts 
of the Camera Club to raise the level of pictorial photography 
in this wav must be generally accorded. 

In a brie! notice one feels that in emphasising a few of the 
works unintentional injustice may be done to others. Still, 
visitors are sure to carry away agreeable recollections of the 
interesting contributions of Mr. F. Powell Avles, particularly 
the etching of a girl and dog, which is full of animation and 
movement, and the water-colour sunsets in vigorous and cleverly 
managed colour. 


HE holiday months of August and September are usually 

proverbial for their bright and sunny days, days which 
seem specially created for the production of sparkling negatives 
of the jovous scenes and doings of holiday time. Yet what 
photographer is there who has not experienced a feeling of 
acute disappointment when many of his cherished exposures 
have been developed ? What has happened to that picture 
of the vellow harvest field, with its busy workers bathed in а 
glow of warm, golden sunlight so full of brightness and light- 
ness, which he had hoped to render in some slight measure by 
means of his camera ? 

Instead of the result he had expected, the vividness of the 
sunlight, the picturesque harvesters, the attractive setting of 
corn and stubble are all merged into a flat, foggy, and mono- 
tonous monochrome. 

It is strange to him. He had taken particular care to give 
ample exposure, and had developed to obtain a soft, gently 
graded negative, and vet this 15 the result. Why, the last 
time he tried his hand on such a scene he had snapped it with 
the top speed of his shutter, and developed to get a good bright 
result, and then after all his trouble and his eager anticipation 
the critics told. him his contrasts were too harsh, his shadows 
too black, and the sunshine too much like snow. And he 
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exposures can be made on most days—which is by no 
means always the case in summer. 

We would be the first to admit that pinhole’ photo- 
graphy has its limitations, but would urge workers 
who have never practised it to give it a fair trial, not 
with any idea of its taking the place of lens photo- 
graphy—which it can never do—but simply because 
it produces a different kind of picture. A. E. M. 
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Mr. Marcus Adams has on previous occasions shown his 
appreciation of the essential transparency and liquidity of the 
water-colour medium, and the daintv impressions carried out 
in a similar spirit that he now exhibits may be commended 
as examples of the right method of water-colour sketching. 
The point is to get the tones right in the first wash, and therebv 
to avoid the necessity, as far as possible, of superimposing 
others, for it is only in this way that the quality of the medium 
can be preserved. 

Mr. E. T. Holding, in his clever landscapes with their open- 
air feeling, also shows a skilled facility in dealing with water- 
colour. Mr. W. Thomas excels in his pastels, and the good 
work in his bright seascape, as well as in his landscapes, enforces 
recognition. Another excellent pastel is that by Mr. Fred 
Judge, with fishing boats and figures in an effective arrange- 
ment of light and a telling accent on the sail which catches 
an orange gleam of sunlight, the more brilliant through con- 
trast with the pervading tones of soft lavender grey. This 
work shows a notable grasp of the complexities of a colour 
problem. 

Among the works in oil attention is at once claimed by Mr. 
H. John Pearson's child figures, which are sympathetic and 
graceful, and admirable in technique and colour. А delicate 
landscape by Mr. A. R. Evershed shows an imaginative sense 
of refined colour, and there is much more among the works 
in colour that offers attractions in charm of subject and spirited 
rendering—sunny bits of woodland, interesting architecture, 
and glimpses of sea and fields. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer's bold and characteristic figure groups 
in pencil, and his well drawn soldier returning to “ Blighty " 
with all his kit, are a further welcome addition to the diversitv 
and interest of the collection. 

The exhibition remains open daily during the present month. 
Tickets of admission can be obtained on application to the 
secretary of the Club, 17, John Strect, Adelphi, W.C. 
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FLAT HOLIDAY NEGATIVES. 


By CHAS. А. DENTON. 


had followed their advice to give a longer exposure and less 
development, and this miserable square of dirty-looking glass 
was his reward. 

When many people commence hand-camera photography 
they are usually inclined to give a quick exposure and use a 
small stop, and the result is under-exposure with its attendant 
evils. Having had that mistake pointed out to them, they 
rush off to the other extreme, and open out the lens to its fullest 
aperture, and give an excessive amount of exposure, under the 
impression that that means а full exposure. 

This is exccedingly common in the case of subjects of an 
open nature like a harvest scene (taken merely as an example) ; 
such a subject is very deceptive as rcgards correct exposure, 
especially when a modern anastigmat and a modern high- 
speed plate are used, and an over-exposed plate is often the 
usual result, giving birth to thc flat and disappointing negative 
referred to above. 

The moral is to master and use an exposure meter, and not to 
rely upon one's own idea of what the correct exposure secms to 
be; to one lacking experience this invariably results in disaster. 
A little care in this direction makes it possible to bring home 
a collection of negatives of holiday doings giving infinite pleasure 
and happiness. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the generally fine weather conditions 
we have so far experienced this summer, never perhaps 
in the history of pictorial photography has so little serious 
work been undertaken; and the lament, “ Now is the winter of 
our discontent,’’ was never more frequently or more aptly applied 
than to the prevailing conditions under which the piactice of 
all out-of-door photography is prosecuted. Тһе landscape 
photographer particularly is sorely handicapped in his efforts 
to secure his pictures, and he who lives and moves in a district 
in which the carrying of а camera comes not under the ban 
of the military or police authorities can be considered singu- 
larly fortunate. In certain districts of naval or of military 
importance all photography is, as a matter of couise, entirely 
prohibited, and in most other parts of the country the restric- 
tions and prohibitions are such as to render photography a 
dangerous proceeding, unless full inquiry is made beforehand 
to ascertain what may or may not be photographed in any 
particular locality. The chief of police of the district should 
always be consulted, and his advice and instructions implicitly 
followed before venturing to use the camera abroad. As а 
general rule it will be found necessary to obtain a permit autho- 
rised and signed by the military officer commanding the district 
in which the photographer intends to operate. Forms on 
which applications are made for these permits are obtained 
from the police offices, and should be carefully studied before 
filing in. Applications for permits should be made well in 
advance of the time for which they are to be used, in order 
that the necessary inquiries into the bona-fides of the applicant 
can be made. 
It is advisable that the class of work the photographer has 
in view, and the particular locality in which it is desired to 
operate, should be fully and explicitly stated in all applica- 


Peace. 


tions. It is obvious that if the photographer can show that 
his results will in no case give any topographical details of 
military value, the necessary permits will be more readily 
forthcoming than if his intentions and desires are merely implied 
and hinted at, and thus leaving them open to misconstruction 
and doubt. Once obtained, the permits and any accompany- 
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ing papers of instructions or regulations should always be 
carried when on picture making bent; much trouble and 
personal inconvenience being avoided by the ready production 
of them on demand. 

The photographer should bear in mind that in these times 
he is regarded more or less as a general nuisance to the powers 
that be; that he carries on his hobby out of doors on sufferance 
only; and that it is “up to him" to order his comings, his 
goings, and all his doings accordingly. Needless to say, all 
the regulations laid down for guidance should be religiously 
observed and rigidly adhered to; the photographer's chief 
assets being tact and commonsense. 

What not to photograph is a question usually answered 
in the instructions given when issuing permits. The main 
question—what to photograph—is not so easily ascertained. 
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Land Scarifying. 


It certainly is not safe to assume that the photographing of 
any particular subject or in any specified area not specially 
mentioned in the list of prohibitions may be undertaken, and 
in discriminating between what, within certain limits, may or 
may not be done, the nice judgment and tact of the photo- 
grapher will find full employment. 

In choosing the class of subjects to devote one's time to, 
personal predilection will undoubtedly to a large extent govern 
the decision. Specialisation of subject matter will carry one 
half way out of the difficultv, and make the granting of permits 
a more certain matter. 

To many, ''safe war subjects ” are found in the adoption 
of some definite branch of photographic nature study ; such 
subjects as wild bird and animal life in their natural living 
environment, the pictorial rendering of plants, grasses, flowers, 
fruit, fungi, even sticks and stones, will readily come to mind 
in this connection, and little objection will be taken to outdoor 
work of this kind wherever the camera is '' allowed out" at 
all. For landscape work of a general nature, in which the 
natural contours of the country may be shown, or in which — 
the positions of prominent buildings and noticeable landmarks 
are indicated, official permission will not so readily be granted. 

The best procedure for the pictorialist to adopt is to take 
up some form of outdoor figure subject with landscape setting 
or backgrounds, and to choose a district in which such subjects 
are to be found. Fortunately there are but few localities in 
this country that do not lend themselves to this class of work 
and in which stretches of natural forest and woodland arc not 
to hand. 
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Another and perhaps more prolific field of operations is to 
be had in producing pictures representative of farm life and 
field work. During every period of the year ample opportuni- 
ties occur for photographing life in action in the neighbour- 
hood of farm buildings, and the photographer must indeed 
be hard to please who cannot, in the multifarious operations 
that go to the sowing, growing, tending, reaping, and harvesting 
of but one kind of grain, find pictures to his liking. '' Land 
Scarifying " (p. 117) illustrates one such operation, typical of 
many. 

What is familiarly known as “ farmyard photography " is 
by no means to be despised by the serious pictorialist, and one 
ean recollect prominent pictures by leading exhibitors who 
have not disdained to use the material there to hand. The 
most insignificant farm will not fail to provide subjects such 
ав“ A Farmyard Corner ” (see p. 113), or “ Peace ” (p. 117), 
in which domestic animals and farm utensils form the subject 
matter. All work of this nature can be regarded as quite safe 
from the military point of view. 

The market gardens, fruit farms, and allotment areas sur- 
rounding our large cities and towns will provide pictures of 
figures in action, and now that the parks and open spaces in 
the very heart of the cities have been given over to '' delvers,"' 
even the town photographer can obtain a class of picture that 
has not hitherto been brought within his reach. Care should 
of course be taken that the figures are dressed appropriately, 
or ridiculous results will ensue, as the clothes worn by allot- 
ment holders are frequently quite out of keeping with the 
task they are engaged upon, the '' limit ” surely being reached 
a week or so ago on seeing potato trenching to the accompani- 
ment of kid gloves— (by no means uncommon, by the way)—- 
but on this occasion with the addition of light suede spats 
and a high silk hat—a subject for the “ war record " photo- 
grapher certainly ! Permission to photograph in the towns is 
more difficult to obtain, and natural and pleasing backgrounds 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Fruit picking in both field and orchard gives good subjects ; 
orchards particularly yield delightful pictures of light and 
sunshine. Painters are exceptionally fond of such subjects, 
owing to their delicate colouring ; but apart from colour, the 
shimmering light and shade of an orchard should make an 
irresistible appeal to the photographer; although the task 
bristles with difficulties, the results, when success is achieved, 
fully repay the trouble involved. 

Photography at the seaside ? Well, if one values one's own 
safety that is for the present best left alone. In all but a very 
few places on the coast in remote districts the practice of photo- 
graphy out of doors is absolutely forbidden, and the mere 
possession of a camera in some areas renders the possessor 
liable to the pains and penalties of military and civil law. There 
we can but rest and dream of the good photographic times 
that are coming when policemen cease to trouble one and 
permits are no longer required. 
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“ Hand Camera Tips and Pointers."— Under this title the 
latest issue of the Photo-Miniature deals іп a practical manner 
with many little diffculties and problens which arise from 
time to time іп hand-camera work. References are made to 
all kinds of subjects likely to be undertaken by the amateur, 
and hints given as to composition and arrangement, suitable 
exposures, etc. The British agents for the handbook are 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 
and the price is 15. 


Death of John D. Stephen, Aberdeen.— Word has been ге- 
ceived of the death at the front of Lance-corporal John D. 
Stephen, Aberdeen. Lance-corporal Stephen went to France 
with the Camerons (Labour Battalion! about a vear ago, and 
it is suspected from the meagre details to hand that he has 
fallen a victim to shell fire. He was the president and inspira- 
tion of the Aberdeen Photo Art Club, and one of the leading 
Scottish exhibitors, being a strong supporter of the Scottish 
Salon. He was an enthusiast in advocating the claims of art 
in photography, and always endeavoured to practise what he 
preached. Quite a number of his pictures have been ranked 
among the Scottish '' pictures of the year." Our readers may 
recall one or two examples of his work which have been repro- 
duced in THE A. P. A kindly, genial personality, ever ready 
and anxious to help the earnest student, his death will be 
sadly mourned by his club associates and many in the wider 
world of photography who admired his work. The sympathy 
of all goes out to the widow and relatives. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ELIMINATING A CAUSE OF FocaGiNG.—The writer recently 
had the annoying experience of finding that a batch of negatives, 
secured by means of a small folding pocket camera, were hope- 
lessly fogged, owing to light having found its way to the plates 
when the slide was withdrawn to make the exposure. This 
happened even when the slide was not pulled right out. It 
was discovered that this fogging was due to the fact that the 
strip of plush or velvet provided to prevent this very trouble 
had become worn and pressed down hard by frequent use. 
А suitable piece of new material not being available, the following 
plan (which may be of interest and use to other workers with a 
similar difficulty) was devised to meet the needs of the case. 
The plush strip was detached and a piece of thin card—about 
I-64th of an inch in thickness, not more—was stuck 
down exactly in the position which the plush had occupied. 
When this piece of card was secure, the plush strip was re- 
fastened into its place over the card. Тһе very slight difference 
caused by the addition of the card proved to be an effective 
remedy, and has entirely obviated a repetition of the trouble. 

F. H. B. S. 


* * * * * 


PRINT TRIMMING.—For trimming prints a stout piece of. 
cardboard or millboard wil] be found a very suitable cutting 
base. Zinc and glass are occasionally recommended, but these 
tend to turn up the edge of the knife if not carefully used, and 
wood is apt to get cut up into bad grooves ; whereas cardboard 
can, after a lot of cutting has been done, be thrown away and 


a new piece used. P. N. 
s $ $ $ s 


AN Economy М№оте.—14 is useful to know that a half-plate 
will cut up into six small plates of 4.5 by 6 cm. (13 by 24 in), 
and this suggests a method of economising, as the relatively 
high price of V. P. plates is to cover extra cost of cutting, etc. 
To cut up a half-plate into six small plates, a rectangle the 
size of the small plate is marked out accurately on a piece of 
white paper as a guide, and the sides of the rectangle produced 
some distance in all directions. The plate is laid film down- 
wards on this and moved into position, the cutting being done 
on the back of the plate with a diamond or wheel. The whole 
operation must be conducted in a very safe light, and with the 
minimum light that will enable the work to be done, the plate 
being protected from direct light. The operation must be 
performed deliberately and quickly, and the most expeditious 
method we have found to be to cut latitudinal strips 4.5 cm. 
in diameter from the half-plate, cut these across and break 
the glass, but not the film, by bending inwards film to film, 
and immediately wrapping in light-proof paper. These plates 
are usually of thicker glass, but otherwise are identical with 
the small plates as purchased, and, provided care is taken in 
the cutting to protect the film from strong light, and to prevent 
abrasion of the film by small particles of glass, there is no reason 
why such home-cut plates should not be used regularly. Since 
a fairly large strip of plate is wasted in cutting a half-plate into 
six, a further economy might be to cut each half-plate into 
eight pieces, each about 4.1 by 6 cm. (1$ by 23), making the 
plates a little narrower than usual. Backed plates may be 
cut up in the same manner by first scraping off the backing 


: with a pointed piece of wood along the lines to be cut, and one 


should note also that backed plates are less liable to be fogged 
than are unbacked plates, if the operation is conducted slowly, 
as the plate, being face downwards, is protected from light by 
the backing. It would be well, in adopting this economy, to 
begin with slower or non-ortho. plates until the requisite manual 
dexterity is obtained. With a little practice, however, we 
have cut up ultra-rapid and orthochromatic plates without the 
slightest sign of fog. J. R. B. 
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LOVE IN ANGER. : By Mns. Р, Упир. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6x7), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE PORTICO. By H. WARNER, 


The original, a toned bromide print (61 X9}), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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WILD FLOWERS. Ву К. С. Morrison. 
The original, a bromide print (51 x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ENGROSSED. By W. Н. EDGAR. 
The original, a bromide print (61 х 84), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The First Stamble. 

One almost expects that " good news "’ will take 
some little time in reaching every corner of this 
little island of ours. It is the other variety that 
runs like wildfire. However, I asked my society 
readers to let me know if they ran up against any 
diffculty with the authorities when they inquired 
as to the districts where the ban on outside photo- 
graphy had been withdrawn. Опе inquiry arrived 
promptly from Ilkley, a delightful moorland health 
resort situate in Yorkshire, where many amateur 
photographers resort in preference to the coastal 
watering-places usually so crowded at this period 
of the year. My correspondent, a secretary of a 
Yorkshire society, is staying at Ilkley, and says 
he went to the police station to ask if he may be 
allowed to photograph on the moor, but was in- 
formed peremptorily, “ No! It is a military area ; 
only residents were allowed to photograph—not 
visitors." Му friend the secretary pointed out to 
this inspector of police that Tug A. P. stated there 
was some relaxation in the restrictions in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to which the police inspector 
replied curtly, “ There was no relaxation." My 
correspondent adds he was granted permission to 
carry his camera to Bolton Abbey some few miles 
distant from Ilkley. 


No Permits Required. 

This is the second occasion on which I have had 
to deal with complaints from Ilkley, and wish to 
add most categorically that if the local police do 
not know the current regulations they have to 
administer, it would be well they should apply 
to their headquarters at Wakefield for instructions, 
and not give the public information of an obviouslv 
incorrect nature. It is foolish to say that Ilkley 
is a military area, because every yard of land in 
this country is within some military area; the 
point of the inquiry was as to whether Ilkley was 
a '' prohibited area" for the purposes of outside 
photography and sketching, and шу inquiring 
friend was told it was '' prohibited to visitors.” 
Why, I cannot fathom, because there never has 
been anything in the regulations which made any 
distinction as to the right or otherwise of practising 
outside photography by residents, as distinct from 
visitors. Further, | most emphatically state that 
the restrictions regarding photography and sketch- 
ing have been withdrawn from every part of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, be it city, borough, 
urban district, or hamlet, and no person requires 
any it whatever to do ordinary outside photo- 
graphy, not even to '' carry " the camera, as my 
friend says he was permitted to do to Bolton Abbey. 


What Sheffield has Done. 

It requires no big stretch of imagination to picture 
the advantages that will accrue to societies by the 
removal of the restrictions on outside photography ; 
one bas only to remember the unfettered licence 
of pre-war days, and then remember we are practi- 
cally back there again. Consequently I make no 
excuse for constantly referring to the subject. 
The Sheffield Photographic Society evidently 
think it of sufficient importance to merit a special 
circular to each member, which states that the 
secretary has been informed by the chief constable 
of Sheffield that the district of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, including that of Sheffield, is no 
longer a prohibited area, and that the restrictions 
regarding photography and sketching have been 
withdrawn, with the exception that objects of 
military or naval importance, as defined in Regula- 
tion 19 of the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
must not be photographed or sketched without 
perinission from the authority concerned. 


Pictorial Photography is Safe. 
I have previously tried to clearly illustrate what 
tnis means, and in confirmation quote the reply 


of the competent military authority to the Shef- 
field secretary's inquiry as to the districts imme- 
diately surrounding Sheffield. This official states 
that the counties of Derbyshire and Staffordshire 
are not now prohibited areas, but the following 
must мот be photographed without special per- 
mission :— 

(a) Any naval or military work, or any dock 
or harbour work, wherever situate. 

(b) Any other place or thing of such a nature 
that such representations thereof are calculated 
to be, or might be, directly or indirectly useful 
to the enemy. 


No amateur photographer with half a grain of 
common sense left in him would attempt to do 
anything mentioned in sub-section (a), and as to 
sub-section (b) all he has to do is to pause for a 
moment and think if the subject is likely to be 
covered by it; if not, then fire away.  Pictorial 
work is seldom, if ever, anywhere within the danger 
zone. 


Whist Under the Trees. 


A very excellent report reaches me from the 
secretary of the Dennistoun Amateur Photographic 
Association, one of the live societies in the Glasgow 
area. The outings, this summer, despite the ever- 
increasing roll of honour, have been well attended 
and carried through under ideal conditions. Of 
course this City of Glasgow society was fortunate 
in having received the friendly help of the com- 
petent military authority, who gave full permis- 
sions for all their outings, with the result that 
our members, says Mr. Secretary, could go about 
freely with their cameras. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Moreland, a vice-president, a whist drive 
was held in his grounds at home. Some people, 
I am told, rather scoffed at the idea of a whist 
drive in summer, not after the event, by the way. 
It was a brilliant afternoon, and a party of about 
eighty sat for about four and a half hours playing 
whist and taking tea in the open. The arrange- 
ments were admirable, for which Mr. Moreland 
deservedly received the thanks of the members. 
It is recorded the treasurer was also discovered 
wreathed in smiles counting the bawbees. To 
other secretaries it will be worth remembering for 
another year, if it is not too late to try one this 
season. I have often advocated the giving of a 
garden party where the facilities admit numbers, 
and have been to one or two functions of a like 
Character, but a whist drive under the trees would 
be distinctly novel, and the echo that treasurer also 
adds, profitable. 


In the Cathedral Crypt. 


The Dennistoun Society had an outiug to Glasgow 
Cathedral (new ground for Dennistoun) that had 
special merits which call for attention. Notwith- 
standing the necessary long exposures, which 
varied from fifteen to forty-five minutes, a large 
number of plates were exposed, the results of which 
we hope to see at the winter exhibition. In the 
crypt of thè cathedral there were small electric 
lights in the darkest places, which, with the brilliant 
sunshine, gave additional light to the pillars. The 
effects of these lights caused a lively discussion 
among tbe members—lights here and there being 
put in and put out, and the different effects noted, 
which alone was a source of education to all. It 
is almost a pity the idea was not further extended 
by experiments of lighting the darkened corners 
with magnesium wire. It is worth another outing 
for experiments of such interest. 


A Monthly Exhibition at Home. 

I have been notified that Mr. Ashmole, the past 
secretary of the South London Photographic Society, 
has joined up with his Majesty’s forces (good luck 


be with him), and that Mr. H. Richards, of 28, 
Reservoir Road, Brockley, S.E.4, bas been ap- 
pointed in his place. Іп this society there is а 
portfolio section that lays claim to being able to 
direct the surest road to success. Presumably it 
is photographic success they refer to, and one feels 
some pride in being told that all the '* best " mem- 
bers belong to this section. (т) It has a monthly 
exhibition of photography—at home. (2) It is the 
best school of photography in London. say the 
publicity branch of the club, and one cannot but 
agree with the officials of a society who hold a 
library of over 500 books, including bound volumes 
of THE A. P., and a collection of guide books to 
almost every part of the United Kingdom, as well 
as many Continental holiday resorts. The attention 
of beginners is called to these important features 
of a club with a subscription of only five shillings per 
annum, and, incidentally, which is one of the best 
established societies in the metropolis of London. 
Write to the new secretary for a copy of their hand- 
book—it is well worth the postage. 


So Did a Few Others. 

In sending me an account of a very interesting 
club experiment on “ The Use of the Lens” the 
secretary of the Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Society says, “ I have just completed a ‘ rattling ' 
syllabus.” Exactly what form this noisy variety 
will take is not yet defined, but I am sure it will 
“ sound " well if nothing more. For the simple 
and effective use of the lens the Armley and Wortley 
Society fixed up two cameras, one half-plate, the 
other quarter-plate size, both focussed on a window, 
the half-plate just covering the window top and 
bottom, the querer ae focussed in the centre. 
The quarter-plate camera was tilted up until both 
coincided, but without swingback. The half-plate 
was tilted up to the same angle and corrected by 
the swingback arrangement. After this simple 
ed rumen a wide-angle lens was put into the 
half-plate camera, and the effect on the positive 
shown. My correspondent says our younger mem- 
bers gained some information, and so did a few 
others. It was probably the '* few others " which 
prompted him to ask me for a few hints as to how 
to get people to say they had not really understood 
these things before. 


“Tones "—what it Means. 

In a report I received from a London society 
some time back I culled a very interesting yet 
curious explanation of what is meant by “ tones.” 
It states they are variation densities from high 
lights to shadow. Тһеіг relationship to under or 
over exposure is seen in the following simile. You 
have say a row of girls in a hall, whose dresses 
make a full range of tones from very light grey 
to very dark. 14 you turn the lights out you can- 
not see anything of the ladies—this is equivalent 
to non-exposure. If you light a match at the far 
end of the hall you would see perhaps only a light 
streak at the other end of the room (being the girl 
in the lightest dress). That is what would be 
obtained by very short exposure indeed. A little 
more light and you can see perhaps four or five 
of the girls. That is equal to gross under-exposure— 
you have exposed three or four tones further, all 
the rest appears clear glass. Put more light on 
and you see say һа the girls. That negative has 
had a little more exposure, but is still under-ex posed, 
and those girls at the lower (darker) end would 
not show on the negative. More light and you see 
say all the girls except the last three. That would 
be like very slight under-exposure, and would not 
be noticed in ordinary subjects. More light still, 
and you can pick out all the tones—that is what 
you would get with correct exposure. Using an 
excess of light, say lime or arc lights, the first three 
(lighter tones) would be too white, which is equal to 
over-exposure. 


NICKEL CAMERA FiTT1INGS.—It will be found a good plan, 
when the nickel-plated fittings of the camera become dull, to 
iece of clean dry chamois or 
ve a very remarkable effect, 
and often superior to the commercial polishes which, whatever 
the makers may say, must and do contain very injurious acids 


lish with a 


give them a brisk 
ill be found to 


wash leather. It 


to nickel plate. 


condition. 
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And it is well to bear in mind that, owing to 
the very delicate nature of the articles themselves, the coating 
of plate can only be very thin and therefore easily destroyed. 
Occasional treatment as above will be found to be all that is 
necessary to keep the fittings named in a clean and bright 


R. M. F. 
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A HANDY CLIP. 


Т° those who have experienced алу 
difficulty in the drying of plates, 
Papers, or films, I think the little clip 
here mentioned will prove very useful. 
It is known to most housewives as the 
new clothes pin. How often is it that a 
good negative is spoiled by dust during 
the course of drying. The method I 
used for many years was pulling the top 


halí of the window down a little, and 
placing the negatives on the top of the 
lower half leaning against the upper 
window ; but I got a few good negatives 
blown over and broken which caused 
me to look around for some other method. 


Paints 
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Taking а walk through a penny bazaar 
I noticed the wooden clips shown in the 
sketch. I purchased two cards of them 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


Short articles on home-made 


written by 
Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of a 


novel description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


at a penny per card; each card con- 
taining six clips. The clips when bought 
are round at the nose (sketch A), which 
would do quite well for most purposes, 
but I preferred to cut them square at 
the ends (sketch B) so as to grip a print 
or a plate quite close to the edge; with 
the use of a small saw and chisel this 
was soon done. All that remained 
now to be done was to pass a cord through 
the eye of the spring. Having got the 
whole dozen threaded on to the cord, a 
loop was made at both ends, so that 
the string of clips was portable and 
could be used anywhere. Most of the 
washing is generally done in the scullery ; 
by screwing a small hook up at either 
side of the window the cord of clips 
can be hooked on or off at a moment's 
notice. If drying is to be got over in 
a hurry the cord can be fixed to the 
backs of two chairs, and placed near 
the fire. А few extra clips could have 
a small hook made out of a fine wire 
nail with the head cut off and the nail 
bent, one end being driven into the clip 
(sketch -C). These are very handy, and 
may be hung to almost anything, even 
to the edge of a shelf. Fig. 2 shows the 
clips in use. G. C. C. 


——————— 


A USEFUL COPYING APPARATUS. 


T may interest readers of THE А. P. 
if I describe a simple piece of appar- 
atus for copying which I made some 
years ago, and which I have found very 
useful. 

A piece of floor board 8 ft. long by 
6 in. wide and 1 in. thick is required. 
This is cut into three lengths of 4 ft., 
2 ft., and 2 ft. 

After squaring up the end of one of 
the 2 ft. lengths, it is fixed by means of 
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a pair of hinges on the 4 ft. board about 
6 in. from the end. 
Obtain from an ironmonger an 8 in. 
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iron stay, with a hole in one end and a 
slot in the other. This is screwed to 
the baseboard about 1 in. from the end, 
and a screw is fixed in the side of the 
upright piece to engage the slot. This 
is shown in position in fig. 1. 

Of course the upright can be screwed 
permanently to the baseboard instead 
of hinging, but the advantage is that, 
when not in use, it can be folded flat, and 
takes up less room. 

Now take the remaining 2 ft. length 
of board, and cut into four pieces 6 in. 
long. These are nailed or screwed to- 
gether, as shown in fig. 2. It will be 
noticed that the bottom piece is not 
fixed flush with the ends of the side 
pieces like the top, but is fixed # of an 
inch from the ends, as shown in fig. 2, 
which is an end view of the box. It 
will be seen that when the box is placed 
upon the baseboard the extended ends 
of the sides shoulder up to the edge of 
the latter, and act as guides, so keeping 
the box square. 

The camera is now placed on the box 
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Fig. 2. 


and the place where the tripod screw 
comes is marked, and a hole made in the 
top of box to take it, so that the camera 
can be cramped in position, as in fig. 1, 
which shows the apparatus complete 
ready for use. 

The advantages of this piece of appara- 
tus are that the print or picture to be 
copied is always parallel with the plate. 
The box with the camera can be moved 
along the baseboard, thus facilitating 
focussing, and the whole apparatus can 
be moved about bodily for the purpose 


Fig. 1. 


of studying the best lighting for the 
print to be copied without disturbing the 
adjustment. F. F. 
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(Supplement) 1 


LANDSCAPE WORK. 


ANY young workers 
who are anxious to 
produce good land- 
scape pictures lack 


knowledge of the 
points which it is 
necessary to ob- 
serve if the general 
arrangement of 
their pictures is to 
be pleasing. This 
EY | arrangement of 


parts is often called‏ ار 

composition, $ but 
the word frightens many people, so 
we will avoid it, at the same time 
saying that it means nothing more 
than arrangement. We have found, 
too, that if we make little diagrams 
showing how lines balance one another 
and so on, our young friends seeking 
information regard them as an ap- 
proach to  conic sections, and at 
once assume the matter far beyond 
their intelligence! This is a pity, 
but it leads us to think that the best 
way of explaining things is to take 
one or two photographs, and pull 
them to pieces, and show if possible 
how the best may be made of them. 
Sometimes a print only needs a little 
trimming down to be greatly im- 
proved; another subject would have 
been much better if taken from a 
slightly different point of view, and 
so on. But in each case the worker 
wants to know why. 

So we will begin by looking at 
fig. I. This is obviously quite wrong. 
It has two masses of light, the sky 
and the stream, апа two masses of 
dark. АП these masses are ugly in 
shape, and the shapes are emphasised 
because there is so little half-tone 
to give transition between light and 
dark. Опе of the things needed in 
arranging а landscape is that the 
lights shall be carried into {һе darks 
to some extent, and that the darks 
shall also be carried into the lights. 
Painters call this interpenetration. 

This print could be much improved 


by trimming as shown, and by making: 


the distant bank, trees, etc., much 
lighter. Also the bit of bank in the 


right-hand bottom corner might be 
broken up a little, and possibly the 
opposite bank lightened also. This 
treatment would provide half-tones 
in the darker parts. Now if this 
work were done on the negative we 
could add a sky and print up the 
water a little more, so that it was not 
so white and we should have lessened 
the contrast and destroyed the harsh 
transitions. Of course this harshness 
began with slight under-exposure and 
over-development. Sometimes a little 
"sunning down," i.e. slight fogging 
of the paper, will do much to 


improve such a defect as this —-- 


expanse of white water, and 
were this done it would be well 
to darken the bit which runs 
out at the right-hand side 
slightly more than the rest. 
Let us again point out that 
these alterations would not actu- 
ally alter any single line in the 
picture, only the force of the 
lines. 

Let us turn now to fig. 2, and 
the little line sketch of it, fig. 2a. 
We have here the same trouble 
of a large area of blank water 
surface. It may be of interest 
to point out that this often is 
the case when we have a deep- 
blue sky; the darker tone of 
the violet-blue reflection ap- 
pears almost as dark, if not 
darker than the surrounding 
green grass. Yet the plate 
renders it as light as anything. 
in the picture. This is one of 
the points where опе scores. 
with an ortho. plate and a 
rather deep yellow filter. The 
blue is darker in the photograph, and 
the unpleasant light patch is avoided. 

The masses here are almost equal 
in size, though the more distant 
bank, that on the left, is lighter in 
tone, and therefore not quite so 
powerful. Had the camera been 
taken a little closer to the foreground 
object C this might have been ren- 
dered on a larger scale and so have 
dominated the picture. The sketch 
shows it so. В is also shown a little 


more broken up than it is in the 
photograph, and A lightened some- 
what. The same remarks we made as 
to the sky and stream of fig. 1 would 
apply in the main here also if a 
screened orthochromatic plate had 
not been used. 

The breaking up of mass B and 
the lightening of mass А would not 
only help by subordinating them in 
weight (as opposed to interest) to 
mass C, but would give more depth 
to the picture. The effect of distance 
is always pleasing, the eye being 


= 2 3 . В a 3 


carried away to what is less clearly 
defined and less strongly rendered 
and so has more of mystery and of 
suggestion, both essentials in any 
pictorial rendering. 

Figs. 3 and 3a show us a landscape 
which is better arranged than either 
of our previous examples. See, for 
instance, how we have one important 
group of trees, not in the centre nor 
yet at the edge of the print. Note 
that the line of the bank is a pleasant 


2 (Supplement) 


curve, and that the distance, if judi- 
ciously lightened a little here and 
there, might be made to recede, and 
to be more interesting at the same 
time. Notice, too, how the fence and 
the bank have been lightened in the 
sketch, and at the same time the 
reflection broken up. All these little 
alterations are comparatively easy 
in the case of the photograph. If a 
coating of Bildup is given to the 
back of the negative, work may be 
done with a BB pencil in such a 
delicate way that either prints or 
enlargements may be made without 
the work becoming aggressive. If 
films are used this Bildup and work 
may be applied to a waste quarter- 
plate glass, and the film attached to 
the other side by bits of gummed 
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paper. Now looking at the photo- 
graph one is conscious of a one-sided- 
ness, а lack of balance, to use а 
technical term. This lack of balance 
is absent from the sketch, and you 
will at once say that this is because 
of the clouds which have been added. 
This is so, but any sort of cloud 
would not have this effect. The dark 
corner at the top left hand helps to 
give balance, while the curves of the 
cloud and the curving bank repeat 
each other, and so emphasise each 
other. This helps to make the left- 
hand side interesting, and so to 
balance it as compared to the right- 
hand side. This repetition of forms 
is often a valuable thing in arranging 
a picture. Balance of mass by interest 
is also a device used frequently. 
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Thus we might have found some 
cattle in the field and driven them 
near the bank just about at the 
curve. They would have caught the 
eye or made a point of interest, and 
very powerfully had several brown 
or black cows and one or two white 
ones formed the group. The strong 
contrast would have made such a 
small group very telling. We thus 
see that very many methods are 
open to the worker of improving the 
arrangement of his pictures. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.€.2. 


| NOTE.—“ The A. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition closes on October 18th. Full 


particulars and Coupons are repeated this week on page vi. 


Hon. Secs. of Societies desiring 


the loan of the Prize Slides should apply without delay, giving a choice of suitable dates. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection 
interest to our read: 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be ассо! one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


London, W C 2 and marked "Query ” or " Criticism " on the outside. 


f queries from our correspondents of gent ral 
rs will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
our space, Answers to 
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Ж. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Г 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Enlarging. 
Will you please give the measurement for 
enlarging from 2} by 1j to 83 by 61, with 4 in. 
К.К. lens. R. L. (Aylestonc). 
For all practical purposes you may 
regard these dimensions as enlarging 
4 '" diameters " (or “ linear ”’), so that 
from lens to negative is 1} times the 
focal length, i.e. 5 inches, and from lens 
to enlargement 4 plus 1, i.e. 5 times the 
focal length, i.e. 20 inches. Having 
arranged these distances so as to give 
fairly sharp definition, you must then 
by actual trial find out the distance of 
the condenser from the light and the 
negative which gives you the best and 
most even illumination on the white- 
paper-covered easel. You will do this 
the more easily when the negative has 
bcen removed. 


Velox. 


When I put the prints into the acid fixing bath 
it had not the slightest effect, and they 
appeared far too dark. 1 used 2 oz. of fixing 
salts to 25 oz. water, etc. 

P. H. (Duddington). 


When paper prints are passed into a 
fixing bath it dissolves the (practically 
white! silver salts which have not been 
used in developing the picture, so that 
the only change visible is, as you say, 
{о make the prints appear slightly 
stronger. But if there is a very marked 
change of this kind, and the picture 
appears too dark, the chances are that 
you are over-developing your prints. 
We do not know what may be the pre- 
cise composition of your fixing bath. 
A very usual bath is: Hypo 3 to 4 oz., 
water I pint (20 oz.), potass. metabi- 
sulphite 1 to 2 drachms. 


Bromide v. Gaslight. 


(1) Can you tell me whether gaslight or bromide 
gives the best results in the hands of an amateur ? 
(2) Is platino-matt ditferent from matt? (3) 
Wil! the results be similar if both are toned ? 
(4) 18 it better to use non-filter or ultra-rapid 
for ordinary outdoor country subjects ? 

A. S. J. L. (Birkenhead). 


The choice is very much a matter of 
personal fancy. We are all prone to 
think that the process with which we 
are most familiar is the best. From 
the same negative one is more likely to 
gct contrasty prints with gaslight and 
soft contrasts with bromide, but this is 
not always Ог necessarily the case. 


Platino-matt and matt are both elastic 
terms, meaning very much the same 
thing. Speaking gencrally, gaslight is 
perhaps a little easier to work than 
bromide, so far as getting a black and 
white result goes, but bromide papers 
respond to most toning processes better 
than does gaslight, so that, all things 
considered, there is little to say in favour 
of one or the other. Bromide certainly 
has the advantage for enlarging by 
artificial light. The N.F. plates arc 
preferable. 


Portraiture. 


Whenever I take a portrait the face always 
comes out too dark, etc. 
W. D. H. (Orsett.) 


И anything comes out dark on the 
print it generally indicates one of three 
things -(а) That the original is dark, 
e.g. black clothes, dark hair, etc.; or 
that (b) it is of a colour to which the 
plate does not sufficiently respond. e.g. 
а red subject and an ordinary plate; or 
(c) the object may be fairly light and 
yet is in shade or shadow, so that it 
reflects into the lens onlv a small quantity 
of light, e.g. a face of ordinary com- 
plexion but shaded by a broad-brimmed 
hat, etc. As regards (a), the light and 
dark of objects, we usually have little 
choice, and have to take things as we 
fnd them. Moreover, it is only con- 
sistent that in the print light and dark 
things should come out proportionallv 
light and dark. With regard to light and 
shade rendering of colours in their due 
relationship, our chief aid is the use of 
а colour-sensitive plate with either а 
separate screen or a so-called self screer 
(sometimes called non-filter) plate. Ií a 
separate colour screen or filter be used, 
generally it is sufficient to use a quite 
pale vellow one. Тһе third factor (с), 
i.e. lighting of the object, calls for special 
attention in amateur portraiture. Опе 
very common fault is that of emploving 
too much contrast, e.g. one side of a 
face towards a window, while the other 
is in deep shade. It is preferable in 
portraiture to have too little than too 
much contrast. So far correct or best 
possible exposure has been assumed, but 
under-exposure generally tends to result 
in showing things darker than they are. 
It is probable that you are not giving 
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sufficient attention to softening contrasts 
in the lighting, avoiding anything like 
flatness or lack of variety of light and 
shade, and probably also you are under- 
exposing if you are working indoors. 
In ordinary rooms the exposure with 
F/8 and a rapid plate may run into 
several seconds rather than a small 
fraction of a second. 


Lens Angle, ete. 


(т) My camera lens (stops marked U.S.) has 
largest stop marked 4, 9-16ths in. diameter. Set 
at the first fccussing slot, 6 fect, the centre of 
doublet to film measures 5.5 іп. Is this 5.5 in. 
or 8 times 9- 16ths іп. — 4.5 іп. — the focal length ? 
ls F;8 the F value? (2) Using a 4} by 2% 
film, diagonal 4.93, say 5 in. diameter of re- 
quired covering circle, I draw a triangle with 
half 5 in.—i.e. 2.5 in.—as base and side at 
right angles 5.5 in. Completing the triangle 
I get hypothenuse 6 in. and angle 24 deg., or 
double this, say 50 der., as the angle of my 
lens. Is this the right wav to find the angle of 
the lens ? F. J. S. (Staines). 


(1) While both are approximations, 
probably neither is very near the mark. 
It would have been better to set the 
focus for roo ft. rather than 6 ft. The 
true focal length may be found by 
focussing for infinity,” i.e. extreme 
distance, and then measuring the dis- 
tance of the image from the back focal 
lane of the lens, which usually is not 
ar away from the stop, so that if you 
measure to the stop you will not be 
very far out. On the other hand, multi- 
plying the F number by the actual 
diameter of the stop is again only an 
approximation, which often is ‘° near 
enough " for most practical purposes. 
The true focal length is found by 
multiplying the (true) F number by 
the effective diameter of the stop. This 
is usually somewhat greater than the 
actual diameter. As regards the work- 
ing angle of the lens, this depends on 
the distance between the plate or film 
and lens; the less this distance (i.e. 
further away the object in focus) the 
greater the angle. Your method is all 
right, viz. half the diagonal of the 
plate divided by the lens-to-plate dis- 
tance is the tangent of half the working 
angle. 
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Two Portraits. 


The new biography of Mr. Lloyd George has two frontispieces, 
the first from a photograph by Vandyk, and the second from a 
characterisation by Augustus John. Apparently it is intended 
that the reader should pay his money and take his choice. Or 
they may be meant to balance each other. If you are wearied 
of the symmetry and stale literalism of the photograph, you can 
betake yourself to the less responsible delineation by the presi- 
dent of the National Portrait Society. If, on the other hand, 
you feel that eyebrows ought to be more or less on a level, and 
if you prefer the couchant to the rampant, then you will clasp 
the photograph to your breast—or do whatever it is usual to do 
with a photograph when it appears in a book. 


A Buach of Nerves. 


But perhaps Augustus John has some excuse, after all. Lloyd 
George, so his biographer tells us, is at times just a trembling 
bunch of nerves. He gives us a rapid picture of the man as he 
set out from the War Office that memorable night of last Decem- 
ber to receive the Premiership—his shoulders hunched with 
haste, his hat pressed deep and irregularly over his forehead, 
his face set hard and canted forward. (Now I know exactly 
how to look when the King summons me to his councils.) So 
it really seems as though Augustus John may be nearer the 
truth. 


Millais a Good Second. 


Gladstone was painted and photographed pretty freely, but 
there was never the disparity between the two impressions that 
there is in the case of the present Prime Minister, perhaps 
because the latter is more of a dual personality. I have been 
carefully comparing one of Millais’s two portraits of the great 
statesman with a photograph taken in Bond Street, and really 
the similarity is remarkable, even down to the wrinkles, and 
greatly to the credit ot Millais. The painted portrait (to be 
seen at Oxford) is a shade more dignified but hardly more 
intimate than the camera rendering. And Gladstone was a 
baffling problem for the painter. С. F. Watts found it too 
much for him, and handed over the job to Sir William Rich- 
mond. But things have altered since then, alike in painting 
and in statesmanship. | 


АП at Work. 


The other day І saw some National Service films. Films 
more calculated to humble a mere man's pride in himself I 
never saw. What they showed was women at work, and work 
they did at such a pace—though I fancy the projecting apparatus 
speeded up a little—as seemed almost superhuman. They were 
ploughing a field and reaping the harvest all on the same reel, 
not to speak of stacking the corn and attending the cow byres 
and the piggeries. Lightning was not in it for the celerity 
with which they worked, and, what is more remarkable still, 
they never once stopped to look full at the camera, nor tried 
whether their hat was on straight. These are the days of 
revolutions, and no mistake. 


Soon Named. 


My recent remarks on the appropriation of place-names by 
those who have gained a title, so that England is now pretty 
well all parcelled out in Burke, have called forth an interesting 
story from a correspondent, but one which rather tells the 
other way about. Іп this case it was the people who kindly 
conferred their names on Nature. An employee of the United 
States Government was at Gunsight Pass, one of the most 
beautiful places in the States, putting up a tablet on which 
were painted arrows pointing to the different mountains in 
the locality—the name of each'peak alongside its particular 
arrow. А tourist standing near and watching the work sud- 
denly exclaimed, “ Why ! over there is а peak that seems to 
have no name! Can you not name it after me?" ‘‘ Certainly 
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I can," the man answered, and he painted ап- 
other arrow, and inscribed beside it, “ Lehnert 
Peak." ‘ And over there is a fine, waterfall,” 
the tourist said. “ Will you please name it 
after my little daughter? ” ''Sure," said the man, and he 
painted another arrow pointing to “ Mary Frances Falls." 


Quid pro Quo. 


We learn that at one of the trade schools the young ladies 
who are being instructed in photography ''gain practice by 
taking likenesses of each other, many of which are extremely 
good." But is it kind to make the ladies take photographs of 
one another? What a temptation there must be to leave in 
the blemishes! What Christian fortitude is required for re- 
touching the negative or spotting the print under such circum- 
stances! It would be better to let the ladies expose on each 
other, and retouch themselves. 


A Bit Tangled. 


A man in that «(аре о” tipsyness in which great good humour 
and fierce self-assertiveness chase each other like sunshine and 
showers in April, sat opposite me iu a tramcar the other day. 
As it happened, I had on my knee a little hand-camera, and іп 
the tipsy man's confused survey this object attracted his atten- 
tion. Presently he began to talk contemptuously to his wife, 
nodding the while at the instrument. ‘It’s dots and dashes 
as does it," he was saying. ‘ Lor, I've had a lot to do with 
them things in my time. Dots and dashes, that's wot it is.” 
" Mind your own business, and let the poor bird alone," was 
the wife's unsympathetic reply. ‘ He's got his troubles and 
you've got your'n." Nevertheless, he continued to repeat the 
formula, “ Dots and dashes, that's wot it is," as though it 
provided a safety-valve for his stock of superior knowledge. 
But along what stray pathway of the mind the idea of the Morse 
code had got mixed up with such an innocent thing as a hand- 
camera it would take a psychologist to find out. And I am no 
psychologist, but only, like Mr. Jingle, a close observer of men 
and things. 


Gas and Water. 


The subject at a recent Croydon Camera Club evening was 
the domestic supply of gas and water. 


Though Job with eulogies we souse 
For patience monumental, 
He never tenanted a house 
Of forty-five pounds rental ; 
And never had to deal with taps, 
Or start a рапс of plumbing, 
For if he had, his speech, perhaps, 
Would have been less becoming. 


He bound no pipes with lcaded tape, 
He never watched a meter, 

He never sought a gas escape 
Or fixed а water-hcater. 

lf every thaw and every frost 
Had made him seas of trouble 

His patience he would soon have lost, 
His virtue proved a bubble. 


He never tripped the cellar stair, 
Upon a midnight dreary, 
Nor heard, from no one quite knows where, 
The sound of gurgling eerie ; 
Nor did he ever have, alas ! 
А bill at every quarter, 
Of three pounds fifteen for the gas, 
And ten and six the water. 
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As previously announced in THE A. P., the Royal 
Photographic Society has this year decided not to hold 
its annual exhibition on the usual scale 
THE R. P. & at a public gallery, but to have a smaller 
EXHIBITION. show at the Society's house, 35, Russell 
Square, Я.С. It wil be open from 
October 8 to November 24, and admission will be free 
We question the wisdom of the Council in thus breaking 
the continuity of the R. P. S. exhibitions in their pre- 
war form, and shall watch the result of the move with 
some interest. In the meantime entry forms are ready 
and may be obtained on application to the secretary 
at the above address. 


We would call the attention of our readers who use 
a small hand camera for all their work to the article 


we print on another page this week, | 


on the correc'ion of that kind of 
distortion which arises from point- 
ing the camera up—or down. With 
the increasing use of the hand camera the need for 
correcting results by the use of the enlarging lantern 
or the copying camera is an urgent one. Many workers 
are afraid to expose on certain subjects because they 
object to the not very pleasing appearance obtained 
when tilting, and because they do not know that this 
can be corrected, or if they do, are not sure how. One 
method is detailed which gives absolute correction, 
and this may be employed in those cases where the 
results are required for measuring from. The method 
needs the use of two lenses, carefully chosen in relation 
to each other; but, as will readily be seen, if the enlarging 
lens is a trifle short in focus, the negative-to-lens distance 
may be adjusted to agree with the original plate-to-lens 
distance by altering the scale and therefore the conju- 
gates. Thus, if instead of the 4 in. lens suggested, 
one of 34 in. were available, the lesser conjugate could 
be kept at 53 in., and the scale of enlargcment would 
then be 112 instead of 3 as with the д in. lens. А 
fixed-focus daylight enlarger could readily be made 
with central swing back and a ruled ground glass for 
enabling the correction of divergence to Ее made, and 
such a piece of apparatus would render the production 
of corrected prints perfectly simple. It mav be of 


DISTORTION ANO 
iTS CORRECTION. 
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interest to note that this subject of correcting distortion 
formed the basis of a question set in the advanced grade 
City and Guilds Examination in Pure Photography 
some few years ago. 

One photographic worker at the front has hit upon a 
plan of eliminating hypo from films and papers in the 
absence of any constant 
supply of water. He slices 
a cerk into thin layers, 

i sticks a pin through each 
layer, and bends the point of the pin into a hook. To 
this hook he attaches a corner of his film or paper, and 
places it in a glass of water, the cork, of covrse, floating 
on the surface, and the print suspended from it perpen- 
dicularly ; leaving it thus for an hour and a half or longer. 
The lowest corner of the print must be at least 2 or 3 
cm. above the floor of the vessel. The hyposulphite, 
the density of which is greater than that of the liquid, 
descends to the bottom. This worker has proved with 
the aid of a solution of 1 іп 1,000 permanganate of 
potash that the elimination of the hypo may be almost 
complete. With a little extra adjustment the scheme 
might serve for glass negatives also. 


A name is needed to describe the combined photo- 
graph and sketch in which the head and neck and some- 
times the arms of a portrait are a direct 
impression from the negative, while the 
rest of the figure is left in outljne. Some 
very dainty work along these lines has 
been done, especially in America, though there are those 
who find the combination of tone and line work as artis- 
tically unpleasing as is often the case when two different 
mediums are used together to produce the one result. 
But since the work has a distinct vogve it ought to have 
a name. The term “ sketch portrait " might be equally 
applied to a sketch pure and simple. The French, how- 
ever, have a word to hand ; they call such a thing as 
this a "''photo-esquisse," and that sounds elegant 
enough to be anglicised, unless we adopt the Italian 
equivalent, “ photo-schizzi.” 


WASHING FILMS АМО 
PAPERS AT THE FRONT. 


SKETCH 
PORTRAITS. 


Many photographers have experienced the chagrin 
of arriving at a cathedral only to find a vital part of 
the exterior covered with scaffolding— 
SCAFFOLDING. and in the case of our greater buildings 
restoration is practically always in 
progress at one point or another. The true photo- 
grapher, however, is a man who not only bows to the 
inevitable, but also requests it to look pleasant, and 
many a noble cathedral picture has included the scaf- 
folding and all, even as Cromwell's portrait had the 
warts. Mr. Frank H. Read's presentation of Canter- 
bury comes to mind, with the whole southern side of 
the building obscured by the poles, those around the 
south-western tower in the distance being treated so 
softly as to appear as ethereal as any fine stonework 
could do. А popular handbook on Kent which includes 
many pencil sketches has one also which shows the 
central tower of Canterbury completely hidden by 
the scaffolding, but the perpendicular and horizontal 
lines are so used as to enhance rather than impair the 
cffect of the pile—and of the picture. 
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HE fact .that 
the  distor- 
tion pro- 
duced by tilting 
the camera so as 


to include the 
upper parts of 
high buildings 


may be corrected 
if prints are made 
in the enlarging 
lantern has often 
been mentioned in 
) the Novices' page 
Uu and elsewhere in 
other articles in 
our pages. Beyond a hazy idea that this is done in 
some way by tilting the negative or the bromide 
paper, or both, few workers know how to proceed 
with such correction in order to get satisfactory and 
correct results. The representation of the vertical 
lines of a building as vertical in the drawing or the 
photograph is to some extent a convention, and there 
are some subjects of which a truthful impression cannot 
be conveyed because of this convention. But it serves 
well, and is more than justified by reason of the fact 
that any vertical line always does appear vertical when 
it is occupying the centre of the field of view. Never. 
theless, it is obvious that if we look up at a tower of, let 
us say, thirty feet square and a hundred feet in height, 
the thirty feet across the top must be as much less than 
the thirty feet across the bottom—+o the eye—as if the 
tower were laid on its side and looked at so. In so 
looking up, the eye makes, with the aid of the mind, 
certain allowances, but not so the lens, which shows the 
vertical lines vanishing in perspective. Here we have 
one part of the “ distortion," though it is only distor- 
tion when we are regarding the matter from one point 
of view. 

But if we stretched the paper of our print at one 
end—supposing such a thing were possible—until we 
had got our converging lines restored to parallelism and 
to verticality, we still should not have corrected distor. 
tion, because the view of the tower would show it as 
dwarfed in height, a kind of foreshortened effect having 
been produced by pointing the camera up without 
using the swing-back. So long as the verticals converge, 
this foreshortening is brought to our notice, so to speak ; 
but if we remove the convergent distortion we must 
also correct the. other if we wish to obtain correct per- 
spective. 

It would be possible to give formule which would 
show exactly what adjustments of negative and bromide 
paper are necessary in any case, and many years ago 
Mr. Welborne Piper dealt with the subject very fully. 
But we have found that such formule do not appeal to, 
and indeed are not understood by, many workers who 
wish to do corrective enlarging. We propose therefore 
to give a few rules which will enable the worker to 
avoid the worst errors, and indeed to come very near 
toaccuracy. Mr. Piper contended that if any correction 
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TILTING THE CAMERA— 
= AND AFTER. 


were attempted such correction should be absolute, so 
that the photograph could be measured from if necessary, 
and we should agree with him in cases where the photo- 
graph was regarded as a record. “At the moment, how- 
ever, we are approaching the subject purely from the 
picture-maker’s point of view, and we want to make 
it possible for the worker (who will attempt correction 
in any event, and without relying on any formule) 
to get as accurate results as possible. 

First, then, tilting the negative alone is utterly 
wrong, and must never be done. The very common 
inclusion of a tilting or swinging fitment for the 
negative in modern enlargers leads us to emphasise 
this point. The effect obtained by tilting the negative 
only would be like our imaginary stretching of the top 
of the print, only more so! That is, it might correct 
the vertical lines, but it would leave the height uncor- 
rected and the building too squat, actually increasing 
this squatness as a matter of fact. 

The next point to note is that the lens used for 
enlarging should not be of much shorter focus than the 
one used for the taking of the negative, or at all events 
the distance from negative to lens when enlarging must 
never be less than was the distance from negative to 
plate when exposing the plate. If the camera lens is 
used on the enlarger, of course the distance will never 
be less until the size of the enlargement exceeds the 
size of the original subject. This is not very likely to 
occur in pictorial work, and, further, would, in any case, 
only occur with small subjects, usually accessible enough 
to be photographed without any tilting of the camera, 
or if not, then demanding a long-focus lens and a stand 
camera which would have a swing back. On the whole, 
a lens of slightly greater focal length than that of the 
taking lens is the best for the enlarging. 

There is an exception to this. If the worker is content 
to keep to one constant scale of enlargement he may 
work in the following way. If the distance from nega- 
tive to lens is the same when enlarging as it was when 
taking the negative, absolute correction will be obtained 
by simply tilting the bromide paper until the vertical 
lines of the subject appear so in the projected image. 
Suppose then the quarter-plate negative is taken with 
a lens of 5} in. focal length. This would be a little 
more than 5} in. from the plate when photographing 
objects short of infinity, say 54 in. If then the lens 
on the enlarger is one of 4 in. focal length, and the 
scale of enlargement is three diameters, we get the 
picture I2 by 10, and the distance from negative to 
lens 5$ in. Apart from the constant scale being a little 
irksome, the need for the use of a small stop militates 
against the convenience of this method. 

Assuming, then, that a 5} in. lens is in use on the 
camera, and one of 6 or 64 in. on the enlarger, we may 
proceed as follows. The negative may be kept vertical 
and the bromide paper tilted until the diverging verticals 
are corrected. If the degree of divergence is slight 
no perceptible error will Бе introduced, nor will the 
stopping down necessary be extreme. If a good deal 
of tilt is needed, the height of the building will be 
slightly exaggerated. We have on occasion used this 
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method 
height. 

But greater accuracy is obtained: and obtained with 
greater ease, if the following procedure is adopted, toth 
the bromide paper and the negative being tilted, of 
course in opposite directions. First tilt the bromide 
paper to the same tilt as that of the plate when taking 
the negative. In the absence of any clinometer on 
the camcra one must work from memory, but one usually 
has a fair idea as to how much one did tip up the lens. 
Then focus the projected image across its centre, not 
at top or bottom, and tilt the negative until the vertical 
lines in the subject are vertical. This tilting of the 
negative will restore definition at the top and bottom 
of the projected image, or nearly so, and much less 
stopping down is required when using this method. 


in order to enhance the appearance of 
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It is better to have a little too much tilt on the paper 
than on the negative, but the tilting of the negative is 
usually rather severely limited by the lantern maker, 
so the danger of over-tilting is not so serious as it might 
be. 

This then is the method that should generally be 
adopted, and let us again say that we advocate it, not 
as being perfectly accurate, but as being much nearer 
accuracy than methods which might be employed. 
With enlargements up to four diameters any crror will 
be imperceptible. 

The simplest method of ensuring verticality and the 
absence of convergence is to focus on a white card on 
which fairly bold black parallel lines have been ruled, 
say an inch apart. It is then easy to see when the 
image falls into line with the ruled card. A. C. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in пер and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of produ 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


points consilered when awarding this prize. 


ction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


Suitability, taste, and сагс in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, sclected from goods regularly advertisel in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Тне A. P. AND D. N. is reserved. 
but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Тне A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent ; 
for criticism purposes. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizcs. The 
The Editor's 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to С. F. 


Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, Highams Park, Chingford. (Title 
of pint, “А Portrait." Technical data: Plate, Wratten 
Panchromatic ; exposure, 4 secs.; stop, F/6; time of дау, 


4 pm., July; developer, Azol ; 
on Kodak platino matt bromide. 

The Second Prize to E. J. Taylor, 9, Fore Street, Devonport. 
(Title of print, “ Muriel." Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
A.S.; exposure, I sec.; stop, F/8; July; developer, pvro- 
soda; printing process, bromide, copper-toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. Howard Garmston, 14, 
Cairns Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. (Title of print, '' Child 
Study— Peggy Entertains.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- 
ton A.S.; exposure, 3 secs. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; time 
of day, 7 o'clock, July; developer, Azol; printing process, 
Satista V. 

The Mounting Piize to К. С. Morrison, Llanfair, Harlech. 


printing process, enlargement 


(Title of print, “ Afternoon Tea.'") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington A.S. ; exposure, 6 secs. ; lens, Тгіоќаг; stop, F/6.3 ; 
time of day, 5.30 p.m., August; developer, Rytol; printing 


process, Wellington B.B. enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 
Miss E. Longman, Bradford; V. E. Beynon, Morpeth (2) ; 


Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol (2) ; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury (2); H. 
Warner Hammersmith ; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley; T. G. 
Martin, London, W. ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb (2 \: 
C. E. Lawson, Bradford; А. Н. Garmston, Bristol; J. Е. 
Wood, Woodbridge (2). 
Class I. 

D. Davidson, Birmingham; Miss Delarue, London, S.E.; 
J. E. Fenton, Sleaford ; Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough (2) ; 
Miss D. Hutchinson, Bedford; L. H. 


Montague, Horsham ; 
Mrs. К. M. Weller, Egremont ; P. J. Keene, Canterbury ; 


К.Т. 


rizes inust be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently froin dealers, 
ecision on all matters connected with these Competitions will bc final. 


G. H. Worthington, Wembley; C. E. 
J. Phillips, Manchester; В. A. Morris. 
Huntingdon ; C. H. Stableford. 


Strachan, Newcastle ; 
Lawson, Bradford ; 
Glasgow; К. D. Jordan, 
Birmingham. 
Class Uf. 

J. Street, Mansfield (2); F. Kilbey, Birmingham; Miss R. 
Turner, Nottingham; M. J. Adamson, Bolton; G. Lowe, 
Guildtord ; Mrs. D. Field, Finchley; J. Green, Winchester. 


Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to J. R. T. Robb, 54, Inker- 
man Road, Woolston, Hants. (Title of print, ‘‘ A Subaltern.") 
Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; exposure, 3 secs. ; lens’ 
Aeroplan ; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, 
Tancol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Cream Royal 
bromide, sulphide toned. 


Beginners’ (lass. 

D. Fish, Achill Island; F. Thornley, Marple; D. E. West- 
lake, Taunton; E. S. Bernardo, Manchester; C. S. Nance, 
Cardiff ; M. C. H. Thornton, Hemel Hempstead ; C. J. Hutton, 
Lewisham; К. W. Green, Beckenham; С. B. Francis, Harro- 
gate; Miss W. Goldfinch, Westbourne Park; N. A. Masani, 
Bombay (3); D. W. Taylor, Airdrie; H. Pillar, Birmingham ; 


T. Fry, Manchester; V. Feldman, Kilburn; C. Jebbett, 
Hinckley ; Sergt. Ferault-Larne, London, S.W.; L. G. Priest, 
Birmingham; D. S. Wade, Farnham; А. W. Kerridge, 


Leicester (2); T. A. S. Fortune, Leith; C. Todd, Plumstead ; 
J. Morris, Bolton; M. Allard, Tooting ; W. Achurch, Leicester ; 
E. N. J. Brett, Birmingham; Mrs. P. Ormond, Dawlish: 
ХУ. T. Enstone, Derby; B. Varley, Highgate; Miss G. H. 
Hughes, Matlock; T. A. Mowat, Edinburgh (2). 
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HE combination оѓ angler- 

photographer is a parti- 
cularly happy one, for the 
sporting proclivities of the 
former lead him into just 
those picturesque surround- 
ings so beloved of the latter. 


WM 


2 


Fishing, in the words of 
Isaak Walton, is '' the con- 
templative man's  recrea- 


tion," and for this reason 
the camera, used in con- 
junction with the rod, inter- 
Ícres far less with the sport 
itself than when employed 
іп connection with more 
strenuous field pursuits. 

Angler and photographer 
are one in their appreciation 
of the beautiful, in their 
knowledge of subtle shades 
of colour, and in the delicate manipulation, of the tools of their 
craft. The experienced fisherman who ties his own flies, 
matching the feathers and silks of 
his cunningly fashioned artificial 
as nearly as possible with the 
delicate hues of the natural insect, 
is eminently adapted to handle 
his plates or films with the same 
loving care, in order to get an 
equally correct representation of 
the scenes around him. Although 
many an angler is equally pro- 
ficient with both camera and rod, 
he may not always combine the 
two in the enjoyment of a day's 
sport. As a rule, the most in- 
teresting subjects crop up when 
the camera has been left at home, 
and for this reason there is wisdom 
in adding a portable instrument 
to one's angling paraphernalia. 
Here the possibilities of the hand 252-- 
camera {ог pictorial work may ; = 
have doubt cast upon them by 
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THE ANGLER-PHOIOGRAPHER. 


Speclal to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N?’ 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


is taken to minimise such disadvantages as far as possible. 
Here again it is the tzct of the oper:.tor that counts. 

As to the size ot camera chosen, this will depend on the amount 
of weight the angler is prepared to carry. Тһе writer favours 
a quarter-plate, weighing something under two pounds, and 
he generally finds this quite heavy enough at the end of a long 
day, when' the creel is full of trout. Vest-pocket instruments 
are extremely portable, and enlargements can be made from 
the negatives, yet anything less than quarter-plate seems to 
be hardly worth while. Тһе four by five and postcard sizes 
are good, although they weigh proportionately heavier than 
the quarter-plate. In spring and summer the light is good, 
and the fisherman-photographer is unlikely to suffer from 
under-exposed plates or films. 

On the stream, particularly when wading, the angler is able 
to take pictures from viewpoints in:ccessible to the photo- 
grapher on land. This is often a decided advantage, especially 
when trees or undergrowth block the view from the banks. 
In addition to securing purely pictorial subjects, the fisherman- 
photographer is sure to “snap ’’ his brother anglers at work 
with rod and line. A happy representation of sport amidst 
picturesque surroundings is always worth while, and of interest 
even to non-sporting critics. The angler is usually something 
of a naturalist, and in his quiet 
progress up the water he will 
often be witness to little scenes 
in wild life which otherwise would 
be denied him. Неге he will 
come upon the heron standing 
motionless in the stream, bent, 
like himself, on the capture of 
trout. Then a wild duck and her 
brood will paddle into view, and 
at dusk he may see the snake- 
like head of ап otter appear 
above the surface of some quiet 
pool. Some at least of such in- 
teresting subjects can be recorded 
by the camera, forming a varia- 
tion from, and addition to, the 
fisherman's collection of pictorial 
scenes. 

The charm of angling lies in 
its uncertainty, for there are days 
when the sun shines brightly 


A Likely Corner for a Trout. 


the advanced worker, 


yet, with all due 
deference to such 
authority, the said 


camera can be made 
to do wonderful work 
in capable hands. 
The lens is the 
most important item 
in connection with 
the camera, and it 
naturally pays to get 
the best one can 
afford. While it is 
easy to do good 
work with a good 
lens, if one under- 
stands the advan- 
tages of such a lens, 
it is possible also 
to do good work 
with an inferior lens 
if the disadvantages 
of the said lens are 
understood and care 


The Bridge Pool. 
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and the insects 
swarm Over the 
river, yet never a 


trout stirs in answer 
to the most lightly 
cast and seductively 
fashioned fly. Оп 
such occasions there 
is nothing for it 
but to wait for a 
change of mood on 
the part of one's 
fickle quarry, and 
in the interval the 
camera provides a 
welcome source of 
occupation. 

A combined fishing 
and photogr: phic 
holid^y can be com- 
mended to those who 
seek a brief spell of 
quiet гпа he: lthful 
recre: tion in the pre- 
sent strenuous times. 


A Yorkshire Beck. 
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Ir has already been said on this page, 
but will bear repeating, that if we are 
average lucky we find our best models 
among the quite young and the old. 
The former are ignorant of any desire 
to appear different from what they are, 
and, like the old, but from another 
cause, they don't care or worry about 
how they look, and so do not try to 
put on а best expression. 

Now herc are a couple of youngsters 
that interest us, partly because they 
are not interested in us at all, but are 
only concerned with their soldier toys, etc. Thus their expres- 
sions are unassumed or natural, in the better sense of this ill- 
used word. So far so good ; but in spite of this the picture 
is not quite convincing as a child picture. The placing of the 
table parallel with the wall, and the crowding up towards the 
wall effect are just а thought too suggestive of the camera, and 
its owner arranging things rather than letting the youngsters 
do their own arranging. Often have we quoted a wise saying 
by one of our most successful workers with children, viz., “ The 
way to pose and arrange children is to leave them alone to 
do their own arranging, etc." This may mean a long and 


weary waiting till the arrangement is not only “ natural," but | 


also suitable for lens work. Of course the reader knows full 
well that being “ natural ’’— interesting as it may be—is by 
no means necessarily pictorial or suitable for photography. 


It may well happen that a subject afiords a painter or sketcher, 


just what suits him, and yet it may be impossible for the photo- 
grapher. 
Now, light and shade is the flesh and bones material of a 
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MILITARY MANŒUVRES. 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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VONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—8. 


picture ; the relative values or tonality give it the needed vitality. 
This print to our eye just fails to satisfy as regards the tones 
of the flesh part of the subject. It is difficult indeed to say 
in precise terms what is lacking beyond the general remark 
that, relative to the rest of the light and shade of the picture, 
the flesh does not suggest the life quality. Not only are the 
flesh tones somewhat over-dark generally, but also they fail 
to link up with the rest of the picture. 

A question at once arises as to the advisability of making 
the exposure at the moment when the sun throws a cast shadow 
picture of a (presumably becurtained) window on the wall 
background and falling between the children's heads. А 
feature of this kind—largely of light tone and large in size— is 
pretty sure to compel a not inconsiderable measure of attention. 
You cannot have your cake and eat it. бо the attention 
that goes to one part of a picture leaves less over for other 
parts. (This broad statement on occasion may require qualifi- 
cation, but is true in a general sense.) 

There is a further point to be observed in this connection, 
viz. that this sun-cast shadow distinctly proclaims bright 
sunshine. We get an echo of this on the back of the head of 
the kneeling figure, but the tone quality of the face of the 
seated figure has no suggestion of the kind of light and shade 
effect one associates within a sunlit apartment. Ferhaps this 
point may be better apprehended by momentarily covering up 
alternately one figure and then the other. 

This print also illustrates a matter seldom mentioned, viz., 
the relation or association of size and space. For example, 
here arc two children we know to be of small size, and yet they 
do not quite support this idea because relative to the picture 
space they are large rather than small. In other words, there 
is not enough free picture space round about them. 
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By J. Fenron. 


"GO YE OUT." 


The original, a toned bromide print (61x 81), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. | By A. Н. блимвтон. 
The original, a Satista print (31 x 5]), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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UNCERTAINTY. By Miss Егітн AFRIAT. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6% хо, was awarded a prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE ARTIST. By Serot. Н. T. CALLENDER. 


The original, a bromide print (6 х8), was awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Police to Supervise Entertainments. 


One does not want to be always sounding the 
alarm bell, nor do I want to appear in the role of 
bogey-bogev, yet I should be failing in my duty 
to societies if I did not raise my pen to warn societies 
of a danger zone they may very easily stumble 
across. Some months ago, when I drew their atten- 
tion to the Entertainment Tax then just introduced, 
1 pointed out the uncertain character of the regula- 
tions so far as they affected the photographic socie- 
ties. The carrying out of the duties of collection 
were then delegated to the Customs authorities, and 
after a year's working many shortcomings have been 
discovered, with the result that in all the large 
centres of population the duties of supervision 
have been transferred to the police, and in most 
cases a «бай of police officers have already been 
detailed for the special work in question. True 
it is not the first time the police have been called 
upon to supervise the collection of taxes, for in 
many urban districts they already perform that 
duty in other phases, but this collection and super- 
vision of the entertainment tax is a very much 
wider phase than hitherto attempted. 


The Tax has €ome to Stay. 

Let me at once say that I believe that the imposi- 
tion of a tax for entertainments, although ostensibly 
introduced as а war measure, has come to stay, 
and I feel sure the authorities are even more con- 
vinced of that belief. It will take a little time to 
make and complete the local arrangements before 
the supervision can operate in the degree it will 
кыйгы, э attain to during the forthcoming winter. 
There is a good deal of doubt as to what constitutes 
an entertainment, but sooner or later someone 
will discover to his cost that what he thought 
was exempt is taxable. Let me be quite clear on 
exhibitions first. Any society who holds а photo- 
graphic exhibition, be it for wall pictures or for a 
display of lantern slides in screens or on the lantern 
sheet, if they make any charge for admission must 
pay the tax, one penny on a sixpenny admission, 
and twopence on a shilling admission. А perforated 
series of stamps may be obtained at the local Inland 
Revenue office or head post office, and one stamp 
of the tax value must be gummed on the face of the 
exhibition admission ticket. 


The Visitor Equally Responsible. 


When the admission ticket duly stamped is 
presented at the door of the exhibition it must 
be defaced or torn across by an official of the exhibi- 
tion, and one-half portion returned to the holder of 
the ticket. This is important, because it is the only 
proof to the visitor that the tax has been paid, and 
it is up to him or her to see that he or she is not 
admitted without paying the tax just as much as 
the secretary of the exhibiticn is liable for seeing 
it is paid. The legal responsibility is dual and the 
penalty is heavy either way. It is obviously neces- 
sary that the visitor should retain possessicn of 
his portion, for at any mcment the exhibition, or 
entertainment as it is called, may be held up for 
an examination of the tickets by the police, and 
this will in all probability be the course taken by 
the police to enforce the provisions of the Act, 
which it is well known are either being intention- 
ally flouted or negligently evaded. It will be noted 
that in some picture halls a form of registration of 
payment is mechanically made by a machine which 
discharges a metal check, and this metal check is 
given up at the door. This is an arrangement 
between the Customs and the owners of the picture 
hall, but owing to its great expense will only operate 
at the big halls. 


Is this Liable to Tax ? 


Whilst the exhibition is clearly liable, there is 
just an element of doubt as to how far the question 
of lantern lectures will ccme under the ban of the 
tax gatherer, and in my mind there will be very 
little escape. Some societies make a practice of 


running a series of lantern lectures cn travel, etc., 
possibly four or six all devoted to the entertaining 
side ot the subject; they invite their friends to 
come down with them, and a small charge of six- 
ence or thereabouts is made to cover the ccst. 
n my opinion that society is clearly liable to see 
that the tax is paid on these admissicns, and as 
the very fact of charging an admission to the visitor 
opens up the suggestion that a proporticn of the 
members’ subscription is allccated for the same 
ptrpose of cost, profit, cr club revenue, it is а moot 

int whether an entertainment tax is not liable 
rom every person, be he member or visitor, who 
attends that particular lantern lecture. I strengly 
اا‎ а judge would rule in the affirmative. I 
wil take another phase of the question which I 
know exists in other societies. 


What the Policeman will Say. 


There are societies whose members pay the ordinary 
subscription and an increased ainount fcr the privi- 
lege cf giving away to their friends a small yet 
fixed number of tickets of admission, which, by 
the way, they call invitation tickets, used fcr the 

urpose of attending one or the other illustrated 
antern lectures during the winter session. These 
“ admission " ог“ invitation tickets,” in the opinion 
of that supervising policeman I have spoken of, 
will be contraband if not marked with entertain- 
ment tax stamp. Next I will take the society 
who, for five shillings a year, give the ordinary 
round of society privileges, but for a fixed subscrip- 
tion of probably half a crown allow a certain numLer 
of friends of members to attend the series of lantern 


lectures during the season, in some cases six or, 


eight lectures, Тһе official mind will take a lot 
of argument to convince it that such a case is exempt 
from the tax for entertainments. 


Are You Entertained 7 

The crux of the whole position appears to be in 
the question, “ Are you entertained 7 '" and is any 
charge whatever made for admission to the func- 
tion I have cited these concrete cases that I 
have knowledge of, and I daresay there are others 
who from lack of knowledge are sailing very close 
to the wind. Now I feel equally sure there is no 
society that wilfully wishes to avoid its just liabilities, 
and as the benefits that accrue to a society are so 
infinitesimal in amount as to make their retention 
not worth the candle, it is well the points should 
be recognised and considered at once, and the subject 
dealt with at what is now the best period of the 
year to make the decisions. I have not referred 
to the usual form of social, concert, or similar func- 
tion, for it is so obviously an entertainment that 
if admissicn is charged to any member or his friends 
it will not escape tax. There is, however, a fcrm 
of social gatherings that appears to be exempt so 
long as they are confined solely to the one definite 
object. I refer to whist drives, because it has been 
asserted that as each person assembled takes part 
in tbe play he cannot have gone there to be 
entertained. It seems to be a thin line of reascn- 
ing, for what about the one who pays for a ticket 
and does not play? He looks on and is entertained. 
In conclusion, let me add it does not matter two 
straws whether it is for charity or society profit, 
ifit is an entertainment it is taxable, and ycu must 
satisfy the Custcms authorities of its charitable 
object if you wish to get remission of the tax paid. 


The Only Thing Not Gone Up. 


When I spoke of the society with the five shillings 
subscription I was reminded it was about the only 
thing I know of that has not gone up. So used are 
we to this sort of thing that we pay up and smile 
when we find that some article that a week ago 
was six and eleven is now nine and six. Without 
doubt many of the society subscripticns have 
been for years much too small to be a source of 
practical revenue that could effectively attain the 
many objects a society sets out in its ccnstituticn 


chart. ] have Leen wcndering if the present time 
is not ripe for à general rise in the smaller amcunts, 
such as from five shillings to seven and six, and the 
latter figure to the half-guinea pitch. All societies 
have more to pay in expenses all rcund, and if it 
was difficult to make ends meet in pre-war days, 
it is increasingly so to-day. 


War-time Work for your Society. 


It will be within the knowledge of niost members 
and many ccmmittees that it has become the prac- 
tice to pay regular weekly visits to all the military 
hospitals with a concert party, and frcm inquiry 
I have been making I find these visits are looked 
forward to with zest and long anticipation. In 
mcst cases they are the result of the ейсгі of two 
or three individuals, Lut in a few more cases they 
are arranged by the ccmmittees of musical sccieties, 
Of course the audience cc me and go, and so we may 
always consider the turns are new to the crowd. 
It is not exactly the sz me case with the performers, 
and they are getting a bit tired, and perhaps а 
little stale. I know it is so, and the promoters 
have more difficulty to-day in obtaining а suffi- 
ciency of good artistes. If musical societies find 
it to their interests to do this cr that, why do net 
photographic societies find it equally interesting, 
and, I was going to add, profitable? АП these things 
are done without remuneraticn, it is true, but after 
all, they are done for those who possibly some day 
may become members of a photographic ssciety if 
the seed of interest is sown now. 


A Lantern Lecture for every Hospital. 


But how can a photographic society help? you 
may ask. There are many ways, but I will try 
to indicate the path of one. Within easy walking 
distance of a certain district where I have interests 
there are six military hospitals, and I am going to 
show how at least one lantern lecture could be 
given to cach hospital every montb. Form а 
committee of the Camera Club for the purpose, and 
obtain the assistance of six capable lantern lecturers 
whose subjects are of popular interest, not neces- 
sarily confined to travel subjects, although they 
well probably consist of the major part. If we 
space out the six hospitals over the first month it 
would mean one lecture about every five days, but 
only one from each lecturer per month, and on the 
second month we should keep the rota going at 
the same rate, but push on the lecturer frcm 
Hospital '* A” to * B," and" B" to "C," and so 
on, thus giving a fresh hospital to the lecturer and 
a new subject every mcnth to each hospital. We 
should get a complete round between the beginning 
of October and the end of March. 


The Boys in Blue have done their Bit. 


Not one of the hospitals I have in mind for the 
subject of these notes is very far from a tramway 
track, consequently the transport question is easily 
solved. The next question is one of expense for 
gas, etc., and as the general funds of the society 
may not be able to provide the necessary amount 
I should resort to a special threepenny levy on the 
whole membership. If threepence won't be enough 
make it sixpence, my point being it is the eflort 


of the Camera Club, and ав such all must 
take a part, if it is only a sleeping part. If the 
society has funds in reserve, no better use could 


be found for its employment, and I would suggest 
the funds be at once ear-marked for the purpose. 
In these notes I have mentioned six hospitals, but 
that is only for example. It can be applied to any 
number of hospitals, or even only one, and can be 
varied accordingly. It is obviously not a one-man 
show, and means some work for someone, but I 
submit it is worth the cost in effort, and as an 
enterprise for a с to undertake has much to 
recommend it, not on y for utilitarian objects, but 
from the point of patriotism and as some recogni- 
tion of the sacrifice made by the boys in blue. They 
have done their bit, you do yours ! 
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Photographie Portraits of Historie Value.—A reference col- 
lection of photographs of eminent living persons was inaugurated 
by the National Portrait Gallery some time ago. 
in their annual report state that they have now decided to com- 
memorate, by à uniform :eries of permanent photographs, the 


nationality. 
The trustees 


country. 
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features of all distinguished living contemporaries of British 
In this series they hope to include all persons, 
naval, military, or civilian, holding important or responsible 
positions, and others who have rendered special service to their 
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A CHEAP COPYING STAND. 


HIS stand can be made in a very 

short time at a trifling cost. When 
not in use it can be packed away with 
camera. Materials required: two strips 
wood four feet long, one inch square, 
two strips three feet ten inches long, 
one inch square, two pieces three by 
one and three-eighths by one inch, one 
piece five by five by one and three- 
quarter inches ; four large picture screw- 
eyes, one dozen half and one dozen one 
and а half inch No. 6 wcod screws, 
one three-eighth nut and bolt (with two 
washers) three inches long; опе half 
inch dowel stick, two feet Хо. 12 
B. W. G. copper wire, two pieces soft 
brass cut to shape (fig. 1), one piece of 
hard brass for spring (fig. 6), one screw 
wheel (fig. 7), few feet thin twine— all 
wood planed to size. This is all the 
materials required ; will cost not more 
than 15. 9d. 

Таві.Е.-ТаКе the two strips of wood 
three feet ten inches long, lay them on 
a table, take the two pieces three by 
one апа three-eighths by оле inch. 
These are the distance pieces, Screw the 
strips to these pieces with the one and 
a half inch screws (fig. 2). Now fasten 
screw whee! in end of one of the distance 
pieces, screw in picture eye in distance 
piece other end of table. To this attach 
three copper hooks made from the wire, 
one end attached to picture eye, other 
end free. This will be to hook on to 
camera base table (fig. 2). 

SOCKETS TO Fix LEG iN.—Take the 
piece of soft brass, cut two pieces each 
three and a quarter by three and a 
quarter inch, bend along dotted lines 
(figs. 1 and 3). Screw one of the sockets 
each side the table one and a half inches 
from the end so that it will screw into 
the distance piece. 

LEGs.— Take the two strips four feet 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


long, one inch square, saw one end of 
each wedge shape (fig. 4) to fit the socket ; 
this wil cause the legs to spread side- 
ways for stability. 

SLIDER.—Take the piece of wood five 
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inches square, one and three-quarter inch 
thick, drill three half-inch holes, as fig. 5. 
Cut two pieces eight inches long off the 
dowel stick, glue into holes 1 and 2, 
No. 3 hole for nut and bolt. Take 
the piece of hard brass, drill hole to 
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take the bolt, bend for spring as fig. 6. 
Fasten two pieces of wood on side to 
keep it parallel. Screw picture eye in 
back and front to fasten on the string, 
now fasten three pieces good strong tape 
across the upright. This will be to 
fasten the pictures that are to be copied. 


To Fix THE STAND.—Fix camera and 
tripod in ordinary way, then put hook 
end of copying table between front 
two legs of tripod, fasten in position 
with copper hooks to camera table, fix 
legs into brass sockets one on each side 
the table. This will set up the table 
and stand. Now fasten string to slider, 
pass same over screw wheel, under 
table, through another picture eye on 
to the slide. When your head is under 
focussing cloth, by means of the twine 
you can pull the slider backwards and 
forwards without pulling your head 
from under the focussing cloth. I have 
used the above apparatus for three 
years; found it almost perfect.—A. F. 
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WASHING TANKS. 


COMMON form of washing tank is 

an enamelled tin vessel into which 
a removable zinc plate rack is inserted. 
At one end of the vessel is a siphon tube, 
taking water from the bottom of the 
tank, raising it to the top, and then 
delivering it to the sink at the bottom. 

The function of this siphon tube is 
obscure. It certainly allows no water 
to escape from the tank until the latter 
is practically full; but if the inflow of 
water to the tank is slower than its 
egress from the siphon tube, the latter 
will drain the tank in a very short time. 
And so one is faced with the alternative, 
either of allowing the tap to run quickly 
and thereby wasting water, or of return- 
ing later perhaps to find an empty tank 
and one's negatives unwashed. 

The remedy is simple. If a small hole 
about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter 
be made in the żop of the siphon tube, 
the level of the water in the tank can 
never fall below the level of this hole, 
however slowly the tap may be left 
running, and the working of the arrange- 
ment is not impaired in other respects. 
Careful adjustment of the inflow of 
water before leaving the plates to wash 
is then no longer of any moment. 

A hammer and a nail will thus convert 
this fickle form of tank into a thoroughly 
reliable washer. | T. Wi 
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HE novice is often 
somewhat at a loss 
as to which printing 
paper will give the 
most satisfactory 
result from his 
negatives. In this 
difficulty. he may 
be confused by 
such advice as we 
gave a week or two 
ago when writing 
on the preparation 
of the exhibition print, for the simple 
reason that he does not yet under- 
stand that the effectiveness of а 
picture may depend on suggestiveness 
rather than on a bare record of tones. 
Fortunately the period of novitiate 
is usually short, and we frequently 
find our novices represented on exhibi- 
tion walls in their second year. 

The best way out of this difficulty 
is, we think, to regard the matter 
more or less mechanically at first, 
that is, to make from the negative a 
print which shall give the best pos- 
sible scale of gradation, white paper 


THE AMATEUR 


for high lights, and rich, but not 
clogged, shadows, the deepest touches 
being as black or brown-black as the 
paper will go in develo m:nt. We are 
at the moment thinking only of 
development papers of the gaslight 
and bromide varieties. When anyone 
can produce a clean negative, and 
from it a good, clean, bright print (call 
it commercial print, or technically 
good print, if you like) he is on the 
high way to making such modifica- 
tions as his developing artistic pcr- 
ceptions may dictate to him. 

When we say white paper for high 
lights we mean the few touches of 
high light, which should not be of 
larger area in a quarter-plate print 
than, say, the letter O in the capitals 
of this type. When ме say the 
shadows should not be clogged up, 
we mean that they should show the 
shadow within the shadow. In other 
words, every part of the print should 
show gradation. Ruskin has pointed 
this out again and again in his writings. 
Of course he is speaking of drawing 
and painting, but the principle is the 
same. Іп his ''Elements of 
Drawing " he says: “ Observe 
that however white an object 
may be there is always some 
small point of it whiter than 
the rest. 
You must 
therefore 
have a slight 
tone of grey 
over еуегу- 
thing in your 
picture ex- 
cept on the 
extreme 
high lights." 

Do not 
therefore be 
afraid of 
learning to 
make a good 
print with 
perfect gra- 
dation 
throughout 
the scale of 
tones. There 
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are some people who think that to 
master technique is to let the fairy, 
Art, fly out of the window. Yet who 
ever heard anyone condemn the 
mastering of a chromatic scale in 
piano playing ? The kind of print 
we are referring to is the analogue of 
the chromatic scale. ' 

Of bromide and gaslight papers 
there are several varieties or grades, 
and these give prints of different 
strength from the sam» negative. 
We are not now referring to the 
various tints of paper—such as cream, 
buff, white, grey, and so forth—neither 
to the surfaces—rough, smooth, matt, 
semi-matt, or glossy—but to the degree 
of contrast the paper will yield. We 
may take it as a broad rule that a 
slow bromide pap:r will givc more 
contrast than a rapid one, and the 
same is the case with gaslight papers. 
The latter, however, are usually . 
marked ''soft," “ contrasty," '' vigo- 
rous," and so on, but in almost all 


cases a ''contrasty " or. “ vigorous "' 


paper is slower than a “ soft " опе. 
Now by far the best way of seeing 
what a negative will do, and what 
paper will yield the best print from 
it, is to make a set of prints on four 
different papers—(1) rapid bromide, 
(2) slow bromide, (3) “ soft” gas- 
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light, (4) “ vigorous " gaslight, taking 
care to get in each case the best print 
possible. The differences to be found 
between (1) and (2) or between (3) 
and (4) are too subtle to illustrate by 
half-tone blocks. We show the differ- 
ence between a bromide print and a 
soft gaslight print, and these prints 
indicate the character of the difference 
between, say, (1) and (2), but not the 
degree. 

First let us look at the negatives. 
That of the trees is a little plucky, 
not so plucky as one might think at 
first glance, because it is lacking 
half-tone. The other one, of the ruin, 
is softer, but not really so soft as it 
appears to be, because it has a great 
preponderance of half-tone. Now in 
each case we have a bromide print 
marked В, and a gaslight print 
marked A. The bromide print of 
the trees is on the whole preferable. 
The twigs, with red-brown tiny buds 
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massed together at the 
top of the trees, come 
as near black as they 
should, while the sky 
shows gradation of tone 
throughout. (A “ half- 
tone ” will not render 
a perfectly white high 
light, and this block is 
a shade on the grey 
side. But it will be 
clear that far too many 
of the tones in the 
print A are black, a 
fairly good indication 
that the negative 15 


too strong іог this 
paper. - 
We have included 


these two prints because 
this insufficiency of 
half-tone is a somewhat 
common weakness in 
photography, often due 
to slight under-exposure 
of the negative, ог 
rather the plate. 

The two prints of the ruin were 
given such exposures that the bit of 
sky seen where the letter is placed 
came white paper in each case. Here 
we find the bromide paper, while it 
records all the tones, does so on too 
shallow or flat a scale. The gaslight 
paper, on the other hand, gives a 
steeper scale; starting at white it 
goes down to black, though, as we 
have pointed out, there is very little 
of either, but a preponderance of 
half-tones. Print A of the ruin, then, 
comes nearest to our ideal technically 
perfect print, giving a complete scale 
from white to black. 

Now while we advocate the produc- 
tion of such prints as A of the ruin, 
we may point out that the worker 
who produces them of subjects of 
pictorial quality will soon find that 
he can depart from such a standard 
with advantage. Fora “record ” sub- 
ject, such as it is, print A could not be 
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bettered. But if we had a negative 
of a white mill standing on a chalky 
knoll we might wish to make a high- 
key picture, in which case we should 
select a paper giving more the effect 
of ruin B (bear in mind there would 
be white high lights in the actual 
print). Another type of subject 
similar to the trees, but with stormy 
sky, we might decide to render in a 
low key. Then we might print much 
darker in whichever paper would 
record the tones, and resort to a 
little device which keeps the shadows 
transparent and at the same time 
tones down the high lights. This is 
to varnish the print with celluloid 
varnish, or perhaps better still, to 
impregnate the print with vaseline, 
smearing both sides and laying it 
between blotting paper in a warm 
place so that the impregnation is 
even, afterwards wiping off all excess 
with a soft cloth. 
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Flare. 
Can you explain the blur on enclosed prints, 
which shows most against the dark parts? etc. 
T. J. M. (Woolwich). 
Most probably this is owing to what is 
known as ''flare." It is due to certain 
reflections and refractions in the glasses 
of the lens. Theoretically it is always 
present, but usually so slight as to be negli- 
gible. Some lenses show it more than 
others. It is most likely to happen when 
facing a bright light—the sky in your 
case—with adjacent dark objects. If your 
camera has a focussing screen you can 
see it by focussing a lamp, etc., in slightly 
darkened room. By moving the camera 
sideways you can see the flare spot move 
also in the opposite direction. 


Portraiture, ete. 

(1) I desire to take portraits with black back- 
ground. My experiments with canvas back- 
ground painted black are not satisfactory. 15 
velvetrequired ? (2) When developing bromide 
and gaslight papers do you advise my dispensing 
with the ruby glass? etc. (3) In making a 
film developing dish would black japan ог 
brunswick black interfere with tbe developer ? 
Would white enamel be cqually suitable? (4) 
Have professionals an easy way of vignetting ? 
etc. H. B. (Runcorn). 


(1) Black velvet certainly can yield a 
very dark background, but one seldom 
needs (for pictorial purposes) anything 
of this kind. If your painted back- 
ground is not dark enough, try and so 
place it (at a suitable angle to the window, 
etc.) that it is in shade or shadow. This 
is particularly important if its surface 
is at all shiny. If this be the case you 
could reduce the shine by rubbing it 
with finely powdered pumice stone and 
a handful of old rag. (2) For gaslight, 
bromide, and lantern slide work one 
needs more light—to see what one is 
doing—than is afforded by ruby glass. 
The low sensitiveness of these materials 
permits a brighter light, if used with 
discretion. In our own dark-room we 
employ as a lamp screen a sheet of thin 
yellow blotting paper sandwiched between 
two thin sheets of ordinary clear glass. 
The paper is made yellow by dipping 
it in a water solution of tartrazine. The 
colour of the paper in daylight is lemon 
yellow. A few grains of this dye are 
sufficient to colour a winebottleful of 
water. If you cannot obtain this dye, 
try а sheet of canary or orange or deep 
lemon paper. (3) Some time ago we 


employed for developing and fixing some 
tin dishes coated with black varnish (of 
unknown composition), and failed to 
observe any deleterious effects. А second 
coat was applied when the first was 
quite dry. The dishes were then soaked 
for some time in several changes of cold 
water. It is very probable that this 
“ varnish" would be generally similar 
in composition to the two blacks you 
name. Your best plan will be to try 
your materials with a small dish. (4) 
Many professionals—probably the majo- 
rity—employ the original ала  old- 
fashioned form of vignetter, viz. a 
piece of card or thin sheet lead the 
same size as the face of the frame, to 
which it can be easily attached by a 
couple of drawing pins or tacks. A 
suitable shaped opening is cut out of 
the card. The edges of this opening 
are serrated into pointed teeth half to 
threequarters of an inch long. Print 
in diffused daylight, or cover the entire 
face of the card with a sheet of tissue 
paper to act as a diffuser, or the softening 
off effect will be too sudden. 


Exposure, ete. 


My camera is quarter-plate, with stops F/6.8> 
8, 11, etc., and speeds т, one-half, one-fifth, 
one-tenth, etc. I want to obtain a simple 
guide to the best exposures, and stops for 
various lignts and all manner of subjects 
without the usual troublesome tables, etc. 
Also 1 require information as to the correct 
мау of dealing with gaslight paper, also the 


best paper to use. 
R. L. D. (Grantham). 


A moment's consideration will show 
you that the exposure will vary with 
the nature of the subject, e.g. open land- 
scape, foreground figures, interior of build - 
ing, сіс., also with the light,.e.g., summer 
sunshine, winter gloom, also according 
as the plate or film is rapid or slow, 
and also according as we find it advisable 
to use a large or small stop. It is there- 
fore not practicable to ignore any one of 
these controlling factors unless you are 


. content to make the whole thing a 


chance gamble. We feel we cannot do 
better than drawing your attention to 
the Exposure Table which appears in our 
first issue of each month. This gives 
at a glance appropriate exposures for 
fine midday (10 a.m. to 2 p.m.) weather 
during that month. If you find any 
difficulty in applying this table, send us 
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full details. As regards the working 
of gaslight paper. you will be well advised 
to follow the printed formula and in- 
structions found in each package. You 
may take it for granted that it is to the 
best interests of the manufacturers to 
give instruction how the best results 
are obtainable. We do not pretend to 
know the best paper, but with every 
confidence we can recommend both 
papers, films, and plates issued by any 
of the well known manufacturing firms, 
which you will find below the month's 
Exposure Table just mentioned. 


Green Fog. 
I had to snap at 1-25th sec. two plates at 8 p.m. 
After developing and fixing, a green fog was all 
over them from being too long in the developer, 

etc. D. T. (Kilbirnie). 

Prolonged immersion in the developer 
or fixing bath is more likely to 
give stain than fog, though fog may 
come from faulty development among 
other causes. Your best plan will be 
first to well wash the negative in: 
Water 20 oz., alum 1 oz. hydrochloric 
acid r drm. If this does not clear 1t 
sufficiently, then bleach in: Water 
IO о2.. potass. bichromate 100 gr., 
hydrochloric acid 1 drm. Wash till 
stain free, and redevelop with your 
ordinary alkaline developer. If the 
second, i.e. redevclopment, is fully 
carried out, no further fixing is required. 

Negative. 
І had the misfortune to drop some water on а 


negative during printing, and scie of the 
paper became attached, etc. 


J. €. M. (London). 

The first thing to do is to put the 
negative and adhering paper into a dish 
of cold water. After say half an hour 
or so it will be possible to peel off the 
paper very slowly апа gently But 
probably а brownish stain is left behind. 
Now prepare (A) Water 2 oz., strong 
nitric acid т drm. (B) Water 2 oz., 
ammonium . sulphocyanide 1 drm. 
Take } oz. A, 4 oz. B, and 4 oz. water. 
Bathe the plate in this, rocking the dish, 
and note if the stain is reduced. If 
nothing happens after say ten minutes, 
try again with equal quantities of A and 
B without any addition of water. 
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Out of Nothing. 

‚ An article which lately appeared in one of the magazines, 
written by a photographer whose work | have often admired, 
has let in a flood of light upon the ill-gotten gains of camera 
manufacturers, This article tells us how cameras can be made 
for nothing. For nothing! Апа I paid two-twelve-six for 
mine, and even then it was not new. This revelation that 
cameras can be made for nothing has sent shivers down the 
spine of the photographic business. I might, were I less dis- 
creet, divulge the manner in which the firms who manufacture 
cameras endeavoured, but in vain, to suppress this devastating 
exposure. I might tell how they surrounded the ofhce of the 
publication in question and threatened the staff with the rack 
and pinion, with the swing front and the reversing back, and I 
know not what else, should the offending issue go forth. But 
I wil show a little mercy to the vest-pocketed interests and 
refrain from telling the truth. Suffice it to say that the whole 
story marks a sinister episode in photographic history. 
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From Unconsidered Trifles. 


The camera manufacturers are well aware—who better ?— 
that if it once gets abroad that cameras can be made for nothing, 
their profits will sink to ditto. If an old cigar-box can do 
duty for a camera, the little contraptions in blackened metal or 
seasoned wood will go by the board. If a pinhole made by a 
needle in a piece of tinfoil will answer all the purposes of a 
lens which has been corrected for every aberration and iniquity— 
and there is no hint in the article that it will not—our rapid 
rectilinears may as well go along with the bottle glass on the 
top of the garden wall. Since the days of Thomas Wedgwood, 
cameras have become ever more fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and each fresh catch and lever and strut has been represented 
as an indispensable refinement obtained at a trifling extra cost— 
comparatively trifling, that is to say. And now it proves that 
the camera can be made virtually out of the dustbin and that 
this scratch instrument will answer practically as well as any 
other for objects beyond six feet distance. At any rate there 
is nothing in the aiticle to suggest the contrary. 


A Wider Aperture. 


I have determined to give further publicity to the camera 
for nothing. The camera manufacturers may gnash their teeth 
and pull at their moustachios and do all the other things attri- 
buted to thwarted villains in drama, but it will not deter me. 
I will pass on the story of how to make a camera out of nothing, 
and thus enable the reader to laugh in the face of those who 
call his attention to choice cameras costing various guineas. 
You have merely to get somebody to give you a box of cigars— 
a hundred cigars preferably, because a box of a hundred makes 
a convenient framework for a quarter-plate camera. Having 
smoked all the cigars, and thus emptied the box, you take the 
latter and glue two little strips of wood inside at one extremity 
50 as to serve as grooves for the plate, and at the other extremity 
you make a hole with a red-hot poker, and glue over it a piece 
of tinfoil, and over this a pill-box with a hole in it. Then you 
simply jab a needle through the tinfoil to make the lens, slap 
the pill-box lid on to form the cap, and you are ready to hang, 
draw, and quarter-plate the world. 


Ornamental Too. 


I can well understand that the results obtained with such 
an instrument may surprise you, especially if there is any lack 
of ngidity in the several parts. Тһе writer of the article seems 
to be conscious of the fact that, in hands more clumsy than 
his own, there might be a little too much movement, both of 
the vertical and the lateral order, for he counsels tying a bit of 
string round the lid so as to prevent it from bursting open 
suddenly. It is also a little ambiguous to go about pointing a 
cigar-box at the landscape. People who get in the way—and 
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everybody does— would think you were offering 
them a choice Havana. The writer therefore 
suggests that workers who are faddy enough to 
care to be seen with cigar-boxes might cover 
the contrivance over with brown paper and so secure a neater 
effect. One might, indeed, trot the thing out in a fancy vest. 
But a camera for nothing, like a gift horse, must not be looked 
in the mouth, and the real joy about it all, of course, is that it 
enables you to snap your fingers at the greedy souls who have 
charmed the guineas out of you in the past when you might 
have got equally serviceable instruments for an exercise in 
ingenuity combined with twopence-ha' penny worth of materials. 


Serve Them Right. 


The Times had a headline the other day which I really thought 
at first indicated some fresh embrace of ' Dora." 1% ran as 
follows: ‘‘ National Photographs: Portraits of all Men in 
Responsible Positions." It is true that many men in respon- 
sible positions deserve very stern handling, but I question 
whether it is really necessary to proceed to this extreme measure 
in every case. 


The Objective. 


The newspapers speak of 
Lens." 


British and French attacking 
Was it a symmetrical combination ? 


Ancient Workings. 


A local paper describing the outing of the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society to Corfe says that ‘‘ there were, however, 
only two cameras, Mr. Brumell working in colour, and the Chair- 
man working in monochrome. Reference was made to the. 
antiquity of the workings, the Phoenicians having, it was said, 
commenced them probably at the same time as they discovered 
the tin deposits of Cornwall." We presume that Mr. Brumell 
and the Chairman were engaged on the finishing touches, and 
if that is the case we shall look forward with interest to the 
exhibition of these workings, the one in colour and the other in 
monochrome, which were begun by the ancient Phoenicians. 


Restraint in Art! 


“Even іп whitewash there should be artistic restraint.'— 
Mr. W. С. Anderson, M.P., in the House of Commons. 


Oh, whitewash has its part to play 
On walls and reputations too, 
A dismal stain to hide away 
(Though often it comes shining through) ; 
But if you are an artist you 
Will not too thickly lay the paint, 
Your task you will not overdo— 
In short, you'll exercise restraint. 


You will not cover up the place 
With heavy crusts of plaster white, 
You'll try the wrong thing to efface, 
But not to make it over-right ; 
The devil's more convincing, quite, 
When he appears, not as a saint, 
But a mere gentleman polite— 
In short, you'll exercise restraint. 


Lay on, but make it not too dense, 
Know when your overall to doff, 
That art is largely reticence 
І still maintain (did someone cough ?) 
I care not who may sneer and scoff, 
"lis ever true, though seeming quaint, 
That art is chiefly '' leaving off "— 
In short, you'll exercise restraint. 
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"THE END OF A PERFECT DAY." 


"is Я By D. M. CRITCHLEY. 
The original, a bromide print (8x6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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Those pictorial workers who intend submitting prints 
to the London Salon of Photography are reminded that 
the last day for receiving entries 15 
Tuesday, September 4 (on this day 
only pictures may be delivered by hand 
at the Gallery). The exhibition opens 
on September 15 at the Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
We understand from the Secretary that, in spite of 
difficulties of transit at the present time, a large amount 
of work has been received from America and other allied 
and neutral countries. 
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ман но” . 


THE LONDON 
SALON. 


A Canadian visitor to England has declared that one 
difference between the New World and the Old is that 


while in the North American ' fall" the 
AUTUMN landscape grows barren and chill, England 
TINTS. 15 never colourless; all through the year 


the colours are warm and sweet and comfort- 
ing, and in the autumn especially there 15 a carnival 
of colour which has really no equivalent on the other 
side of the Atlantic. One result of the check which 
has been placed upon seaside photography should be 
a greater studv of country landscape in its different 
seasons, and in this connection we wonder whether 
photographers in town are alive to the facilities now 
afforded by the motor-bus which goes far out into the 
country. How many know that a sixpenny bus ride 
from London Bridge will take them to the borders of 
the Kentish hopfelds (looking like fairyland this year), 
or that, for a few pence more, another service of buses 
is available to carry one right away from inner London 
to the crest of the North Downs in Surrey ? 


сеп op 
We are glad to see the Westminster Ga-elte again 
commenting upon the ''ferocity they (magistrates) 
have expended upon innocent offenders 
MAGISTERIAL against the regulations dealing with 
FEROCITY. photography at the seaside.” Almost 
weekly there are cases of prosecution 


in which it is admitted by all concerned that the photo- 
grapher acted without the slightest evil intention, 
that his “ delinquency " was the result of misunder- 
standing and not of any desire to evade or break the 
regulations, and that even if his offence had gone un- 
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detected, the safety of the realm would have been in 
no way endangered ; yet he is punished by the local 
shallows with a °‘ ferocity " which does infinitely 
more to discredit the law than the original offence 
could have done. Very often, as though fine and con- 
fiscation were not enough, the justice has indulged in 
a lot of patter to magnify his own authority and his 
patriotic zeal. Yet the men guilty of what the West- 
minster rightly calls “ ferocity ” to the innocent photo- 
grapher sometimes betray an unaccountable kindness 
to the maker of illegal profits. 
+ 
It cannot be said that photography has been very 


. Successful in representing, or rather in suggesting, 


rapid movement. One of the satisfactory 
SUGGESTION pictures that comes to mind is Demachy’s 
OF SPEED. “Speed,” а racing motor-car, but we 
believe the print was in gum- -bichromate, 
and it is more than probable that the effect of speed 
was obtained after photography pure and simple had 
‘stepped out.” We say this, not to belittle the 
achievement in any way, but as supporting our con- 
tention that the suggestion is one of peculiar difficulty 
for photography. Аз a matter of fact, the effect was 
particularly good and the picture pleasing. We believe 
the desire for good definition often destroys the illusion 
of movement, and certainly sharply defined spokes in 
the wheels of a vehicle do so. The difficulty is to get 
blur in the right place. The draughtsman representing 
an express or a motor-car frequently makes his hori- 
zontal lines somewhat nebulous, thus suggesting the 
direction of movement as well as the movement of 
dust, small stones, etc. Оп the other hand, the photo- 
graph retains sharpness in horizontal lines, but blurs 
the vertical ones. Adventitious aids to suggestion, 
such as smoke, dust, the heeling over of a yacht and 
the spray at her bows are frequently relied upon, but 
they seldom go the whole way to conviction. 
в в ш 
Rummaging among the contents of an old book- 
shop the other day we came across several volumes 
of “ Jennings’ Landscape Annual ” of 1830, 


EFFECTS. 1555, and so on, their green morocco bind- 
ings in various stages of disrepair. We 
know many of this series, and also the “ Heath's Pic- 


turesque Annual," a rival publication, yet whenever 
we come across any of the volumes in this way we 
realise afresh how helpful they might be to the pic- 
torialist who wants to study effects. Naturally there 
are differences, due to the various artists, and perhaps 
Turners are the most fruitful in suggestion, three 
volumes of “ Turner's Annual Tour," illustrating the 
rivers of France, giving us renewed pleasure everv 
time we look at them. Apart from “ effects," such as 
the clever use of skies in composition, and the manage- 
ment of skies, distances, and foregrounds in the arrange- 
ment of the chiaroscuro, many little points may be 
learned in the general management of landscape and 
architecture. Some of the other artists are also help- 
ful, such as 5. Prout, J. D. Harding, and Stanfield ; but 
of the illustrations by these men a larger proportion 
will be found to be purely topographical, and the sieel 
engravings show quite as much difference as will be 
found between some of our finest examples of modein 
pictorial photography and а good erae ыы. of 
topographical interest. 
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2 OPINIONS 
greatly differ 
as to whether 
тоге plates 
and films ore 
wasted from 
faulty exposure 
or unsuitable 
development. In the early days of the wet plate it was 
commonly thought that if only the exposure was 
generous any kind of a negative one desired could be got 
by suitably modifying the developer. The pendulum 
of popular opinion then swung to the opposite extreme, 
and we were told that the exposure alone determined 
the negative, i.e. there was no such thing as develop- 
ment control. In these days we are working round to 
see that neither extreme view holds all the truth—vra 
media, via sana. 

But what has all this to do with holiday exposures, 
and why need we consider holiday exposures as being 
іп any way different from our all-the-year-round home 
exposures ? There are usually several —perhaps small— 
differences which may advisedly be considered. 

A holiday is generally spent away from one's all-the- 
year surroundings. Often our subjects are of a different 
class, e.g. seaside as compared with inland work. Then 
the lighting may be appreciably different, e.g. sunny 
Brighton versus smoky Bradford. The holiday spirit 
tends to make us all not quite so slow, deliberate, and 
careful in the matter of estimating exposures, for 
example. Then, again, when at home we usually 
develop our plates pretty soon after exposure, so that 
we can recall the exposure conditions to mind as we 
see the results ; nor do we usually deal with more than 
say half a dozen or a dozen plates at a time. 

Holiday conditions may mean several dozens of 
exposures which are not developed till some weeks after 
exposure—long enough for some of the details to have 
faded from the memory unless well supported by a full 
and careful exposure-record entry. 

Furthermore, some of us may own up to а measure 
of impatience as regards seeing results and how we 
have been getting on, with the effect that on returning 
home we are not quite as careful and cautious as we 
might be. 

Possibly also our holiday may have been spent along 
with a new camera or one with which we were not very 
well acquainted. Perhaps our supply of plates ran out, 
and we had to take what plates the local dealer could 
offer us, etc. Thus, one way or another, the holiday 
conditions may be appreciably different from our usual 
jogtrot at-home way of working. 

What is the best way of procedure ? .No universal 
this or that can be advised. Much depends on the 
previous experience and methods of the work. This is 
certainly not the propitious time for radical change, e.g. 
from tank to dish, or from time and temperature to 
Watkins factor. By all means follow the method that 
vou know best or that has given you best results hitherto. 


4+ DEVELOPING HOLIDAY EXPOSURES. 
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Butat the same time, whatever the 
method be, let it be employed with extra 
care and caution, i.e. care as regards clean 
dishes and graduates, freshly prepared 
solutions, and careful measurements. 
When one cannot repeat exposures is not 
the time to take wild chances. In any 
case, deal with the accumulated exposures a few at a 
time only. Should anything go wrong—and you pre- 
sently find, for instance., you have mistaken hypo for 
sulphite in your developer, owing to labels dropping off— 
you will be glad that you lost only, say, four instead of 
a dozen plates. 

The time and temperature and the Watkins factor 
methods will both give perhaps the best average results 
likely to be obtained by workers of only moderate 
experience, while the old hand who has a well-kept 
exposure record before him will probably get the best 
total result by single-plate dish development. 

In any collective method of developing, one can only 
consider the majority of the exposures. In practice 
we assume these to be somewhere about correct, and 
let the remainder take their chances, be they under or 
over done. Of course, it is open to the worker who has 
kept a careful exposure record to sort out his exposures 
into groups, e.g. under, correct, and over, and then to 
modify his developer for each group much as he would if 
dealing with a single plate. But seeing that to make 
the best of faulty exposures one needs both eyes open, 
as the saying goes, it is not very advisable to deal with 
more than say four plates at one time. This assumes 
that the worker is fairly correct in diagnosing or classi- 
fying his exposures as under, over, etc. 

But few only of us are able to do this with much 
certainty. Moreover, when a worker has reached this 
stage of knowledge or experience, he is likely to know 
enough to avoid the big majority of such mistakes. 

Our real difficulties begin when we have to deal with 
the unknown, or rather the exposures about which we 
are uncertain. We may have kept no record, or the 
objects, conditions, etc., were out of our previous experi- 
ence, What we thought an adequate exposure may 
prove seriously under or over timed. 

In such doubtful cases the tentative method of 
development will probably give us as good results as 
are obtainable with such faulty exposures. For the 
benefit of those of limited experience it may be as well 
to outline this method once more. Three developing 
dishes are required. The centre one, B, coatains à 
normal developer containing no bromide or only the 
bare minimum required to keep down fog. That on 
the left (A) contains a normal developer plus extre 
alkali. That on the right (C) contains normal developer 
plus a full dose of bromide. А plate is put into the 
central dish (B), and remains only just long enough to 
give a very faint image—just enough for us to recognise 
under, correct or over exposure. If under-exposure 
is diagnosed, the plate goes into A ; if over, into C ; if 
correct, it remains in B. Anyone trying this method 
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for the first time will be well advised to dilute the normal 
developer in B with an equal quantity of water. This 
slows down its action, giving one more time for diag- 
nosis. When in any doubt, one may gain time by passing 
the plate into a dish of plain water. If pyro be the 
developing agent used, this washing bath may advisedly 
contain a little soda sulphite, say a teaspoonful of 
crystals to a pint of water. 

The following formule exemplify the method in its 
simplest form : 

(A) Water 2 .02., potass. metabisulphite 12 gr. (or 
citric acid 6 gr.), pyro 24 gr. 

(B) Soda sulphite 6 drm., soda carbonate 4 drm., 
water to make 16 oz. 

Normal developer, 1 drm. À, plus 1 oz. B. 

For under-exposure, т drm. A plus I} to 2 oz. B. 

Over-exposure, I drm. А plus 3 oz. B plus 10 to 30 
minims of то per cent. bromide of potassium. 

For those who object to pyro, we may quote another 
set of formule which are capable of giving greater 
contrast control than those in the case of pyro. 
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(М) Water то oz., Monomet 25 gr., soda sulphite 
(crystals) 2 oz., soda carbonate (crystals) 4 oz., potass. 
bromide 25 mm. of 10 per cent. solution. 

(О) Water ro oz., hydroquinone 50 gr., soda sulphite 
1 oz., soda carbonate I oz., potass. bromide (то per cent. 
solution) 50 minims. 


Normal developer, equal parts of M and О; for 
contrast or over-exposure, О only; for soft nega- 
tives or under-exposure, M only—these may all be 
diluted with an equal quantity of water if found too 
active. 

The foregoing notes apply more particularly to the 
user of plates. For the holiday-maker who has been 
using roll-films for his snapshots (and this means а 
great number) there can be no better advice to give than 
to employ the Kodak system of tank development for 
the roll-films, and follow the published instructions 
implicitly. The percentage of good results that will be 
obtained will probably be much higher under these 
circumstances than if any other method of developing 
roll-films is attempted. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. Тһе 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For Ғ/56 give half. From 8 (о 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


N.B.—Readers should note that the hours given in the above paragrath refer {о “ sun” time. 


$ивукст. Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. Rapid Plate, SL DN | UM 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/25 вес. | 1/40 sec. 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec. | 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes "T 1/15 4% 1/25 1/45 1/60 1/75 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, / 6 / a / i id M 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 is 1/12 E 1/25 1/30 1/40 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | | ü " . 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/5 T 1/10 , | 1/20 , 1/25 , 1.30 қ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion | | | 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage, | 1/3 " 1/4 m 1/8 - ! 1/12 1/15 5 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | | | 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. 11 » 1 5 | 2/3 M | 1/3 - 1/4 н 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- | ! 

roundings, big window, white reflector  .. | 5 secs.| 4 secs. 2 secs. 1} = 1 


As a further guide we append 4 list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ILrogp, Rapid Chromatic. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. П.ғово, Chromatic. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
» uper-Speed. 

Cavett, Royal Standard. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 

Rapid. 
EASTMAN, p pee Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps, Comet. 
GEM, Salon. 


Itrorp, Monarch. 
е Panchromatic. 
с Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

н Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Кари. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

ДИЕ Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
» Supreme. 
a Brilliant. 
Mawson, Celcritas. 


Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme, 


8 "Хата Speedy. , 
» Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous, Pan- 
chromatic, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


CADETT, Royal Standard 
xtra R 


apid. 
" Royal Standard 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
m so. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
h 


о. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
СЕМ, Metcor. 

»  lsochromatic. 


és Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 
LuwiERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S 

a por AD'AROCUE 


n so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

» Ortho. В. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 

4 Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 


WELLINGTON . Speedy. 
es Speedy Portrait. 
Re Anti-screen, 


ii 1so Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 
Self-scrcen 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


» Professional. 


148 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen, 
Е Inst. Iso. 

Ension, Film. 

GEM, Colour-screen. 

ltrogp, Versatile Rapid. 


„ äi Ortho. 
Імренілі, Orthochrome S.R. 
8 E 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 
" Premo Film-pack. 
LuwigRE, Ortho, A, B, aud C. 
Film. 


Mawson, Electric. 

Расет. Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 


Barnet, Medium. 
» . Medium Ortho. 
Сим, Medium. 


v mpress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

h Landscape. 
Рлскт, ХХХ. 
Wratten, lustantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

ф Iso. inary 
Epwaros, Medium. 
Gem, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
ILronp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
БАСЕТ Xx. 

A Я 
РА кс РИЯ 

inary. 


` Wratten, Ord 
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LTHOUGH one seldom, if 

ever, sees cats in oil paint- 

ings, except as accessories, 
cats and kittens make pleasing 
photographs, especially the 
kittens. Of cats, much depends 
on the cat, as, however pretty and win- 
some the kitten, it sometimes grows up 
into something ой quite а different 
character. 

In order to successfully photograph these 
animals there are one or two things that must 
be attended to. In the first place the situa- 
tion. Cats and kittens are generally averse 
to being posed, or even to remain where placed, 
and so it is advisable to try to get the “ sitter "' 
accustomed to some place, either indoors 

where there is a good light, or out of doors, 
which is better in some respects, as there is less chance 
of getting bright reflections from the corner of the eyes, 
although out of doors the pupils of the eyes will nearly 
always be small. 

One cannot successfully snapshot cats just where they 
happen to be, because it generally proves that the sur- 
roundings are unsuitable. The resulting picture is much 
better if a plain or cloud background can be used; а 
large sheet of brown paper, or cartridge paper, or even a 
blanket (a blanket is better than a sheet) hung up behind 


P 


No. 1.—“ What is Н?” 


where the cat is accustomed to sit or sleep, does excellently 
for a background. 
Do not let the cat be on a cushion or rug or anything of 
that sort,as the result isaconfusion between cat and cushion. 
If the cat is asleep when starting to photograph so much 
the better. No. 3 was taken whilst the cat was dozing 
in her favourite position out of doors. 


Special to “The A. P. & P. М." 


INTERESTING SUBJECT FOR THE AT-HOME WORKER. 


By W. H. HAYLES. 


The introduction of a dog produced the “ spitting ”’ 
picture No. 2, and-the curiosity displayed by the kitten 
in No. 4 (p. 151) was also caused by the arrival of a dog. 

If the background is a plain one it can often be turned 
into a cloudy one by a little work on the negatives. 

With regard to the camera, a reflex is, of course, verv 
convenient for this kind of work, but it is not absolutely 
necessary ; any camera, either hand or stand, with a 
fairly large-aperture lens is suitable. 

It is advisable to use a long-focus lens if you have one, 
so as to get a fairly large image without being very near 
the animal, and a rather large aperture to prevent the 
background being too sharply focussed. 

But the use of a long-focus, large-aperture lens gives 
difficulty in focussing, as a movement of the animal back- 
wards or forwards tends to alter the focus more than 
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No. 2.—An Enemy Approaches. 


would be the case with a short-focus lens or a smaller 
aperture. The larger the aperture, and the longer the 
focal length of the lens, the more care is required in focus- 
sing, and this is where a reflex scores. 

It is not advisable to have biting sharpness all over, 
but the animal’s eyes should be sharply focussed. 

Don’t try to get a very large image on the plate; it is 
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better and easier to get a small image, and then to enlarge 
it afterwards, than to get a large picture direct. 
As to exposure, always give plenty; do not, because 


the camera has an instantaneous shutter, think it always 


necessary to use it. Of course, it all depends upon the 
light, the stop, and the plate. It is a good plan to get an 
idea of the exposure required from tables, or by an actino- 
meter (allowing for nearness and restlessness of subject). 

Don’t make your negatives too dense, use a non-staining 
developer, and aim at getting soft, well-gradated nega- 
tives; they will then print well on gaslight papers or 
postcards, and make very good enlargements. 


— o 


A Stolen Camera.—Chemists and others who sell cameras will 
do well to look out for a plausible scoundrel who, by means of 
a particularly malicious trick, stole a No. 2 Autographic Brownie 
camera from Miss L. Bayliss, assistant to Mr. W. E. Mason, 
M.P.S., of 89, Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. On Friday, August 17, 
a rather thin, dark man, wearing pince-nez, called at Mr. Mason’s 
shop in Brixton and asked if he could borrow a good camera. 
He was told that they only sold new apparatus, and had no 
cameras for hire. This man represented that he was on the 
headquarters staff of the Y.M.C.A. Snapshots-from-Home 
League, and had come down to Brixton to take a few photo- 
graphs for the soldiers. He showed Miss Bayliss some coloured 
miniatures which he said were his own work, and after some 
conversation and on being pressed to lend him a camera “ for 
the good of the cause,” Miss Bayliss offered to lend him her own 
camera, which he promised to return within two hours. The 
name he gave was J. Woodford. He has not returned the 
camera. No person of that name is connected with the Snap- 
shots-from-Home League staff, nor is there any worker for the 
League of that name and initials. Any information which may 
lead to his arrest will be gratefully received by Mr. Mason. In 
view of the splendid and world-wide work done by the Y.M.C.A. 
snapshots-from-Home League, it is regrettable that the thief 
should have used the name of the Association in order to add 
verisimilitude to an otherwise thin story. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A NOTE For TounisTs.— The photographer on holiday who 
dispenses with the dark-room does sometimes wish that he had 
one at his disposal, should anything go wrong with the camera, 
or a roll of film stick through careless threading. If we wait 
until the evening, any room, with ordinary care, becomes a 
natural dark-room, and then comes the most difficult part of 
the business, e.g. seeing what we are doing. If not allowed to 
shine directly upon the sensitive material, moonlight may be 
employed without any fear of fog, as reflected light is not of 
enough actinic power to do any damage, and the photographic 
emulsion is not so sensitive as some would have us believe. We 
have often heard the practice of smoking in the dark-room 
condemned, but the writer may say that he has often changed 
plates, and even developed a spool of film, by the time method 
with no other light than that afforded by this. A cigarette was 
employed, and when light was required the ash was gently 
knocked off against the edge of the bench, and the cigarette 
sharply ‘‘ drawn,” the resulting glow being quite sufficient 
to enable him to see what he was doing. Of course, the above is 
only a makeshift, and is not intended to substitute our old but 
much maligned friend, the dark-room lamp, but the points are 
noted as possibly they may be of use to some in helping them 
out of a difficulty that could not at the moment be surmounted in 
any other way. It should be noted that cigarette ash may be 
productive of a fine crop of pinholes, and care should be taken 
to secure its disposal to prevent this undesirable possibility. 


* * * E * R. M. F. 


COINS AS MAKESHIFT WEIGHTS.— It is quite easy to remember 
all one need carry in one's mind if the following is grasped. 
First, three penny pieces or ten farthings weigh one ounce; and 
а threepenny piece weighs 20 grains (near enough). Thus а 
sixpenny piece is 40 grains, a shilling 80 grams, a florin 160 grains, 
half-crown 200 grains. (N.B.— Do not use halfpence as weights.) 
In this makeshift connection the chief use of а halfpenny is 
that it is just one inch in diameter. For making up a 1o per 
cent. solution, all one needs is one farthing and three penny 
pieces (pennies). Counterpoise the empty bottle in the scales 
with any small, handy object (e.g. nails, screws, marbles, etc.). 
Add the farthing, and balance with the substance to be dissolved, 
i.e. 1-10th ounce. Remove the farthing and replace it by the 
three pennies. Add water or other solvent to balance. This is 
а true one-part-in-ten, or ten per centum by weight, solution. 
| F 


ж % ж ж ж . C. L. 


Вовмет'ѕ remarks on the power of expression to give life 
and character to a portrait are worth noting by photographers. 
Without expression, he contends, the features, although they 
may be correctly rendered, will be lifeless and fixed. Ехргев- 
sion is the charm of all true portraiture, and it can only be 
caught when the sitter is made to forget his surroundings and 
is not fatigued or out of sorts. In women, the sweet genuine 
character is shown mostly in the outer corners of the eyes, the 
lower eyelids, and the corners of the mouth. The painter 
should watch these points very carefully during the sitting. 
Dignity is shown in the nether lip, the upper part of the eye, 
and the forehead. It requires the keenest perception of the 
artist to render the sweet expression of womanhood without а 
simper, and the dignity of manhood without a frown.— 
Professional Photographer. 

* ж ж ж ж 

REPACKING EXPOSED PLATES ом TouR.—4An undeveloped 
plate put into contact with printers' ink very probably will on 
development be found to show some of the printed matter on 
the plate. Moral: avoid any printed paper as wrapping for 
plates. The simplest and safest procedure is to put the plates 
film to film after exposure, and then wrap up two or three such 
pairs of plates in the same brown or other paper in which they 
were enclosed by the manufacturer. PN. 
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Mention 


THE PASSION FLOWER. 
in the Weekly Competition. 


By 
print (to? X 7D, was . 


C. A. WHITE. 
The original, a bromide 


awarded Hon. 
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The original, a bromide print (4x53), was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


By Miss M. CiNQUEVALLI. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


which, when placed on end, give us six massive bays; 
therefore let us now alternate these with flat single 
screens, otherwise similar in size and make. Thus 
we have improvised a completely hung exhibition 


The First Arrival. 

** The first arrival of the season" may aptly 
describe the advent of some new fruit, but it is 
the fruit of very different kind I am referring to. 
It is the fruit of ‘‘ energy and enthusiasm ” sown 
in such liberal quantities of seed, its growth tended 
with care, top dressed with the most efficient ferti- 
liser known, and gathered when labour is plentiful 
and willing—the syllabus of the Hammersmith 
Hampshire House Photographic Society. Being 
the first, I cannot say it is the best I have seen this 
season, but I do say it will take a good one to beat 
it, and one is sorely afraid many will not even 
come near it. It is a syllabus of the old type, and 
contains names of well-known lecturers who are 
always certain to draw a good audience. So mas- 
sive and formidable is the list that one naturally 
turns to the page of club announcements to see if 
the subscription has been doubled. Here again 
one strikes another marvel, for it says that'' amateur 
рон, both ladies and gentlemen, аге 
cordially invited to join the society, and the sub- 
scription is: tlemen 55., and ladies 35. 6d. 
per annum." ow they do it for the money I 
cannot conceive, for it also includes the free use of 
dark-room and enlarger, circulating portfolios, etc. 


One-man Shows. 

As I have pointed out, the syllabus contains à 
wonderful list of lectures, which, I am presuming, 
are all y delivered, for the syllabus gives 
no hint otherwise. But that is not all, for the feature 
that impels admiration and attention is the series 
of one-man shows it contains. There is оце arranged 
for each month or thereabouts, leading off on 
September 20 with an exhibition by Mr. Alexander 
Keighley, that sturdy Yorkshireman whose work 
is well known to every society of the kingdom. 
The next to follow is the work of Mr. F. J. Mortimer— 
pictures in a different key entirely, yet speaking 
with the voice of an expert. Shows by Arthur 
Wardle, J. B. B. Wellington, and Frank Brangwyn, 
R.A., are also included in the list, the last name 
speaking for itself as an emblem of completeness 
in the picture education of the Hampshire House 
Club. don't know the inside of the club house, 
but I will venture to guess it has been laid out to 
receive, house, and dress these one-man efforts it 
makes such a big feature of. I do wish every 
society would realise the importance of making 
some on to show the members' work by à 
method something approaching exhibition condi- 
tions of display. 

Is this Your Picture ? 

You to a good many societies, and there is 
a member exhibition of work on view, perhaps 
a monthly effort, and the prints are laid about on 
a flat table or some improvised benches. А rather 
nicely olio may be there, and the 
work included is scattered all over the place, any 
fashion. How it suffers only those who have seen 
it shown under the conditions such as I venture 
to say obtain at the Hampshire House Club can 
realise. It does not matter whether the prints be 
a dozen ог a hundred—dress the show. It may 
cost the society a little, but it is worth the expense 
to make the conditions of the society such that it 
may at any time put up an exhibition of anything 

- from a dozen to a hundred pictures under exhibi- 
tion conditions. I fee] sure there is no ible 
reason why a good worker should continually hide 
his light under a bushel; let him bring it into the 
clubroom, but first make the club room in a condi- 
tion to receive it. Then again,the best workers 
are always ready to help by loaning ten or a dozen 
of the best examples, but naturally want to be 
assured the work will be shown to its best advantage, 
and in many societies, under present conditions, this 
cannot be. 


The Spirit of the Club. 

Make your meeting rooms more in the spirit of 
a club room, where the members can assemble and 
have some community of interest. Nothing is 
more certain for this purpose than a visiting show 
of pm and if workers were reasonably assured 

f these superior conditions of display I am equall 

certain would more readily respond to the call 
for loans o tures, Someone will say it is more 
easily an done, and I know it is so with 
those societies who have the dual use of rooms 
with some other society of opposite interests, But 
bave you tried to do anything? For instance, 


every,place rented or used by a society as a meeting 
room must be decorated in some manner and some- 
how. Were you to ask the owner to decorate the 
room suitably to take an exhibition of your pictures 
he may reasonably object to the expense. ‘ It 
is for your benefit," he may say, and suggest you 
do it yourself. Don't fall out with his view, but 
make some inquiry from a person who has artistic 
tastes, and see if some scheme cannot be evolved 
whereby the society can prepare and decorate the 
walls to receive a display of pictorial work. Look 
through the list of the members for the joiners and 
painters, and then see what can be done. It is ап 
investment equal to the purchase of an enlarger ; 
and without in any way depreciating the value of 
the latter as a club equipment, I add a more popular 
one. 


Kill or Cure. 


There are some rooms that, do as you will 
would be impossible assets of an exhibition, and 
as regards these I unhesitatingly say change the 
headquarters of the club, but first study .the con- 
stitution of the prospective rooms. Remember 
landlords are always more pliable with new tenants, 
and particularly prospective tenants. In short, don't 
take a room for your headquarters that will not 
house an exhibition or at least a moderate display 
of pictures; and if you have one that cannot be 
converted, then convert your members into the 
desire for another. Іп the meantime never lay 
your portfolios or your one-man exhibitions of 
prints on a flat table. In preference make some 
screens or get them made. They are not difficult 
to make. know a society where half a dozen 
excellent light-to-handle screens were made in a 
few nights by the committee, and at very little 
cost. They are frequently used for portfolio dis- 
plays, monthly competitions, and similar displays 
of photographs. There is another advantage they 
have. ere are six screens with twelve displays, 
and one can thus isolate one style of work from 
another. Twelve members can display their work 
of six to eight exhibits each. 


A Remedy. 

I will try and briefly describe how these screens 
are made. Quoting from memory, they are eight 
feet long, stand, when closed, seven feet deep, the 
display panel being eight feet by four feet, and the 
remaining three feet of the depth constitutes the 
legs and the space below the display panel. That 
is roughly the size when finished. The framing 
is made from two-inch by one-inch wood in two 
sections of the above-mentioned size, exactly alike ; 
the two are placed together and hinged at the to 
to open in book form. en open, like an inverted 
(A), to the proper distance, a collapsible wood strut 
Is inserted to make it rigid when in use, and the 
end section then is A. Over the whole of the 
framing tack a covering of art-green canvas or some 
other suitable shade of monochrome colour. The 
canvas should be put on tightly and stretched over 
the whole area of the frame, back, front, and ends, 
when standing open and fixed for display; it will 
then fold up for storage, and the loose folds of 
canvas, at the ends, neatly tuck themselves away. 
On both sides of the screen we have now space for 
panels eight feet by four feet, and if a light bead 
of wood is put all round each panel, say 1j inches 
by 1 inch thick, and painted white or other tint 
in sympathy with the canvas colour, we have a 
screen at once artistic, portable, and light. 


A Full-dress Exhibition. 

Four or six of these portable screens make a 
society independent of all wall-space difficulties, 
for they, being all one size, may be used as separate 
units, or as one long line down the centre of the 
room. Another variation of the method may be 
made by displaying the screens as one would a 
half-open book standing on its bottom edge with 
the open part close up to the walls of the room. 
This method gives a screen (with no variation in 
the construction) eight feet in depth and seven 
feet wide, the only alteration necessary being the 
white-painted or tinted bead would then have to 
be altered to a panel of say seven feet by five feet, 
This method has the advantage of showing the 
pictures with a vertical display, just as one would 
display them on a wall. It is easy to see how in- 
dependent one may be of the walls of a room, given 
we have the desire to take a little trouble over the 
matter. For instance, here we have six screens 
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without hurting а single fixed decoration of the 
otherwise unsuitable wall for hanging pictures. 
A Go-ahead Syllabus, 

The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
take second place for an early syllabus, but one 
would do them a serious injustice 1f that place also 
counted in the same ratio for merit. No, I must 
place them in the first category for merit. It is a 
delightful syllabus of lectures, and it is a full one. 
True, they draw largely on the Yorkshire Federation 
list, and very properly so. They are delighted to 
do so, and in this respect they express their appre- 
ciation of the great value of their federation with 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union. They open on 
October 4 with a fine lecture by Mr. J. H. Turner, 
of Scarborough, on “ Beautiful Biskra—a Visit to 
the Edge of the Desert ;"’ the following week there 
is a lecture оп“ Portraiture under Difliculties," with 
pu demonstrations of draping the model. A 
ady will take part in this lecture, and therefore 
ladies are especially invited for this evening. The 
Armley and Wortley Society is up to date in many 
other respects, among which is the inclusion of 
ladies and juniors in its membership. Their sub- 
scription is only 3s. 6d. per annum, the same figure 
as non-photographic members. ul members— 
that is, gentlemen photographers—pay бз. per 
annum. | 
Rotherham Encourages Home Effort. 

From Rotherham Photographic Society I have 
interesting news that it is keeping up its work, 
but the war has caused some modification of ambi- 
tions. They are moving quietly along still on suc- 
cessful lines, as evidenced by their success in the 
Affiliation competitions. When the regulations 
for outdoor photography were relaxed, members 
were at once advised, and a result was an excursion 
to Maltby Common—a pretty neighbourhood—on 
a recent week-end. The secretary writes: “A 
few weeks ago we gave Roche Abbey and grounds 
a turn, but on that occasion the military permit 
was obtained. Our winter programme is incom- 

lete. In April (annual meeting time) we decided, 
in view of restrictions, to keep interest alive by 
encouraging home work." To this end a series of 
competitions were arranged for flowers, colour 
work, table-top work, still life, wild bird, and a 
number of other subjects. In advance of the 
competition dates, a paper or demonstration dealing 
with the particular subject will be given, and а 
prize is the final arbiter of the result. Very shortly 
the Rotherham Council will discuss the annual 
exhibition. Mainly through want of space I am 
afraid it will be limited to members' classes, yet I 
hope some way may be found to make it '' open." 
If any profit is made in war time it is the Rotherham 
way to direct it to some deserving charity. 


Manchester Leads the Way. 

I have a lot of good news from the Manchester 
Amateur, speaking of the forward movement 
and as I am out for reviving the exhibition move- 
ment, I will centre on that feature alone, for every 
word echoes advice I would give to every society 
in the kingdom. Manchester says: “ We are quickly 
approaching the time when our attention must be 
directed to our annual exhibition, and this year 
we wish our members to look farther ahead than 
usual in the matter of preparing their exhibition 
pictures and slides. Most of us are doing voluntary 
war work of one kind or other, and business claims 
more of our spare hours than in previous years. 
Even under these conditions we ask all to prepare 
work for the annual exhibition in November, which 
is one of our greatest educational features of the 
year, and we wish to maintain it at all costs and 
sacrifices. If our busy members will begin at once 
they will give a good account of themselves this 
year as in the past. Even if little or no new work 
has been attempted during the year, there are 
few of us but who have many negatives of value 
and interest taken in happier times, that can be 
brought forward and turned to pictorial account on 
this occasion. We hope that when the exhibition 
comes round most members will be represented, 
and we shall hear few excuses and apologies asserting 
that they‘ left it too late,’ or that they have lately 
been doing nothing new.” 
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CUTTING PLATES. 


ERY frequently the photographer 

wants to cut up plates, either 
waste plates or plates that have not 
vet been used. He may often want to 
cut down quarter-plate waste negatives 
{о make lantern-slide cover glasses ; 
probably he is in a far country, where 
the one and only dealer has none of his 
size in stock, and he has to cut down 
larger plates. 

The first thing, then, that is needed 
is some sort of contraption whereby the 
plates may be cut in exactly the same 
way every time, and in the dark, for 
the plates may be panchromatic. The 
following description shows the arrange- 
ment I have made, whereby I can cut 
plates in the dark with the utmost 
precision simply by touch alone. 

Materials required are (r) 3-16th in. 
fretwood, (2) cardboard same thickness 
as plate, (3) a piece of black cloth (glazed 
lining), (4) glue or seccotine, (5) nails or 
screws. The apparatus described is for 
cutting 3} by 24 plates exactly in half, 
but of course the dimensions can be 
varied for any other size, and for cutting 
in any other way. ` 

Cut out of the fretwood three pieces 
т in. by 4} in. (AAA, in fig.), two pieces 
ł in. by 1} in. (BB in fig.), one piece 
41 in. by 5} in. (C in fig.). Four strips of 
cardboard (same thickness as plate to be 
cut) all т in. wide, two 5} in., and two 
24 in. long. These are shown in fig. I 
as DD and EE respectively. The two 
pieces of fretwood } in. and rj in. are 
cut as in fig. 2, the thickness of the tag Г 
being the thickness of the glass cutter. 

The parts are then assembled as in 
fig. r, except that the piece of cloth is 


М.В These diagrams ате 
not drawn Го sale. 


elued on the piece C first. The middle 
piece А (т in. by 44 in.) is not shown 
in the fig., as it is hidden by B, but it 
should be exactly underneath where 
the cut is to be made. Mine is in the 
middle, as my frame is made to cut 
the plates exactly in half. Every part 
is glued and nailed (or better screwed) 
in position. The rebate in the centre 
should just accommodate a 3} by 24 
plate. The final operation is the cutting 
of a piece of wood, as in fig. 3, So as to 
just fit on BB. The slit in the centre 
should be the thickness of the glass 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


cutter, which is meant to run in this slit 
fairly loosely. 

To use the board, a plate is slipped 
into the rebate, emulsion side down. 
The cutter (this applies only to the wheel 
cutter) should be held in an upright 
position, and grasped firmly in the fist. 
This I find is the best way, though 
some say it should be held between the 
first and second fingers. At any rate 
choose the method which seems to you 
to give the most power and control over 
the wheel, but the cutter must always 
be held vertical. To continue with the 
cutting, place the cutter in the groove 
after placing the part shown in fig. 3 
in position, and run it along, pressing 
downwards, so that a scratch is made 
on the glass. Always run the cutter 
towards the body ; running backwards 
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injures the wheel. Don't make a scratch 
that splinters off small chips of glass. 
The finest scratch possible should be 
made, and as long as the wheel '' bites ” 
a fine scratch is by far the best. 

Remove the plate, wrap it in a clean 
handkerchief, grasp each part with the 
finger and thumb, and bend sharply 
towards the emulsion side. This breaks 
the glass but not the film. Continue the 
bend so that the plate folds into two 
like a book, the emulsion being the 
hinge. It can be stored in this way, 
and the film can be broken when loading 
the dark slides at any time by a sharp 
bend in the opposite direction. 

All these operations can be done quite 
easily in the dark, which is the best for 
all plates, and a necessity for panchro- 
matic plates. A: М. W. 
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A CHEAP GRADUATED MEASURING 


GLASS. 
HIS simple and effective method of 
measuring liquids will be found 
rather useful by amateurs who use 
ready-made one-solution developers 
which require dilution with water. 
The usual instructions issued with 


concentrated developer are to dilute the 
solution with equal part of water for 
plates, or, for bromide paper, one part 
developer and two parts water; of 
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course the proportions mentioned are 
only by way of example. 

The correct proportions can easily 
be measured by using an old doctor's 
bottle of the variety that has *'table- 
spoons ” marked оп one side. These 
bottles generally have twelve divisions, 
so that for the 50 per cent. solution fill 
the bottle six tablespoons up with the 
concentrated solution and the remainder 
with water, or, for the 334 per cent. 
solution, fill four tablespoons up with 
solution and the remainder with water. 

Ж, Ж. а. 
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SMALL PRINTS—LARGE DISHES. 


MALL prints on gaslight and bromide 

papers, while being developed in 
larger dishes, have an unfortunate habit 
of slipping from side to side, the edges 
sometimes even raising themselves up 
the side of the dish and sticking there. 
To replace them means using either the 
fingers or a print ladle, neither entirely 


---.WLPIB.0€ 0 _ д 
FIG 1 
satisfactory. Fingers have a strong 
tendency to leave “ prints’’ of the 


wrong kind, while with the ladle there 
is a possible danger of scratching the 
film surface. 

To overcome this little difficulty, and 
still be able to use a plentiful supply of 
developer, the writer has adopted the 


following plan with very satisfactory 
results. 
A few yards of zinc or galvanised 


iron wire 1-16th to 3-32nds inch thick 
were bought, and with a pair of pliers 
bent to the shape shown in fig. r. In 
use the hooked ends are placed over the 
edges of the dish, and either pinched 
up tightly or held with the fingers during 
development. Тһе former is preferable, 
as it leaves the hands free. If made to 
fit close to the bottom of the dish, the 
edge of the paper (which in most cases 
will be cut away during trimming) may 
be placed under the lower points of the 
wire, thus being held firmly. In practice, 


.it will be found that the points in con- 


tact with the paper do not in any way 
impede the even flow of the developer. 
Fig. 2 gives an isometric view of a 
12 by ro enlargement being developed 
in а I5 by r? dish. 1. Ж. ©; 
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DAYLIGHT ENLARGING. 


Га AYLIGHT enlarging 
2 has its advantages. 
For one thing it is 
better for rather 
strong negatives 
than any artificial 
C» light, except pos- 
$4 sibly limelight, the 
electric are, ог 
Like these power- 


mercury vapour. 
ful lights, it has more penetrating 


power. Then по expensive con- 
denser is needed, as is the case 
with artificial lights, except the 
mercury-vapour lamp. ОЁ course, 
artificial light may be used with the 
reflector curved into parabolic shape, 
or even a flat reflector of dead white, 
if the light is fairly powerful, but as a 
rule such arrangements are slow for 
bromide papers and impossible for 
gaslight ones. They have their advan- 
tages, of course, and when working 
with plates, i.e. when reproducing 
negatives, making enlarged negatives 
and transparencies, we prefer such an 
arrangement to the use of a condenser. 
As daylight needs no condenser, we 
may conclude the apparatus is cheaper, 
and indeed if there is a good-sized 
camera available we have practically 
all we require. In fact, so handy is a 
large camera, say 12 by 10 or 15 by 12, 
that if an opportunity occurs of getting 
one, even old and dilapidated if 
usable, either from some friend who 
used it long ago or from some pawn- 
shop or second-hand dealer, we advise 
it be not allowed to slip by. 
An Enlarged Negative. 

The novice may be alarmed at the 
idea of starting enlarging by making 
an enlarged negative. In reality it is a 
fairly simple job if one has the camera. 
We only need the lens with which our 
small negative was taken; that is, we 
do not require a 12 by то lens in order 
to get a 12 by то enlarged negative. 
The first step is to make a contact 
print from the negative. This may be 
bromide or gaslight, but it should be 
glossy. But in this case it is an 

advantage to use a printing-out paper, 
say a glossy self-toning paper, if when 
toned and fixed (which both happen 


really during the fixing operation) 
it is a somewhat cool purple colour. 
A paper which yields warm-brown 
colours is not suitable for our purpose. 


The P.O.P. Print. 

The advantage of printing-out paper, 
and any glossy P.O.P. will do, is that 
we may print-in a sky quite easily, 
and also shade down any distracting 
lights in the foreground or other parts 
of the picture. And as P.O.P. is very 
cheap in small sizes, we may make 
quite a number of prints from our 
small negative until we get one which 
exactly pleases us. Then we can go 
ahead with a reasonable certainty of 
getting our enlarged negative right, 
and ro by 8 or 12 by ro plates cost a 
great deal more than a whole packet 
of P.O.P. The toned and dry print 
should be quite soft and full of grada- 
tion, and if it looks a trifle too soft 
that is better than looking too snappy 
and sparkling and vigorous. The 
print may be held up for copying in 
quite a variety of ways, but perhaps 
the best is to soak it in water and 
squeegee it into contact with a sheet 
of carefully selected glass, quite per- 
fectly cleaned. There is no need to 
chalk the glass, and indeed it will be 
better not to, for we do not want the 
print, or any part of it, to strip from 
the glass. 

Getting the Distances. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement: А 
5 by 4 print is being copied so as to 
produce а то by 8 negative. It will be 
noticed that the camera extension is 
greater than the distance from lens to 
print, and this is always the case 
when we are copying to a larger size. 
There is a very handy rule for finding 
the distances from print to lens, and 
from ground glass to lens, and it is 
very simple. Suppose our lens is of 
5 in. focal length, and we are copying a 
5 by 4 print to ro by 8; that is, our 
enlarged negative is going to be twice 
as large in linear dimensions, or en- 
larged two diameters : 

(1) The enlargement is two times the 
size of print, therefore multiply focal 
length by 2, and to the answer add a 


focal length. Thus: 5 X 2 = ro in. 
IO + 5— I5 in. This is the distance 
from lens to enlargement. 


(2) The print is one-half the size of 
the enlargement, therefore take half 
the focal length and to this add a focal 
length. Thus: $ of біп. = 2} in. 21 
+ 5 = 7¢ in. | 

These are the distances shown in the 
diagram (fig. 1). Probably aífter the 
distances have been set, a little fine 
focussing will be needed, and this is 
often done most easily by sliding the 
camera a little closer to the print. 
If the camera is on a tripod, this is 
not easy, so a long board to hold both 
camera and easel with the print on it 
is an advantage. 


Exposure. 


Having focussed and got a good 
light on the print, we come to the 
exposure. Неге we have no serious 
difficulty. Take any of the ordinary 
plates in THE A. P. AND Р.М. Exposure 
Table groupings, and proceed as fol- 
lows: Hang up our old friend the Bee 
Meter close alongside or just above the 
print, but take care it will not cast 
any shadow on to the print. The light 
tint must be used. This is supplied 
as an extra dial for a few pence, and 
its use saves a lot of time. Time will 
also be saved if we allow the plate 
and the meter to expose together, 
and to do this we must use. fairly 
small stops. This will ensure crisp 
definition, assuming the print is sharp. 
When all is ready, i.e. shutter of dark- 
slide drawn, etc., turn on fresh paper 
in the meter, hang it up, and remove 
cap from the lens, taking care,to stand 
on the side away from the light. Тһе 
exposures and stops will Бе: 

Copying 5 by 4 to 8} by 64. F/32. 

Meter time. 


Copying 5 by 4 to 10 by 8. F/22. 
Meter time. 
Copying 5 by 4 to 12 by то. F/22. 


Meter time and a half. 


In this last case note the time, and 
simply give the half by time. Another 
way of dealing with 5 by 4 to 12 by ro 
would be to use the iris diaphragm а 
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shade smaller than F/16, and again 
give meter time. 


Development. 

Develop the plate in the usual way, 
and a negative should result which 
will give a fine print on bromide or 
gaslight paper. What we recently said 
on this page about high key and low 
key and sound technical qualities 
applies with equal force to printing 
from such enlarged negatives, though, 
as we have hinted, as much pictorial 


SHORTER CONJUGATE 
.. <- .. ... 


effect as possible may be got into the 
small print. 

Now let us turn to fig. 2, which shows 
much the same arrangement, but 
working from а negative instead of a 
print. The window is covered up more 
or less completely, leaving a hole the 
size of the negative. This hole had 
better be some sort of wooden carrier 
which wil hold the negative firmlv 
and safely, and the rest of the blocking 
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out need only be stout brown paper, as 
we merely wish to keep light from 
shining into the lens from the front. 


A Reflector. 

lf we are working at a lofty window 
it may be that the lens of the camera 
wil see nothing except sky when 
looking through the negative. This, 
however, is unlikely, unless the nega- 
tive is slanted and the camera pcinted 
to look somewhat upwards through it. 
But a better way is to fix some sort 


LONGER CONJUGATE 


Fig. 1. 


` Paper Mask 


Fig. 2. 


of large reflector outside as shown in 
the fig. 2. This reflector must be large ; 
probably five or six feet square will 
not be an atom too big. Тһе reflector 
should be covered with matt white 
paper. 

Al we have said about copying 
applies here again, only that in this 
case we are working from a negative, 
and so we shall obtain a positivc. 
We may therefore sandwich a shect of 
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bromide paper between two sheets 
of glass and so fix it in the dark slide, 
thus getting a direct bromide enlarge- 
ment. Exposure is not so easy as with 
copying a print, simply because nega- 
tives vary much more in thickness than 
do prints in darkness or depth of 
printing. But the proportionate ex- 
posures according to the degree о! 
enlargement will be the same. 

The best plan is to make a test of 
the light reaching the negative by 
holding the meter just inside the 
carrier, yet receiving the full light 
from the reflector (remove the negative 
for this test). Note the meter time. 
Then make a trial enlargement in 
strips or sections, giving various 
exposures. Develop and see which is 
right, and so establish a proportion 
between meter time and exposure for 
the negative, stop, and paper in usc. 
Stop and paper may be kept too, and 
negatives may be classed. 

By the way, keep the film side of 
the negative /owards the film side of 
the bromide paper, the same as in 
printing. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 


“ The Simplicitv of Enlarging.” 

'" Some Simple Points about Lenses.” 
“ Simple Camera Facts.’ 

" Long and Short Focus Lenses." 
“Тһе Choice of Camera and Lens.’ 
" How to Expose Correctly.” 
“Тһе Use of the Exposure Meter." 
" About the Fixing Bath." 

'" War-time Subjects.” 

" Some Interior Subjects.” 
." Varnishing a Negative.” 

'© Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 
“ Camera Manipulation in the Field." 


“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
It." 


'" How to Photograph Plants.” 

“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” ы 

'" Combination Landscape Printing." 

' Trimming and Mounting." 

“ About Cloud Negatives.” 

“ The Snapshot Portrait." 

'" A Page of Tested Formule.” 

“ Treatment of the Background." 


1 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. Х., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A4 CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6 and 8 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons p 
ніш the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents ж 
"ull 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


FiroroGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W C.2. and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


— 
—— ——— ج‎ —É—— 


Aluminium. 
Can I safely use an aluminium cup for develop- 
ing? etc. * W. D. B. (Ormskirk). 
An inquiry coupon should accom- 
pany a query. We do not know what 
might be the reaction between this metal 
and your developer. Aluminium is 
affected by some alkalis. We certainly 
do not advise its use. Why not use an 
ordinary glass graduate ? 
Curling Prints. 
Can you tell me how to prevent prints curling ? 
ete. E. E. Z. (Kirkwall). 
Depends on the kind of printing 
paper. To take the curl out of а print 
when it is dry, lay it face down on three 
or four thicknesses of dry blotting paper, 
and gently scrape along the back with 
a paper knife held with its flat blade 
nearly vertical to the plane of the paper, 
ind at the same time pul! the print in 
a direction opposite to the scraping 
action. А few experiments will soon 
give you the knack. 
Black Bromides, Ete. 
Will you kindly inform me how I can obtain 
deep blacks on bromide and gaslight paper ? 
I only get greyish green or brown, like enclosed, 
with metol, quinol, etc. 
W. S. A. (Erdington). 
Brownish tones indicate slow develop- 
ment with full exposure. Green tones 
indicate too much bromide. For black 
tones one of the best developers is 
amidol. Our own favourite formula is : 
Water I oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., potass. 
bromide 1 gr., amidol 2 gr. This acts 
rather slowly, which gives one a better 
chance of stopping development at just 
the best moment. This developer does 
not keep at all well, therefore it is best 
to make up just as much as will be re- 
quired for immediate use, i.e. the same 
or following day at farthest. Potass. 
bromide may best be kept as a то per 
cent. solution, and 2 or 3 drops of this 
added to each ounce of developer. The 
sulphite should be of good quality. If 
this fails, write again. 
Lantern. 
Is it possible to adapt a projection lantern for 
enlarging ? If so, how ? G. W. (Burnley). 
It depends on the particular lantern 
under consideration. The following 
factors have to be considered: (1) Very 
little if any light must be allowed to 
escape Out of the lantern, or the enlarge- 


ment may be fogged. (2) The size of 
the condenser, e.g. a lantern-slide size 
condenser (3} by 3}) wocld not cover a 
quarter-plate (41 by 31) negative, for 
instance. (3) The projection lens may 
be corrected for visual ravs but not foi 
chemical or photographic rays. With 
such a lens vou might get a sharp visual 
picture on the easel, but on development 
it would not be so sharp. The rays 
which chiefly affect bromide paper, for 
instance, are not the same as those 
which seem to us brightest, i.e. the eve 
sees chiefly with yellow rays, while the 
paper is chiefly affected by blue (and 
ultra blue) rays. It is quite possible 
that it might cost as much to adapt the 
lantern as to buy an enlarger. 


Carbon Process. 
I enclose two carbon prints—the tissue sensi- 
tised by myself by the spirit sensitiser. 
R. Е.Р. (Chelsworth). 
The streaks on the prints look to us 
very much like brush marks due to 
unevenly applying the sensitiser. То 
sensitise, pin the tissue on a board, and 
brush on the sensitiser in parallel strokes, 
one stroke just touching the edge of its 
predecessor. This done, turn the board, 
and repeat with a second lot of strokes 
of the brush at right angles to the first 
lot. Іп brush sensitising evenness is 
very important. The most convenient 
brush is а strip of glass, say 4 by 2 inches. 
Over one end a double fold of flannelette 
is held by an elastic band. This should 
be well washed after use before being 
put aside to dry. Both your prints are 
somewhat feeble, and suggest under- 
printing. 
Albumenising Paper. 
Can you give me instructions for making albu- 
menised paper, which I cannot now obtain, 
but want for crvstoleum work ? Will it keep in 
air-tight boxes, so that it сап be sensitised as 
required ? E. С. (Tooting). 
The procedure, too lengthy to quote 
here, is not difficult but requires care. 
For formule and instructions refer to the 
'" Dictionary of Photography " (edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, obtainable from our 
publishers, price 8s., post free), subject, 


' Albumenised Paper." Тһе unsensi- 
tised paper will keep for усагѕ іп 
a dry place, if either quite flat ог 


Sensitise the day before it 
three minutes 


tightly rolled. 
is required by floating it 
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on so to бо gr. of silver nitrate per 
ounce of distilled water. Print very fully, 
wash ; tone in Water 20 oz., gold chloride 
I gr. acetate of soda 20 gr., or soda 
phosphate 25 gr., or precipitated chalk 
50 gr. Fix in ten per cent. hypo for ten 
to fifteen minutes; wash thoroughlv. 
The two papers chiefly used formerly 
were Saxe thick (German), and Rives 
thin (French). Failing the latter you might 
try а thin, tough paper called bank post 
or India note. If the paper is too thin it 
is difficult to judge the printing depth. 
If these hints fail, write again. 
Hypo, Lens, Ete. 
(1) I take it that a plain hypo bath should be 
used once only for negatives, but an acid hypo 
шау be used repeatedly. (2) How can one tell 
when it is no longer good ? (3) How can I know 
Ша lens is achromatic, rapid rectilinear, ог 
anastigmat ? C. G. Р. (Tufnell Park). 
(т) A fixing bath (plain or acid) may be 
used repeatedly until it acts too slowly 
to be safe. (2) One can judge of this 
roughly by observing how long the plate 
is in the bath before the milky white 
appearance is removed from the back of 
the plate. This, under normal temperature 
conditions, should not exceed ten to 
twelve minutes. Usually it takes not more 
than five or six minutes. It is bad 
economy to work a bath too long. (3) One 
cannot judge Бу mere inspection. When а 
lensis achromatic the negative image is as 
well defined as the visible image on the 
ground glass. If straight lines near the 
margin of the picture are rendered quite 
straight itis rectilinear. If horizontal and 
vertical lines both іп the centre and cor- 
ners are equally sharply defined, it is 
anastigmatic. 
Printing from Lantern Slide. 
I was under the impression that a contact print 
frem а lantern slide on to an ordinary plate 
would give me a negative from which to print 
cn P.O.B. But ] was much surprised to find 
that it gave me a positive image, etc. 
no 5. (Coventry). 
Your obtaining à positive trom а posi- 
tive (or negative from a negative) in all 
probability is due to excessive over- 
exposure producing what is called '' re- 
versal." This is bv no means uncommon 
in the case of over-exposure. Try again, 
giving very much less exposure. 
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A Change of Vowel. 


It is a great piece of good fortune that the names of photo- 
graphic chemicals do admit of handy abbreviation. ii we 
were compelled to give the names for ‘‘ hypo " or '' pyro " in 
full every time, it would be tiring, and the matter would be even 
more serious in the case of the newer developers. The trade 
name of one developer boasts only six letters, and comes trip- 
pingly to the tongue, but its complete name is longer than 
the entire alphabet, while its chemical symbol would form a 
lattice right across the column, and even that is not a record. 
Sometimes, however, the names-for-short prove to be stones 
of stumbling if not rocks of offence. Thus we have the Star, 
the little luminary which twinkles every evening in J.ondon 
Town, solemnly telling us that in the past the Germans have 
been very energetic in photographic matters; “ they invented 
and supplied us with metal and many other widely used deve- 
lopers." It is not stated which metal. Perhaps scrap iron. 


Idols and Images. 


A more amusing instance of the same sort appeared in a 
paper some little time back, when it was stated that ''an 
idol, another German product, has been widely used as a deve- 
loper." It is true that photography has a good deal to do 


with images, but I did not know that it went so far as idols, , 


though if an idol is used as a developing agent it might explain 
the mystery of the dark-room and the rocking dish, as well as 
the weird blasphemy which occasionally filters through the 
chinks. What really happened in this instance, of course, was 
that the printer broke a word in two and changed an “т” 
into an “ n." The hydrochloride of diamidophencl is a mysterious 
thing enough, but it is not an idol nor a fetish. Nor even а 
talisman. 


The Squeezed Tube. 


Talking of developers, a patent has been taken out, I see, 
for photographic chemicals which can be made up in the form 
of paste and put in tubes, from which the required quantity 
may be extruded on pressure. This strikes one as being very 
simple and convenient, and no doubt the device will take on 
until it will be stated that since the makers cannot improve 
the paste they have improved the tube. But if the tubes аге 
kept in the bathroom, care must be taken that they are not 
inadvertently used for depositing a slimy layer on the tooth- 
brush. There is hardly any photographic chemical which we 
should care to recommend as a dentifrice, unless, indeed, bizarre 
effects were required. 


Celebrities and their Portraits. 


It is acclaimed as a most generous act on the part of a certain 
eminent lawyer that, being presented recently with his portrait 
in oils, he forthwith, instead of keeping it for his own private 
delectation, handed it over to a professional society in which 
he was interested. Probably in this case, having regard to 
the name of the painter, it was what it is represented to be, 
an act of commendable sacrifice, but I can conceive circum- 
stances in which it might be otherwise. It might even be 
given as a warning to members of his profession, showing them 
the terrible penalties of fame. Some portraits have illustrated 
this, if nothing else. Of an Irish prelate it is said that he 
'" refused to be photographed on the occasion of his golden 
jubilee, which he wished observed without any popular те- 
joicing." Generally the photographer strikes a solemn note 
at any function, but in this case it was doubtless considered 
that he might provoke a painful hilarity. 


The Ultra Hues. 


А very eminent and popular preacher, in a volume of sermons, 
draws a moral from the camera. (He should have applied to 
a photographer, who could have drawn many morals, and not 
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a few immorals also, from the same instrument.) 

The divine says, however, that in attempting 

to reproduce the colours of the spectrum, 

photography can succeed very well so far as 

the bars of colour in the interval between the violet and the 
red are concerned, “ but the camera failed to represent the 
ultra hues, the film was not sufficiently sensitive to seize the 
hidden mystery of colour"! Не applies it well, of course, 
to the inability of the coarsened soul to discern unseen things 
but one is left with the reflection that it would have gone hard 
with spectroscopic investigation altogether if photography 
had not been able to represent the ultra hues, and the film had 
not been sensitive enough to seize the invisible. 


Some Statistics. 


The pictorial way of presenting statistics has a great fascina- 
tion for many people, but I have seldom seen it worked out so 
well for advertisement purposes as in a Canadian magazine. 
Here we find a great plate and paper business in the Dominion 
leading off by saying that if its annual output of film were 
extended in a strip two and a quarter inches wide, it would 
much more than loop the distance from Toronto to Quebec. 
When, however, the advertisement gces on to state that the 
glass plates would floor a two-foot bridge across Lake Ontario, 
it begins to sound quite Erie; and the climax comes when 
it is asserted that, after the most careful measurement, of 
course, the sensitised paper made in this establishment would 
extend in a single strip from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This, 
of course, would compass the Rocky Mountains, and worked 
out in this way it is calculated to make us feel rocky too. Why 
is there not a further plunge into statistics to the effect that 
the water used in washing the firm’s plates, films, and papers 
on any one day is equal to the flow of Niagara ? 


The Happy Fluke. 


“ The works which get awards at exhibitions are no mere 
chance pictures," says a contemporary. 


The snapshots taken half in fun, 
And then enlarged in size, 
Without deliberation done 
Of wherefores and of whys, 
Will be regarded, I surmise, 
With wintry gaze askance ; 
The picture that will gain the prize 
Can be no freak of chance. 


That prizes are not cheaply won 
Is well known to the wise, 

None reach the goal but those who run, 
He only wins who tries. 

The artist, he must exercise 
Both vim and vigilance, 

The picture that will gain the prize 
Can be no freak of chance. 


Have care he must for shade and sun, 
And easy ways despise, 

He must select, solicit, shun, 
Subdue, and subtilise, 

П he would covet from all eyes 
More than a passing glance ; 

The picture that will gain the prize 
Can be no freak of chance. 


Thus to fame only shall he rise— 
Fame, and, perhaps, finance ; 
The picture that will gain the prize 

Can be no freak of chance. 
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PLAYMATES. By C. A. WHITE. 
The original, a bromide print (63x 5), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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The London Salon of Photography, which opens this 
week, has had no small share in bringing about the 
recognition of photography by the world 
of art. Until some seven or cight years 
ago one searched in vain the pages of 
journals devoted to fine art, for апу 
notice of pictorial photography whatever, but the recent 
series of exhibitions at the galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours have received notices, 
ample in length, if not exactly fulsome in praise. In 
1000 the’ Atheneum went so far as to say that some 
photographers were clever enough to give a mediocre 
artist а bad quarter of an hour, and added, kindly 
enough, that a few among them, including Mr. Craig 
Annan and Mr. Furley Lewis, could be relied on to turn 
out a decently satisfactory portrait. А year or two 
later it was almost persuaded of the value of pictorial 
photography, and more recently still, while persisting 
in calling photography a scientific witchcraft, it has 
declared itself not ungrateful. Nor are we. 
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Although hyposulphite of soda is very much cheaper 
than it was, it is dearer than in pre-war days, and 
doubtless many workers are 
tempted to make one pound of 
this chemical do the work of two, 
sometimes with unfortunate re- 
sults. It has been demonstrated, and that beyond dis- 
proof, by MM. Lumiére that fixing is an operation that 
cannot be hastened, and that a solution of four ounces 
to the pint is about the right strength for plates or films, 
while diluted with its own bulk of water the ideal fixing 
bath is made up for prints. Hypo is still cheap enough, 
however, to make using it a second or even a third time, 
as some workers may be tempted to do, a very expensive 
operation if a batch of negatives or prints is spoiled. 
The writer was recently in a dark-room where the fixing 
bath was continually in the dish, and kept in use until 
it became so weak that its action as a fixer was practically 
non-existent. From such a course as this, trouble sooner 
or later 15 bound to come, either at the time of fixation 
or in the finished negatives. It must be kept in mind 
that fixing, unlike developing, cannot be determined by 
visual -methods. А negative may look fixed in a very 
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few minutes, even in a weak hypo bath, while at the 
same time we know that there is a quantity of silver 
not fixed out in its emulsion. It.is a safe rule for every 
worker, especially when considering prices to which 
certain materials have risen, to use his hypo bath once 
or at most twice only, and then, no matter what its ap- 
pearance may be, to pour it down the sink. Some brands 
of plates and films discolour the hypo bath very quickly, 
notably the orthochromatic varieties ; others to a much 
less degree, and it is the latter that are likely to tempt 
the worker to make use of the bath several times. Let 
him not be persuaded, for after a fixing bath is used it 
becomes charged with foreign substances from the 
previous negatives or prints, so that its composition 15 
no longer the same and, in addition to being weaker, 
it may have a very injurious effect upon the condition 
of negatives or their subsequent permanence. 


в og 


A French writer suggests the employment of refrigera- 
tion when photographing jewellery and plate, with a 
view to avoiding the reproduction 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY ОЇ troublesome reflections on the 
OF PLATE. metal surfaces. This may, of 
course, be done by dusting on a 
fine powder, such as talc, with a tuft of cotton wool, 
but that is a very imperfect remedy for the trouble. 
In the case of a cup or vase, the better plan is to fill the 
vessel with water and to bring up against it at the 
moment of exposure a few small pieces of ice or to use a 
refrigerant. The effect of the lowering of temperature 
is to cover the surface immediately with a very fine 
vapour, which follows exactly the contours of the object, 
subdues the reflections, and allows of a faithful reproduc- 
tion being made. 


Еч 
ta 


Referring to the article we recently printed on the 
correction of divergent or convergent distortion, it may 
be interesting to note that the method 
is applicable to the correction of 
distortion which is not distortion. 
According to our convention of ordi- 
nary perspective, a picture shows distortion when the 
verticals in the subject are shown other than vertical 
in the print. As was explained, this convergent, or 
divergent, as the case may be, distortion may be cor- 
rected. In the same way a view taken obliquely may 
be printed—through the copying camera or the enlarg- 
ing lantern—so as to give, very nearly, the effect of 2 
front elevation. Suppose a carved panel in such a 
position that the camera cannot be placed directly in 
front of it, but must include the whole from a point of 
view a little to the side. Such a result may be satisfac- 
tory, yet for showing the design the equivalent of a 
full front view may be preferred. We ought perhaps 
to say the equivalent of a view taken with the plate 
parallel with the panel, for if the object be in other than 
very low relief certain slight differences will occur. Ina 
similar way a copy of a picture which cannot be removed 
from the wall may show distortion from the picture 
copier's point of view, though it is not distortion from 
the ordinary perspective point of view. Тһе method of 
correction is precisely the same as that described for 
those cases in which the camera has been tilted upwards. 
The matter is more complicated, howeve., if there 15 
distortion in both directions. 


CORRECTION 
OF DISTORTION. 
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BREADTH OF EFFECT, OR DETAIL? 


AN ARTICLE OF INTEREST TO EVERY 


HOTOGRAPHY , if conducted under suitable con- 
ditions— viz., a very clear atmosphere in conjunc- 
tion with panchromatic plates, a correct colour 
filter, and a first-class lens well stopped down— 

will give results which certainly are in sympathy with 
the pre-Raphaelite school of pointing, whose avowed 
aim was to give absolute truth to nature in all things, 
especially in respect to detail. 

The majority of amateurs when taking up photo- 
graphy have for their aim that critically detailed photo- 
graph, technically perfect but which generally is only a 
topographical map or at its best an outdoor view, 
relving for its interest, if it has any, on the wealth of 
minute detail, raising no doubts in the mind as to whether 
the flower in the foreground is a daisy or marguerite, 
whether the house іп the distance is of brick or stone, 
or those animals on the horizon cows or horses. For 
people who thus like to analyse details or, as Whistler 
once put it, “ smell pictures," the F/64 method is all 
that can be desired. 

But should the worker reach the F/64 stage of perfec- 
tion, he will assuredly want new fields to conquer ; 
he will also find that those of his friends who are artists 
are not at all convinced that he has succeeded in making 
any pictures at all. 

Our worker will also find that he is generally left 
behind at exhibitions, and will, whilst burning with 
wrathful indignation, wonder why. The answer is 
pretty obvious: he is only doing what anyone with the 
help of Mr. Watkins to assist him in exposure and 
development, and a little care and patience, can per- 
petuate times out of number. 

Here, then, we have an answer to those who complain 
about not winning exhibition honours with F/64 prints, 
although the technical perfection of the print is obvious. 
This also answers partly the question of why, very 
often, do soft-focus prints score at the exhibitions, or 
rather prints lacking critical definition and clearness. 

The rest of the answer is to be found in the foreword 
of the catalogue of the London Salon of Photography, 
which runs: “Тһе aim of the London Salon is to 
exhibit only that class of work in pictorial photography, 
in which there is distinct evidence of personal artistic 
feeling and execution.” 

The above, therefore, at one fell swoop disposes of 
those philanderers of the camera who let the camera, 


PICTURE MAKER WITH THE CAMERA. 


plate-maker, and Mr. Watkins combined do all their 
Work for them, and produce photographs equals of which 
are made daily in thousands. | 

When a man begins exhibiting at the big shows it 
may reasonably be supposed that he has studied photo- 
graphy, the principles of art, and the effects of nature for 
some considerable time, otherwise, unless he is one of 
those geniuses who are blessed with an artistic instinct 
(and few really are), he certainly ought not to have the 
presumption of sending in prints just for the chance of 
being hung, hoping that there were others entered far 
worse than his own. 

Why, then, with the above qualification for entering 
prints do some exhibition pictures score over the 
ordinary mediocre stuff often entered and sometimes 
hung ? 

The answer is very obvious. When a man reaches 
the stage at which he tires of the F/64 school he com- 
mences his pictorial career; things will appeal to him 
in a different manner. Why is this so ? Simply because 
he is unconsciously following the dictates of his tempera- 
ment, and as no two men's temperaments can be the 
same this prevents any real artist copying or imitating 
the work of others; consequently each man will strive 
to portray the things which appeal to him or are in 
sympathy with his temperament. How can and does 
he achieve this end ? 

He will analyse pictures by notable workers and sce 
that very often the noted pictures at exhibitions hit 
one on account of their expressing some mood of nature. 
One may be at a loss to say how this or that picture 
makes its appeal. 

This is a good place to digress. 

Why does one take any special bit of landscape in 
preference to the hundred-and-one views round about : 
Simply because the play of light on some particular 
arrangement of landscape or architecture happens to 
catch the eye of the would-be picture maker. He 1s 
first conscious of an effect which pleases his zsthetic 
mind, but if that person were asked, after only having 
seen the view en passant, to sketch what he had seen, 
he would sketch a rough outline of what appealed to 
him, the arrangement of the masses and the scheme of 
lighting, a correct and pleasing rendering portraving 
the effect which attracted him. But now if vou asked 
that person to detail up the picture he had lined, hc 
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would have to have a second and a third look, and, in 
fact, carry out a minute survey of the view under 
observation before all the detail he could see by looking 
for it was transferred on to paper ; but before the detail 
is added the sketch conveys the story he has to tell. We 
thus see how the picture, even without detail, makes 
its appeal. 

Here, then, we see that detail may be subdued ог 
suppressed altogether, without any detriment to the 
picture. In many cases it is quite unnecessary to intro- 
duce a complicated mass of detail, which only succeeds 
in absorbing one's attention—as has been shown else- 
where—to the exclusion of all other emotions. 


If, then, the foreground or distance contains a lot 
of niggling detail, which has no pictorial merit in itself 
and doesn't enhance the picture as a whole, surely it is 
legitimate to throw it right out of focus ; or, by using a 
soft-focus lens, tone it down to a soft semitone which 
may add another plane to the picture. 

After all, one of the axioms of line work is to work 
with as much softness of lines and tone as possible. 

We now have formulated an answer to the question : 
Why is this particular piece of landscape taken to the 
exclusion of all else? Іп a nutshell, the answer із: 
Our worker was attracted by an effect of nature. We 
have seen how it is the ‘ grand tout-ensemble " which 
attracted him and formulated the picture in his brain ; 
how, if detail is reqvired to complete the picture, a 
хегу perfect examination of the scene under observation 
must be made, thus throwing an unnecessary task on 
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the brain, as the picture was first made and was quite 
satisfving with only the chiaroscuro and breadth given. 

And 2s one of the pointers to successful work 15 sim- 
plicitv, we see that the climination or suppression of 
detail should help the final result. 

Again, the atmospheric conditions are such that they 
subdue detail at those specific hours of the дау most 
sulted to pictorial work, and it will be quite impossible 
to obtain much detail, if any, when working against the 
cvening light with, sav, a 12-inch lens on a quarter-plate. 

In summing up it may be fairly assumed that the 
balance is in favour of using only that amount of detail 
which helps the picture to tell its story, and it will be 
found in eight cases out of ten that the amount so 
required is practically negligible. 

Remember that in the exhibition the picture that 
scores is the one that composes properly at such a dis- 
tance that its details arc quite unrecognisable, but which, 
on closer inspection, realises the pleasures anticipated 
at a distance. 

Are Monet, Whistler, апа Turner's works any thc 
less adorable because thev are not full of detail ? Indeed, 
is it not a relief to view these artists' pictures after having 
a feast of Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt and the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, each in their own way exquisite ? 
Pleasure can be derived from both, but for romance, 
poetry, and effect the impressionist scores every time ; 
there is something left for the imagination to supply, 
nothing is included which is not essential to the 
whole. H. F. 
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SKETCH-PORTRAITS. 


HE sketch-portrait, in which the essential part of the 

image, namely, the head and face, and possibly the arms and 
hands, is reproduced in tone by the direct impression of the 
negative, and all the rest is worked in line in the form of a 
sketch more or less detailed, is the subject of ап article bv M. 
Jacques Bérvl in the Photo-Revue. There are two distinct 
methods of making these sketch-portraits. In one of them the 
original negative is directly utilised ; the other requires the 
draughtsman's work on the positive print or on an enlarge- 
ment. The first method, of course, allows of as much multi- 
plication of prints as one may desire, whereas the second is 
limited to the one example, and is only to be duplicated bv 
re-copying. The author confines himself in this article to the 
sketch-portrait аз executed on the original negative. Тһе 
hrst essential, having chosen the subject with this express object 
in view, is to employ a proper background, which shall be as 
far as possible uniform and of black or at least of dark tone. 
^o kind of background is ruled out, whether it be interior, 
landscape, or foliage; but to have a background of uniform 
pattern and dark is preferable, їп that it simplifies the work 
of drawing, which represents for most photographers the prin- 
cipal difficulty in procedure. А background which in the nega- 
tive is light and even will make it possible to follow more easily 
the contours of the parts which are to be worked in. 

The glass side of the negative is covered with a layer of 
varnish, of red or other non-actinic colour. "The coloration 
must be sufficiently. асер to obscure the impression of the 
parts it 1s desired to keep covered, both when viewed by davlight 
and by artificial light of a certain intensity. Then with the 
point of a pen-knife well sharpened, one removes the coloured 
varnish covering {һе head and other parts of the subject which 
it is desired to leave in half-tone. The drawing of the acces- 
sories which are to be translated in line is obtained by tracing 
the knife point through the varnish in such a manner as to get 
furrows of clear glass; these correspond to the outlines of the 
dress and of whatever it may be desired to include in the sketch. 
For this purpose the negative is placed upon an inclined glass 
plane, such as the desk commonly used for retouching. When 
a certain stage in these manipulations has been reached it is as 
well to make a trial print in order to take account of the progress 
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which has been made and of the modifications it may be desirable 
to introduce in completing the work. 

Many varnishes fulfil the required conditions of opacity 
and flexibility necessary to give a clear line, firm and with- 
out raggedness. One may be content, in the absence of anv- 
thing better, to add to a colourless matt varnish of commerce 
а tinctorial substance from aniline or vegetable colourings, 
provided that it is soluble in alcohol or in any other vehicle 
adopted for solubilising the resinous elements. The following 
preparation may also be employed : 


Sulphuric ether (ethyl oxid) ............ тоо с.ст 
Бапйагас ушр. кке v bor ee n SE apt IO gm 
MASC. Losses dus d vaches I tp bs E Eat 2.5 gm 
Benzol (more suitable than benzine) ..... 30 gm 


This varnish, after being decanted and filtered, is tinted а 
deep red by the addition of an appropriate colouring matter, 
as, for example, fuscin in alcohol solution, etc. Опе mav 
find satisfaction also in ordinary collodion, with the addition 
of 2 to 3 gm. of chrysoidine per тоо c.cm., but the drying of 
this collodion in a layer sufficiently dense and homogeneous 
is not always successful unless it 1s preceded by the albumenising 
of the glass. 

Of the technical execution of the drawing with the knife 
point, the author says nothing. ‘That is a matter for the skill 
and taste of the worker. It is principally cn the cleverness 
of the artist that the perfection and delicacv of the rendering 
will depend. "The furrows traced in the coloured varnish with 
which the reverse side of the negative is plastered are, of course, 
impressed as black or dark.lines in the positive print. Не finds 
it more easy to operate on a negative developed to a grev black 
than on а negative carried to ап extreme black, апа with the 
object of obtaining а suitably developed negative he uses 
amidol developer with the addition of boric acid, about 2 grains 
to each ounce of the solution. If in spite of the addition of 
boric acid the negatives are still too dense, the proportion of 
water may be increased, even to doubling, and the boric acid 
increased in a corresponding proportion. It goes without saving 
that the worker must be capable of making at will a negative 
soft and detailed, 
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THE CAMERA IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 


Special to “ The A. P. & Р.М.” 


‘¢ The harvest that o'erflows the vale, 
And swells, an amber sea, between the full-leaved woods." 


HERE are few more beautiful sights than a field of 
ripe corn, and this year it has a special significance 
for us, as so much depends on the success of the 

harvest. 

When we take a walk abroad, we view with anxious eyes 
the fields of slowly ripening grain, and hope that Dame 
Nature will favour us with a bounteous harvest. 

From the photographer's point of view, the harvest field 


is full of possibilities, and there are probably few camera . 


users who have not at some time or other made an attempt 
at this fascinating subject. The field of standing corn 
itself would be a difficult (if not impossible) subject to treat 
successfully. When, however, the corn is ''ripe unto 
harvest " and the reapers commence their work, then is 
the time for the photographer. Sometimes we are fortunate 
enough to come across a reaper doing his work in the old- 


A Corner of the Wheatfield. 


fashioned way—with a scythe. 
Of course we shall not be slow 


to take advantage of this, 
especially as such opportunities 
are yearly becoming more 
rare. 


Generally, however, we must 
be satisfied with the more 
prosaic “ reaper and binder." 
Even this—machine though it 
be—is not without its ріс- 
turesque element. As it moves 
slowly round the field, drawn 
by sturdy horses, and leaving in its wake the sheaves: of 
corn, all ready bound, we cannot help experiencing a 
feeling of admiration for the machine which does its work 
with such precision. 

If we wish to photograph the reaping machine at work, 
we must, of course, dispense with a tripod and give a 
sufficiently short exposure to eliminate the risk of move- 
ment. It will not be wise to make the exposure while the 
machine passes directly across the field of vision (i.e. at 


Ripe unto Harvest. 


By MISS E. WARREN. 
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right angles to the camera), as there would ІТ 
then be much more likelihood of movement fi. 
showing on the plate. Again, we had better 

not expose while the machine is approaching, as in 
this case the foremost horse would appear too large in 
proportion to the other animals. Тһе best time is when 
the machine is moving away, and we must keep our eye 
on the ''finder," and see that we allow plenty of space 
in front of the foremost horse, or we shall probably find, 
on developing our plate (or film), that the horses are walking 
“out of the picture.” 

When the machine has done its work and departed, 
we may feel tempted to make an exposure on the cornfield 
in its new aspect, with its sheaves of yellow corn. This will 
probably be a difficult subject to photograph successfully, 
and it may take us some time to choose our point of view. 
Evening would be the best time, or early morning, especially 
if we were favoured with a little mist, which, as all photo- 
graphers know, is a valuable aid in softening distance and 
suppressing undesirable detail. Of course, the light has 
much less power in the evening or early morning, but 
this wil be no drawback, as we can give a longer 
exposure now that we have no moving objects to contend 
with. 

Later on we may get the 
chance of obtaining a few 
pictures when the corn is 
being carried; and then, if 
our efforts have been fairly 
successful, we shall have an 
interesting set of pictures 
which will call to mind many 
an enjoyable ramble through 
the fields 

“With ripening 

digally fair." 
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The Modern Way. 
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More London Rambies.—Mr. А. H. Blake is conducting a 
further series of his popular rambles to places of interest in the 
metropolis. Оп Thursday evenings September 13 and 20 
there will be an opportunity of seeing the life of the different 
foreign quarters in London. The arrangements are, for the 
first evening, tea in France and dinner in Italy. For the 
second evening, tea in Belgium, Yiddish play in the Ghetto, 
and supper in China Town. Оп Saturday afternoons Septem- 
ber 22 and 29 vieits will be paid to Madame Tussaud's, where 


on the first date Mr. Blake will speak of the royal figures, and 
on the second of the historical. Оп Saturday October 13 
a ramble round historic Westminster has been arranged. Mr. 
Blake's unique knowledge of London is well known to many 
of our readers, and we are sure all who take part in any of the 
outings mentioned above will find them of the greatest interest. 
For full particulars as to times of meetings, fees, etc., application 
should be made to Mr. А. Н. Blake, Authors' Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W.r. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Brack TONES ох P.O.P.—A reader of THE A. P., writing from 
Handsworth, says:—-In the June 11 issue of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER you have an inquiry as to obtaining black tones 
on P.O.P. You will find the addition of a little solution of 
chloride of lime to the ordinary toning solution will give you all 


you require.— J. G. 


* * * * 


AN IMPROVISED ACID FIXING BarH.—As a general rule the 
writer prepares his acid fixing bath, whether it be for plates or 
papers, by the simple expedient of adding a few drops of acetic 
acid to the dish of hypo solution, which latter is made up freshly 
as required bv diluting a stock solution consisting of eight ounces 
of hypo in forty ounces of water. This has proved in practice 
to be both efficient and economical. Occasionally, however, 
the acetic acid bottle has been found to be empty, and in such 
cases—when the employment of an acidulated bath has been 
imperative—the difficulty has been overcome by the addition 
of a few minims of ordinary household malt vinegar to the hypo 
bath. This improvised bath has always worked all right and 
yielded quite clean and otherwise good results. The only possible 
point about this method to which some fastidious workers might 
object, is that the hypo-cum-vinegar compound gives off rather 
a pungent odour. This is not a serious drawback, and is cer- 
tainly no worse than many other unavoidable photographic 
smells.—F. H. B. S. 


* * * 


“ HvPERFOCAL DisTANCE" кок VEST-POCKET CAMERA 
Users.—It is often of great advantage in hand-camera work, 
when the instrument focusses by the scale, to know the exact 
distance that the camera may be from the subject in order that 
a sharp image may be obtained. This hyperfocal distance, as 
it is called, is quite easily found for each stop very simply by 
the following method. Square the actual focus of the lens, 
multiply this by one hundred, and divide by the number of the 
stop to be employed. Thus, with a lens two inches focal length, 
working at F/6, as in the case of the more minute forms of vest- 
pocket camera, we arrive at the following result: 2+2=4; 
4Х100-400; 400+6=66% in., or say, roughly, two yards. 
For the other stops the hyperfocal point is quite easily found 
in the same way. It will be found a good plan, when using the 
hand camera, to work out a table showing the hyperfocal 
distance for each stop. For film camera users this is most essen- 
tial, as the table may be written out upon a small piece of card 
and kept in the camera case ready for instant reference. Тһе 
present writer has for long adopted this plan, and finds it of great 
value when using a vest-pocket camera. It is also useful when 
dealing with near objects, such as flowers, still-life, architectural 
detail, with a non-focussing camera, or one not fitted with a 
focussing screen.— HR. M. F. 

ж ж 

Corks: How Nor то Do Іт. А good sound cork is something 
worth taking care of and using properly. Never '' waggle ”’ 
a cork out of a bottle. That is the best way to break or at least 
spring a crack in the cork. Remove the cork with a turning or 
twisting movement, always in one direction only, i.e. not a twist 
one way and then in the opposite way. Replace the cork with 
the same twist as when removing it. Never lay a cork down 
on a dirty, splashed table. If it must be laid down, stand it on 
its crown or top. For bottles containing liquids in use, e.g. 
developers, etc., attach the cork to the bottle thus: Pass a 
crochet needle through the top of the cork, and with its aid draw 
the end of a piece of fine twine right through the cork, and tie 
this end over the top of the cork. Tie the other end of the string 
round the neck of the bottle, so adjusting matters that the cork 
just fails to reach the table (i.e. bottom of the bottle) when the 
cork and string are free. This saves the cork getting lost in 
the dark-room.-- Е. С. L. 
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STAINING PICTURE FRAMES AND COLOURING 


WOODWORK FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 


Special to The A. P. & P, N.” By F. H. B. SMITH. 

LTHOUGH the present tendency in photographic exhibi- 

tions is to accept unframed pictures, the occasion may 
frequently arise when the amateur or even the professional 
worker wishes to set off a picture to the best possible advantage 
in a frame which harmonises with the distinctive tone or tint 
of the print. This need will often make itself felt in connection 
with portraiture in unusual colours such as can be obtained by 
means of carbon, or, to quote another instance, a coloured frame 
will often prove of immense value as the finishing touch to a 
picture of a decorative character. In addition to frames, the 
ability to properly stain any woodwork used for photographic 
purposes is well worth cultivating, especially by а handy-man 
who is skilful at making up various pieces of apparatus for his 
Own use. 

It is evidently not generally known that practically all classes 
of wood can be dyed or stained to almost any colour with a 
minimum of trouble. The following hints and formule are 
given with the hope that they may prove both of interest and 
practical assistance. 

The first essential, whichever method of treatment is adopted 
for the subsequent '' staining ” operation, is to ensure that the 
wood is both clean and dry. Given these conditions there 15 
really no reason why success should not be attained in every 
case. 

There is а variety of methods available for producing brown 
effects, the simplest being to brush over the woodwork (using 
an old brush for the purpose) with a solution of permanganate 
of potash, the depth of colour obtained being more or less 
according to the strength of the solution. Тһе surface тау 
afterwards be varnished or polished with beeswax and turpentine. 
Another plan—for browns—is to employ diluted sulphuric acid, 
which should also be applied with a brush the intensity of 
the colour produced by this means being determined by the 
extent to which the acid has been diluted. When the staining 
properties of the acid have reached the requisite stage. its 
further action should be arrested by the application of ammonia. 
Tincture of iodine will also yield a fine brown colour, but un- 
fortunately it is not permanent, unless the air is excluded from 
the treated surface by a thick coating of polish or by one or 
more coats of suitable clear varnish. 

A fine yellow, which has the added advantage of being per- 
manent, can be obtained by the use of nitric acid. This yellow 
stain can, if it should be so desired, be easily converted into 
brown by à subsequent application of tincture of iodine. 

In the majority of cases wood can be coloured, and will yield 
bright, pleasing results without any special preparation or 
bleaching ; аз a rule, the solutions recommended themselves 
exercise a decided bleaching action upon the wood. It may be 
found necessary, however, in some cases, in consequence of the 
natural colour of the timber under treatment, to employ à 
suitable bleaching agent. Ап excellent medium for the purpose 
consists of :— 


Chonde OF BINE a5 5555. 9h ean deed geod Ons ches 4} oz 
SOUS. CEVIS avi ee v Kae rex Yan eo cs } oz. 
NOD ЖУ 8.) Roa PE date rk ia CREW ED 2] pints. 


The wood is steeped in this compound for a period varying 
from ten to fifteen minutes, which time may with advantage 
be extended to half an hour, providing that the prolonged 
immersion does not appear to adversely affect the texture. 
After removing the article from this bleaching bath, it must 
be placed in a solution of sulphurous acid in order to remove all 
traces of the chlorine, and then well washed in running water. 
some of the sulphurous acid may continue to cling to the wood 
in spite of the washing process; this, however, does not appa- 
rently injure it or tend to alter the stain which may afterwards 
be used. 

It is always advisable before proceeding to deal with a frame 
or any pieces of woodwork of importance to first of all make an 
experimental test of the method chosen upon a small piece of 
wood exactly similar to that which the worker intends to treat. 
This will enable him to decide upon the requisite strength of 
the solutions for the particular work in hand, and will also indi- 
cate the necessary time of immersion, etc., to obtain the exact 
shade or intensity of colour which may be aimed at. 
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ОМ ТНЕ РАКАРЕТ. By MORGAN HEISKELL. 


The original, a toned bromide print (8 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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CLOUD.CA PPED. 
By 
A. T. EpcrirY. 


The Original, а bromide 
Print (8x5), was awarded 
а Prize іп the Weekly 
Competition. 
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IN A QUANDARY. By 6. F. PRIOR. 


The original, a bromide print (71 Xx 91), was awarded a Prize іп the Weckly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Welsh Clubs Keep Fit. 

News from the Wales and Monmouthshire Photo- 
graphic Federation received this week is not as rosy 
a> one might expect from this interesting group ot 
federationists, vet itis thoroughly in harmony with the 
“carry on" movement. The clubs ай Newport, 
Barry and Cwmaman are not doing much now, having 
lost many of their members through the dreadful war ; 
the Cardiff Naturalists are also very hard hit, but are 
sull keeping fit. The Cardiff Camera Club, perhaps 
the most pushing societv in the group, has had one of 
its məst successful seasons, and promises great things 
for the coming season. This society has a real live 
secretary in the person of Mr. Sidney Hole, a Yorkshire- 
man by the way, and а rumour has reached me that 
he has recently entered the blissful state of matrimony, 
4 mutation the Camera Club recognised by presenting 
him with a silver tea and coffee service. Yorkshire 
federationists, who know Mr. Hole, will, I am sure, 
join me in wishing him every good wish for his future 
happiness. 


Manchester To-morrow Night. 


Manchester Amateur opens magnificently with a 
list of seven new nominations for membership, to be 
elected at the monthly meeting held to-morrow 
(Tuesday), when a collection of prize lantern slides by 
Mr. H. Wormleighton, of Leicester. will be shown and 
described by Mr. James Shaw. Mr. Wormleighton 
has been a collector of high-class lantern slides by well- 
known workers for many years, and he has given 
much thought and judgment in the selection. “ The 
‘toning of Bromide Prints,” on September 18; ап 
Open Lantern Night, on September 25; and three 
interesting excursions to Woodford, Mobberly, and 
Stval complete a very full programme for the harvest 
month. . 


An Ingenious Device. 

A recent lecture and demonstration at the Manches- 
ter Societv had special points of interest in regard to 
4 very lucid account I have received of some experi- 
ments in three-colour bromoil by Mr. Н. Williams, of 
Leigh. It was an ingenious device which Mr. William: 
had constructed to enable him to prepare a three-colour- 
taking screen. The process outlined was based upon 
the same principle as that employed in the making 
of a Paget colour negative, the only difference being 
that Mr. Williams made a screen with parallel lines 
(450 to the inch) of blue, green, and red colours. The 
positive process, however, follows the subtractive 
practice of colour printing, and after inking the 
respective bleached bromide prints with colours 
complementary to those through which they were 
taken, the three are combined by the now well-known 
transfer process, giving an image in coloured ink only 
on a base of pure paper. It will be evident that colour 
control as well as the other types of control which 
the bromoil process facilitates, places increased power 
in the hands of the operator. Mr. Williams' prints 
amply justified his optimism, and Manchester is to be 
congratulated on securing his confidences in these 
interesting experiments. Some months ago I drew 
attention to the experiments Mr. Williams 15 making, 
and I trust ere long to again be able to report his 
further progress in the subject. 


What is Scotland Doing? 

Тһе secretarv of the Dundee апа East of Scotland 
Photographic Association has written me some 
interesting notes in which he savs the society, to use 
military terms, are * marking time," vet doing their 
best to саггу on." On the whole, more outside 
photography has been accomplished during the 
summer, and it is the council's hope to see increased 
interest in the circulating portfolio, which is usually 
the most active branch of the society. Тһе member- 
ship, though it has suffered a little, will on the whole be 
fairly satisfactory, having kept above the hundred 
mark. The syllabus of the society is not yet quite 
complete, but the subjects this year will be mainly 
undertaken by their own members. Financially the 
watchword is ''economy," and taking all things 
together, says the secretary, they are doing fairly 
well. Someone may ask what the Scottish Federation 
is doing for these societies, and I certainly feel a little 
more could be done than is being done. To close down, 
in my experience, is a dangerous policy. 


Organised Effort Guarantees Success. 

In the Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Northum- 
berland, Durham, and the Midland Federations the 
lecture list provided is one of their leading features of 
organisation, whilst in the Scottish Federation it 
is the least of all the benefits. There is now no 
Salon, very few results in the print and lantern slide 
competitions, and it is a long time since I saw a blue 
book. These may be war-time economies, but they 
do not increase the respect one has for organised effort 
such as we are led to expect in federation circles, and 
naturallv a few in the southern counties wonder what 
is left. In nearly all Scottish communications I have 
had, thev record only localised effort, which, though 
good in itself, does not carry us much further. If the 
Scottish societies do not want а federation lecture list, 
then nothing more need be said on that score, but 1 
am loth to believe there is no such desire. Being directly 
associated with the counties named above, I know it 
is the desire of societies, and I fail to see this difference 
in the English and Scotch character to that extent. 


Bradford's Strong Syllabus. 

Bradford writes that all things are running well 
in their society, and although the syllabus is not yet 
quite complete, it already includes many well known 
federation lecturers, including Lee Syms, Alex Keighley, 
Percy Lund, €. B. Howdill, E. S. Maples, J. F. Seaman, 
and others. Outside the federation they have secured 
two gentlemen, Messrs. Claridge and Steele, both able 
and interesting lecturers on scientific and travel 
subjects. The latter will take for his subject'* Natural 
Science and Nature Pictures," and Mr. Claridge on 
" Waves of Civilisation in Egypt," with lantern illus- 
trations. Three print nights are also arranged, as well 
as two nights devoted exclusively to members’ foibles. 
A short lecturette, a brief demonstration, some раг- 
ticular apparatus described, in short just what a mem- 
ber would like to tell his chums—something home- 
made in every sense of the word. A full printed list 
will be issued in the course of a week or two. In the 
meantime, let me describe an interchange they аге 
effecting with other societies which has many commend- 
able features worth a closer study. 


A Fine System of Interchanges. 

The Bradford Society have arranged to loan а соПес- 
tion of pictorial prints to the Cardiff Camera Club, 
and here at once we have an opportunity to put into 
practice some of the points of society organisation 1 
raised in last week's issue on the subject of one-man 
shows. Тһе only variation is that it now becomes а 
one-society show. In return Bradford is to receive 
from Cardiff Camera Club a similar collection of photo- 
graphs. The Leeds Photographic Society are doing 
likewise with Cardiff, and so are the Leeds Camera 
Club. Consequently the Bradford Society (ever smart) 
has received а promise from the two Leeds societies 
to also loan them the sets of prints that are going to 
Cardiff, and Bradford in exchange will send their 
prints to Leeds also. 1t does not stop here, for on the 
night the Cardiff prints are due at Bradford, the 
Armley and Wortley Society will also send a parcel 
of prints to that society, which will be criticised by an 
expert pictorialist, and the whole of the Armley and 
Wortley members are invited to be present at the 
Bradford rooms-—a fivepenny tram ride from Armley. 
I have on many occasions advocated these exchanges 
of prints, and more particularly visits of members, 
and fos] some gratification in seeing the development 
progressing on such excellent lines. 


Lecturers have to Catch Trains. 

Wakefield Photographic Society have arranged a 
very useful syllabus, yet I must admit I have seen a 
much better effort spring from that society in the past. 
It opens on October 3 with an interesting '* Ramble 
with a Gamekeeper,” and pictured by Mr. W. J. 
Forrest. On the following fortnightly meeting Mr. 
Hibbert, of Shefheld, will visit with '* Nature Studies.” 
Wakefield used to organise a very charming exhibition 
of prints, but no trace of it appears in the syllabus 
of the forthcoming session. Thev have, however, 
arranged for two exhibitions of lantern slides, one at 
the Institute of Literature and Science, and the other 
at the Paxton Society. A Wakefield instruction to 
members should be borne in mind by all societies. It 
is contained in a footnote to the svllabus: '* Please 
note that in many cases lecturers have to catch trains 
to return home, and therefore it is essential that 
lectures start promptly at the hour fixed." The cur- 
tailment of trains and darkened streets of the cities 
and towns render this an imperative condition of 
the successful carrying through of the society's 
syllabus. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION- Conditions. 


“THe А.Р. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of p 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth ot materials, are offered every week 
uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
Suitability, taste. and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The 
the Editor's 


izes must be selected through the 
ecision on all matters connected wit 


aper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


these Competitions will be final. 


For List of Awards see Supplement 2. 
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A USE FOR A WORN-OUT TELESCOPIC 
TRIPOD. 


NFORTUNATELY, tripods, like 
everything else, do not last for 
ever. 

I have been aware for some time past 
that I and my “‘ old friend ” would have 
to part, as through years of hard wear 
it had become very “rocky” at the 
joints, and there was no way of remedy- 
ing the evil. 

As it happened, the question was 
settled for me by a parting of another 
kind. One of the legs broke, and with 
great good luck 1 managed to save ту 
camera from a similar fate. 

With many regrets I was about to 
throw the whole thing away, when I had 
quite a ''brain-wave." I must here 
state that one of the three legs had 
borne the strain of years better than 
the other two, and was still in a fairly 
rigid condition when extended for use. 
I took the tripod to а small motor 
shop, where, for a few pence, the pin 
which held this leg to the round turn- 
table was carefully removed. 

Е then procured a piece of wood, and 
cut it to 44 by 3} inches in size, and іп 
the centre fretsawed out а hole into 
which the top piece of the leg would fit 
fairly tightly. (The accompanying sketch 
will show clearly what I mean). 

The thickness of the wood depends 
entirely upon the length of the bit of 
steel marked A. 

I painted the wooden table black, and 
lined the top with green baize, and the 
job was finished. 

And what is the use of it when finished ? 
A support for a vest-pocket or other 
small camera when making time expo- 
sures; and unti! you have tried for 
yourselves you cannot imagine how 
useful this support is when on a country 
tramp. By pressing it firmly against the 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ако PHOTOGRAPMIC news. 


Available until 
Sept. 22, 1917, 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 


Developer, and Printing Process 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


ground, and also at the same time 
against your waist, exposures up to a 
quarter of a second can be given with 
absolute comfort, and when it is possible 
to rest it against a tree, gate, fence, or 
such like, exposures of any duration can 
be given. 

One tip: when using the left hand to 
keep the support steady, it is advisable 
to keep a finger on the camera as well, 


ТШ 


so that there may be no likelihood of an 
accident from fall. If this is done the 
additional precaution of a screw is hardly 
necessary. 

I lined the top of the table with green 
baize for the same reason, that it is far 
less slippery than polished wood. 

Another advantage which must not be 
overlooked is that one leg is much more 
portable than three to carry on a long 
walk, even though the size of the pre- 
sent-day  telescopic tripod һаз been 
reduced to а minimum. С.Н. С. M. 
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HOW TO ACID-PROOF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC BENCH. 

HE ardent experimentalist in photo- 

graphy often finds that his photo- 

graphic bench is being steadily ruined by 

strong acids or stained by chemical dyes. 


September 10, 1917 


As every photographer likes to see his 
bench clean and well-ordered, he finds 
that it is worth his while to acid-proof it 
on some spare evening. It is certainly 
wise to adopt this precaution in regard to 
a new bench. 1{ the table to be acid- 
proofed is one which has been filled, oiled 
and varnished in the usual way, the first 
step is to scrape off the varnish down to 
the wood. Now make up this solution : 


Potassium chlorate ...... I part 
Copper sulphate ........ I part 
КҮЙЕ РУРК Г 8 parts 


Place the two salts in water and boil till 
they totally dissolve. Now apply two 
coats of this solution while hot, waiting 
till the first coat is dry before applying 
the second. The following solution must 
then be prepared : 


легі? ЖТИ ТКТ A 6 parts 
Hydrochloric acid. ....... 9 parts 
WH “уату кызуы баз 50 parts 


(The aniline is about 8d. an ounce at the 
druggist's.] Apply two coats of this 
solution and allow the wood to dry 
thoroughly. After this apply a coat of 
raw linseed oil, a cloth being used in 
preference to а brush, so as to obtain a 
thinner layer of the oil. 

It is claimed that the resistance of the 
wood to the action of strong acids and 
alkalis is increased by the use of the 
following solution : 


Copper sulphate ........ 4 parts 
Iron sulphate .......... 4 parts 
Potassium permanganate 8 parts 
bollo Bea. эзе ТЕН IOO parts 


Make up this solution and apply as before, 
but this time clean off the excess of the 
solution which has dried upon the surface 
of the bench. Now apply the second 
solution : 
Aniline hydrochlorate I5 parts 
Water d. 4. 2455525 %%с ы IOO parts 


Some hours will elapse before the ebonv- 
black colour appears. After a few appli- 
cations of the linseed oil, which mav 
advantageously be diluted with turpen- 
tine, the wood takes on a dull polish. 
When a course of work has been finished, 
the table surface may be easily cleaned 
by washing with water ; if another appli- 
cation of oil be brushed over, it will put 
the table in excellent readiness for more 
experimenting. The photographer should 
do this at certain fixed times. Strong acids 
or alkalis should be wiped off as soon as 
spilt, when no perceptible marking can 
be detected. P. Е.Ю; 
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GARDEN GROUPS. 


NE of the branches of 
photographic work 
which is safe in war 
time, with very few 
exceptions, is por- 
trait and group work 
in one’s own garden. 
Even that class of 
magistrate who fines 
an inadvertent school- 


girl for having a 
“ Brownie" in her 
hand when on the 


beach, and who views 
the matter as much more serious than, 
say, the serving out of petrol to un- 
interned alien enemies after three 
vears of war, would hardly mind one's 
taking a group on the lawn. 
To many people a group suggests 
two or three rows of people arranged 
like this, and all facing the camera : 


O о O O о о 
ооо O о о о 
DB fb “gb ak 55 2E al 
This is nol the way to take a group, 
except perhaps groups of policemen, 
military bands, football or cricket 


likenesses. Yet it is curious that if one 
tells a number of people one wants to 
take a group they will usuallv look like 
a lot of marionettes, and trv to line 
up for the event! The best garden 
groups are taken with a hand camera 
on rapid plates at a fairly large aper- 


ture and while the subjects are pur- | 


suing the ordinary avocations of life, 
or at any rate those of a quieter kind. 
Of course violent:exercises would not 
be suggested, but afternoon tea, clock 
golf, croquet, light gardening work, 
and so on all afford opportunities. 
But, vou may sav, such hand-camera 
exposures will show the backs of 
some of the subjects. Хо doubt thev 
will, but not only тау a back be very 
expressive and full of “ likenezs," but 
it is a great help to the general eftcct 
of the group. Of course а back in 
some groups may be a face in others, 
зә that most of the subjects will want 
at least two prints, but this is not at 
all a serious matter. It is a good plan 
to get the figures in such а position 
that one can box the compass. so to 
speak, taking the grouping from all 
sides except perhaps the side which 


something depends on the distance 
between the camera and the group. 
In fig. 1 this was about thirty feet, 
so that an exposure half that required 
for the “average subject ” might be 
given. Fig. 2 would be taken at a 
distance of about twenty feet, and was 
given “average subject” exposure. 
That means that the Bee meter reading 
as worked oyt, and without any allow- 
ance for subject, is correct and will 
yield a fully exposed plate. A good 
idea of what is required will be con- 
veyed if we say that with an extra 
rapid plate in the best summer light 
an exposure of onc-twenty-fifth second 
will be about right at F/8. This means 
the middle of the day, of course, but 
with ''summ:r time” the light 15 
mid-day light until 3 in the after- 
noon, and up til 5 the exposure 
only needs to be doubled. This 
doubling тау һе effected by using 
F'O instead of Е;8, if that is preferred 
to giving an exposure of one-twelfth 
or may be one tenth second. Ultra- 
rapid plates would not enable us to 
cut down the exposure much, but thc 
added specd would nevertheless bc a 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


help, for the light is not always ағ its 
best. 

Exposures of one-tenth, and some- 
times even as short as one-twentieth, 


would involve looking directly towards 
the sun. 

Now, you may ask, 
exposure will be required ? 


teams, and soon. Bul such groups аге 
only a collection of portraits, and what 
we want to do in the garden is to get 
something more than mere facial 


what sort of 
Of course 


2 (Supplement) 


will record movement. It is, in our 
opinion, better to risk this than to get 
wooden effects and self-consciousness 
by asking for stillness when one wants 
to expose. We exposed about a dozen 
plates on the groups, some of which 
are reproduced, and only in one has 
blur occurred through movement of a 
figure. Then it was, as might be 
expected, the movement of a hand and 
not of the body. 

In arranging the group, and some 
little arrangement is desirable though 
the subjects may not realise they are 
being grouped, some attention may 
be given to the background and the 
relief it will give the figures. Thus in 
fig. 2 the white hat coming against the 
dark recess produces strong contrast. 
At the same time the face which 1s 
dark from being in shadow is some- 
what lost. 

In fig. 3 the background is not very 
satisfactory, the bleached oak Тепсе 
catching the light and reflecting it 
so as to give a rather worrying line 
across the print at about face level. 
Careful spotting would remove 
this in this case, but in other cases 
the area might be too great to spot 
nicely. 

Fig. 4 gives a view into the garden 
through French windows. It has two 
defects ; the sides of the window show 
diverging verticals, because the camera 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
Awards for Last Week —The p P awarded to G. 


Wansey Smith, “ Littledene,”’ 
(Title of print, ' Morning Mists.”) 


day, 8.3с a.m., August ; 
bromide enlargement. 


. window. 


Technical data: Kodak 
fiim; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of 
developer, m.-q. ; 


has been pointed 


downwards ; and 
the contrasts of 
the group and 


garden portions are 
much too strong. 
They аге really 
hard without being 
in the least sunny. 
Longer exposure, of 
course, was what 
was required. This 
was given in the 
case of fig. 5, and 
the improvement 
will be apparent. 
The perspective was 
again a little out, 
but; this difficulty 
has been got over 
by trimming off 
the left-hand portion of the 

It is interesting to note in fig. 
5 how light and shade will upset, 
or counteract, local colour, and 
this explains to some extent why photo- 
graphs taken with non-ortho. plates 
may often appear so satisfactory. The 
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Fig. 5. 


Finchley. Glasgow. 


Plate, Imperial ; 


printing process, 


The Second Prize is awarded to W. Caudery, 6, Rue Guiglia, 


Nice, France. 


(Title of print, “‘ A Roman Soldier.’’) 


Technical 


exposure, 4 min. ; 
time of day, 10-30 p.m., June; 
process, Wellington Cream Crayon bromide enlargement. 
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door on the right is painted white. The 
tiles of the floor are red. But the red 
or non-actinic colour is in strong light, 
and the white paint in partial shadow, 
hence the effect. The colour contrast 
is considerable, but the light and shade 
contrast is much greater, and in this 
case counterbalances colour. Another 
time, of course, light and shade might 
increase colour contrast. 

Of course, fig. 5 is more a portrait 
than a garden group, if one wants to 
draw lines of division, but when the 
camera is at hand and some sitters 
also, effects will occur which are 
attractive and which it is a pity to 
allow to pass. This one presented 
greater difficulty because the exposure 
required was one-tenth of a second at 
F/6. The camera had to be held 
carefully, and the focussing done with 
care. Fortunately focussing may be 
done by measurement. А man's 
umbrella we have just measured is an 
inch short of a yard, while an ash- 
plant walking stick is just a yard. 
These would serve for short distances, 
and for longer ones one may pace. 
А man will readily pace yards; most 
women will step two feet in walking. 


For Conditions 
see page 171. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to M. Riddell, 166, Hope Street, 
(Title of print, 


“ Reflections.") Technical data: 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; 
developer, руго; printing 


Hon. Mention. 


A. E. Marley, Hampstead ; Р.Н. Lewis, Cirencester; J. Н. 


data: Plate, Eastmans ; exposure, I-32nd sec.; lens, Ross- Saunders, Leeds; А. Benson Ray, Bury; C. H. Stableford, 
Zeiss; stop, F/8; time of day, тї a.m., March; developer, Birmingham, Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; G. W. Roberts, 
pyro-metol; printing process, bromide enlargement. Birkenhead ; A. H. Garmston, Bristol ; E. Tinker, Shefheld ; 

An Extra Prize is awarded to C. S. Coombes, Brookdale. С.Н. Warner, Hammersmith; C. Upton Cooke, London; 5. 


Longlands Park Road, Sidcup. (Title of print, “ Omar.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S. ; exposure, 1-15th sec. ; 
lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; time of day, 5 p.m., August ; developer, 
rytol; printing process, Seltona cream smooth. 


Afanassiev, Kiev, Russia; H. Callender, London; J. L. Wood. 
Woodbridge (2): Mrs. E. M. Brockelsby. Ilford. 


Owing to pressure on space, the names of competitors placed 
in Classes I., II., and ПІ. and Beginners’ Class are omitted. 
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Editor, 


Shutter Speeds. 


Could you explain to me the method of working . 


out shutter speeds. I have a friend who denies 
that a shutter can work to 1-1,500th or even 
1-1,000th of a second. 
C. A. К. К. (Н.М. Forces). 
Тһе following is one of the more simple 
methods of measuring shutter speeds: 
On the rim of a steadily revolving disc— 
e.g., phonograph platform—is fixed a small 
powerful light, e.g. electric bulb. This is 
photographed in the dark, and leaves a 
circular light trail. Suppose the disc and 
light revolves oncein one-tenth or a second, 
and the light trail on the negative sub- 
tends an angle of sixty degrees, i.e. one- 
sixth of the complete circumference, the 
indicated shutter speed would then be 
û of 3, ie. д, second. High-speed shutter 
markings are wisely accepted '' cum grano 
salis." Often these are more or less 
‘* poetical.” 


Old Camera and Lens. 


(1) I bought an old slide-body camera and por- 
trait lens without stops, etc. (2) Can you tell 
me why Wellington B.B. develops black instead 
of brown ? W. E. S. (Wimbledon). 


(1) In all probability the camera and 
lens you describe were made for wet-plate 
work, and are both now out of date and 
cumbersome, etc. By far your best plan 
will be to effect an exchange through one 
of the various firms which make an allow- 
ance for old-fashioned apparatus. (2) 
You may depend upon it that the fault 
is with you—i.e. not giving the right 
exposure or using an unsuitable developer. 
Follow the instructions carefully, and the 
results will be as desired. 


Photemierography. 
I am anxious to take up photomicrography, etc. 
(т) What kind of equipment do I require ? 
(2) Any books on the subject, especially as 
regards metals. R. B. H. (Newport). 
You cannot do better than start with 
'" First Steps іп Photomicrography," by 
F. Martin-Duncan (rs. 8d. post free from 
our publishers). Follow this by '' Hand- 
book of Photomicrography," by Н. 1. 
Hind and W. B. Randles (7s. 6d.) Follow 
ths by '' Practical Photomicrography,’’ 
by J. E. Barnard (ros. 6d.) The two last- 
named have something to say about 
metallography. We are under the impres- 
sion that Messrs. Griffin have published 
a book on photometallography. Your 
local bookseller probably could find this 
work for you. The following may interest 


Jou: “ Elementary Photomicrography ” 
(2s. 6d.), Bagshaw; ‘ Practical Photo- 
micrography ” (3s. 6d.), Pringle; “АВС 
of Photomicrography " (5s.), Walmsley ; 
“ Photomicrography "' (12s. 6d.), Spitta ; 
'" Practical Principles of Plain Photo- 
micrography ” (4s. 6d.), West; Messrs. 
Kodak (Kingsway, W.C.) also issue a 
very useful little booklet on the subject, 
price 3d. 
Restoring Fogged Posteards. 

(1) I purchased some postcards which were 

роп to be Р.О.Р., but find they are gas- 

light. They have all been exposed to light. 

(2) Can you give me a cheap formula for pyro- 

soda developer ? G. L. (Abergavenny). 

(т) Although various formule for res- 

toration and transformation have been 
published, none of these we have tried 
have been quite satisfactory. We doubt 
the game being worth the candle. How- 
ever, you might try the following : Water 
IO о2., copper sulphate (pure) 200 gr., 
sodium chloride 200 gr.  Bathe for five 
minutes, rinse quickly, and dry—in the 
dark, of course. (2) The following may 
meet your needs : (A) Water 80 oz., nitric 
acid 20 minims, pyro r oz. (B) Soda 
sulphite 8 oz., soda carbonate 8 oz., water 
to make 80 oz. Use equal parts of А and В. 
Stained Film. 

I placed a pyro-soda-developed film in a dish 

in which the water did not completely cover the 

film, which resulted in stains, etc. 

R. V. (Birmingham). 
We are afraid you will have some 

difficulty in removing this stain. First 
try the acid alum clearing bath (Water 
20 0z., common alum I oz., hydrochloric 
acid r drm.) This failing, bleach in Water 
I oz., potass. bichromate то gr., hydro- 
chloric acid 5 minims, and redevelop with 
freshly made up руго-зойа developer 
containing at least 20 gr. of soda 
sulphite per ounce of developer. 


Chromium Intensification. 
(1) I have tried to intensify a negative by the 
chromium method, but after bleaching and 
washing I was unable to bring the image up 
by development. (2) Should the plate be intensi- 
fied before fixing ? 5. C. (Heaton Moor). 


'This may be due to the bleached plate 
having been exposed to either too much or 
to not enough light. Extremes either way 
may cause trouble. The simplest plan is 
to bleach and wash plates by artificial or 
very subdued daylight, and then after 
washing apply the developer. If it does 
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not darken satisfactorily, then submit it 
to strong artificial or diffused daylight 
while in the developer. (2) The plate 
should be fixed and washed before being 
bleached. 


Emulsion. 
Wil you kindly furnish me with recipes, etc., 
how to make slow, medium, and rapid plates ; 
or can I procure a book on the subject ? etc. 
W. B. (Whitehaven). 
To reply adequately to your question 
would occupy several pages of this journal. 
We can but refer you to the '' Dictionary 
of Photography " (obtainable from our 
publishers); under'' Emulsions” you 
will find the subject summarised. Аз an 
introduction to the matter, you may 
advisedly read in the June issue of the 
Photographic Journal of the R. P. S. 
(35, Russell Square, W.C.) the report of a 
lecture оп wet emulsion, by C. M. Thomas 


(p. 182). 


Blocking Out. 
Please suggest a simple method of blocking- 


out part of a portrait negative, etc. 
H. C. E. (Ealing). 


You will find ‘‘ photopake’’ easy to 
apply and effective. It is obtainable 
from апу up-to-date photographic 
dealer, or from Vanguard Manufacturing 
Co., Maidenhead. Go round the figure with 
retouching pencil and get a fairly broad 
line that мау; then apply the photopake 
or any other stopping-out medium you 
fancy with a finely pointed brush. If a 
large space has to be stopped out you can 
use opaque black paper on the back, i.e. 
glass side, of the negative. 

Fogged Print. 
The enclosed print on slow-contact paper was 
developed by tabloid metol-quinol. When de- 
velopment was nearly complete, the greyish 
appearance came round the edges, etc. Paper 
recently purchased. H. S. (Fulham). 

The over-strong black and white con- 
trasts of the print point to an over- 
contrasty—i.e. over-developed or perhaps 
pyro-stained—negative. Possibly longer 
printing might give better results. The 
foggy edges of print may point to stale 


paper. The printing mask may not be 
truly opaque. The print favours this 
explanation. Try a double mask and 


longer printing. Stop development on 
first sign of fog. Fix in acid hypo. 
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Some Studios. 


The last census showed that there were just upon 17,000 
professional photographers in England and Wales, more than 
double the number of those who got a livelihood after this 
fashion thirty years previously. And as over two hundred of 
these professionals are under the age of fifteen, the calling 
is evidently one which has attractions for the youngsters. At 
the same time it can hardly be a profession which rakes in 
the doughnuts, for the proportion of bachelors and spinsters is 
high; not half the professional photographers in the country 
are married. One figure given in the census returns, however, 
is distinctly gratifying. Of the thousands of people who 
happened to be incarcerated in gaol on the night the census was 
taken, only a mere twenty could say, looking back on an ill- 
spent life, that they had been photographers. This is a smaller 
number than that of the chemists and druggists who found 
their liberty similarly curtailed. While as for the number of 
printers who were in custody oh, but I daren't ; the printers 
can take such sweet revenge. 


Double Harness. 


What the census returns do not show is the number of pcople 
who manage to combine photography with some other pursuit. 
Recently we hcard of a gentleman at Brighton who carries 
on the business of photographer and furrier, and this at first 
sight may seem an odd association, though not more so than 
the selling of postage stamps and cheese at the same counter, 
or the practice of shaving with one hand апа selling cigarettes 
with the other. In a south-western suburb well known to me 
there is а man who combines the pursuits - both of them fragrant 
in their different wavs—of photographer and florist. He must 
surely live in a sort of ambrosial heaven, now attending to his 
negatives and now to his nosegavs. Гог my own part I can 
never tell where his greenhouses end and his studio begins. 


A Rustic Retreat. 


One of the most alluring of photographic studios is to be 
seen a little way out of London —just over the doorstep as 
it were. You go as far as the motor-bus will take you, and 
then turn to the right and down the lane, until presently vou 
come to a rustic gate which leads into a vegetable allotment. 
Above the gate swings the legend, in harmony with the pre- 
vailing rusticity, '" Photographic Studio." At first vou wonder 
whether this is a studio without walls and glassy roof, its floor- 
rugs the vegetable furrows, its dado the row of kidnev beans. 
But presently if vou look closely you will find a solitary four- 
square building, almost hidden from view by a vegetable marrow. 
I doubt not that the enterprising proprietor has seized his оррог- 
tunity, and advertises his special allotment backgrounds at а 
small extra charge. Spade and hoe provided - also overalls. 


Metamorphosis. 


In one of the main thoroughfares of I ondon there 15 — ог, 
rather, there was until lately —a photographic studio extensively 
patronised by the nobility. (1 once had my photograph taken 
there myself.) Recently the photographic side of the business 
began to show a relaxing grip upon its own interests, probably 
because the local nobility had become impecunious. The 
word STUDIOS lost certain of its letters, and hung in melan- 
choly fashion thus: S UD S. The enlargements in the window 
gradually receded. They did not shock you bv disappearing 
suddenly and violently. You still thought vou saw them after 
they had been resolved into their constituent lines апа masses. 
They were vaguely in evidence all the time that the dark paint 
outside gave place to a lighter hue. Their wraiths haunted the 
window until the woodwork became a dazzling white, and thev 
did not finally disappear until there shone from the lintel the 
golden words: "'Ovster Bar.” And now the local nobility, 


while they pass the pepper and vinegar, specu- 
late on the mutability of human affairs. 


Feeling a Smell. 


The report of a case in a Belfast newspaper runs as follows : 
“Оп entering the studio witness felt a strong smell of gas." 
But have we never heard the shrieking of a picture? And do 
we not say of a certain arrangement that it is a matter of taste 
and feeling, when actually it is a matter of evesight and nothing 
else ? 


A Joy for Ever. 
'" Photography gives mankind much ioy." “ Imperial” Notes. 


D've hear the laugh that leaps the earth, 
From East to West and back ? 

The vellow desert grins with mirth, 
Until it seems to crack. 

The city in its granite grey 
Is all agog of glee; 

Though fine or dirty be the day, 
We've got photography. 


"Iis true sometimes I hate the word, 
And shudder at the thing: 

My own results have been absurd— 
Had I a heart to wring, 

They'd wring it; and not even they, 
Though bad enough, I ween, 

Fill me with quite as much dismay 
As some that I have seen. | 


When out upon the hills and flats, 
My quarter-plate in hand, 

Or snapping up the dogs and cats, 
Or silver sea and sand, 

Му shoulders bear an anxious weight, 
My heart, it thumps in fright ; 

I wonder, Did I change the plate ? 
Was the exposure right ? 


The dark-room gives me fever too, 
And twice a hundred fits ; 

I hardly could recite to you 
The dangers that are its, 

Behind, before, at best, at worst, 
I've dithering and doubt, 

From when 1 seek my subject first 
Until I print it out. 


] bring it, dripping, from the sink, 
And bid my friends admire ; 

Their faces turn as black as ink, 
Their words, they dart with fire. 

They ask me what I mean bv that, 
And what I mean bv this ; 

They put in every sharp and flat 
To give the emphasis. 


And yet what laughter binds the world, 
From China to Peru! 

With happiness the clouds are curled, 
And dimpling is the blue. 

And every lad is light with glee, 
And every maiden coy, 

And all because photography 
Is here to give them joy. 
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The original, a bromide print (11% X оф), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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Although this issue of THE A. P. goes to press before 
the Salon opens its doors at the R. W. S. Galleries, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, we understand from the 
Hon. Secretary that not only have the 
entries exceeded those of previous years, 
but the standard of quality is even higher than last year 
—which, it will be remembered, reached a high-water 
mark in this respect. It speaks volumes for those 
who undertake the management of the London Salon 
of Photography that they have steadily gone ahead in 
face of a hundred and one difficulties and attracted 
this magnificent display of the world’s pictorial photo- 
graphy to London. It is a very big feather in the cap 
of this “ live ” society that will distinguish it for many 
years to come and make its position, as the leading 
international organisation of its kind, unassailable. 
It now only remains for all those interested in the 
progress of pictorial photography to make every effort 
to visit the exhibition while it is open to the 
public. Apart from the enjoyment to be derived from 
a visit to so fine and representative a display of pictures, 
a practical indication of appreciation of the pluckv 
work of the Salon itself can be given by every visitor 
drawing the attention of friends to the show. The 
Gallery is centrally situated near the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, and the Salon remains open daily 
from ro to 6 until October r13. 

| 3 в 

A revival in photo-sculpture is being witnessed on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and according to one 
American journal a development 
of this method is quite striking 
and indeed suggestive of magic. 
The principle of the sterometricon as invented bv 
Prof. Hammond Smith, of the University of Pittsburg, 
15 fairly well known. Тһе sitter is settled in an arm- 
chair on a rotating pivot, and a screen image is projected 


THE SALON. 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE. 


upon him from one of the cameras by means of a strong · 


light. Successive photographs of the object are then 
taken by another camera, which is known as the record- 
ing machine, and fiom these, which show every line 
and hair all round the model, it is possible to build up a 
chiselled reproduction. But the really startling effect 
comes in on projecting coloured photographs taken 
by the recording photographic machine on to the bust 
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when once this has been fashioned. If the focussing 
IS correct so that the features exactly correspond in 
both the projected photograph and the stone image, 
we are told that it seems as though the flesh and blood 
itself was before us. The idea seems as though it would 
be useful to Maskelyne's, and one may wonder what 
о in the way of realistic portraiture could be asked 
Or. 


For the restoration of yellowed paper a French 
worker recommends the preparation of a two per cent. 
solution of ammonium persulphate. 
The ammonia should be poured 
drop by drop until there is a light 
alkaline reaction. In this solution a sample of the paper 
is soaked for some minutes, and dried in darkness, 
and then used under a negative of medium density. 
If the print is satisfactory as to vigour, all the paper 
which has to be utilised may be treated in the same way. 
If the impression is feebler than on paper freshly pre- 
pared, a small quantity of silver nitrate may be added 
to the bath, and with this generally the paper com- 
pletely returns to its original quality. 

Hardly a week passes without we hear of complaints 
from amateurs that the view-finders on their cameras 
give an altogether different image 
from that which is included by the 
lens. Of course this is, to a large 
extent, quite true; it would be an 
almost impossible task to construct a view-finder that 
would give virtually the same picture as that which 
would fall upon the plate or film, and fit it to an instru- 
ment of moderate price. When the worker finds that 
his view-finder has played him false, he should examine 
his camera thoroughly and satisfy himself fully upon 
the following points, and the partial solution of the 
difficulty will be near to his hand: (A) Whether the 
finder is in a direct vertical or horizontal parallel with 
the lens. (B) If it is of the square-form fitted to the 
cheaper hand cameras, and intended to be reversible, 
whether the worker has, for instance, included in 
the vertical position those parts of the finder right 
and left that should belong to the horizontal, or, in the 
case of the latter, the two strips top and bottom that 
belong to the vertical position. Іп finders of this sort 
where the nicks at the corners are not present, it is a 
good plan to rule two lines from right to left near the 
top and bottom with Brunswick black and a fine brush 
for the horizontal way of the instrument, and also 
two similar lines for the vertical position. (C) If the 
shape of the finder is in a scale with the size of the plate 
or film in use. (D) In the case of a brilliant finder, 
has it been viewed from the central position above it? 
Finders of this kind viewed from the side or from top 
or bottom, will give a different angle of view from that 
when viewed exactly from the vertical centre above. 
It may be pointed out that nine-tenths of the trouble 
that we hear of in this direction is caused by neglect 
of some of the points mentioned above. With near 
objects, of course, greater care is needed in view-finding, 
as distant subjects will almost invariably be found the 
same in both finder and negative. It is when the 
subject is ten feet or so away that the finder should be 
examined, and all due allowance made that is deemed 
necessary. 


YELLOWED PAPER. 


THOSE FAULTY 
VIEW-FINDERS. 
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ESTUT T. ERHAPS the 
қ % ІШЕ branch of photo- 
"TA | graphy most 


neglected by the 
average amateur is that of 
interior subjects. A few un- 
tutored trials are made, and 
as these result: in. more or 
less acute disappointment, there remains no further 
inducement to persevere with the experiments. Yet 
the difficulties are seldom so great that they may not 
be easily overcome, and interior photography will be 
found to possess а convenience and fascination quite 
apart and all its own ; not the least recommendation is 
that it can be practised irrespective of the general 
weather and atmospheric conditions, while acceptable 
material for study is usually available in the home 
itself. 

As to weather, sunny days are by no means the most 
desirable for interior photography, unless some specially 
artistic, but particularly impressionist ог Rembran^t- 
esque, effect is desired. Dull, cloudy weather gives more 
even lighting, and aids the photographer in his unending 
struggle against objectionable extremes of light and 
shade, seeking to dilute them until they attain to that 
reasonable average of illumination which is absolutely 
essential if a good portrait-picture is to be obtained. 

Correct lighting, though not the whole secret of 
successful indoor work, at any rate accounts for half 
the battle. As a general rule interiors are subjected 
to intense light near the windows, and deep shadow 
in the corners, with frequent poor illumination about 
the levels of the floor and ceiling if the windows are not 
over-large. Judicious arrangement of blinds and cur- 
tains will be found of enormous help in throwing addi- 
tional light on the dark parts, and casting shade on 
the very light parts; obstinately dark corners or 
dark pieces of furniture can usually be brought into a 
better key by the aid of reflectors, consisting of linen 
sheets or pieces of paper hung on screens, extended 
music-stands, chairs, or anything clse convenient, so 
long as this artificial apparatus is well out of vision of 
the lens. Another aid towards uniformity of lighting 
in the finished picture is in the use of the yellow screen ; 
this, placed over the lens, equalises the light values of 
the various objects, besides helping to soften the natural 
extremes of illumination. Another notable asset is 
the backed plate. "Vivid touches of light from polished 
metal, cut-glass, or mirrors, touches which “ wake up ” 
and ''tell" so greatly in an indoor portrait picture, 
these a backed plate will render clear and well defined, 
while otherwise they would appear little more than 
blurred and fogged halation spots. In architectural 
studies of churches, public buildings, or wherever 
windows form an integral portion of the picture, the 
backed plate of course becomes an absolute necessity, 
and in all interior photography its use has only to be 
experienced to be fully appreciatcd. 

A final word on lighting. Do not let it be supposed 
from the above that an absolute dead-level of illumina- 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF INTERIORS. 


** Send your soldier friend some really good pictures of the home: the 
actual interior, the very fireside. 
than amply repay your trouble.” 


His gratitude and pleasure will more 


tion is the great desideratum for indoor work ; quite 
the contrary. Let there be contrast, but a contrast 
within reasonable limits ; strong, transparent shadows, 
not black, detail-lacking blobs; clean, detailed high 
lights, not unexposed white patches of paper. 

Another important factor towards success in indoor 
photography lies in the suitable arrangement of the 
picture. The tendency always is to crowd in as much 
as possible ; in the home, to collect together the favourite 
pictures and pieces of furniture, and photograph them 
“all in a lump." Experiment quickly shows this to be 
a mistake, from even the most mildly artistic point of 
view. A few big things in the way of pictures and fur- 
niture will have a much better effect than a number of 
little ones. Even with a whole-plate the photograph 
is on an enormously reduced scale, and if furniture and 
decorations are not cleared away so as to leave a few 
open spaces in the average crowded room, the picture 
will appear little more than a confused jumble. 

Try to get the effect as simple as possible, and let the 
photograph consist mostly of plain masses of light and 
shade. Remember that it is the edges of the shadows 
and high lights that give shape to the picture, and make 
it have a striking, bold effect, so that a little judicious 
arrangement to make light objects “tell” against 
dark ones, and vice versa, is well worth the trouble. 
By bringing in a portion of ceiling—especially where it 
comes to a corner—and of open floor-space near the 
front or sides of the picture, the perspective and general 
shape of the interior is suggested with advantage. 
Ugly objects like fireplaces can be hidden, or their 
ungainly lines broken, by a bowl of flowers placed upon 
a small table, or whatever other convenient object 
suggests ‘itself. The space immediately in front of the 
camera must be carefully cleared, otherwise the fore- 
ground will be spoilt by objects such as chair-backs, 
hopelessly out of focus with the rest of the picture. 

Focus generally on the middle distance, then by 
stopping down, all parts of the photograph should be 
reasonably well focussed. Success, of course, will 
depend largely on the exposure given. As instantaneous 
photographs of interiors are rarely, if ever, practicable, 
a stand on which to fix the camera will be found an 
absolute necessity. Exposures, however, need not be 
so protracted as is generally supposed ; with a fairly 
rapid plate two or three seconds should suffice for the 
average, well-lighted interior, except where a yellow 
screen is used. But the judgment of correct exposure 
for interior photography invariably presents great diff- 
culties to the. beginner, and so the following helpful 
table has been appended : 

Table for Rapid Plates (H. and D. about 270). 
Lens aperture with which detail is just scen— 
F/8 F/11 F/16 F/22 F/32 F/45 F/64 
Exposure (in minutes) with aperture F/8— 
6 3 Ij 1 à i5 84 
Additional stop factors. Multiply by— 
I 2 4 8 16 32 O64 
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Method.—Focus the camera with the lens at dts widest 
aperture, then stop down until the detail of the darkest 
object is just visible. The approximate exposure in 
minutes will be found under that heading in the table. 
If in taking the photograph it is wished to use a smaller 
stop, the above exposure must be multiplied by 
the factor for such stop, given in the last line of the 
table. 

Example.—Detail in darkest object just visible when 
using aperture F/45. Required to use aperture F/16 in 
the exposure. Exposure in minutes = іу X4 = {$ 45 
seconds, with a plate whose H. and D. is about 270 
For “ ordinary " plates (Н. апа D. about 135), double 
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this exposure would have to be given. The use of a 
yellow screen would, of course, require the usual 
increase. 

It will be seen that this table automatically adjusts 
itself for all conditions of lighting, though when the 
actinic value is obviously very low, that is, the light 
seems decidedly yellow, a somewhat increased exposure 
would be advisable. Light is poor during the winter 
months, but interior exposures can usually be prolonged 
indefinitely, so that it is at the time of year when 
there is little doing out of doors that novice and expert 
alike can devote their spare time to the interesting 
study of interiors. U. E. D. 
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LADY ARTISTS’ SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


“НЕ Camera Club is fortunate in being able to hold a con- 
tinuous series of exhibitions of pictures for the enjoyment 

and stimulation of the artistic zeal of its members. This gives 
а pleasant indication that the relations between artists and 
photographers are growing closer. They may learn something 
from one another, particularly through experiments in each 
other's mediums. Тһе present, I think, is the first show of 
exclusively women's work that the Club has held, and the 
five ladies who have been invited to contribute are to be con- 
gratulated on having provided an attractive collection. Some 
hold that there is no sex in art, yet on seeing a show of this 
kind one can scarcely overlook its distinctive character. The 
feminine spirit always asserts itself, and it is well that this 
should be so, for, after all, it has its peculiar graces, and it would 
be a pity if they were lost in a mistaken aim at masculinity. 
They are seen in this show, for instance, in the dainty elaboration 
of costume by Miss Gertrude Hammond, whcse clever technique 
in the use of water-colour is well adapted to this purpose. Мо 
male artist could possibly have realised such a conception as 
“ Her First Crinoline," with a pretty child and her doll and nurse 
effectively portrayed in pleasant, reserved colour; nor could 
have quite so intimately suggested the agitation of a damsel 
on reading her first lovc-letter, in а work that has piquant 
charm of design, colour, and execution. We may note also 


the delicate fancy pervading such a design as '' Sir Guyon in 
Acrasia's Bower.” Again, there is the combined tenderness and 
skill characterising Mrs. S. M. Ward's flower subjects, and 
another instance is Miss Amy Durell's sympathetic perception 
of canine individuality in depicting “ Rough" the terrier, 
doubtless a trying model, whose vagaries are apprcpriately 
countered by the simplicity of treatment. This artist has two 
notable works in ‘‘ Gazetted,” where the vivacious movement of 
the female figure is a main factor to success, and “ The Motor 
Girl," a good head, boldly treated in a lively colour scheme. 
Mrs. F. Bristow shows some decorative still-life, and credit is 
also due to her for her handling of a somewhat unpromising 
subject in “ London Backs," though, as she reminds us, light 
and atmospheric colour can redeem anything and tinge it with 
beauty. The versatility of Miss T. M. Hounsfield brings vzlu- 
able aid to the general merit of the collection, and ranges from 
atmospheric scenes with characteristic figures, such as '' Praver 
for the Fishermen (Etaples)," to imaginative allegories, amid 
the striking colour arrangements of which one may find matter 
for reflection on рсасе and war, and on the traditions of ancient 
Egypt. The collection is certain to be appreciated, alike by 
the members and by the visitors who are always drawn to the 
Club's monthly shows. It remains open at 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, until the end of September. 
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SEPIA-TONED BROMIDES: THE USE OF BARIUM SULPHIDE. 


By DAVID IRELAND. | 
Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


ITH remarkable unanimity the manufacturers of bromide 

paper continue to prescribe sodium sulphide as the agent 
to be employed for producing prints of sepia tone. The reason 
is difficult to find, the compound in question being onc of the 
most unstable ever called into the service of the photographic 
art. Sodium sulphide is strongly deliquescent, and after assum- 
ing the liquid condition is prone to decomposition, one of the 
products being sodium hvposulphite, and its use in this state 
results in the ruin of any bromide print to which it may be 
applied. 

Тһе writer has fong discarded sodium sulphide in favour of 
ammonium sulphide, which possesses the advantage of being 
immune from liability to dangerous decomposition, and is at 
present only one-eighth the price of the sodium compound. 
These two darkening agents, however, have one defect in common 


British-made Metol.—We have received a sample of the pure 
British-made metol now being placed on the market by Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., under the 
name of Metol-Johnsons. We hope to report fully on this 
shortly. 

Boots’ Snapshot Indieator.—An ingenious exposure guide for 
users of snapshot cameras and cameras with only one fixed 
“instantaneous " speed (approximately 1-25th sec.) has been 
issued by Messrs. Boots. For the particular purpose for which 
it is intended, it should prove of the greatest value, and all 
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—that of exercising a softening influence on the gelatine surface 
of bromide paper, which is apt to lead to abrasions and, in hot 
weather, to blisters. 

Once becoming known, it appears probable that both these 
reagents will be replaced by barium sulphide, which produces 
a rather finer, slightly cooler sepia tone than either of the fore- 
going, and softens the surface of the print not at all, a property 
which should commend barium sulphide to those resident in 
warm Climates. Another point in its favour is that it is 
entirely without odour, an advantage which will be welcomed 
by the more fastidious. 

A drachm or so is shaken up in about ten ounces of warm water, 
the insoluble portion allowed to settle, the clear solution poured 
off from the residue and employed after the prints have been 
bleached and washed in the usual manner. 


—_ — —— 


amateurs with cheap cameras with shutters of the type men- 
tioned above should apply to the nearest Boots depot for one 
of these little indicators. It is printed on a stout card and sold 
at 2d. Ё 
** How to Make Portraits ** is the title of the latest of the 
Practical Photography Booklets (No. 6) edited by F. R. Fraprie, 
F.R.P.S. (editor of “ American Photography "). The book is 
full of useful practical suggestions for successful work, and is 
obtainable from the American Photographic Publishing Co.. 
221, Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., price Is. 6d. 
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"Y HE produc tion of 
a first-class 
lantern slide is 

acknowledged to be a 

hall mark of good technique. 

р. Not only is this so, but a good 

lantern slide goes even one 

better, and gives a picture with 

a far longer range of tones and 

more delicate gradations than 

any other printing process, with the exception perhaps of 
the multiple gum. 

Again, lantern slides provide those workers who are of 
an experimental bent with a most interesting and exciting 
field for research. 

On starting lantern-slide making the first stumbling- 
block is, what is the correct density ? А fairly good test 
іп the case of black and white slides is to look through the 
most dense part of the slide at some fairly small print, 
held about two feet behind the slide, illuminated by a 
bat's-wing burner. If now you are able to read the print, 
the slide should, as far as density in the shadows is con- 
cerned, be about right; at the same time the highest 
lights should have a suspicion of a deposit or a very slight 
veil all over them. This type of slide, it will be found, 
works fairly well with any illuminant. 

Warm-toned slides are more difficult to judge, owing 
to the colour of the deposit; the more violet the slide is 
by transmitted light the greater the density. 

It is, of course, whenever possible, best to try slides, 
especially warm-toned ones, in the lantern, as it is only in 
this way that the slide maker can learn the required density 
of his slides. 

With regard to negatives, any type of negative can be 
made to give а good slide, but those most suitable for 
P.O.P. printing will make the best black and white slides, 
but for the warmer tones a thin bright negative will givc 
the brighter slide and the better colour. 

All spots, pinholes, scratches, etc., should be carefully 
“ doctored ’ on the negative. 

The best slides undoubtedly are made by reduction in 
the enlarger ог by copying, etc. Тһе reason for this is not 
difhcult to find. Firstly, it is next door to impossible to 
obfain а negative and lantern plate with true surfaces, 
consequently optical contact cannot be obtained, which 
means an attendant loss of definition in the final slide. 
For the same reason the chances of bits of dust getting 
between the negative and lantern plate will also diminish 
the chances of critical definition. 

Exposure should be such that when the high lights of a 
picture just begin to veil over in the developer, the shadows 
have just sufficient density but are at the same time not 
in the least clogged up or choked. This sounds a tall order, 
but with a little experimenting it will be found quite easy 
to judge the exposure fairly correctly in nine cases out of 
ten. 

Remember that a short exposure to a powerful light gives 
warmer and brighter tones than a lengthy exposure to a 
weak light. 


Developers. 
Warm black, sepia, and warm browns are always the 
favourite tones for effective slides, and the following 


SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON LANTERN SLIDE 


By ADRIAN OPAL. 
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DEVELOPERS. 


Special to `“ The A. P. and Р, N." 
lormule, worked out by the late Mr. 
F. P. Cembrano, can be recommended as among the best 
for this purpose 
Four solutions are required, and all keep well for at least 
а year: 
DO To POSU обалы du s BA stel l 02. 
oodium sulphite .............. 2 02. 
CERIO BONE оз эла ғару еъ 4 drm. 
WOE qua rank дән скы е ЭД 5 Oz. 
No. 2.—Potassium hydrate ............. } oz. 
WOR used e PE TP D ad s 5 OZ. 
(This solution must be well shaken before using.) 
No. 3.—Ammonium bromide ........... 4 oz. 
Water ыы; серті кес Әбд 5 OZ. 
Хо. 4.—Ammonium carbonate .......... 3 oz 
oru iis sare ass Oe oc Barn tions 5 OZ. 


This works well with any lantern plate if balanced up to 
suit that plate. An idea of the colours obtainable with 
various Constituents of developer is appended : 


| Average 
Pyro. No.2. No.3. No. 4. Water. Time of Colour. 
Drops. Drops. Drops. Drops. Oz. Development. 
30 50 30 бо 1} 4 min. Warm black. 
30 50 30 go 2 6 min. Cold sepia. 
30 50 30 100 3 IO min. Warm brown. 
30 50 40 120 4 15 min. Violet black. 


The above gives some idea of the colours obtained with 
various alterations to the developer's composition. Of 
course, the reader may ring any change he cares to try in 
his constituents, and so obtain varying colours. 

After development the plate is swilled, fixed, and washed 
in the ordinary way. 

The next developer recommended is more suitable for 
slow chloride or chloro-bromide plates, but works fairly 
well with the faster ''black tone " bromide plates. 

It is a good acid amidol formula, worked out by 
M. Balagny, and published in the Société Frangaise Pro- 
ceedings. For transparency and beauty of results it is 
hard to beat, whilst the regularity of the pure sepia slide 
obtained is extraordinary. The exposure required is 
normal, and the density of the slide depends on the time 
of development. Ап ауегаре slide should be fully developed 


. in ten minutes; short development gives a weak slide, 


longer development a richer and stronger slide. 
The developer is compounded as follows : 


PRIMAL ese Ses sore e ES AO НЫ is ek II gr. 
Bisulphite of soda solution ........... 34 drm 
Ammonium bromide, 10 per cent. solu- 

|с >), sa К тышта да алыл o Sa а tne 2 drm 
Мы са noe қазыр ысы а vi de IO OZ. 


The sodium bisulphite solution is made by dissolving 
140 gr. of sodium sulphite in 1 oz. of water, and adding the 
above solution to 4} drm. of bisulphite lye solution. 
The bisulphite lye solution can be bought, or it can be made 
by dissolving 3 oz. of sodium sulphite in 7 oz. of warm 
water. When the solution is cool add { oz. of sulphuric 
acid drop by drop, constantly stirring the solution. This 
operation should be performed out of doors, as a great 
quantity of sulphurous acid is given off, which is a most 
irritating gas to inhale. 
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The imàge on making its appearance is of a chocolate- 
brown colour, and as development proceeds the colour 
changes to sepia. | 

This developer has given excellent results with Imperial 
gaslight, Ilford Alpha, Edwards Kristal, and Paget slow. 
Тһе results оп Marion chloro-bromide are fair, the image 
taking a long time to develop, the same thing happening 
with Wrattens. This developer should be used at 65 deg. F. 

The following hydroquinone developer works practically 
with any lantern plate. The developer is made up аз 


follows : 
NU T. Water ead iod eoe SSS IO OZ 
: Sodium sulphite ................. 250 gr. 
Hydroquinone- „ооа: 40 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ............... 250 gr. 
No. 2.— Ammonium bromide ............. 240 gr. 
Ammonium carbonate ............ 240 gr 
Water yore ip PD 10 OZ. 


For black tones take 2 oz. of 1 and 6 drops of 2. For 
warmer tones add more of 2 and prolong exposure. 

The temperature of the developer must be at least 
65 deg. F. The tone given on Paget slow and chloride 
plates in general is a cold sepia, whilst Wratten, Imperial 
special transparency, etc., give a very cold black. Time 
of development, 6 to 10 minutes. 

A most important point in using this developer is to well 
rinse the plates between developing and fixing, otherwise 
a vellow hydroquinone stain is very apt to appear. There 
is also this tendency if developing is forced. 

This note on lantern-slide developers would not be com- 
plete without reference to one worked out by Messrs. 
Kodak for Wratten plates, giving a very fine slate-grey on 
violet-black. The formula is published in their brochure on 
lantern slides, and is thus given : 


ТЕ Бі Гы а сеа ра в 44 g! 
Hydroquinone ............... 22 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............. I OZ. 
Sodium carbonate ........... I 02 
AN Aer VISSER Шаа» 20 02 
No. 2.—Ammonium sulphocyanide .... 2% o7. 
Potassium bromide .......... 60 gr. 
Mater isses ракы еке 10 OZ. 

For use take 7 drm. of 1 and 1 drm. of 2. The plate 
should be developed in 2] minutes at a temperature of 
65 deg. F. The exposure required is 50 per cent. above 
normal. 


As the deposit is white by reflected light, and the image 
therefore hard to judge, it is advisable to work bv timc 
аз much as possible. 


— —— — eiie — —— — 


Photography's Part in the War.- An extremely interesting 
article bearing this title appears in a recent number of our con- 
temporary, '' Country Life." It is from the pen of Mr. Ward 
Muir, and is illustrated with a number of remarkably fine photo- 
graphs taken from aircraft. 


A new journai devoted to the progress and expension of the 
X-ray industry has just been started, and will be published 
periodically. It is entitled “ Sunic Record," and is issued Бу 
Watson and Sons (Electro- Medical), Ltd., of 196. Great Portland 
Street, London, W.r. Copies will be sent free to all interested 
in X-ray matters on application to the above address. 

Evening Classes.— The classes under the direction of Mr. John 
II. Gear, at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, Barbican, 
will carry on as usual and be open to both sexes, whether amateur 
or professional. The subjects taught will embrace a wide range 
and be suitably arranged for the beginner as well as the more 
advanced worker. The first class will be held at 6.30, and a 
second at 7.45, commencing on Wednesday, October 3. Young 
photographers desirous of entering the R.F.C. ог К.Х.А.5. 
Photography Sections will find the tuition given to be of great 
assistente. A cord to the Institute Manager will bring full 
particulars. 
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Е i M 
PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ANIMALS.-—One of the secrets of success in 
this branch of work is in catching and retaining for a moment 
the attention of the animal. This can usually be done by making 
a suitable noise. Dogs—-the buzz of a bee or mew of a cat. 
Cats—a scratching noise, such as one can make by drawing a 
pin over rough paper. Young cats are usually attracted bv 
slowly moving a feather attached to a bit of thread. Cotes 
generally pay notice to the well-imitated bark of a dog. Sheep 
are similarly attracted, but in their case the noise if too loud 
will set them on the run. Horses can usually be attracted by 
a shrill whistle. 1% has been stated that horses can hear а 
higher note than that barely audible by human ears. Poultry — 
everyone is familiar with the clucking sound usually made in 
the farmyard by those who feed the fowls. —F. C. I.. 

* * * 


STORING FILM NEGATIVES.— Film negatives tend to accumu- 
late, especially in the case of the smaller sizes, and some system 
in storing them becomes necessary. Many inventions are on 
the market for this purpose, all more or less expensive, and the 
following method may be adopted with equal success, as it 
allows any desired negative to be found in a very few moments. 
The plan is to put each negative into a separate envelope, 
giving it a number, and making a corresponding entry in an 
index book. The envelopes may be had in almost the very 
size that the worker may require, ranging from the '' seed 
packet," which is ideal for small film negatives up to 5 by 4 
and half-plate. These envelopes should always be kept in 
their proper numerical order, preferably in the flat tobacco 
tins. One point in favour of this method is that all data apper- 
taining to the negative may be written on the outside of the 
envelope, such as its exposure, details of its subject for press 
purposes, and various exposures on specified papers for contact 
printing or enlarging. The protection offered by the envelope 
is also of immense advantage, as, even when dry, roll-film nega- 
tives have a very delicate surface that is easily scratched or 
abraded. If they are enclosed and handled carefully this 


cannot occur. R. M. F. 


* * * * * 


PHYSICAL REDUCTION FOR NEGATIVES.— Ground cuttlefish 
and resin mixed in equal parts make a very good powder for 
rubbing down an over-dense part of a negative. The best 
way to use it is to take some of the powder on the finger tip 
and rub with a circular motion on the part to be reduced. If 
the part is too small for this method, use the powder on the 
point of a paper stump. For large spaces, where more friction 
can be used, fine pumice and the finest grade of emery mixed 
together make a very good powder. The emery should be 
the grade used by opticians and jewellers. The Professional 
Photographer. 


* * * * * 


DIFFUSING THE Focus.— It is sometimes wanted to secure an 
even softness in the definition over the entire picture, and for 
this a soft-focus lens is generally regarded as an cssential. The 
present writer recently, when attempting a landscape subject, 
managed this by puffing a cloud of cigarette smoke across the 
lens during a rather long exposure. The result was an agreeable 
softness over the whole of the picture. This, however, needs 
some care, and to secure the best result a good quantity of 
smoke should be drawn into the mouth, and then sharply 
exhaled in the form of a cloud across the lens, the reason for 
sharp exhalation being to break up tendrils of smoke that would 
have a bad effect upon the picture and produce streaks. The 
above has been suggested before when diffusion is wished for, 
when using the enlarging lantern, but we have never seen it 
previously advocated as a valuable aid in landscape or even 
portrait work in securing an even diffusion over every plane 
in the composition. M. F. 
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MOTHER'S JOY. By Mrs. R. M. WELLER. 
The original, a bromide print (39x61), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competilion. 
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A NOVEMBER EVENING. By W. Hiv. 
The original, a bromide print (74 хо), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT. By A. Cowan THOMSON. 


The original, a bromide print (6} х8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
185 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Laneashire and Cheshire Union. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 
are acting very wisely in the decision they have taken 
that the high-quality standard of competition prints 
and slides should be maintained even if the sets have 
to suffer a substantial reduction in numbers. As 
may be expected, the restrictions on outside photo- 
graphy have had a serious effect both on number 
an uality of the competition prints and slides, 
and the same may be said of the prints and slides 
sent in “ not for competition." Consequently the 
slide box and the portfolio will not contain so many 
slides or prints as in previous years. It bas been 
urged that even if a society could not muster enough 
work to make up a set good to merit a place in the 
competition, there is no reason why they should not 
send in a few good examples to inake up the number. 
Many members, says the federation secretary, have 
lots of good negatives made before the war. Prints 
or slides from these have probably never been seen. 
However, such as we have we give to the societies, 
and if your society has not already secured dates 
for the print portfolios and the slide box to visit, 
then action should be taken at once to secure thein 
by writing to the print or slide secretaries. 


Federation Competitiens. 


The result of the 1017 competitions are made 
known as follows :—In Class 2, for societies with 
over fifty and under one hundred members, who 
respectively have to contribute nine prints or seven 
slides, the awards are: For prints, Darwen Photo- 
graphic Society 52 points, Oldham Photographic 
Society 28 points, and Stalybridge 17 points. For 
lantern slides: Oldham Photographic Society 37 

ints, and Darwen Photographic Socicty 34 points. 
Pe will thus be seen that Darwen takes the certificate 
for the prints, and Oldham for the slides. In Class 3, 
for societies with not more than fifty members, there 
appears to have been slightly better competition. 
These societies must contribute six prints or five 
slides. For prints: Preston Camera Club was 
awarded 21 points, Burnley Mechanics 18 points, 
Kendal 12 points, Todmorden to points. For lantern 
slides, Kendal Photographic Society secured 26 points, 
Burnley Mechanics 15 points, Preston Camera Club 
15 points, Todmorden Photographic Society 9 points. 
In this class Preston Camera Club secured the certi- 
ficate for prints, and Kendal for slides. The judgiug 
was done at Manchester by a full board of judges, 
and the awards, which are most artistically designed 
certificates, printed on carbon in the best Raines 
style, are to be presented at the annual meeting of 
the Federation, by President.T. Lee Syms, at Liver- 
pool, on December 1. i 


Yorkshire West Riding Again. 


What stupid fellows these Yorkshire police inust 
be over the permit question! One of my correspon- 
dents who does not wish his identity to be disclosed 
expresses surprise on reading my paragraph headed 
" The First Stumble "іп the issue of August 20, for, 
says һе,“ I am a frequent visitor at Ilkley and that 
district, and always have тлу camera with me. I 
inquired at Ilkley police station if photography was 
forbidden, and was told that if I kept clear of railways 
and bridges, and annoyed no,one, the police would 
raise no objection." Again twenty miles higher up 
Wharfedale than Ilkley the same gentleman was 
informed by the police that all photographic restrictions 
were withdrawn in the West Riding of Yorkshire. My 
equally trustworthy correspondent who was the 
subject of '" The First Stumble " evidently was the 
victim of something that had disagreed with the 
digestive powers of the official mind. With apologies 
to my present correspondent I may add I should not 
have mentioned it further if I had not received another 
letter from a district not so very far away, also in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 


NOTE.—* The A. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition closes on October 18th. Full 


* Sulphurlander * Blufled. 


My correspondent, who appears to revel under 
the disguise of * Sulphurlander "— so you may guess 
his habitation—writes : '* In your issue of August 20 
° Ariel’ says, ‘I most emphatically state that 
the restrictions regarding photography and sketching 
have been withdrawn from every part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire.’ This I am sure is a mistake, 
as the following experience in the Ripon area will 
show. My own quarterly permit was granted as 
usual, to expire at the end of October. А friend of 
mine, à local magistrate, asked me where he could 
get a pennit. I gave him the address, and he, with 
full particulars and photograph, duly applied. Result - 
a notification that the permits could not be granted, 
as they did not intend to isgue апу fresh permits. 
Another friend, who had a permit, sent it to the 
authority for renewal, and was refused, being told 
that there were already sufficient pennits issued for 
Harrogate. Recently when in Knaresborough having 
an hour to spare I went into the castle yard and 
exposed a few films with a pocket Kodak. The keeper 
came and said I must not take photographs. He 
had strict orders, recently issued by the police, that 
cameras must not be used, and if I persisted he would 
call the police, who are located quite near. I then 
showed iny permit, and all was right." 


More Blufi. 

I really must answer my friend “ Sulphurlander " 
in detail, mainly because there may be others who 
fear to set themselves up in dispute when receiving 
a peremptory order to desist. What I said on August 
20 I adhere to even more emphatically to-day, and 
on the question of dates it applied to a period of one 
week previous to that date, if not more. 1f the local 
magistrate he refers to allowed himself to be bluffed 
after that date I hope he will now take the bluffer 
to task. How could they issue “ any fresh permits" 
when there was nothing to permit? Again, the friend 
who had a permit and sent it to the authority for 
renewal, and was told there were already sufficient 
permits issued for Harrogate—again more bluff. 
Now as to Knaresborough. It may reasonably be 
urged that photography should not be allowed froin 
the point our friend refers to, because one has not 
to move his point of view many yards and a very 
important railway bridge is included, but neither 
the police nor the permit he had in his pocket can 
give him permission to photograph that railway 
bridge. It is expressly forbidden by Regulation 19 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations. Conse- 
quently the permit he had was entircly irrelevant, 
and, provided he kept from the railway and bridges, 
the views in the castle square were not restricted or 
forbidden. 1 wish he had let the keeper call the 
police, and then the real obstructionist would have 
been found. If any more of my Yorkshire friends 
are molested in the manner indicated I would suggest 
they at once complain to the chief constable, county 
police office, Wakefield. 


Progressive South London. 

The South London Photographic Society do not 
propose to issue a new handbook for this year—a 
war-time economy one must agree with. 
has not prevented their issuing a most excellent 
syllabus of lectures and a fine series of monthly com- 


petitions. In particular there are two subjects 
which have perhaps a special interest. One is named 
'" Garden Photography," which is а seasonable and 


topical variation of ''flower photography." This 
year it may also patriotically include '' cabbage- 
patch photography," and many interesting lantern 
slides may be the result. The other subject іс“ The 
Photographic Studio and Premises," by Mr. Drink- 
water Butt, F.R.P.S., which is to be fully illustrated 
by the lantern. I remember, many years ago, being 
the joint possessor of a key of a very ancient-looking 
studio, four floors up, along with twelve other sound - 


It, however, 


By “ARIEL.” 


winded individuals, who used to get alot of fun and 
some excellent pictures out of the venture. I think 
it was six shillings a week rent, and it run us into an 
outlay of about sixpence a week each. 


Where Interest ік Made. 

It was good fun, and we got some excellent experi- 
ence in that garretstudio. ] have many times 
thought it worth the attention of societies to seek 
out a suitable spot where a studio can be fixed up, 
along with dark-room accommodation. А wooden 
erection on the ground floor plan is not a prohibitive 
proposition, that is at pre-war prices, but not just 
now. From ten to twenty pounds would provide 
the erection complete, and any corner that gets the 
right light does the rest. It is such go-ahead societies 
as South London that could put it into execution 
any time they wanted. They are wonderful ou 
competitions. There is a silver medal for a lecturette 
competition. A silver medal for the best three 
slides, only you must tell their tale for a period not 
longer than ten minutes, and the tale must refer to 
a 1917 excursion. Then we have a challenge shield 
for a** London ” competition, “ Man know thy —City."' 
For a novelty they offer a silver medal for the best 
monochrome rendering of a given coloured picture. 


One a Month. 


The South Suburban Photographic Society are 
also cutting out the 1917 handbook, probably follow- 
ing the example of their guiding star, the R. P. s. 
Affiliation, who have also suspended the'* Red Book." 
The old Lamp will, however, admit you to Aladdin's 
Cave on Friday, October 12, the Red Book night, 
when all the societies who have sworn allegiance 
and other things will beat up at 35, Russell Square. 
The South Suburban, among other good things, have 
appointed а very strong committee and several 
notable officials to '* carry оп”; but is one lecture 
a month all they can muster? I hope there аге 
more, yet the syllabus to hand does not disclose 
them. 


Leicester Opens Smartly. 

From Leicester I continue to have good reports. 
Naturally they are extremely thankful that the 
restrictions have been taken off the counties of Leicester 
and Rutland, and that members are therefore free 
to photograph where they like, providing they respect 
the prohibition on anything of naval or military 
importance or likely to be useful to the enemy—-even 
prisoners of war. Three new members are in the 
list for election, and the society opens a strong winter 
programme on Thursday, October 4, with Mr. James 
Shaw, of Manchester, in the title-róle, " Three Men 
ina Car." Thanks to the offer of several of the 
Leicester leading workers there has been little diff- 
culty in arranging the winter programme. In fact, 
says Mr. Secretary, so easy has n the task that he 
is faced with the difficulty of not finding enough 
dates to go round. Moral - work overtime. 


A Dual Syllabus. 

The Leeds Camera have not completed their syllabus, 
yet have many details of interest to tell me concern- 
ing it. It will be remembered I referred to a fusion 
of interests between them and the Leeds Photographic 
Society in respect to about a dozen lectures, and as 
these include such well-known names as A. S. Galt, 
Leeds University ; Rev. W. Booth, W. E. Tindall, 
R.B.A., Percy Lund, Rev. Hargreaves Cooper, Jasper 
Atkinson, T. Lee Syms, W. Thomas, F.R.P.S., little 
more need be said than that Leeds ought to have 
crowded houses every night of the session. ‘The rest 
of the Leeds Camera syllabus is to be filled on a plan 
of demonstrations, something in the order of lenses, 
development, improving the negative, camera me- 
chanics, dark-room dodges, Paget process, and re- 
serving a couple of dates in March for an exhibition 
which, I am told, the council are determined to keep 


going. 


particulars and Coupons are repeated this week on page il. of wrapper. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
WITH A SINGLE STAND CAMERA. 


М article appeared in THE A. P. 

some little time ago describing a 
method of taking stereoscopic photo- 
graphs with a one-lens hand camera. 
The simple device illustrated here is 
intended for use with a tripod, and 
ensures an accurate stereoscopic render- 
ing with an ordinary camera. 

Two alternative types of baseboard 
are shown, which when screwed to the 
tripod enable the camera to be shifted 
34 inches to the right or left without 
moving the tripod. The normal eye 


SECTION 
ire = — 


centres of an adult are from 34 to 3] in. 
apert, and two views taken at this lens 
separation give in the stereoscope the 
correct form and depth as seen by the 
eyes. 

For this adapter beech is the best 
wood, but mahogany will do. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the baseboard, 
5» in. long by about 2 in. wide and ріп. 
thick. 

Plane it true and square; centre it 
both ways, and dril with a Jennings 
twist bit two 5-16ths in. holes, the centres 
of which are 3] in. apart. Drill from 
both sides so as not to splinter the wood. 
Mark the sides of slot, and cut out with 
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a keyhole or fret saw ; clean up with a 
paring chisel, and finish with a flat file. 
Plane up a strip 1 by ? by 5? in., glue 
and screw it to one long edge of base- 
board, flush at bottom and projecting 
one-eighth of an inch at top, as fig. 5. 
This forms a shoulder or guide against 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


are invited 


which the back of camera is pressed, so 
as to ensure it being in the same vertical 
plane after shifting. 

The distance of this from centre of 
slot must equal that of camera back from 
centre of camera-screw bush. 

Fig. 2 shows back view, and fig. 5 a 
section of base, and fig. 3 a plan of 
packing between same and tripod, slotted 
to enable the clamping screw to pass 
when sliding camera along. 

Bore hole in packing of the correct 
size to receive a screw bush to take 
tripod screw. 

Glue and screw with two No. 4 counter- 
sunk steel screws three-quarters of an 
inch long, the 
block to base- 
board,first drill- 


PLAN OF ing and coun- 
Boarp tersinking same. 

parr The depth of 
slot in block 


must be sufh- 
cient to allow 
head of clamp- 
ing screw to 


pass. 
ғ“. Тһе easiest 
ELFVATION way to form 


this slot is to 
turn a block 
2in. wide by 2 in. deep, and drill a r in. 
hole through the sides; saw down the 
middle as dotted in fig. 4, and plane 
smooth. 

A washer must be placed between 
head of clamping screw and baseboard. 
Screw the block to the tripod, set up 
camera in centre, and compose the 
picture; shift it to the left, as far as 
slot will allow, and expose plate. Change 
plate, slack screw, and shift camera 
three and a quarter inches to the right 
(the full extent of slot in baseboard), 
and again expose. 


A servicecble but simpler form of 


baseboard is shown іп fig. 6. This has 
no packing piece or slot, but merely 
three holes, one for tripod screw and 
bush, the two others, three and a quarter 
centres, being for the two exposures. 

This is screwed to tripod, and camera 
set up over each hole in turn. 

There is more danger of shifting the 
tripod, but it is easier to make and 
takes up less room in the pocket; 3 in. 
and ] in. fretwood will be found con- 
venient, and the bush and screw can be 
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obtained from Messrs. Lancaster and 
Sons of Birmingham. 
J. D. W. 


—»590— 


LIGHT FILTERS. 


NE of the most convenient methods 

of using a light filter on a hand 
camera is in conjunction with the lens 
hood designed by Mr. Grainger, and 
described in Тне А. P. of June 26, 1916, 
P. 513. 
The filter should be purchased in the 
form of gelatine film, and should not be 
bound up between glass, as this tends 


to produce distortion of the image, 
besides considerably adding to the 
weight. 


A square of film should be obtained 
of sufficient size to permit of the use 
of the lens at full aperture, and this 
film should be placed between two 
square pieces of thin cardboard, from 
each of which a hole has been cut of the 
required size, and then bound up with 
passe-partout binding in the same manner 
as a lantern slide. This “ slide " should 
be of such a size as to fit easily into the 
lens hood, and be just less than the 
wooden base on which the hood is built. 

To use the filter it should be slipped 
into the open lens hood, and gentlv 
pushed up to the basc; and to keep it 
{тот falling out it is advisable to have 
two short wires, bent L-shaped, fixed опе 
at the top and the other at the bottom. 
These wires, after the filter is inserted, 
should be pushed through the top and 
bottom flaps for a little way at a distance 
of about one-eighth of an inch from the 
base. | 

These L-shaped wires can be kept in 
place by very small screws to which 
they are affixed, and be turned away 
when not required. 

When not in use the filters are best 
kept in stiff envelopes, such as formed 
by folding a postcard, and binding up 
two sides with passe-partout binding. 

This whole arrangement is compact 
and light, and adds little weight to 
one's outfit, besides being economical, 
for filters can be obtained as film for a 
few pence each, so that a useful set 
can be made up for a couple of shillings. 

J. R. B. 


--<сосС-- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOLTS AND NUTS. 


NE good reason why brass or 
Q nickel-plated bolts should always 
be employed on photographic apparatus 
is the fact that they are not liable to 
rust like iron. However, if steel bolts 
have been used, and are found to be 
rusty, they can be cleaned in the follow- 
ing manner. Dip the bolt into oil, and 
sift over it some very fine emery powder. 
some of which wil adhere to the oiled 
surface. А piece of rag worked round 
the bolt so as to penetrate to the bottom 
of the threads will then remove the 
rust. To clean the inside of the nut, 
work up and down the bolt repeatedly, 
using plenty of oil and ee 
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MORE ABOUT EXPOSURE AND DISTANCE. 


OTES FOR 


NOVICES 
in our issue 
of August 13 
explained the 
need for 
varying  ex- 
posures in 
accor dance 
with the dis- 
tance between the 
camera and the 
nearest shadow or 
dark object included 

— in the picture. Тһе 

point of the lesson 
was this, that when we have ascer- 
tained correct exposure (ог ап 
average subject, we must consider 
the character of the special subject we 
are taking, and modify exposure ac- 
cordingly. The table we printed 
was of ‘ Relative Exposures," “апа 
the figures and fractions had no 
definite time value but merely a ratio 
value. 

We have a letter from a correspon- 
dent, however, which raises certain 
points, and as these may be difficulties 
to other readers as well, we have 
thought it best to devote a complete 
lesson to dealing with them. Ош 
correspondent writes : 


“In your August 13 issue you gave 
an article on exposures for relative 
distances, and accompanied it by a 
table of exposures. But you did not 
make it clear to me, a tyro, how that 
table was to be read. Take Class A, 
for instance. For exposures where the 
dark object is beyond a quarter of a 
mile, you give one-sixteenth. Does 
this mean an exposure of one-sixteenth 
of a second, F/8, in full sun, at noon, 
or what? But it cannot be, for 
surely two seconds in Class F would be 
too long for everything but the objects 
in shade. | 

“Апа then I am puzzled to know 
how I am to allow for varying weather 
conditions, hours of the day, and 
seasons of the year, if I am to read 
the table as I have imagined.” 


We need not say we are always glad 


to get such letters as this, which show 
us where our readers find their diffi- 
culties. A point which we did not 
mention, as we were dealing with rela- 
tive exposures, was that the Bee Meter, 
which we often use, has no subject 
scale, and our table of relative ex- 
posures is to be taken as for use 
in conjunction with that, or any 
similar meter which may be so un- 
provided. 

There are many ways in which the 
correct or approximately correct ex- 
posure may be ascertained (it is doubt- 
ful if we usually get nearer than 
“ approximately "). Let us consider 
some of them. 


I. EXPOSURE TABLES. 


We might take a diary and in each 
day's space make a table, writing down 
about a score of different subjects and 
giving the exposures required under, 
say, five qualities of light and for 
various hours of the day. Then we 
should only need to turn to September 
17, ог whatever the date might be, 
decide for ourselves what the light was 
like, and so read off the exposure. But 
this would be cumbersome, and quite 
unnecessarily so, because the average 
seasonal conditions do not vary very 
much in a week, or even in a month 
for that matter. Further, we don't 
need to include twenty different 
subjects, because in many cases the 
differences would be so slight as not 
to be worth making when setting the 
shutter. Our table of subjects, classi- 
fied according to the distance of the 
nearest shadow, ctc., shows six groups. 
Our A. P. AND Р. М. Exposure Table, 
printed each month, usually shows siy 
groups (if we exclude the portraits 
indoors), and an exposure calculator 
before us as we write includes seven 
groups, excluding clouds on the one 
hand and interior subjects on the 
other. 

It will be clear that our diary ex- 
posure table can be very materially 
reduced in bulk, and this is what 15 
done in Тне A. P. AND P. М. Exposure 
Table, which, broadly speaking, pro- 
vides for contingencies on any day of 


the year. The following points may 
be noted : 

(1) Seasonal variations in light— 
Allowed for month by month. 

(2) Hourly variations in light— 
Allowed for; see first para- 
graph of table. 

(3) Weather variations of light— 
Exposures given for sunshine, 
and to be doubled if cloudy. 

(4) Stop in lens—-Exposures are 
for F/8. 

(5) Speed of plate—Exposures 
given for five groups of plates. 

(6) Subject—Exposures given for 
six groups of subjects. 

Let us make it quite clear that this 
monthly exposure table is self-con- 
tained, and that a table of distances, 
or of subjects classified according to 
the distance of the shadow, etc., does 
not need to be used, being, in fact, 
incorporated. 

Then one might ask, what more is 
required ? Well, if the worker will 
copy out on a postcard the table of 
subjects and the exposures for the 
grade of plate he is using, and the first 
paragraph giving the hourly variations 
in the light, he will be fairly well 
equipped for exposures for the month. 
But such a table only allows for two 
conditions of light, that is for sunshine 
and sun obscured, and to introduce 
further variations in a table is to run 
the risk of making it too bulky and 
confused. 


II. EXPOSURE CALCULATORS. 

Such extra allowances may һе 
managed better in a calculator. such as 
that in the Burroughs and Wellcome 
Pocket Book, or the one issued by the 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., which we 
have found admirable. The Imperial 
Reckoner gives five weather varia- 
tions: (1) Sunshine with white clouds. 
(2) Sunshine with blue sky. (3) Cloudy. 
(4) Dull. (5) Very dull. This corre- 
sponds very closely with Hurter and 
Driffield’s classification in their “Ас- 
tinograph,” in which they took “mean” 
light, i.e. average, as the light when 
one could not be quite sure whether 
one's body was producing a cast 
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shadow or not. Putting the two side 
by side we have: 


IMPERIAL. HURTER AND 


DRIFFIELD. 
(1) Sun, white clouds .. Very bright. 
(2) Sun, blue sky .. Bright. 
(3) Cloudy . Mean light. 


(4) Dull .. .. Dull. 
(5) Very dull . Very dull. 


We have put these two in parallel 
columns thus because we think the 
Н. and D. definition of '' mean” 
light may be very helpful as a starting 
point. This deals with the Weather 
variations (i.e., 3, above). Seasonal 
variations 1, and Hourly variations 2, 
are dealt with by a “Table of Light 
Values " on the back of the Reckoner ; 
and this is so simple that any one can 
refer to it and set the sliding scale on 
the Reckoner in a moment. 

The slide which has been set for the 
light carries on it the plate speeds, 
and if the subject, on a second sliding 
scale, is brought opposite the speed 
of the plate in use, the required ex- 
posure may be read off at once for 
any stops. 

The principal advantage of a calcu- 
lator is that its bulk is a good deal less 
than that of a series of exposure tables, 
and further that it may include more 
variations of any factor without 
becoming unduly complicated. 

Both tables and calculators, how- 
ever, can only be used in the latitudes 
for which they are designed. Thus 
the Imperial Reckoner states that its 
“Table of Light Values ” is for lati- 
tudes about 53 deg. N., i.e. Ireland, 
England and Wales, and southern 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
mid-Russia, and British Columbia. 
This is not a serious objection, though 
it means that a soldier going, say, to 
Salonica would need to use a different 
table for the new latitude, which table, 
however, is readily obtainable. 

Again, let us make it quite clear 
that such a calculator as this, allows 
for all the factors we gave above, 
including the various kinds of subject, 
because a ''subject scale " is incor- 
porated. 


III. EXPOSURE METERS. 

The exposure meter, or actinometer, 
differs from Tables or Calculators in 
this respect: we make an actual 
measurement of the actinic strength 
of the light at the time we are going to 
take the photograph, and this gives 
us the actual light value and needs no 
allowance for hour of the day, time 
of year, weather conditions, or latitude. 
Thus of the six factors given above, 
we can bracket together r, 2 and 3 
when using any actinometer. We thus 
get : 


Actual strength of light measured : 
(1) Seasonal variations in light. 
(2) Hourly variations in light. 
(3) Weather variations of light. 


Set by scale: 


(4) Stop in lens. 
(5) Speed of plate. 


Varied, and must be classified : 
(6) Subject. 

We are now referring to the Watkins 
Bee Meter. This is provided with 
scales for Light, Stop, and Plate, and 
a fourth on which we read off the 
required Exposure. But there is no 
subject scale, though some of the later 


meters have a short subject classifi- 


cation stamped on the back of the 
meter, and we believe this 15 the case 
also with the Wynne meter. 

Now in using the Bee Meter we pro- 
ceed as follows : Turn on fresh sensitive 
paper, keeping it covered with the 
thumb. Then hold the meter out at 
arm’s length, but still in the shadow 
of the head if there is direct light, 
counting seconds 1, 2, 3, 4—1; 
I, 2, 3, 4—2 ; 1,2, 3, 4—3; speaking 
the words at an ordinary rate of 
speaking, or one may say 1 little 
second, 2 little seconds, and so on. 
As soon as the yellow-sensitive paper 
has got to look neither lighter nor 
darker than the printed tint, stop 
counting, and you have the “light 
time." Suppose it is 11 seconds. If 
using а Wellington “ Speedy " plate, 
which is, shall we say, 250 Watkins, 
and you are working at F/11, you will 
bring F/1i1 on the “stop scale” 
against 250 on the “ plate scale," and 
then looking for 11 on the “light 
scale" read against it on the “ ex- 
posure scale" the figure 711, with а 
little comma in front of it. That comma 
means that it is a fraction of a second, 
that is 1-11th sec. (There are a lot of 
elevens іп this, but it is simply а 
coincidence ! In actual work we 
should read it as 1-1oth second, that 
being most probably the nearest 
shutter speed. 

Now we have got to the point where 
our table of distances comes іп. We 
have arrived at an exposure, but 1/ is 
the exposure for the average subject 
only. That is, for class Ein the table 
which we are printing again. But this 
table tells us that ‘if our subject 15 
Class F, i.e. has shadows only seven 
or eight fect, say, from the camera, 
we must not give this 1-10th second, 
but twice as much, which is 1-5th 
second (+ X 2 = fo X 1 = f = 5). Again, 
if our subject is in Class C, we must not 
give I-Ioth second, but only a quarter 
of this, or 1-40th second (ra x 4 = 4^). 

When making these variations for 
subject one does not need to split 
hairs. That is, if the exposure as 
indicated by the meter is 1-32па 
second, and the subject being photo- 
graphed is Class C, we should give 
I-128th second. Probably we have no 
such speed. If, however, our shutter 
speeds are accurate, and we give 
r- raooth second, we shall find our nega- 
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tive perfectly satisfactory. The 
exposure might be as short as this 
with the plate mentioned and the F/8 
stop in good summer light, but with 
many shutters it would be safer to 
stop down rather than to give (or 
trust the shutter to give) a true 1- 1ooth 
second. It will be clear that 1-32nd 
second at F/8 for Class E must be 
I-128th second (or a quarter as long) 
for Class C, but this quartering of the 
exposure may be done by using F/16 
instead of F/8, and still keeping to the 
1-32nd second shutter speed. The one 
method lets the same volume of light 
through the lens for a quarter of the 
time; the other lets a quarter of the 
volume of light through the lens for 
the same time. Thus the light effect 
on the plate is the same. The advan- 
tage here is that the speed marked 
I-32nd second is much more likely 
to be approximately correct than the 
speed marked 1-128th (or say 1-1ooth) 
of а second. ' 


OF 
SUBJECT TABLE. RATIO 


EXPOSURE. 
(A) Open sea and sky, distant 
snows. Nearest shadow or 
dark object beyond } mile т, 
(B) Coloured cloud, open beach 
‚ scenes. Shadow, etc., 300 
It. tO 1 mile 55245250520 
(C) Open landscape, light fore- 
ground. Shadow, etc., тоо 
It. to 300 ft. 5.5244. 
(D) Ordinary landscape. Shadow, 
etc., 30 ft. to roo ft. ...... 
(E) Average subject, street 
scenes with near figures. 
Shadow, etc., 10 to 30 ft. I 
(F) Near dark foreground. 
Shadow, etc., within 10 ft. 2 


We have given three methods of 
arriving at good exposure, but we 
urge the novice to use one until he 
can obtain good results. Опе can 
get from London to Manchester bv 
Midland, Great Central, ог North- 
Western Railways, but one does not 
try to travel by all three, and it 15 
not even very wise to go by one and 
send luggage by another! We have 
given the three methods as clearly as 
possible, and as the old market woman 
said, ' You pays your money and 
takes your choice.” 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 

“The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses." 

“ Simple Camera Facts." 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses." 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens." 

““ How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

“ About the Fixing Bath." 

Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

N interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
iN In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
ж other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


ГнотосвАРНІС News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


Various Toples. 
(1) In connection with chromium intensifier can 
I use ало] for redeveloping the negative? (2) 
What is the best way of enamelling gloss 
poan on glass? Have tried wax and benzol, 
ut the prints come off patchy. (3) Can Seltona 
glossy be enamelled ? 
V. F. (W. Kilburn). 
(1) We have successfully used several 
of the usual developers, but do not 
recollect if azol was one of them or not. 
But we should have no hesitation in 
employing it with every confidence. (2) 
We do not profess to know the one best 
and only way, etc. Plate glass and benzol 
solution of wax is one good way. Clean 
and dry-polish the glass thoroughly, 
then rub it well and evenly all over with a 
little of the wax solution, leaving the 
merest trace of wax on the glass. Your 
failures point in the direction of uneven 
waxing. (3) We see no reason why not ; 
but why try to make a glossy print still 
more glossy ? There is no use or attraction 
in an extremely glossy surface, which 
possesses certain disadvantages. 


Portraiture. 


What I complain of is the fearful amount of 
detail and lack of softness, as the enclosed will 
illustrate, etc. M. B. (Farnham). 


From a sharp negative one may get a 
soft print by using a rough or matt print- 
ing surface, or by interposing betwecn the 
negative and printing paper a sheet of 
thin clear celluloid, e.g., a film negative 
with the emulsion or coatings removed, 
or a very thin piece of clear glass. Ог you 
can get a softer negative by using a 
larger stop, or by focussing for the nearest 
point of the sitter and then extending the 
bellows a trifle more. Ог, again, you can 
rack the lens to and fro during exposure ; 
or you can focus sharply and then inter- 
pose between the lens and sitte1 a piece 
of thick plate glass during exposure; or 
you can use a spectacle uncorrected lens ; 
Or you can use a pinhole in place of lens. 
Perhaps we can extend this list of sugges- 
tions if you should find it difficult to get 
a soft picture. 


Lantern Slides by Reduction. 
I have the loan of a half-plate enlarger, 8] in. 
condenser, 9 in. lens F/6. I wish to make lantern 
slides from 5 by 4 and quarter-plate negatives, 
etc. J. K. (Wavertree). 
As you are familiar with the usual pro- 
cedure of making enlargements you should 
have no diffculty in making what Tommy 
calls ensmallmentis. (1) Put a 5 by 4 


cation). 
to the 
London, W C.2.and marked ‘‘ Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 
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negative in the carrier. (2) On the easel 
pin up a 3} by 3} white card the same 
thickness as a lantern slide. (3) Focus the 
negative sharply on to this card and well 
within its limits, i.e. allowing a clear 
space of at least one-eighth inch all the 
way round. (4) Cap the lens with yellow 
glass. (5) Replace the 3} by 3} card by a 
lantern plate held ір position by drawing 
pins. Expose and develop in the usual 
way. Reducing 5 in. on the negative to 
3 in. on the lantern plate is a ratio of 
5to3,or$. So with a 9 in. lens this will 
have to be about 24 in. from the negative, 
and say 144 in. from the easel. Speed of 
lantern plates and bromide paper varies 
considerably, as you may see by referring 
to the Burroughs-Wellcome Exposure 
Record Pocket Book. In this (p. 219) 
Kodak Velvet bromide is given as 2] and 
Paget slow plate as 20, or say a ratio of 8 to 
I, i.e. 8 seconds for the plate as compared 
with 1 for the paper. А trial exposure 
strip is always advisable. 


Lens. 
Can you tell ine the advantage of an R.R. lens 
fitted to my No. ra Kodak single lens? What 
difference is there in the use of stops and ex- 
posure ? H. M. S. (Sevenoaks). 


Usually a single lens works at about 
Е/то to F/11, and ап К.К. at about F/8. 
So that the latter is double as quick, і.е. 
requires at F/8 half the exposure at F/11. 
Both lenses are used in the samc way— 
having regard to the I number of the stop 
iu use. If this is not clear write again. 


‘Bromide Paper. 


I am keen on trying to make bromide paper, 
etc. B. B. (Llandudno). 
Space available only permits our refer- 
ring you to the “ Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy ” (obtainable from our publishers, 
post free 8s.) for the procedure in making 
bromide paper. See instructions under 
headings '" Bromide Paper," also “ Emul- 
sions.” 


Developer. . 
(1) 1 have some tabloid pyro developer (2 gr. 
per tabloid), but have lost the accelerator. Can 
vou suggest, etc. ? (2) I have some amidol 
which has gone black. Is it safe to use? (3) 
Can you quote the Watkins factor for pyro and 
pyro-metol ? G. T. B. (Lancaster). 
(1) In 1 oz. water dissolve 20 gr. scda 
sulphite (crystal), also 20 gr. soda car- 
bonate (crystal), then add two of your 
руго tabloids. If you find this too ener- 
getic, add 4 to т oz. more water. (2) Can 
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only be answered by trial. In 1 oz. water 
dissolve 25 gr. soda sulphite (crystal) 
add 5 gr..of your old amidol, stir gently 
for about five minutes, then filter the 
mixture and try it. On occasion we have 
thus used old and black amidol which 
gave а sherry-coloured solution. (3) 
Іп Watkias' “ Manual" the W factor of 
pyro-metol (Imperial Standard) is given 
as о. Pyro-soda without bromide ranges 
from 6] to 18; with bromide, 3} to 9. 


Portraiture. 


I should like to take portraits like the enclosed, 
etc. A. C. (Glasgow). 


There is no reason why you should rot 
learn to do as good work and better than 
the postcard you send. But of course this 
means time, patience, practice, attention 
to little things. We cannot do better than 
commend to your notice two volumes 
about portraiture in the A. P. Library, 
especially written for amateurs without a 
studio. These can be obtained from our 
publishers, 1s. 8d. each post free. We shall 
be glad to give you any help by way of 
criticism and advice if you will give full 
details as to your difficulties and proce- 
dure. 


Stained Print. 
I have been troubled with stains (similar to 
enclosed) on Velox glossy, etc. 
J. H. R. (Leominster). 
The yellowish stains on your prints are 
probably due to oxidised developer. 
Instcad of rinsing, between developing and 
fixing, in plain water, use a weak solution 
of soda sulphite—a heaped-up teaspoonful 
of sulphite crystals in a half pint of water. 
Drop the print into this, and rock the 
dish once or twice, then transfer it to the 
acid fixing bath, and see that the print 
is well below the surface of the liquids. 
The rather over-dark faces and lack of 
detail in the darks point to  under- 
exposure of the negative. If the above hint 
fails to meet your difficulty, write again. 


Fixing. 
Can acid fixing bath be used more than once ? 
etc. ° H. M. S. (Sevenoaks). 


Yes. You may roughly reckon that an 
ounce of bath will fix a 1-pl. or postcard- 
size negative. It can thus be used and 
bottled for future use on the above basis. 
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Small Mercies. 
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[hese are days in which опе counts even the smallest mercies, 
and for some of them I am indeed, аз we say at grace, truly 
thankful. It is a good thing, for instance, still to be able to 
number oneself among the fortunate people who have not got a 
title. To be untitled will very soon become a rare distinction, 
and one to be greatly coveted. In a few years' time we shall 
find here and there an individual who has not got a handle to his 
name, and what a sensation he will provoke, and what press 
photographers will dodge his steps, and what maidens will beg 
a lock of his hair, and what a hush there will be to see him pass 
by, and what doors will swing open in front of him! Another 
thing for which to be thankful is that one was not born in war 
time. One has not therefore to carry through life such a cog- 
nomen as Salonica Sue or Victor Vimy. Those whose names are 
Tom, Dick, and Harry аге to be congratulated. 


What's in a Name? 


I have been startled into these personal gratifications on 
the subject of nomenclature by ccming across in an American 
paper a note to the effect that photography all these vears has 
been misnamed and misdescribed. It is not photography at all, 
and ought not to be called what it never is. This terrible purist 
goes on to suggest that in the absence of any neat and handy 
word which does really describe what you do with a camera, it 
would be well to follow precedent and name the art after its 
discoverer, who, to the popular mind, is none other than 
Daguerre. But if photography is to be called by any such 
heathen mouthful as daguerreotypy some of us will go on strike. 
It may be true that other things have taken their names from 
their inventors or discoverers, galvanism and faradism, for 
instance, but at least the fathers of those things had names 
which lend themselves to euphonious combinations. Daguerreo- 
typv, even if the tongue can be trained to its ups and downs, 
is too bellicose for a gentle art. 


It Might have Been. 


If that gay old Frenchman had borne a name which was easy 
to pronounce and had a good British sound about it, he might 
even have left his mark for ever upon the nomenclature of photo- 
graphy instead of upon a superseded process of it. How easy it 
would have been, for instance, to speak of a cadbygraph or a 
coburngrammer! But imagine “ The Amateur Daguerreotyper 
and Daguerreotypic News"! It sounds like the name of a 
paper published for the villains of melodrama. Іп the rare 
hours of fraternisation between the trenches, when someone 
in the British lines holds up a camera and says, '' | hotograph- 
ieren ? the face of Fritz is said to beam with pleasure, as he 
calls out “ Ja! Ja!" But what his face would look like and 
what syllable he would utter if the photographer had to cry out 
“ Daguerreotypieren ? ” must be left to the imagination. 


Rontgen Too. 


The same trouble in nomenclature is happening just now with 
regard to the X-rays. Röntgen, who discovered X-rays, bears 
a name which is pronounceable in more than one way according 
to the taste and fancy of thespeaker. People аге not even аргсеа 
as to the printing of him, for some put the dizresis over the 
“о,” and others insert an “ e.’ Röntgen himself, unlike his 
sovereign lord, is a modest man, and instead of calling the rays 
which he had discovered Róntgen rays, he gave them the name 
of “° X," meaning that we were all in the dark about them. 
But it is pretty obvious that '' X " will not do at all. There аге 
a great many things about which we are in the dark, from 
diplomacy to our next year's income, and to designate them all 
by “ X” as a confession of our ignorance would be X-cessive 
modest y. 


Re-Named. 


The proposal now is to re-christen X-rays by employing 
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just the syllable ‘ ‘ron ’’ of the discoverer's name, 

to give them distinction and confer also a sort 

of shorn honour on him. Thus we shall have 

to speak of the ''ronorays," of “ rono- 

graphy,” of the “ ronographer," of ‘‘ ronoscopy,’’ of “ rono- 
paque," and so forth. There is, however, yet another suggestion 
before the meeting, so to speak. It is based on the idea of 
visualising a body: corpus, a body, scope, to see. Thus you 
might call the rays '' corposco," or ‘‘ corporays," and you would 
have “ corposcography," and as many similar words as you 
like. It is all very pretty play at word-making, but I guess 
that we shall be calling them X-rays to the end of the chapter. 
And the same with photography as well. 
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Better Feelings. 


The chemical market is worth studying. In a financial 
paper I read that some of the chlorides are just now quite even 
in tone; we know that gold chloride very generally is. Then 
there has been a further spurt in sulphuric acid (which I trust 
resulted in no injury! ; sulphate of copper is on the quiet side ; 
there is a strong foreign demand for caustic soda (quite sinister, 
that), and a better feeling in potassium oxalate. It is good 
to learn that any of the chemicals on our shelves are capable of 
better feelings. We should scarcely have thought it. 


Ring-up and Rig-up. 


We are told that the latest photographic fashion is to pose 
at the telephone, receiver to ear, and 'phone-look in the face. 
The 'phone-look is not usually very prepossessing, but as it is 
a dummy 'phone which is set up in the studio, the ordinary 
vituperations do not apply. But it must be something of a 
strain to maintain the pose for long, and something of a relief 
when the operator says, “ You're through." 


An Bxample of Inertia. 


So much is said every now and then about the inertia of a 
plate that [ may be forgiven for recalling a story that comes 
to me of a well-known sciertist, which, I am assured, is abso- 
lutely true. In lecturing to his students he endeavoured on one 
occasion to drive home the meaning of this curious property, or 
absence of it, which we call inertia. It so happened that one of 
the students was late for the lecture, and instead of entering the 
class-room he crouched down and squinted through the key. 
hole of the door to the right of the lecture table. It occurred to 
the lecturer to illustrate inertia by swinging the door on its 
hinges, and calling attention to its flagging motion as it neared 
the doorpost. “Gentlemen,” said he, “behold the effect of 
inertia,” and th2reupon he flung open the door with a sudden 
movement, which disclosed the crouching student, who had not 
had time to recover himself. It is said that the class laughed 
for five minutes, and then for an extra five minutes, because the 
lecturer, deficient іп Fumour, could not understand what they 
were laughing at. 


The Exhibitors РгоМег:. 


“ Price if for sale." The candidate for fame 
Would halt on seeing this familiar line, 

Then count the cost of glazing, and the frame, 
And multiply by seven, eight, or nine. 


But when no frames, this plan no more applies ; 
How can he then its worth in money count ? 
Should he adjust his prices to its size ? 
And if he should, should he include the mount ? 


If he should price it high, then, to be sure, 
People will say that they are not so rich ; 

If low, they'll say the picture must be poor. 
Yet one or other he must do— now which ? 
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MILKING Cows. By S. BniCARELLI (Italy). 
The original, a toned bromide print (1113 x81, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Compelition. 
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At the crowded Private View of the Salon on Friday 
the r4th inst. there was no division of opinion as to 
the excellence and success of the 
exhibition. Exhibits of the highest 
pictorial merit from all parts of 
the world are to be seen on the 
walls" and the exhibition as a whole will rank as one of 
the best of the series. This fact is all the more remark- 
able when it is realised, apart from its being a fine show 
and attracting such a large number of entries (numbering, 
we understand, between two and three thousand), that 
such an exhibition could be held at all after three years 
of war. This amply demonstrates the stability of the 
Salon's organisation, and the high esteem in which it 
is held by pictorial photographers in this and other 
countries. To be “ hung at the Salon ” is regarded as 
a far greater honour than to receive medal awards at 
other exhibitions, and the personnel of the Salon Com- 
mittee is largely answerable for this state of things. 
A preliminary notice of the show will be found on another 
page, in which Mr. Antony Guest gives his impressions, 
and each week during the continuance of the exhibition 
detailed reviews and reproductions will be given. Readers 
should note that the Salon is held at the Galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S.W., and remains open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., until October 13. 


GO ш B 


А new disease (writes a correspondent) has been added 
to the catalogue of human afflictions. It is called by 
the French the “ psychopathy of the 
barbed wire." Really it seems to mean 
little more than fret. It is due to war 
obsession, brought about by a constant dwelling on the 
facts of the war, and a continual inquiry as to the date 
of its termination. Its sufferers are counted by the 
thousand, perhaps by the million, and the doctors 
recommend sunshine and air, which are not always 
available or availing. But a remedy, or at any rate a 
palliative, might be found by a visit to the London Salon 
of Photography. Not that the Salon is, like M. Romain 
Rolland, “above the battle " ; indeed, many of the 
pictures show various phases of war, particularly. on 
the sea and in the air, and a number of the exhibitors 
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themselves are serving with the forces. But what the 
Salon does is to restore the normal perspective, which 
is apt to be lost through much reading of the news- 
papers. And if sunshine and air are wanted, here they 
are, through dozens of windows. | 


If there is anything which can be called a new pictorial 
tendency in this year's Salon it is the run upon evening 
subjects. These are not photographs 
in the old sense of points of light 
arranged fantastically on black back- 
grounds (which are really among the 
simplest forms of composition), but twilight effects, 
glowing dusks, the aftermath of the sunset. Several 
exhibitors have evidently felt how uncanny and un- 
christian the woods can be in the evening, and one of 
them borrows his title from Robert Louis Stevenson's 
litany, in which deliverance is besought from ghouls, 
ghosts, and goblins. What is more to the pictorialist's 
purpose, such a setting offers scope to a particular 
treatment of the darker tones when 

2... Sober evening takes 
Her wonted station in the middle air, 
A thousand shadows at her back. 
The cult of the sombre is quite worth pursuing so long 


as it is not overdone. 


We recently referred in terms of praise to the excel- 
lent book of pictures and articles reprinted from the 
| Gazette of the Third London General 
“OBSERVATIONS оғ Hospital, entitled ‘‘ Happy — 
AN ORDERLY.” though Wounded,” and edited by 
Lance-Corpl. Ward Muir, R.A.M.C. 
(T.) This gentleman, well known to readers of THE 
A. P. as a contributor of articles and pictures, and as 
the author of several delightful novels, has recently 
written a book that stands at the moment as the only 
one of its kind dealing with the experiences gathered at 
a London base hospital, where soldiers severely wounded 
are received daily. The author, who enlisted early in 
the war as an orderly in the R.A.M.C. at this hospital, 
has been able to turn his literary powers to good account 
in his latest book, “ Observations of ап Orderly," and 
we commend the volume to every reader of this paper. 
The book demonstrates how, when the trained mind 
and facile pen are called upon to record the common- 
places and drudgeries of life, the incidents connected 
therewith can be made to form the basis of philosophic 
reasoning and entertainment. For instance, the chap- 
ters dealing with “ Life in an Orderly's Hut," “ Washing 
Up, The Laundry," ' Buttons," etc., are cases in 
point; and his observations on the modern “ Hut 
Hospital," ' When the Wounded Arrive," ‘ Cockney 
Patients," and “А Blind Man's Home-coming ” reach 
a high standard of literary merit. Several of the chapters 
in the book have appeared as short articles in the 
Spectator, the Saturday Review, and elsewhere. We 
congratulate Mr. Muir on the production of a book 
of such lasting interest. It is published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton and Kent, and is obtain- 
able from most bookstalls and bookshops, price 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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Entries for “Тһе A. P." Annual Lantern Slide Competition 
close October 18. Entry Forms in last week's “А.Р.” 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


A first impression of the Exhibition now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 


in Water Colours, 


OW that the harvest of summer beauty at the 
London Salon of Photography again marks 
the division between the heyday of the усаг 
and its autumn pageant, it may be well to con- 

sider what this Salon stands for and what it has done. 
It is not enough to admire the show of prints, with all 
their merits of technique and expression, for there is a 
significance underlving them all that is even more 
important than the degree of skill displayed. 

By enthusiastic and persistent effort born of well- 
founded conviction, and extending over many years, 
the London Salon of Photography, and its parent the 
Linked Ring, have done no less than to transmute the 
debascd artistic outlook that followed the introduction 
of photography, and its mechanical trade uses, into а 
healthy impulse for the rational and sympathctic 
expression of beauty. Its ideals and its methods have 
been adopted far and wide, and this year, in the present 
show, the Salon stands unrivalled and alone as the 
world's recognised centre for the personal motive and 
the true spirit of nature in camera work. 

This is, indeed, something to be proud of, and is an 
achievement of much more than national bencfit, that 
should be gratefully recognised by the many amateurs 
and admirers who, with a sense of satisfying restfulness 
derived from the appropriate arrangement of thc walls, 
will find the more delight in studying particular works. 
Let them think of what photography was and what it 
is. Of course, new processes and technical progress 
have done much, tut these have only advanced the 
superficial aspect of the work. The genuine impulse 
is to be sought in the enlightened and vital spirit that 
has been cultivated. Personal fecling іп combination 
with a sensitive response to nature's call has been the 
aim, and this is what gives life to pictorial work. Tech- 
nical invention is merely a handmaid to embellish its 
garments. 

It would have been a sad pity if the obstacles of war 
time had caused a break in the series of annual shows 
this year, when there has been no other opportunity for 
seeing representative international work and even the 
Royal Photographic Society has had to forcgo its usual 
exhibition in a public gallery. With all appreciation 
of the valuable activities of that great institution, it is 

Impossible not to perceive a significance in its surrender 
of the field to the Salon. One organisation stands for 


5a, Pall Mall East. 


technical and scientific work, and for the precise defi- 
nition of detail that accords with the old traditions ; 
the other for the free expression of individuality and 
the imaginative insight that inspire the modern impulse. 
Evidently this is what actuates amateurs all the world 
over ; they want to express the truth, not to emphasisc 
the separate facts, and mere mechanical accuracy cannot 
satisfy them. 

That the Salon is the only photographic society in the 
world capable of holding an important show after three 
ycars of war is the most convincing proof of the grow- 
ing strength of the principles it has so persistently culti- 
vated, and of the hold they have taken. Photography in 
its early crudities did much harm to public taste. That 
“ photography cannot Пе” was a common notion, and 
people judged truth in art by this criticism, with the 
result that a spurious rcalism flourished. But now it 
appears that the revolt is complete, and it must bring 
a healthy change in the general outlook. It is gratifying 
to note how in the circumstances of the time, which 
produced a dearth of exhibitions, all nations have sprung 
to support the Salon. 

America, іп spite of the excitement of her new and, 
as it seems, decisive role as a belligerent, has proved her 
cousinship very appropriately by the hearty assistance 
that she has rendered. From the character of her 
contributions many will doubtless derive the impression 
that there is no country in which the new spirit of 
photography is more firmly rooted. In recent years 
America has made many experiments, some of which 
have seemed eccentric, and others even outrageous. 
But, properly considered, they were only evidences of 
the dissatisfaction of an inquiring and perceptive mind 
with discredited and moribund methods and of the zest 
with which more direct and vital means of expression 
were being sought. America is the land of inventive 
independence untrammelled by fossilised ideas, and 
there is much hope for the future in the zeal that she is 
giving to a fresh and vigorous growth of artistic photo- 
graphy. That we shall work with her hand in hand, 
and that the two countries will learn something from 
cach other, is a happy conviction to be gathered from 
the present association. 

As regards British work it will certainly be acknow- 
ledged to have reached a remarkably high standard, 
and this is the more satisfactory and creditable in view 
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of the disabilities placcd on the use of the camera in 
war time. These, applying to 65 per cent. of the British 
Isles, lcave but a small hunting ground for amateurs. 
Yet English landscape, wherever it is found, has a 
distinctive charm of atmosphere and colour that gives 
it an unsurpassed adaptability to pictorial representa- 
tion. England is the land of soft and poctic tones that 
are a continuous object lesson to artists of all degree, 
and if we maintain supremacy in landscape, photo- 
graphers should modestly recognise how much they owe 
to the natural conditions that surround them, and be 
spurred to still more devoted efforts. 

In the light-penetrating, impalpable mists and the 
abounding hues of this autumn season they may see the 
intensified beauty of atmosphere, light and colour, 
and realise from its conspicuous manifestation how the 
unremitting study of tone is essential to the maintenance 
of our position. The Salon, with all its international 
aims, must rely for its main strength on Bnitish photo- 
graphy, and if this is to be adequately forthcoming 
in the face of a friendly rivalry that grows rapidly in 
force, it is necessary that the work should be pursued 
with still more studious resolution. 

There is no need to go abroad ; the sea that encircles 
our island, the meadows, woods and streams, our old 
churches, and, not least, the more discerning and 
individualised cultivation of portraiture, are subjects 
enough, as the present exhibition shows, and might 
easily fill any hfetime. 
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The absence of enemy work is far from a disadvantage. 
The perverted art of Germany, with its dull outlook, 
its negation of all the vivacious light and colour that 
express the joyous spirit of nature, never harmonised 
with the pervading note of our shows. When Germany 
is refined and humanised the change will express itself 
in her art, and until then the absence of her productions 
will be no deprivation. Very different is the impression 
derived from the works of France, and if there is a real 
subject of regret in this exhibition, it is that the graceful 
finesse, animation and piquant expressiveness that 
accompany a deep sense of natural beauty in the genius 
of France, are so greatly missed. France loves beauty 
with a refined perception of all its manifestations. The 
German national sentiment has other outlets, chiefly 
towards egotism and hate. 

But the point for present satisfaction is that the Salon 
has kept its flag flying in war time, as a result of the 
characteristic energy and determination of its com- 
mittee, backed by the enthusiastic efforts of a large 
body of supporters who in these times of stress have 
found delight in drawing inspiration and spiritual 
recuperation from the bountiful promise and unfailing 
hopefulness of nature. Thus photography has done its 
part in maintaining the spirit of the nation, and the Salon, 
in bringing together the pictorial results in association 
with those of other lands, has emphasised the confidence 
with which they look to our lead and help in the trium- 
phant march of pictorial progress. 
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TIME TONING FOR BROMIDES. 


By W. CAUDERY. 


HE old-fashioned hypo-alum toner for securing fine brown 
tones on bromide prints, which is used successfully by so 
many postcard publishers, possesses the advantage that prints 
тау be placed in it direct from the fixing bath after a slight 
rinse, and that it may be counted upon to give a good warm 
brown tone with no trace of “ ginger” to prints which, while 
looking well as prints, have not becn fully developed out on 
account of slight over-exposure. Another advantage of the 
hypo-alum bath is the uniformity of tonc afforded with a given 
brand of paper and given timc of immersion, which is an in- 
estimable boon if several batches of prints of the same subject 
are to be toned. 

The bugbear of the hvpo-alum process has always been the 
heating of the bath with its attendant difficulties of kceping an 
even and correct. temperature, апа the trouble of trcating 
prints before immersion with an alum or formol solution to 
avoid melting. 

The object of this note is to show how, once this difficulty 
surmounted, the hypo-alum toner becomes the simplest and 
most reliable extant, 

It may come as a surprise to some that the hypo-alum bath 
will tone equally well cold as hot, with the difference that, 
while the hot bath takes from twenty minutes to half an hour 
to give а good brown, the cold one produces the same tones 
in six to thirty-six hours, according to the brand of paper used. 
It will be seen at once that the use of a dish under these condi- 
tions becomes impracticable, owing to the difficulty of kceping 
prints entirely submerged, to say nothing of the annoyance 
of having open dishes giving off sulphurous fumes constantly 
about the dark-room. This is avoided by procuring a large, 
open-mouthed glass jar---the mouth should be sufhciently wide 
to admit the operator's hand-- of a height to exceed by three 
or more inches the width of the largest print to be toned, and 
furnished with a good close-fitting bung. The jar is filled to 
within a couple of inches of the brim with the hypo-alum mix- 
ture, a good formula being :— 
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When cool, add то c.c. of a 5 per cent. nitrate of silver solution 
to ripen the bath and avoid reduction of prints. 

When fixation is complete the prints are removed from the 
hypo, rinsed under the tap (this should be done rather thoroughly 
if an acid fixer is used), and dropped into the jar, there to remain 
until the requisite tone is acquired. Ав the prints will stand 
on edge in the jar, there is no fear of uneven toning if not over- 
crowded, since they will not be close enough together to prevent 
the solution acting on their whole surfaces, and if large batches 
are to be toned two or more jars may be installed, as the bath 
is cheap and keeps indefinitely ; indeed, it is rather improved 
than otherwise by time. 

The beauty of this plan is that the prints require absolutely 
no attention, the writer being in the habit of immersing a batch 
of prints in the evening after dinner, and removing at the same 
hour the following evening without any interim inspection ; itis 
also convenient, if the paper used tones fast enough, to immerse 
prints over-night, and remove and wash first thing in the morning. 

It is a good idea to pin up on the dark-room wall a card on 
which to note the toning times for the brands of paper used, 
as these уату considerably, but, once found, the operator can 
always count on repeating the exact tone secured on a given 
brand by giving the same time of immersion. 

As a basis for trials :— 

Kodak Nikko gives a fine purple-brown with thirty-six 
hours' immersion. 

СуКо Enlarging a good scpia in six hours. 

Wellington bromide, sepia in twenty-four hours. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the white precipitate 
present in the bath is necessary to its effective working, and 
should on no account be filtered out. It is a good precaution 
to pass a pledget of wet cotton wool over the face of each print 
on removal from the jar, and before setting to wash, in order 
that none of this precipitate remain on the film. 

Final washing should be in running water, and long enough 
to eliminate the hypo contained in the prints. Тһе tone of 
the image becomes perceptibly warmer in the washing water, 
which should be taken into account if toning is to be carried 
out by inspection and not by time. 
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By G. C. WESTON. 


HE masking of a lantern slide 
is the equivalent to the trim- 
ming of a print. In these 


notes on the subject it is assumed 
that the selection and arrangement of the picture on the slide 
has already received the necessary consideration, and has been 
so adjusted that the space to be masked off comes centrally on 
the plate. 

When printing slides, especially by the reduction method, a 
fair width for masking should be allowed ; frequently this is 
cut too finc, and the margin of the picture space extends as 
far as the edge of the binding; many lantern carriers cut off 
more than this, to the detriment of such a slide when projected. 

If several slides have to be masked and bound, it saves time 
to do all the masking first. Few materials are required—the 
necessary masks or their equivalent in strips of black paper, 
some circular white spots, a little gum or paste, and a sharp 
penknife. 

Masks already cut to certain sizes and others that can be 
cut to suit are obtainable, but it will be found better and more 
expeditious to build up the mask on the slide itself by means 
of strips of black paper. 

Pictorial requirements seldom permit the use of a standard 
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Fig. 1. 


cut-out mask, апа-а certain amount of skill and exactness is 
necessary to cut a small rectangular aperture in a sheet of paper, 
and leave the corners perfectly true and sharp. Masking is 
more easily accomplished by means of the paper strips. 

Ordinary black lantern-slide binding. provided it is opaque 
enough to prevent the passage of light, is suitable for the pur- 
pose, as it is a convenient width and has a gummed side. Other- 
wise the black paper used for wrapping plates and printing 
paper, cut into strips half an inch wide with a sharp knife, can 
be employed. 

In order to enable these strips to be applied so that the open- 
ing they mask off is parallel with the sides of the slide and truly 
rectangular, some form of guide should be used. 

This can consist of a shect of white card on which have been 
ruled some fairly thick parallel lines in black ink about three- 
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sixteenths of an inch apart. Тһе slide is laid upon this with 
its edge parallel with the ruled lines which should be visible ~ 
through it, and the strips of paper gummed down on the slide : 
in the correct position, using these lines as a guide. 

To facilitate the placing of the slide and prevent its slipping 
about whilst the paper strip is being attached, it is as well to 
glue two strips of thin card at right angles to each other down 
on the lined card, so that the slide can be placed against them 
and thus kept in 
position. Fig. I 
shows this guide, 
and fig. 2 the slide 
in position, with a 
paper strip being 
applied. 

If gummed paper 
is used for masking, 
it must be very 
slightly moistened 
before placing it in 
position; the plain 
paper strips must 
have a touch or 
two of paste on 
them. As little 
adhesive as possible | 
should be used, on account of keeping the gelatine emulsion. of 
the slide perfectly dry. — . 7 

The strips are applied in the correct positions to ensure 
proper masking, and where one width is insufficient a second 
or third can be added, slightly overlapping the one previously 
stuck down, so as to stop out any light. 

These masking strips are best cut to the proper length before- 
hand, but if any ends project over the edges of the slide after 
sticking down, they can be cut off with a sharp knife run along 
the edge of the glass at a slight angle. 

It is best to place the slide so that the end that is being 
masked is nearest to you, and mask off the bottom first, top 
next, and then each side margin. 

The two white indicating spots have next to be applied ; 
these can be purchased, but are easily made by means of one 
of the filing punches common to any office, and a sheet of 
gummed white paper. They should be stuck on in the correct 
position one at each of the upper corners of the slide as it hes 
facing one when the masking is completed. They should not 
be placed tao near the extreme corners, or they may be partly 
concealed by the binding. А 1 | 

Any titling, numbering, etc., to appear on the slide can now 
be done on the masking рарет, 
using a white ink made up 
with Chinese white, water, and 
a little gum mixed to the right 
consistency. Fig. 3 shows а 
slide completed and теайу for 
binding. | 

A mistake that sometimes 
occurs consists in attaching the 
masking to the glass instcad 
of the emulsion side of the 
slide; a mere glance will not 
always show the ditference 
between them. 

The glass side, however, can 
easily be detected by slightly 
breathing on the slide, when it 
will immediately dew over. 
this is а good method for 
ascertaining the right side when printing on a lantern plate. 

Before placing the cover glass on and binding up, all the slides 
and masking should be thorouphly dried. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
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The life of a lantern slide depends in a great measure upon 
the manner in which it is bound up with its protecting cover 
glass. Unless this is securely and neatly done the binding soon 
begins to strip off, and allows dust and damp to enter. | 

А separate length of binding used for each edge of the slide 
will be found much easier to manipulate than attempting to 
bind all four edges with 
one long piece; it re- 
quires a certain amount 
of skill and patience to 
produce presentable re- 
sults with one strip, and 
the other way is quite 
satisfactory. 

The only requirements 
in addition to the bind- 
ing are a few sheets of 
blotting paper, a pad of 
damp cotton wool, and 
an old negative. 

Commence operations 
by having the slides, 
already masked апа 
dried, as well as the cover glasses placed in a rack con- 
veniently to hand ; there is less chance of any dust settling on 
them in this way. 

Take a binding strip and place it gummed side downwards 
on the old negative, and pass the damp pad of cotton wool 
over its surface so as to moisten the paper side, turn it over, 
and treat the gummed, side іп the same way. The object is 
to get the binding strip into a damp and perfectly limp condi- 
tion without being too moist or washing off most of the gum. 

The moistened strip is now laid down flat, with the gummed 
side upwards, upon a sheet of blotting paper. 

A slide is then taken, and, seeing that the masked side is 
quite free from dust, a cover glass, also perfectly clean and free 
from scratches, is placed over it. Holding both by the edges 
in the right hand, and keeping them well pressed together, a 
free edge of the slide is now placed down in the centre of the 
binding strip as it lies on the table, in the manner shown in 
fig. 4. A little adjustment may be necessary to get this quite 
even, so that an equal width of binding projects along each 
side. А glance along the side of the slide will show if any 
alteration is required. 

When it is seen that the slide is in the correct position, hold 
it upright, and press the edge down firmly on to the binding 
strip. If it is now lifted up, the strip of course adheres to the 
edge and comes up with it. Invert it and without shifting the 
glasses carefully rub the binding on to the edge of the glass 
so that it properly adheres at all points. Do this before attempt- 
ing to turn the edges of the strip over on to the glass on either 
sidc. 

As soon as this is done gently rub the overlapping sides into 
contact with the glass, so that they adhere closely and without 
any creases. Fig. 5 shows this operation. 


Fig. 4. 


The opposite edge 
of the slide is now 
treated in exactly 
the same manner, and 
when this stage is 
reached place the 
slide under а flat 
weight, and proceed 
with the binding of 
the rest in а similar 
way. When all are 
thus completed  re- 
turn to the first one 
and finish off the two 
remaining edges in а 
like manner. 

The slide is now 
completed, and when 
quite dry will be 
found to be neatly and strongly bound with an equal margin 
of binding all round, either side firmly adhering to the 
glass. 

All that remains is to clean off any traces of gum from the 
glass on each side. А title or number printed along the top 
edge of the binding in white ink greatly facilitates sorting or 
arranging а set of slides, as it can be seen without removing 
them from the storage box. 


Fig. 5. 
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SELF-TONING PaPrns.—Should a negative be very much 
over-printed I would suggest soaking the print in water for 
ten minutes, and then transferring to a salt bath (four good 
teaspoonfuls to a half-pint water) for another ten minutes, 
and finally to the fixing bath until the desired tone is obtained. 
I tried the above with Intona, and found a print which 
would otherwise be spoilt can be turned into a passable result. 
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A DEVELOPER FOR GREY BROMIDE PniNTS.— Various modi- 
fications in the exposure and development of bromide prints 
have been recommended and tried from time to time with a 
view to obtaining that pleasing but frequently elusive soft 
grey effect which appears to be one of the exclusive mono- 
polies of this “ protean process." From the writer’s experience 
he is strongly of opinion that there is no better developer for 
pictorial work of this character than amidol, and the following 
formula (although not altogether an entirely new one) should 
prove of more than passing value to any photographer who 
may be interested іп this particular type of work :— 


АТОО Soc P CAE US кз КҮҮСҮ IO gr. 
sodium ЕШШ. 412 64.00% esa ors bec pura n } oz. 
WORE: bien Qu M aac de RARO b ҚР та AE IO OZ. 


The developer should be made up freshly as required for use, 
and, providing the negative employed is a suitable one for the 
purpose and the exposure is correctly judged, this solution 
will yield exquisite prints of a delightful silver-grey tone. 
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COPYING HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS.—A little-known method 
of eliminating the structure of the original half-tone illustra- 
tion is to use a sheet of ground glass of the finest description. 
It must be placed in contact with the sensitive plate with the 
ground side towards the lens of the camera when the plate is 
in position to make the exposure, and allowance must be made, 
when focussing, for the thickness ot the ground glass in front 
of the sensitive plate. A simple manner of accomplishing 
this is to rack the camera out a fraction of an inch after sharply 
focussing the original to be copied, to make allowance for the 
difference in focus; or a more accurate method is to substitute 
a sheet of ground glass (the exact thickness of the ground glass 
in contact with the sensitive plate) in the focussing screen with 
the ground surface outwards or away from the lens of the camera. 
By this method no trace of dots should be discovered when 
copying, say, coarse newspaper illustrations. When copying 
finer illustrations, the ground glass in front of the plate should 
be used the other way round, using very thin cardboard or 
even paper when necessary to keep the ground-glass side from 
being absolutely in contact with the plate. For copying finer 
newspaper illustrations, sheets of brown paper of various thick- 
nesses should be cut the exact size of the plate, with a suitable 
opening (similar to а lantern-slide mask) for interposing 
between the sensitive surface of the plate and the ground-side 
surface. ЖҰ, Es dX 
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A LEAKY Пакк-воом Door.—If you are troubled with light 
creeping in under the dark-room door, nail a triangular strip 
of wood about an inch from the bottom of the door. Тһе strip 
should be as long às the door is wide. Tack a piece of cloth 
to the outer edge of this strip, allowing it to touch the floor. 
Тһе cloth is held away from the door, and effectively cuts out 
all the light without the danger of catching when the door is 
opened or closed.— Professional Photographer. 
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<. THE RUFF. By the EARL OF CARNARVON. 
The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. F 
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By BERTRAM PARK: 


M SERAPHINE ASTAFIEVA IN "L'OISEAU INDIEN." 
е original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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RUNNING HOMEWARD. 


Пу 
J. Н. ANDERSON. 


The original of this picture 
ts on view at the London 
Salon of Photography, now 
open al the Galleries of 

the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH. By ALEX KEIGHLEY. 
The original of this piclure is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open al the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Mensage to Big Societies. 

Signs of a revival are evident in many districts 
where the embargo has been lifted from outside 
photography ; but evidently, from a letter I have 
from the secretary of the Midland нео тари 
Federation, it has not yet reached the Midland 
counties. I am sorry for this, and suggest to the 
Birmingham, Nottingham, and Leicester societies, 
as being the leading units, that it is up to them to 
remove this feeling of pessimism which seems to 
be rampant among the smaller Midland societies. 
Big societies of to-day do not live for themselves 
entirely, and it is as much their duty to provide 
opportunities for their smaller kindred as 14 is to 
study the means of their own expansion. The 
“ open ” exhibition is one of the channels through 
which opportunities may travel, and whilst I agree 
that so long as the restrictions were placed on out- 
side work it was difficult to do other than cater 
for members only, yet as the very much greater 
part of these limitations have been removed, there 
is now every reason to believe that '* open " exhiLi- 
tions will be supported. In passing let me observe 
it is also a patriotic idea, because there will be some 
revenue derived through the entertainment tax, 
and incidentally revenue for the club funds. 


By Contrast. 

To prove my point that club enthusiasm is just 
what you make it, and is largely governed by the 
opportunities you provide, I will quote from the 
Midland Federation secretary's letter, and then 
from a letter from the Welsh Federation, one of 
the smallest and most recently formed federations. 
** Everything in the Midlands is very dead, and there 
does not seem much sign of revival till after the 
war. Glad to see the Yorkshire societies are саггу- 
ing on. You have more life in the north—the 
Midlands are sadly lacking in enthusiasm in every 
direction.” Now for the Welsh Federation. The 
secretary of the Cardiff Naturalists' Society (photo- 
graphic section) expresses the fear that a wrong 
impression may be created locally regarding their 
photographic activities, because a fortnight ago I 
said the society is still '" keeping fit." °° Fitter 
than ever " would have better described the condi- 
tion of this enthusiastic band of workers, says he. 
* We have been hit by the war—what society has 
not? —but the spirit of quiet determination to keep 
our head up is, and always will be, the first plank 
in our programme. Our membership is now over 
eighty, and І have no record of any member having 
dropped his membership owe to the war. Not 
one single meeting has been allowed to go astray 
during the past three years." I hope and trust 
when the war is done that this Cardiff Society will 
be a force to be reckoned with in the west. І think 
I have proved my point. 


As Busy as Bees. 1 
If there is a federation in the whole of Britain 
that has reason to urge that it has been badly hit 
by the war, І am sure it will be conceded that the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation takes 
first place. Yet it has done its best to keep 
fit and well. Placed as it is in the heart of war 
activity—military, naval, and munition—it has 
small chance of any restriction being taken of; if 
anything, the tendency is to become more rigid. 
Last season Barnard Castle, South Shields, Whitley 
Bay, and Sunderland Photographic Associations 
held their meetings fairly regularly, and are expected 
to do so again this forthcoming season. The South 
Shields Society opens on October 16 with Mr. 
Robert Chalmers, the federation general secretary, 
giving an enlarging demonstration. АП the societies 
in this federation are being urged by Mr. Chalmers 
of the necessity to ‘‘ carry on." I join him in the 
appeal, and unreservedly state that societies who 
do will benefit in the future. That is the result of 
my experiences of the past three years. Societies 
who were determined to “ carry on ” are, in many 
cases, to-day, numerically and financially better 
equipped than uui мы at the opening of the 1914 
winter session. y sympathy is with every 
Northumberland and Durham society, for 1 know 
their ground, and I well know their limitations, 
yet 1 urge them to keep going. An athelete may 
only keep fit by constant and regular training. 


A Channel for War Work. 


Mr. Chalmers tells me of a system of war work 
he has adopted which has some points of interest 


to societies. Ав I have said, they cannot do“ out- 
side" work, so must do *''inside photography.” 
The federation secretary's method is to take photo- 
graphs of all his soldier friends, or the friends of 
his friends, and it is wonderful what one тау do 
in this direction. Already he has photographed 
over 120 friends, all the photographs being postcard 
form and size. Generally he tries to get the soldier 
in a happy vein, and snaps him with a smile on 
his face, or in some happy or natural pose away 
from the usual military stiffness. By exposing 
two plates the contra may be obtained, if desired, 
but nearly always the mother asks for the smiling, 
joly pose. When Mr. Chalmers completes his 
album of soldier friends it will contain some happy 
remembrances and some sad memories also, for 
five have already ' gone west" and others are 
wounded heroes. 


Come Forward, Ireland. 

A letter from Arklow Photographic Association 
giving cover to a good syllabus, tells me that this 
society are doing their best to keep up the interest 
in photography, and if I may judge by the syllabus 
they are succeeding very well indeed. If there 
is a criticism to the contrary it is that they rely a 
little too much on paper lectures, read by so and so. 
With the knowledge of what is possible in a society 
by the individual or collective effort of its members, 
I would suggest more of the personal element. 
The present condition of Irish societies is standing 
at a similar stage as the English societies reached 
prior to the advent of federations in 1899. An 
Irish federation of societies moulded to the gco- 
graphical conditions of the present areas covered 
by societies would be a boon to society photo- 
graphy in Ireland, and some one ought to take the 
lead. In the Arklow syllabus all the visiting (paper) 
demonstrations cross the Irish Sea, there are none 
by other local societies, a feature which seems to 
call for a remedy. 


Federation is a Help to Societies. 

That a remedy could be found I am sure, and 
here I think there is work for the Photographic 
Society of Ireland to do. The distance societies 
are apart from one another may militate against 
an efficient interchange of regular visitings of per- 
sonally delivered lectures, but it does not prevent 
a system of occasional interchanges being arranged, 
and if a federation of the Irish societies were formed, 
then it would be possible to get into closer touch 
with societies in England, Scotland, and Wales 
who are nearly all federated one with another. I 
know that certain business men who are connected 
with the English federations make occasional 
business journeys to Ireland. What is to hinder 
giving one or two Irish societies their lecture or 
demonstration ? If there was an Irish federation 
then that would be possible. I don't want my 
friends in Ireland to confuse “ affiliation" with 
** federation ; ” they are both good, but very different 
in spirit and method, and one is very much better 
than the other. Co-operation in exhibitions, port- 
folios of pictures, circulating sets of lantern slides, 
loan collections, one-man collections, and inter- 
change of personally delivered lectures and demon- 
strations are all part and parcel of federation 
privileges. 


Front-Lighting Portraiture. 

At the opening ееш of the South London 
Photographic Society on Monday a lecture which 
proved to be of special interest was delivered by 
Mr. N. E. Luboshey, on '' Home  Portraiture." 
The president, Mr. W. F. Slater F.R.P.S., intro- 
duced the Jecturer as a master of the art of por- 
traiture, whose experience had been gained by 
visits to the studios of many countries. The lec- 
turer gave many instructive and useful hints; he 
advised the dismissal of the idea that good por- 
traits could be taken only in a fully equipped studio 
by a special light and with elaborate curtains and 
shades. Also that the professional's pet position 
of the sitter, and his almost invariable style of light 
and shadow upon the face could be modified with 
advantage. He deprecated t fancy " lighting as 
in the so-called Rembrandt portrait, with its pre- 
ponderance of shadow, which often had no right 
to be associated with Rembrandt's name or work. 
It was pointed out that there may be said to be two 
types of portraits, one in which artistic effects are 
considered above a reallikeness, and the other in 
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which a real resemblance of the subject is desired. 
His aim was to combine the two ideas as far as 
possible, and it is quite possible to do this at home 
in a room with just one window. A portion of the 
room might be enclosed if the light appeared in- 
sufficient, and for this purpose something approach- 
ing a grey colour is better than white sheets. Not 
only quantity of light, but quality also should be 
obtained as far as possible by diffusing the light 
without sacrificing force. In some positions it is 
desirable to exclude the light coming from the 
lower portion of a large window. Good effects of 
modelling are obtained by having the light falling 
upon each of the prominent parts of the face, and 
the head can be slightly tilted up or down to regulate 
the shadows, and bring the point of light on the 
eye in the best position. To the surprise of some 
present Mr. Luboshey advocated a trial of a full 
front lighting upon the face, even with the camera 
between the window and the sitter, and stated that 
some of ais best results had been obtained in this 
manner. He was led to this by observing that 
some of the most eminent painters adopted this 
lighting, and also the photographers of the daguer- 
reotype days, most of whom were trained artists. 
To avoid flat results the developer and exposure 
must harmonise. Soft effects can be obtained by 
diluting the developer twice or three times, so that 
the high lights are not brought out so quickly, and 
time is given for gradations to be developed in the 
shadows. For tbis method tank development 
was very successful. The skin should never appear 
as light as a white collar. That a person is dark 
should appear in a portrait, and in such matters 
the colour of the background is an important factor. 


Utility Syllabus. 


The syllabus of the Croydon Camera Club is a 
fine exposition of utility blended with humour. 
The fact that this society asks for a subscription of 
half-guinea a year stamps it as an organisation that 
proposes to move things. Opening with a special 
evening for ladies on September 26, they get on 
good terms with the fair sex for the rest of the 
scason, and if pater is an hour later home 
than he usually is, he will be more readily ex- 
cused. The lecture list includes some of the verv 
best subjects, and some names of Jecturers who 
have long ago made a reputation for themselves. 
C. W. Rafferty, F.R.A.S., D. Seth-Smith, Е.2.5., 
W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., J. M'Intosh, F.R.P.S., 
F. T. Coupland, B.A., J. Vacy Lyle, Dr. G. H. 
Rodman, F.R.P.S., Bertram P. Wickison, H. P. C. 
Harpur, and a host of other clever workers will 
Y the Croydon story through week by week. 
With such a list it is small wonder that in March 
next “ the club reporter "" will lacerate the feelings 
of members by “ looking backwards at the noble 
past of the C. C. C. through the fantastic mirage of 
his own reports.” 


Continuity is Good Policy. 

Prescot Photographic Society, one of the Lanca- 
shire group, who meet in the club rooms, Warrington 
Road, have issued an interesting programme of 
lectures and demonstrations that indicate a thought- 
ful idea of continuity of subject. Starting with 
'* Movements of the Camera " as an opening lecture, 
they follow on with development, simple printing 

rocesses, intensification and reduction, lenses, 
antern-slide making, and pictorial composition. 
In these days of news by picture they have cleverly 
introduced the subject by a lecture on “ The Illus- 
tration of a Newspaper." АП the lectures and 
demonstrations are to be illustrated whenever 
possible by pictures, diagrams, or slides, and all 
meetings commence at half-past seven. 


Lectures Alternate with Dark-roem. 


The Chelsea Photographic Society, who meet in 
the study of the S.W. Polytechnic, Manresa Road, 
have adopted the plan of running alternate with 
the lectures a series of dark-room meetings. Pre- 
sumably these will be on subjects that information 
is sought after by the members who attend, and 
will be mostly of ап impromptu character. It is 
also interesting to note they have arranged a joint 
meeting with the literary section of the same insti- 
tution, when the subject will have topical interest 
in an account by Mrs. M. Gaunt of “A Tour through 
English and German West Africa." Mrs. Gaun 
is the authoress of '* Alone in West Africa.” 
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A HANDY FILTER. 


HIS small filter is made from articles 
to be got in the laboratory, and is 
useful for filtering small quantities of 
water. Тһе unfiltered water is contained 
in the top vessel, and passes out through 
a glass tube near the bottom. This bent 
tube is jointed to a vertical glass tube by a 
piece of rubber tubing. А pinch-cock is 
used on this tubing to close it, or open 
it for the passage of the water down 
through it. 

The filtering material (charcoal, etc.) 
is put into a double or jacketed glass 
funnel, with perforated zinc plates at 
the bottom and near the top of the conical 
part, to prevent the material being dis- 
placed. А cork is inserted in the bottom 
part of the inner funnel, forming a small 
chamber. .Тһе vertical glass tube 15 
carried down through the zinc plates and 
filtering material into this chamber. 
The unfiltered water passes down through 
this tube, and then rises up through the 
filtering material, overflowing at the top 
into the jacket, and the filtered water is 
caught in a beaker below. Тһе inner 
funnel is separated from the jacket by 
three pieces of cork cemented on, or by 
metal hooks, so that they are concentric. 

The idea of the water rising up through 
the filtering material contained in а 


tapered funnel is that as it rises the water 
tends to spread out and move slower, 
it takes longer time to pass through, 
and filters more efficiently than by de- 
scending more or less rapidly through à 
parallel body of filtering material. 

To clean out the filter, the inner funnel 
is to be detached at the rubber tubing, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


lifted out, and the cork removed from 
the bottom. Water is then poured in 
at the top, thus reversing the action of 
the filter. When cleaned the cork 1s 
replaced, and the glass tubes connected 
by the rubber tubing. 

The illustration shows the top vessel 
and the jacketed funnel, each resting 
on a wood shelf, with holes cut out to 
receive the glass tube and the funnel. 

To do. 
<> 


ENCASING A DARK-ROOM CLOCK. 
EW, if any, photographic accessories 
lose their pristine beauty quicker 
than the average dark-room clock. 
Whether it be the fumes from the chemi- 
cals, constant handling—often with damp 


and chemical-covered fingers—by careless 
workers, or anxiety on the part of the 
latter to see how the clock works, I know 
not, but whatever the cause the metal 
case invariably becomes discoloured and 
later on perhaps—as my first clock did— 
attacked by something which eats into 
the metal outer case and causes it to fall 
to pieces. 

I wonder why some enterprising dealer 
has not put upon the market а common 
form of wooden case to take one of these 
clocks. Failing the commercial case, а 
verv good one may be made by the aid of 
a pocket-knife, а few tacks, and а cigar 
box, or a half-plate wooden box as used 
bv Raines and other houses for sending 
negatives by post. А primitive form of 
case I have made enswers its purpose 
beautifully; it stands very firm- -far 
more so than the clock itself—and when 
the latter is snug in its more or less crude 
dug-out, it will withstand, and be none the 
worse for, a shower of developer or hypo 
splashes, while no amount of reasonable 
handling will injure it in any way or 
impair the polish on the surface of its 
metal casing. 
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The three sketches herewith almost 
speak for themselves. One shows the front 
of the case with clock in position, arother 
shows the case (also with clock in posi'ion) 
from the back and before the back is 
put on, while the third sketch shows the 
back of the accessory when completed. 

A circular hole is first cut in the front 
of the case to take the front rim of thc 
clock, which should be made to fit easily, 
but not loosely, in the circle. Тһе parts of 
the metal thus exposed to the air through 


the circular aperture may then, with 
advantage, be given a coating of bruns- 
wick black. Runners or wedges are then 
glued or tacked inside the box to hold 
the clock in its place, they being fixed 
in such à way as to allow of the clock being 
easily removed from the case if neces- 
sary. 

The back may be in the form of à 
hinged door or fixed more permanently. 
I prefer the latter, and to cut an aperture 
—as shown in the sketch—to permit of 
winding the clock and adjusting the hand. 
A hinged door is an invitation to get at 
the works of the clock, and a nailed-on 
back is more secure, it being but very 
rarely necessary to take the clock from 
the case. А coat of paint or brunswick 
black completes the accessory, such coat- 
ing not being really necessary but advis- 
able in order to make it more splash- 
proof. 

Should the clock be of the alarm variety, 
i.e. fitted with a bell at the top, the case 
must obviously be made higher so as to 


take it. Such a case costs practicallv 
nothing to make, and its usefulness will 
be apparent to all who have these handy 
clocks. L1. We 
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MAKING A PICTURE. 


landscape 
workers would not 
lay claim to any 
ambition to produce 
. pictorial work, but 
at the same time 
they are anxious to 
make the best of 
their subjects, and 
prepared to go to 
a good deal of 
trouble іп the 
matter. The worker 
who says, “Oh, 
that’s Kenilworth Castle (or any other 
old thing), I must snap it," and who 
does so without any other regard than 
that most of the subject is seen on the 
finder, will spend a lot of money on 
roll-films and the developing of the 
same. But on the other hand, the 
worker who looks at the subject from 
one or two points of view before 
exposing, and finds from which posi- 
tion it appears most pleasing, may have 
no intention of exhibiting his result, but 
wants the photograph to be a pleasing 
one. He hopes to hear his friends say, 
"How pretty! Where did you get 
such charming bits, Mr. X?” Of 
course, there are advantages te be 
gained by each point of view, and 
usually something to be lost also, so 
that it becom-s a matter of weighing 


the pros and cons. Also there are 
times when the subject appears so 
absolutely right that one must expose 
a plate at once—it is irresistible. The 
habit of quick decision, however, is 
largely a matter of practice and of the 
cultivation of the seeing eye. 

Let us look at our prints. Fig. 1, 
a cottage by the roadside, is always 
a difficult subject, because the hedge, 
or path, or the edge of the road will 
persist in making an unpleasant 
diagonal line across the lower half 
of the print. In fig. 2 this is very 
marked, and though in fig. 1 there is 
more space occupied by what might be 


called uninteresting road, this space 


is broken up somewhat, and the path 
itself does not make quite such a 
hard straight line. 

One point of advantage fig. 2 
possesses is morc variety in the direc- 
lion of the main lines. Thus in fig. 1 
all the lines of any force run down- 
wards from right to left, the sky linc 
(i.e. the edge of the trees against the 
sky), the hedge, and all the lines in 
the roadway. In fig. 2 we have most 
of these running in the same direction, 
but they are balanced by other lines. 
notably those bounding the roof, 
which run in the opposite direction. 
These lines exist in fig. r, but are 
shorter, more nearly horizontal, and 


therefore of less strength as'a balance. 
Also notice that the chimney rises 
above the skyline, and so breaks one 
of the strong predominant lines. This 
is an advantage gained by the sacrifice 
of another, for in fig. т the cottage 
has something of the appearance of 
nestling in the landscape that is 
pleasant. | 

Now in fig. 3 the road has been 
eliminated by the expedient of looking 
over the fence or the gate. This is not 
satisfactory for several reasons. Тһе 
loss of all foreground is unpleasant. 
The line of the edge of the roof is 
very insistent, and perhaps catches 
the eye before anything celse. Pro- 
bably a better result would have been 
obtained if a nearer approach had 
been made, including nothing in the 
picture except the doorway and the 
luxuriant foliage round it. Of course, 
the subject is then not quite the same 
one, but the part may often be much 
better than the whole. 

In this subject the road has been 
the awkward bit, and we have often 
wished some country cottage by the 
roadside could be shifted to a village 
green where foreground and cottage 
would harmonise, and no hedge or 
fence would part them. Іп fig. 4 we 
shave another photograph showing a 
road. There is something fascinating 
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about a road. We wonder it has not 


been chosen oftener as a subject by 
ut the road 
it does not 


our great pictorialists. 
in fig. 4 is not interesting. 


Fig. 3. 


wind in front of us like a ribbon, it 
looks as though it went so far and then 
dropped into a hole, or fetched up 
against some farm building. Neither 
is there anything in the print to justify 
the inclusion of an object so unintercst- 
ing. Held at a little distance the print 
suggests a little heap of dirty sand 
with a malformed cabbage growing on 
top. Such a road might be forgiven 
pictorially speaking—1f it were broken 
up into a pleasing pattern by shadows 
falling across 1t. 

But see how much more pleasing 
is the road in figs. 5 and 6. Here we 
have suave curves, a surface broken 
up by shadows, etc., and the road 


Fig. 5. 
leading into the picture (at least in 
йр. 60) and disappearing round the 


corner in such a way as to make one 
wonder what attractive bit there was 
there that induced it to run off to 
the right in that wav. We are intrigued 
bv that little bend. We want to go 
and see for ourselves what is beyond. 
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There is a touch of mystery. But 
all winding roads are like that more 
or less, which is one of the reasons 
why the motorist hates stopping to 


let the poor photographer. expose a 
plate ! He wants to see what is round 
the next corner, to solve that mystery 
if only to find another, and the photo- 
grapher often longs to get just that 
touch of unsolved mvstery into his 
picture. 

Notice 


that the difference between 


figs. 5 and fig. 6, the difference between. 


failure and success, is that one makes 
a central feature of the clump of trees 
and the other of the road. Іп fig. 5 
the lincs of the road are spoiled because 
of too cles? proximity to the edge of 
the print. Also the road leads out of 
the picture instead of into it. Notice 
also how unsatisfactory the bit of tree 


sticking in on the left is, while in fig. O 
it is supported adequately. 
how in fig. 5 the clump of trees 1s very 
central, and at each side we have what 


Also see 


may be called autruding foliage. This 
gives us balance of masses of a kind 
which 15 too perfect and therefore 
unsatistactoery. There is rather a 
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I, 2, 3 feeling about it as one’s eye 
moves across the print. 
In fig. 6 the patch of sky on the right 


competes somewhat with the more 


Fig. 4. 


central patch, and there is a tendency 
for the eye to run out of the picture 
there, so that it would gain by being 
trimmed as we have indicated by 
the line. Probably also the slight 
lightening of the trees near the further 
bend of the road would be an improve- 
ment, giving a little more depth and 
less of a silhouette effect. These are 
minor alterations and improvements 
made to fig. б, which as it stands 15 
much better than fig. 5. And by how 
much was the point of view altered ? 
The camera occupied exactly the same 
position for each exposure, the only 
difference being a slight turn in the 
direction of the line of sight. Yet see 


E. 


what a difference this makes in the 
obtaining of a '' pretty little мем.” 


Have you any query or point of diff- 
culty in your photography P If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," 52, Long Acre, 
W.C.2. He will help you, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one si 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 


MATION | À 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the : 
London, W C.2.snd marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


e of the paper only. 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


will be freely given, and correspondents will 
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Beckle Edge. 
Can you tell me how to cut mounts with rough 
edge like, etc. ? 
K. J. S. (Tittensor). 
We have no inside knowledge of the 
making of paper, but are given to under- 
stand that the so-called deckle edge is 
the natural edge of the sheet as manufac- 
tured. You can produce a fairly good 
similar result by folding, wetting the fold 
thoroughly, and then cutting with a 
rather blunt-edged (bone) paper knife. 


Enlarger. 


I contemplate making a daylight enlarger with 
single achromat F/8 and 4 in. focal Jength. (1) 
Will the distance between lens and negative be 
4in.? (2) Could I use P.O.P. instead of bromide ? 
(3) Could I put my film negatives between two 
pieces of glass ? H. D. (Clifton). 


When the lens is at its focal length 
distance from the plate or negative the 
object or enlargement is at “ infinity.” 
So that, for all practical purposes, the 
lens-to-negative distance is something 
more (longer) than the focal length. How 
much more depends on the ratio or scale 
of enlargement. Гог example, if the 
enlargement is threc times the size of 
the negative, the lens to negative is 
(1-4) times the focal length, e.g. in 
your case 4Х4-%-5і in. (2) Yes, 
theoretically, but the time required 
(hours or days) would be prohibitive. 


(3) Yes; the thinner the glasses the 
better. 
Enlarging. 


Enlarging from quarter to 12 by ro I find the 
incandescent mantle has to be placed about 
1r in. from the condenser. Is this the usual dis- 
tance ? А. J. (Burnley). 


One cannot say yes or no, as it depends 
on the focal length, etc., of the condenser. 
The best distance is obtained by focussing 
a negative on the casel—of the required 
size—removing the negative, апа re- 
adjusting the light so às to get an evenly 
illuminated disc on the easel. 


Exposure, ete. 
(r) Will you please tell me the correct exposure 
for photographing men working at a forge on 
sunny day, medium-lighted interior, plate 225, 
lens F/16: and whether it would be necessary to 
use a backed plate? (2) My Velox prints develop 
yellow, etc. V. 5. (Hove). 
May we refer you to p. 148 in our issue 
for September 5, where there is a table of 
suggested exposures? We may classify 
your subject ав“ portrait in well-lit room,” 
and the plate an extra rapid. We see 


1] second is the tabulated exposure. This 
is for F/8. But you are using Е/15, so 
this increases the exposure fourfold, 
i.e. 6 seconds for fine day (sunny), 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. If the time of day be 8 to ro a.m. 
or 2 to 4 p.m. you will double the exposure, 
i.e. 12 seconds. А backed plate may not 
be absolutelv essential, but it is always 
advisable. (2) The appearance of the 
print suggests something wrong with the 
developer. Possibly it is stale, and the 
print immersed in it for an extra long 
time. 


Diseoloured Prints. 


1 have been uSing gaslight paper, etc. When 
the prints are immersed in the developer they 
turn a yellowish brown, etc. 

G. M. M. (Partick). 


We have recently had similar queries: 
so that it suggests itself that there may 
be something wrong with the paper. This 
however, is not likely. 1% is more pro- 
bably a result of something wrong with 
the developer. If vou can give us further 
details perhaps we can help vou. Mean- 
while, try some freshly made up developer. 


Ozobrome. 
15 there any formula I can make up to replace 
the pigmenting solution for ozobrome, as 1 am 
unable to obtain this from the makers? Сап 
carbon tissue that has becoine insoluble Le brought 
back to its normal condition ? 

V. E. B. (Morpeth). 
We can only refer vou to Manly’s 

patent specification, 1905, No. 17,007, 

viz., potass. bichromate 4 parts, potass. 

ferricyanide 4 parts, potass. bromide 

4 parts, alum 2 parts, citric acid 3 part, 

water to 600 parts. We know of no way 

whereby insoluble tissue сап be brought 
back to its soluble condition. 


Portraiture. 
(1) Is it possible to obtain a portrait lens for a 
quarter-plate folding camera? (2) Why is it 
required ? (3) How to spot out pinholes. (4) 
How to retouch. E. J. L. (Llandilo). 


We have all been beginners at some 
time. Do not fear about asking simple 
questions. It is the only way to learn. 
(1) It is possible, but not advisable. (2) 
Portrait lenses are for professional studio 
work in all weathers. The amateur can 
get all he wants in that way with a good 
modern ansstigmat lens, which is for 
more portable and more generally uscful 
than a portrait lens. (3) To spot out pin- 
holes use а finelv-pointed brush and a 
little opaque water colour, or ''Spoto- 
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pake." The secret is to use the brush and 
colour nearlv dry, so that it does not 
run and form a ring round the pinhole. 
(4) You had better invest in a copy of 
“ The Art of Retouching,” by J. Hubert 
(post free from our publishers, 1s. 8d.) 
This little book tells you far more than 
we can find space to say on this page. 


Negative from Print. 


I have quarter-plate print on Seltona (negative 
broken) of woodland subject, dark shadows, and 
obscure detail, etc. I wish to make an enlarge- 
ment, but find on copying I lose a lot of shadow 
detail. Could I get a negative by contact print- 
ing on a slow plate? etc. F. T. (Balhain). 


Presumably the darker parts of the 
print are more or less of а red-brown 
colour, therefore gaslight is not at all 
suitable for copying. You should get a 
better result by copying by daylight— 
diffused and out of doors, using a rapid 
plate—generous but not excessive ex- 
posure, and dilute developer, aiming at a 
thin soft-contrast negative, which may be 
intensified if need be. But your best plan 
is to use a panchromatic plate and red- 
orange screen. Contact printing would, 
in all probability, give you more grain 
of the paper than you would like. 


Negative as Positive. 

(1) I have a negative which at thc back has a 

whitish look. ] left it in the fixing bath for 

three-quarters of an hour. (2) I recently inten- 

sified a negative, and it seemed to become 

a positive in certain lights, etc. 

M. M. (Cranleigh). 

Curiously enough, your two questions 
have a common origin. This slightly 
white or grey image appearance on the 
glass side points to over or sav very 
generous development. Yet prolonged 
development does not always produce 
it. It seems to be in part due to the 
special constitution of the emulsion of 
coating. It points to a peculiar mole- 
cular condition of the silver granules 
forming the imagc. We do not think 
it is caused by intensification, though 
this may таКс it more casilv seen. Тһе 
old wet-plate positive picture was of this 
kind, іс. rcally а negative image on 
grey white silver seen against a dark 
background by reflected light. Your 
surmise that it was due to imperfect 
fixing is not verv probable. 
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Salon-eeka. 
It is a very reassuring thing to have а naval picture every 


year as NO. i in the Salon. Last year it was a dreadnought, 
and this year it is a destroyer. It gives you a sense of security 
as you breast the billows of the rest of the show. This pre- 
liminary picture acts as a shield against any random torpedoes 
from the crowded walls or insidious mines laid by the centre 
screens. It was more pithily put by a disgruntled critic who 
was present at the Press view. He said, between gulps of soda 
water, that it was navy at the beginning and knavery every- 
where else. But he was an '' art ” man. 

* * % 


While one may agree with the statement that the Salon's 
backbone is British, seeing that British work is well to the 
fore, where of course a backbone always ought to be, it must be 
admitted at the same time that our American cousins have sent 
over a magnificent contribution. I count 132 pictures from 
the States, which is 25 per cent. more than last year. And 
what is still more remarkable, just half the American works 
come from California. Is there some magic about California 
which is making it the pictorial paradise of the world— some 
spell about its pebbly beaches and golden gates and weird 
groves and mighty trees? Anyhow, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles between them account for not a little of the sunlight 
of Pall Mall East. 


Mr. Bertram Park it is who gives us '' Sun splinters.” Last 
year, if I remember rightly, we had *' splashed sunshine,’’ and the 
year before “spilt sunshine," which the powers that be in the 
composing room changed into '' split sunshine," greatly to the 
wrath of the producer. It must be from that original splitting 
that Mr. Park has got his splinters. 

¢ * 


* 


One little work in this year's exhibition oddly reminded me 
of something that I had seen once a very long time ago. |t 
was quite a small thing in its superficial dimensions, and the 
subject was nothing more out of the way than a tossing fountain, 
but it was the tone of it which stirred the recollections of bygone 
vears. It shone and shimmered and sparkled whichever way 
you looked at it. Evidentlv it was a supreme essay in toning, 
but for the life of me I could not remember where I had seen 
that exact shade and tint before. Then I recalled it. It 
was іп а sovereign. Тһе younger generation of mv readers will 
hardly know what I mean, but some among the older folk will 
remember that there were sovereigns— once. This was gold 


toning in excelsis. 
* $ * 


It might have been thought that what with the opportunity 
offered by eccentric dances and designs for friezes and the 
help of shawls and boas, every possible feminine pose before the 
camera had by this time been exhausted. But one exhibitor 
has struck something fresh, and a suitable lady does finelv in 
the attitude assumed by the old figure-heads on vessels, bending 
forward at 45 degrees, arms straight down behind. One only 


misses the bowsprit. 
* * * 


Only in one respect has there been any falling off in this 
year's Salon. This is in the number of pictures which are 
the work of ladies. I counted just on seventy of these last 
year, and now there are not more than forty. Хо doubt the 
forty do not represent by any means the total of those in which 
ladies had a hand, but the decrease in the number of works 
credited to them is disquieting. Are the fair ones forsaking 
photography ? Are they all so busy getting on with the war 
that they must needs leave photography to men? Meanwhile 
one eerie thing is to be noted: the number of pictures is the 
same as last year, but the number of exhibitors is thirteen less 
than last year, and when one looks at the thirteenth picture in 
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By the 
Magne 


the show one finds it bears the name of Moore ` 
[he superstitious will have to look into this. 


ж - = 
There are no vortographs this year.-at any rate. по inten- 
tional ones-—and one exhibitor who made an unexpected excur- 
sion into vortography last усаг shows us now only the winner 
of the croquet handicap. Have his futurist aspirations had a 


blow from the mallet ? 
А €* €* 


Mr. Mortimer's war-time types, I understand, were not got 
by seizing hold of the first person he met in the street who 
happened to be dressed in the uniform he wanted. The Tommy 
home on leave was only got after ceaseless vigils at Victoria 
Station. Not every flag-day produces so charming a flapper, 
nor every air-raid so alert a special, nor does every London 
“ General" carry such a conductorette. I apprehended the 
symbolical meaning of the shading in every case except the figure 
of eight which looped the bus girl. Someone thought it might 
represent the dust, others that it was the wheels. But perhaps 
it only means the endless round of the fare lady. 


Out and About. 


I hear that a well-known pictorial photographer who has 
his location not far from the heights of Hampstead has found 
the air raids in the London district upset the equilibrium neces- 
sary for really good work. То escape these interruptions he 
has, gone—this is literally true—to the East Coast. In the 
profound peace of the isles of Thanet or Sheppey he will be 
able to devote his whole energies to composition. 

The Times, in plumping for the cinematograph as against 
the fixed camera, says that “ single moments аге" never their 
complete and eloquent selves without the moments before and 
the moments after." In our experience it is the moment after 
that is generally eloquent. 

А photographer had taken an "arty " view of a lady with 
her back to the camera. When the sitter saw the proof, she 
was rather disappointed at the pose. and “ wondered whether 
he could not turn the print round so as to show her face." At 
E suggestion it was the photographer who was “ taken 

аск.’ 

I am told that а certain Englishman has received a com- 
mission, first given by King Constantine, ond now confirmed 
by Venizelos, to lay out Athens as a garden city, and that he 
is proceeding to Salonica shortly for that purpose. It sounds 
rather a big order, though perhaps it will not be attended with 
the danger which has befallen other artistic tinkerings with 
eastern cities. In some of those cases it was not the city but 
the artist that was laid out. f 

“ Does beauty рау?” is the subject of a correspondence. 
We don’t know. Sometimes she expects a free sitting. 

When a photographer buying a new lens was told that it 
could be converted, he expressed his pleasure at any sign of 
grace whatever in lenses, alleging that his last had proved a 
hopeless reprobate. 


The Knell. 


A photographer has been fined forty shillings for testing his 
lenses from the belfry of Heaton Church, near Bradford. 


. They have called us to prayer ; 
danger ; 
They have sounded out welcomes— farewells ; 
They have halted alike both thc friend and the stranger 
With their tollings and chimings— the bells. 
They have spoken in iron and brass to the people, 
To assemble them or to dismiss, 
But never before have I heard from a steeple 
Such a silvery '' summons ” as this. 


they have warned us of 
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Ву С. A. WHITE. 


THE HARVEST STORM. 


The original, a toned bromide print (10} x 8j), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Photography at the London Salon reveals herself as 
the lady’s maid of her sister arts, without parting with 
any of her own dignity ; that is to say, she 

SISTER gives а sympathetic interpretation of the 
ARTS. masters and mistresses of other mediums of 
art expression. In music, for instance, the 
exhibition includes portraits of Melsa, the violinist, 
renowned for his playing of Brahms's Concerto; of 
George Saint-George, the famous composer of violin 
music and builder of violins; and of Miss Cécile Dol- 
metsch singing with the accompaniment of the lute, 
and Miss Lily Dolmetsch plaving the tenor viol. Among 
the several delineations of famous people of the stage 
are those of Miss Cicely Hamilton and of Miss Hilda 
Moore, while literature and journalism are represented 
by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, W. B. Yeats, Haldane 
Macfall, and Kenelm Foss. А distinguished painter 
of portraits who finds himself photographically inter- 
preted is Mr. G. W. Lambert ; and one must not lose 
sight of Pirie Macdonald's fine portrait of his fellow- 
American, Frederick McMonnies, the well-known sculp- 


: tor of New York, whose bronzes are famous throughout 


the States. 
1€ ates np g 


A pretty little correspondence recently appeared 
in the pages of one of our contemporaries anent the 
colour of daylight. One of the 
correspondents suggests that day- 
light be defined as direct sunlight 
plus the scattered portions which reach us as sky light, 
and further suggests that for theoretical purposes this 
be regarded as a standard white. It is interesting to 
recall that Mr. Lovibond, living near Salisbury, and 
who has done a great deal of experimental work in rela- 
tion to colour, found what he regarded as white light 
to be that when a sea fog came up the Channel and 
inland over the plain. Does such a fog do this blending 
of direct sunlight and sky light, or is there any filtration 
of the light which absorbs certain rays? Such a white 
fog consists of little or nothing but moisture particles, 
and we are disposed to the opinion that it is more a 
blending than a filtering that goes on. But in truth 
things look different to different people, and colour vision 
15, we believe, a very temperamental matter. Ав to 
daylight being bluer than сап е light, might we not say, 
what everyone recognises, that candle light is much 
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daylight appears blue to the painter. 
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yellower than daylight? The common practice of 
water-colour painters is to give their paper a preliminarv 
wash of some yellow, usually yellow ochre. Does not 
this throw some light on the way they sce atmosphere 
and daylight? It certainly does not suggest that 
The colour of 
objects is affected very considerably by light reflected 
from other objects, just as the shadows on a sunshiny 
day appear blue because illuminated principally by 
light from the blue sky, but the general tone produced 
by the yellow wash scarcely affects the half tones and 
shadows. 
It is rather remarkable that plates should be used 
almost exclusively in the X-ray departments of the 
war hospitals in France and elsewhere, 
PLATES апа that films should hardly be tried at 
OR FILMS. all though one might have thought that 
the lighter weight and smaller bulk of the 
latter would have made them specially acceptable for 
war service. Bromide paper used in conjunction with 
the intensifying screen has been employed occasionally 
in the radiography of small parts, but the general 
testimony of X-ray workers is that the results leave 
much to be desired. The casualty rate among X-ray 
tubes on war service, by the way, seems to be extremely 
high. At one of the Canadian General Hospitals in 
France, out of an original equipment of thirty-two 
tubes which left Canada, nine were found to be broken 
when the cases arrived on the field of action, and that 
is not an unusual percentage of damage. 
оа о B 
The finding of a title is by no means easy. So many 
titles are hackneyed, others are bald. Horsley Hinton 
sometimes got over the difficulty by 
using a botanical name, as in the case of 
“ Abeles,” a name for a species of 
poplar. F. H. Evans used, or origi- 
nated, what someone called the “ prepositional "' title, 
“То the South Transept," and so on. Louis J. Steele 
borrowed the title of a well-known novel, ' The Garden 
of Allah." Others have simply given the title translated 
into German, French or Italian, often without the picture 
having any national or geographical character. Thus a 
'" Sommerabend ” might be taken оп the Norfolk Broads 
or on a Derbyshire hilltop! А happier class of title 
than this use of another language often affords, is that in 
which the subject suggests something else, the suggestion 
frequently being а poetic one. Instances will readily 
occur to many readers whose memories carry them back 
a few years. We recall “ The White Fan," by Haweis 
and Coles, a portrait of a girl lying down and whose skirt, 
“accordeon pleated ” and spread out, resembled a large 
fan. Also Robert Demachy's “Тһе Persian Rug," 
a pattern formed on the ground by the shadow of large 
leaves. Or again, “Тһе Butterfly," by J. Dudley 
Johnston, a Venetian boat with its beautiful sail reflected 
in the almost still water. A title to be effective may arouse 
a little speculation, at first at all events. Asan instance, ' 
in literature we have E. V. Lucas’ “ The Vermilion Box." 
As soon as one gets the book and finds it is made up of 
letters from various people the title becomes understood. 
Pictures just now are in many cases awaiting their 
christening, and their sponsors must remember their 
responsibilities; a name may make or mar many à 
pictorial photograph. 


TITLES BY 
SUGGESTION. 
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AM constantly meeting 

amateur photographers 

who tell me that they 

cannot make successful 
prints on gaslight paper. It 
appears that their prints are 
either greenish or brownish 
when finished, or they are covered 
with hair-like black streaks, or 
stained in some way, and they 
therefore think that gaslight paper 
is very difficult to work. 

Having made prints during the 
last twenty years by practically 
every process, from P.O.P. to gum- 
bichromate, and having used almost 
every printing paper on the market, 
I venture to say, as the result of 
this experience, that it is easier, 
quicker, and simpler to produce really good prints on 
gaslight than upon any other kind of paper, and I set 
down these few notes to aid any who may be in diffi- 
culties. 

There are many varieties of gaslight papers made 
by the well-known firms whose announcements appear 
in THE A. P., and they are all good, although the 
variety of grades and surfaces are not so extensive as 
in the case of bromide papers. 


The grade of paper I generally use is that which has. 


a velvet-like surface, neither matt nor yet glossy. All 
the detail in the most delicate photographs can be 
brought out on this paper, but yet it is not open to 
the objections levelled against the glossy print. In 
most instances Ї use vigorous '' Art," but for very 
hard negatives the soft “ Art " is the better. Those 
who make exposures with an exposure meter will not 
need to use the latter. 

Let us start with the exposure. I have found that 
with a good average negative an exposure of thirty- 
five to forty seconds, at four inches from an ordinary 
incandescent gas flame, having over it an opal shade, 
is about correct. It is impossible to give the exact 
exposure, for the density of negatives varies so greatly, 
and there is a great variety in the power of the illu- 
minant. But I think this might be taken as some- 
where near correct, and the first trial will soon show 
whether the exposure has been overdone or the reverse. 
A print that flashes up at once directly it is put in the 
developer and appears quite flat is over-exposed ; 
whereas a print that takes, shall I say half a minute 
to develop, and then is rather faint, has been under- 
exposed. Normally a print takes about ten seconds for 
full development. The exposure for “soft” gaslight 
paper 15 approximately half that for ‘‘ vigorous " paper. 

The developer I have used for years is amidol, and 
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‘SUCCESSFUL PRINTS ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


Special to “Тһе А. P. & P.N.” 


By H. MUDIE DRAPER. 


I will back amidol against any other developing agent 
either for bromide or gaslight papers. It is quite 
cleanly in use, does not stain either the fingers or the 
print, makes no hair-like marks on the print, and can 
be used over and over again until exhausted. For 
making sepia prints it is, to my thinking, unsurpassed— 
at any rate I can always get a more pleasing scpia- 
toned bromide if it has first been developed with amidol 
than if I use any other developer. 

There is one drawback to the use of amidol—not a 
very great one after all. It must be mixed as wanted, 
as it will not keep in solution. But by the method I 
have adopted this difficulty is reduced to almost a 
vanishing quantity. 

Proceed as follows :—Make up a solution of sodium 
sulphite by dissolving I oz. of it in Io oz. of water, 
to which add 1 drm. of a 5 per cent. solution of 
bromide of potassium. And remember that sodium 
sulphite will not keep indefinitely in solution. The 
longest it is advisable to keep it is not more than a 
fortnight. Best to make it up fresh, and keep it not 
more than a week. You need only make up a sufficient 
quantity for your immediate use. I believe the use 
of fresh sulphite solution has a lot to do with success 
in gaslight developing. 

When the time comes to develop the print, pour 
into the measuring glass two ounces of this sulphite 
solution, if you are making quarter-plate prints or 
smaller sizes, and to this two ounces add five grains 
of dry amidol. You will probably have to weigh the 
first five grains, but after that you can guess it near 
enough by ladling out a small quantity with a spatula, 
or similar instrument. It is only a very small quantity. 
Stir this well with a glass stirring rod till it is quite 
dissolved, and your developer is all ready. 

Take a porcelain dish, which must be quite clean— 
so also must your hands, by the way—and place the 
exposed print face upwards. If the print is larger 
than quarter-plate size it is advisable to pour some 
clean cold water over it first, draining off the water 
before applying the developer. This is to ensure an 
even flow of developer, for amidol acts very quickly, 
and it is essential that the print should be covered all 
over at once. 

Flow the developer evenly over the whole of the 
print, and gently rock the dish. In about two seconds 
the image will begin to appear, coming up very quickly. 
When the picture can be seen, and before development 
is complete, I take it out of the dish, holding it in my 
fingers so that I can watch it. It will still go on develop- 
ing, and when I have reached the exact degree I desire, 
I whip it at once into the hypo bath—a bath made up 
at usual print strength: with no washing in betwcen, 
please note. Тһе action of the hypo stops the develop- 
ing immediately. 
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If you wait till the development is absolutely com- 
plete before taking the print out of the developer it 
Is ten chances to one that before you can fish it out it 
wil be over-developed, for prints, especially small 
ones, have an abominable habit of sticking to the 
bottom of the dish. 

Here is a tip towards exposure. 'I have found that 
a gaslight print, if it is correctly exposed and developed 
with amidol, will only develop so far. That is, the action 
of the amidol appears to stop at a certain stage, and 
if you can get your prints exposed exactly right you 
need not fear over-development. I have not noticed 
this peculiar action with any other developer I have 
used, and I have used most. There is a point where 
the action of amidol stops, and if you can get your 
exposure so correct that development is complete and all 
the image just nicely brought out when the action 
stops, well, that is all to the good. 

The print should remain in the hypo bath for ten 
minutes, and then be washed as usual for an hour in 
running water. And if you have carried out these 
suggestions carefully, you will have a print that is 
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whites are not degraded ; it will have rich black shadows, 
and delicate pearly grey  half-tones. And surely 
nothing could be simpler. 

If your blacks are rusty you are not using enough 
bromide, if they are greenish you are using too much. 
If your prints get stained at all that is a sign of an 
exhausted developer. 

Here is a tip for printing а white margin round 
prints made from film negatives. Let us suppose you 
are using quarter-plate size. Use а half-plate printing 
frame, place a piece of glass in it to support the film. 
On that piece of glass stick some lantern binding strips 
in the form of an oblong, just a shade smaller than 
the negative, that is to make the white border. Now 
over the binding strip at one end stick another strip, 
but instead of sticking it down across all its width, 
fasten it only by half its width. When it is quite dry 
you can slip the film and the printing paper under the 
half which is not fastened down, and this will hold 
both in place. Hold it up to the light, and see if you 
have it exactly in position, and then shut up the frame. 
Be careful to get your binding strips exactly straight 
and at right angles. - 


quite white where it ought to be white—that is, its 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treb!e them. 


` Ex ба oe ` Ultra Rapid 
Plate. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Piate. pe 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. . | 1/25 вес. | 1/40 sec. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec | 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ; | 1/15 ,, 1/25 , 1/45 ,, 1/60 , 1/15 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/6 б 1/10 , 1/20 , 1/25 ,„ 1/30 н 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/4 » 1/6 gs 1/12 , 1/15 , 1/20 т 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture, river scenes with heavy foliage, | 1/2 Ж 1/8 М 1/6 - 1/8 m 1/10 Ж 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings .. .. А 2 secs. | 11 3s 1 Т 1/2 M | 1/8 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 6 - 5 secs. | 3 весв.| 2 весв. 11 


As а further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films оп the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicale the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


| Mawson, Gladiator. GRIFFIN, Gramme. Eastman, Rapid. П.ғокр, Chromatic 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Pacet, Swift and Ex. Special. ILrogb, Rapid Chromatic. Epwarps, Auto-screen. Empress. 
Panchromatic. » Special Rapid. " Inst. Iso. Marion, Portrait. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Ra} JAR, Ultra Ra id. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Емзісм, Film. А Landscape. 
uper-Speed. WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. Leto, Phenix. Сем, Colour-screen. Pacer, XXX. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. Бе "Xtra Speedy. Lumizre, Blue Label. Прово, Versatile Rapid. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. a Press. Marion, P.S. Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Special Үк, т кош ке Ta зла IMPERIAL, Orthocbrome У.К. 

Rapid. nstantaneous, an- Ж 50. Sovereign. Я 
EASTMAN, S Special Ultra Rapid. | chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. ” NF. eT 
de gr e met. ES хов Kopar, N.C. Film. rae о 
GE on. AGET, Premo Film-pack. RITERION, n 

х Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. „ ` Special Rapid. Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, au! C. » ` Iso. Ordinary 
Шғовр, Monarch. Barnet, Extra Rapid. Rajar, Special Rapid. + Film. Epwarps, Medium. 

» Panchromatic. Ortho. WELLINGTON , Speedy. | Mawson, Electric. Сем, Universal. 
» ства 18, Most Rapid. Слретт, Ко al Standard " Speedy Portrait. | Pacer, Ortho. 5 Rapid. „ Universal Slow 
xtra Rapid. " Anti-screen, RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. ItroRD, Ordinary 
rer Standard Iso Speedy. WELLINGTON, Films. 1 At Ordinat 
lr oE S.S ho. WRATTEN, Allochrome. MPERIAL, inary. 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. 
api 


LUMIERE, eua. 
S Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 


LuxigRE, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Раскт, ХХ. 


CRITERION, ЖАТА Rapid іш 
so, Extra Кар 
EASTMAN, Pos Rapid. Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 


IMPERIAL, Fiashlig x 
| Medium Plates. 


ы Supreme. EDWARDS, Silo Iso. ы Self-screen Barnet, Medium. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
© Brilliant. GEM, Meteor. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. » . Medium Ortho WELLINGTON, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Celeritas. »  lsochromatic. T Proíessional. Сем, Medium. | WRATTEN, Ordinary, 
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HE protecting cover glass, 

although only а minor de- 
tail of the lantern slide, needs a 
little more consideration than it 
usually gets. 

It is said that the lantern- 
slide maker usually finds that 
he has sufficient wasters on 
hand to provide all the cover 

, glasses he requires. This infers 

that out of every dozen slides 

made six prove either useless or unsatisfactory. Whilst we 

should not be satisfied with less than the best, the average 

number of decent slides produced ought to come out higher 

than this, unless we are dealing with a curiously mixed lot of 

negatives. Тһе excellent articles on the subject of lantern-slide 

making that appear in THE A. P. AND P. N. should enable 

the worker to get such results if instructions are carefully 
followed. 

In the majority of instances this is no doubt the case, and 
the necessity often arises for providing additional cover glasses 
other than those made from waste slides. 

Whilst nothing is better than these waste slides, they being 
the correct size, the glass white and thin, and the film of emul- 
sion easily cleaned off, for the purpose of making any extra 
cover glasses old and de- 
fective quarter-plate nega- 
tives are just the thing. 

Al waste negatives 
should therefore be saved, 
and ап occasional] run 
through one's stock will 
no doubt provide many 
more for this purpose. An 
evening devoted to con- 
verting them into cover 
glasses is time well spent 
when much slide making 
is indulged in. 

When developing a negative it should be kept in mind that 
if it comes up hopelessly bad and not worth transferring to 

the fixing bath (these things do happen) it should be removed 
from the developer, and laid aside for a short time; the alkali 
in the developer softens the gelatine, which can be rubbed oft 
with a piece of rag before it gets dry. This saves a subsequent 
softening of the film. | 

Having a batch of negatives ready for conversion, the first 
thing to do before removing the film is to cut them to size. 
Two things are required for this purpose, a glass cutter and a 
gauge. The latter greatly facilitates the operation, and makes 
a neater and quicker job than measuring off the cut by means 
of a rule. The ordinary cheap wheel glass cutter will be found 
quite as suitable for the purpose as the more expensive 
diamond tool, and probably easier to use if one has had no 
experience. 

The gauge is simple, and can be constructed out of three 
strips of thin hard wood screwed together in the form of the 
letter Н. It is placed against the edge of the glass somewhat 
like a tee-square. Fig. r, which is almost self-explanatory, 
shows this gauge; the only point in making it up is to keep the 
edges parallel, and allow for the width between the side of the 
cutter and the wheel, usually about an eighth of an inch. It 
is best to make it somewhat full in this dimension, and then 
cut a piece of glass, and see if it is the correct width of three 
and a quarter inches; if not, a few shavings taken off the side 
of the gauge with a plane will set matters right. Care should 
be taken to get this correct; a cover glass that is not exactly 
the same size as the slide is objectionable, and causes the bind- 
ing to strip off. Fig. 2 shows the gauge in use. Тһе negative 
is laid film side downwards on a flat board, with a sheet or two 
of blotting paper in between, and аНег adjusting the gauge 

with one side firmly against the edge of the glass, the cut is 


Fig. 1. 
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Mey towards you, using the other edge of the gauge as a 
guide. 

A firm, even pressure is required with a wheel cutter, and the 
cut should run right across from side to side of the glass. 

The strip of glass can now be broken off in the manner indi- 
cated in fig. 3, and a clean straight cut giving a perfectly square 
cover glass should result. 

It now remains to remove the gelatine emulsion ; various 
means, all more or less effective, have been proposed for doing 
this. A rapid and convenient way consists in borrowing or 
otherwise acquiring 
a suitable saucepan 
from the domestic 
quarters, half fill it 
with water into 
which an ounce or 
two of washing 
soda is dropped, 
and place it on a 
gas ring or fire to 
boil. As soon as the 
water is nearly boil- 
ing, slip in the 
glasses one by one, 
so that each gets 
wetted before the 
next one rests on it. 
point. 

If this plan is followed there is no difficulty about the glasses 
sticking together in a mass. After a few minutes’ boil one 
can start cleaning off the emulsion, commencing with those 
first immersed by turning over the pile. Ап old stiff tooth- 
brush forms a useful implement, both for fishing up a glass 
from the hot water and scrubbing off ; the glass is held inclined 
on the edge of the pan, and a few strokes with the brush across 
its surface wipes off the gelatine. 

Each glass as cleaned is immediately transferred to a dish 
of cold water in which a few drachms of crude hydrochloric 
acid have been stirred. Here it can remain until the whole 
batch has been dealt with ; a final rinse under the tap should 
leave them quite clean and ready for wiping dry. 

The glasses are conveniently stored in lantern-plate boxes, 
and it is a good plan to shake a few grains of powdered whiting 
kept in a muslin bag for this purpose, over each slide when 
putting it into the box. 

When required for use a brisk rub over with a soft rag will 
remove all trace of the whiting and give a good polish to 
the surface. This final polishing, which is best done just 
before the slides are bound up, tends to clectrify the surface of 
the glass, so that it attracts small particles of dust and fluff, 
which adhere to it In order to avoid this they should be 
placed in a rack, 
or kept upright 
after polishing, and 
not laid flat on the 
table. 

When selecting a 
cover glass it should 
be examined against 
the light, and if 
it shows any specks 
or streaks in the 
glass itselt that 
come within the 
area of the mask- 
ing it should be 
rejected. 

А refinement that is worth attention consists in dividing the 
stock of cover glasses into two sets, thick and thin. 

If these are picked out to suit the thickness of the slide 
itself, the slides tend to be of the same average thickness when 
bound up, a point that will be appreciated by the lanternist, 


Fig. 2. 
Кесер the water just under boiling 


Fig. 3. 
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Some remarks on the British work on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


“М considering the British work I wish especially to congratu- 
late Mr. Ward Muir on the high level that he has reached 
and maintained throughout his productions this year. They 
impress me as a very marked advance on his previous output. 
as if he had been searching for something that he had at last 
found, and I would hazard the guess that it was the charm and 
significance of tone. 

There are even skilled photographers who love the fairy sparkle 
and pure beauty of snow, and yet persist in making all objects 
seen in association with it as black as possible— with the innocent 
aim, I suppose, of emphasising its whiteness. But Mr. Ward 
Muir, in his “ Alpine Morning," employs neither black nor white. 
for he has seen that snow has colour, which must be interpreted 
in tone, and that it reflects light which effectually excludes 
blackness from all that comes under its influence. Hence the 
figure appears in a quiet tone that borrows something from the 
pervading lightness, and there are also interesting tone variations 
in the modelling that bring the foreground forward while the 
distance fades in atmosphere. 

It is a satisfaction also to note the imaginative skill that Mr. 
A. Н. Blake continues vigorously to exercise. ‘ Springtime 
in the Park ’’ testifies to a close and sympathetic observation 
of the misty effect of a London atmosphere while the magic of 
early blossoms is beginning to deck the trees, and “ Waterloo 
Bridge ” is shown in the broad tones that come over the river 
at twilight, under a well-managed sky. Мг. Blake can convey 
the poetry of London, and those who would like to know how 
it is done should not omit to notice his free employment of 
generalisation in combination with selection. This, indeed, is 
essential to imaginative expression. 

Mr. J. H. Anderson is another strong contributor, who is 
particularly happy in ''Sunset," which has something of the 
mvstic fascination of a fading light on the water, and also a 
picturesque sky effect. His " Running Homeward," with a fish- 
ing boat on a well-modelled sea, is a forcible work, though the 
low tone, especially of the sail, might have been modified in 
recognition of the light reflected from water. 

The strength of Mr. F. J. Mortimer's appropriately topical 
picture, “ The Mine-sweeper and the Destroyer—All's Well” 
compels the immediate attention of visitors, who cannot fail 
to be impressed by so telling а representation of a tvpical 
incident in the daily work of our naval forces. Тһе broad treat- 
ment of the hardy figures, the movement of the water, and the 
destroyer seen beyond in a softening atmosphere make a remark- 
ably effective design. 

Appreciation is also due to his interesting series of '' War- 
time Турев,” cleverly showing the new figures, male and female, 
that have become familiar in three years of fighting abroad 
and auxiliary work at home. 

The Earl of Carnarvon's work shows much of its already 
distinguished quality, yet in some respects it is not quite equal 
to the best of his previous efforts. For instance, in “ The Frieze ” 
the decorative intention of harmonising an undraped dancing 
figure with the classical stonework induces a compronise that 
leaves the figure without the character either of flesh or stone ; 
but nevertheless the final result is effective and satisfying. Тһе 
same worker's two portrait studies, “Тһе Ruff” and ''Lady 
Evelyn Herbert," reach a very high level of exeellence. 

‘Mr. Ғ.Н. Evans makes forcible use of the shaded column in 
“ Mont St. Michel—The Aquilon ” to produce an eftect of massive 
stonework. From the point of view of composition, however, 
the arrangement is not completely successful, since it produces 
two pictures, one on each side of the vigorous central pillar. In 
respect of texture and technique the work calls for appreciation. 

Mr. James МсКіѕѕаск is another accomplished technical 
worker, who, in '' The Castle of Ancient Might," sacrifices 
something of atmosphere and sunlight to his skilful rendering 
of stonework. His '' Castle of Harburg ” is more atmospheric 
and gives better scope to imaginative expression. 
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An expressive and pleasing portrait, with well-rendered move- 
ment, is Mrs. M. Pearson's ““ Miss Cécile Dolmetsch Singing with 
Accompaniment of the Lute,” though some conflict among the 
high lights, and unconsidered values bringing the curtain forward 
to the level of the instrument are not to be overlooked. 

À piquant portraval of a child's head is given by Mr. Marcus 
Adams in '' Fifine,” but it seems unkind to represent the texture 
and richness of her dark tresses as if they were a solid mass. 

А portrait of much force and character is that of the sculptor, 
“ Frederick McMonnies,’”’ by Mr. Pirie Macdonald ; and another 
portrait that makes a general appeal is Mr. Herbert Lambert's 
“Young England," the boy's expressive face being finely and 
sympathetically modelled with admirable reserve. Some 
quieting of the fidgety and insistent necktie is a small matter 
that would eftect a great improvement. 

Though “А Steamboat's Wash," by Mr. Arthur Lomax, 
seems to have been accepted direct from the camera without 
the impress of personality, it is yet a most interesting and pleasing 
record of the lacey patterns of agitated water. The capture of 
such momentary appearances is the best justification of 
“ straight " photography. 

Mr. E. T. Holding, in “ Jim's Aeroplane,” shows a well- posed 
girl-figure looking skyward in an outdoor tone, and though the 
skv is rather lacking in quality and the foreground needs some 
simplification, the picture is attractive. 

There are good and suggestive lines and masses in '' The 
Haunted Wood," by Mr. J. A. Lomax, who might have still 
further enforced the sentiment of his work by the use of well- 
considered emphasis. 

In “ Between the Old Home and the New " Mrs. С. A. Barton 
skilfully represents a pretty female head touched by light from 
the window. It was, of course, important to prevent conflict 
with the main subject ; still the face of. the child need not have 
been quite so lost in shadow. 

The poetical conception and nice employment of tone that 
distinguish Mr. Alexander Keighley's productions are to be 
appreciated in some characteristic examples, of which “ The 
Storm Clearing ОН” particularly merits attention on account 
of its successful realisation of a wide expanse of atmosphere and 
distance. There is also an atmospheric eftect, with some striking 
formations, to be noted in Mr. Louis J. Steele's mountain tops 
and clouds, entitled “Тһе Cairn." 

Various designs by Mr. Bertram Fark testify to his versatility 
and decorative feeling, the best being the portrait '' Miss Phvllis 
Boyd,” where a decorative motive is carried out with admirable 
simplicity, and the expressive and charming head against a 
light curtain constitutes the culminating interest. 

There is a suggestion of menace in the moving surf and a 
stormy atmosphere іп Mr. A. J. Wood's '' The Cruel, Crawling 
Foam." Mr. W. Н. Honse’s “ Child with a Book” seems 
scarcely so sympathetic as his pictures of childhood usually are, 
but probably this is due to the composition, which makes the 
little figure somewhat insignificant in the design. 

There is generally some interesting quality to be noted in the 
work of Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, and this is supplied in “Тһе 
Belfry " by its romantic fecling and vigorous handling, but it 
is a pity that values have not been more closely studied, the 
repetitions of the darkest shadow, which should have been 
reserved for emphasis, detracting from effectiveness. 

I mentioned snow at the outset of this article, and simi- 
larly I must conclude, for the dainty and atmospheric rendering 
of this difficult subject in “Тһе Silent Snow Possessed the Earth," 
by Mr. J. D. Stephen (since killed in action), cannot be passed 
over without a mark of appreciation. К; 

In a future notice I propose to consider the American work, 
which takes an important place in this interesting exhibition, 
and adds greatly to its diversity of individuality and technique. 
It is satisfactory to note the decided increase in public attention 
and support that the Salon is attracting this year. 
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FROM THE TRENCHES. By F. J. MORTIMER. 
The original of this picture (one of a series of War-time Types) is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of 


the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5а, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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PORTRAIT, MISS ST. P. 


The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society о) Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


By James N. DoorirrLE. 
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OME years ago an informing article 
on Groups, etc., was published, where- 

in the writer elaborated nine points or laws 
of grouping. We do not propose to quote 
these several guiding principles here, and 
merely mention this article by way of 
showing that the making of a successful 
figure group is not quite so simple a matter 
as it might seem to be. If the reader will 
cast his mind back and recall a score or so 
photographic groups we think he will agree 
with us that very, very few indeed are 
pleasing pictures. Their several producers 
probably will assure us that they are 
‘“ quite natural," ' по formality,” “по 
posing," etc., all of which may be true 
enough, and yet their negative qualities 
have not yielded pleasing pictorial results. 
Take example A. Here are three girls 
standing together in the cast shadow of a 
tree or building. “ Just as they might be 
at any time,” you say. Admitted. And 
yet there is a certain formality and camera 
consciousness which sucks our interest out 


A.—THE MUNITION Workers’ HOLIDAY. 
From the Beginners' Competition. 


By R. Orchard. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekiv Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from cither the Beginners’ Competition от the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


of the work. Now let us suppose these 
three people were discussing the very latest 
and sweetest 
thing in—let us 
say—hats. The 
photographer 
would instantly 
be utterly for- 


gotten ; they 
would group 


themselves at 
the points of a 
more or less 
equilateral tri- 
angle, and very 
probably one or 
even two of the 
figures would be 
back towards, 
i.c. turned away 
from, the 
camera. Again, 
we should have 
something quite 
natural and 


with figure in- 

terest. Instead 

of their being 

principally, if B.—A FAMILY GROUP. 
not 
entirely, interested in the 


photographer, the chief in- 
terest would be our interest in 
the figures. In the one case 
the interest goes out of the 
picture, in the other it 
keeps in the picture. We fear 
this point is put very badly. 
but it is hoped that the 
reader will—as the saying is 
—tumble to the idea. 

Now one of the things 
which sets our nerves ''on 
edge " is hearing or seeing 
the same thing over and over 
again. This applies to all 
kinds of picture making. Thus 
rows of the same or very 
similar things, e.g. posts and 
ralls in a fence, become 
tiresome —they tire both the 
eye and mind. In fig. A we 
have one row of three stand- 
ing figures, all about the same 
tallness, so the heads аге in 
line. In fig. B we have two 
rows of figures, and so two 
rows of heads. This latter 
example suggests a question : 
Has any reader ever known 
half a dozen people place 
themselves thus in the middle 
of a lawn for any purpose 
whatever other than to be 
photographed ? This arrange- 
ment has become what the 
professional bowler сай» 
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' chronic," like a law of the Medes and 
Persians. Inthe early days of slow plates 


By H. Littlewood. 


and slow lenses there might have been 
some excuse of necessity to get all the 
figures approximately in one distance 
plane. But with rapid plates and lenses 
this no longer rules our conduct. 

This vastly interesting question of 
figure grouping brings into prominence 
the difference between the art and prac- 
tice of the painter and photographer. 
Can the reader by any possibility imagine 
a painter arranging his figures like fig. B ? 
Group work with the camera is certainly 
one of and probably /he most difficult 
branch of camera picture making ; but it 
is all the more interesting for that reason, 
and a success is all the more to one's 
credit. The photographer who really has 
ambition to produce good group pictures 
should most certainly take frequent oppor- 
tunity of studying either the original 
paintings in colour or— perhaps more 
helpful —reproductions in monochrome 
engravings, woodcuts. The last century 
was particularly rich in the direction of 
figure and group composition. Old volumes 
of the Art Journal, for example, will repay 
study. Many painters whose work as 
regards colour is of no great merit have 
much to say as regards picture building 
or composition. Thus we may include in 
our survey many names, e.g. Wilkie, 
Landseer, Wilson, Frith, Tadema, Poyn- 
ter, Leighton, Moreland—in fact, any one 
and every one who has dealt with figure 
grouping. There are few such pictures, 
be they good, bad or indifferent, from 
which we cannot get a helpful hint. 
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A COPYING STAND. 


OME time ago I was employed to 

copy an ancient MS. service book. 
Being the only one of its kind known 
to be in existence, it was too precious 
for removal to my place, and the space 
in the convent which was available 
being so circumscribed as to leave little 
room for such work, I had to devise a 
stand that would permit of every adjust- 
ment for lighting. 

The camera used was a 12 by ro, and 
the number of plates amounted to near 
300. Some of the pages of the MS. 
were to be reduced, others enlarged, and 
many same size as original, according 
to instructions and importance; but 
all were on 12 by ro. Ultimately I hit 
upon the plan shown in accompanying 
photograph, and it answered my pur- 
pose admirably. І claim nothing new 


in principle, but there is a facility in 
working with it which I have not seen 
advocated elsewhere, and the design 
does away with clamping to chairs or 
tables for support, and the ready adjust- 
ment for all classes of ordinary copying 
is obvious. If required to be used 
perpendicularly, owing to specially de- 
sired lighting of the subject, the back 
strut has merely to be opened horizon- 
tally and placed on a support, being 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of Тне А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


either tied down or weighted to secure 
in position. Lines were ruled across 
the front portion for the double purpose 
of securing parallelism апа delicate 
adjustment of the sliding copy board. 

The accessory is made of one inch 
thick wood throughout, with slats placed 
crosswise where requisite. Two flat iron 
rods are let into the thickness of the 
under side of the copy board, and these 
have at the two ends screws projecting 
through the two slits running the length 
of the board, and are fitted with fly 
nuts working tightly against a loose 
flat strip of iron pierced to receive the 
screw ends. Тһе flat iron rods at sides 
were a necessity for the make of camera, 
and to prevent the continuous and heavy 
work from overcoming the grip of the 
usual back stay screw nuts. Тһе ledge 
in front was useful to keep the camera 
square with the work, and completely 
prevented any twisting round on the 
T screw, as each of the many exposures 
necessitated separate focussing. 

The stand may be used as easily for 
smaller size cameras by using the same 
T screw hole, and gouging out anv 
portion of the wood which might inter- 
fere with operating the racking screw 
head. The whole of the stand takes to 
pieces and folds; it occupies very little 
space when not in use, and can be set 
up instantly without clamping. In the 
case of a heavy camera a weight tied 
to foot of the strut will prevent tilting 
forward. The length is 4 ft. 7 in., and 
the width 15 in. The cost was a trifle 
compared with the amount of good work 
it enabled me to do then and since. 

--<><- 


А USE FOR OLD QUARTER-PLATES. 


ORKERS who use both quarter- 
plates and 34 by 2} will no doubt 
have observed how waste negatives accu- 
mulate. They may be used up in part 
n the following way : 
It sometimes hap- 
pens that а snapshot 
on а 3% by 21 plate 
is just large enough 
when mounted on а 
small card to do away 
with the necessity 
for enlarging. If the 
print is trimmed so 
as to measure about 
3 by 2, and is care- 
fully mounted on a 
mount 31 by 4L 
an old quarter-plate 
negative glass may be used for framing 
it passe-partout. 
For the binding st:ips it is very often 
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possible to use pieces cut from the paper 
in which plates are packed. If the paper 
is dark brown it suits brown-toned prints, 
and if black, will go with black and white 
prints well. If care be taken to avoid 
where the corners of the plates have been, 
good strips may be obtained. (They 
should, of course, be cut with a sharp 
knife on glass or zinc, and not merely 
torn.) АП folds which are not too sharp 
disappear when the strip is fixed to the 
glass. Strips should be a trifle over half 
an inch in width, about three-sixteenths 
of an inch being attached to the glass. 

In binding up it is wise to build up the 
strips all round the edges of the cover- 
glass first, before applying them to the 
mounted print. By looking through the 
glass it can be seen when the strips 
all have the same amount attached to 
the glass; it is easier to judge now than 
when the mount is in contact with the 
glass. 

Very often it is not necessary to have 
a cardboard backing to the mount. 
Many mounts nowadays are so thick 
that they may serve instead of the usual 
backing. 

For hanging, nothing is better than 
about three or four inches of very fine 
string. The ends are secured to the back 
of the frame about one inch from the top 
and two inches apart, by means of small 
pieces of gummed paper—fragments of 
binding answer the purpose. H.N. B. 
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A CONVENIENT LENS CAP FOR USE 
WITH A VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 


N the vest-pocket camera all clearances 

are reduced to a minimum and for 
time exposures the shutter is very far 
from ideal, even in the more expensive 
types. 

Even if one purchases a cap to fit the 
lens, it must be carried separately and 
being so sm:ll is easily mislaid, also 
when operating such a small cap it is 
difficult to prevent movement of the 
camera. 

A lens cap of the kind sketched is very 
convenient and is built up by making à 
short ring of cardboard, lining it with a 
strip of velvet, of such size as to fit neatly, 
but not tightly, on to the lens. To this 
is seccotined as a top a piece of light 
cardboard, about 2 in. length, and of the 
same diameter as the cardboard ring, 
and rounded at one end. This completes 
the cap. 

In use it is put on to the lens, the 
camera shutter opened to time, and the 
exposure given by holding the handle of 


the cap between the finger and thumb, 
the shutter being closed by its lever after 
the exposure. 1, К.-В. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


On the Brink of a New Session. 


A very curious lull in society news has occurred 
this week, almost startling in effect, until І remem- 
bered something similar occurred a year ago at the 
same time. We are between the seasons. The 
summer rambles have almost, if not quite, finished 
their run of successes for the present year, and with 
the reversion to normal time and its extra hour of 
darkness in the afternoon it seems to have put the 
lid on entirely. Next week most of the societies 
will be in harness again for the winter session, 
many of the members meeting together after a 
prolonged absence of weeks. Curiously, less actual 
practical photographic conditions and more life are 
apparent; these have always been and I suppose 
always will be features of society organisation. 
Sometimes a rest is good for us, and a change always. 
This brings us up to the point of anticipation as to 
what the season we are entering upon will bring forth, 
be it weal or woe. One thing is certain, and that is 
we, as society officials, have a tough time before us 
to keep the flag flying through the ensuing winter 
months. We shall do it, but it means an effort, 
and I look to my friends and correspondents to do 
their very best to maintain the reputation photo- 
graphic societies have striven so hard to establish. 


I and You. 


It is now several years since I first took over the 
direction of these Society Notes, and in looking 
backwards my memory is refreshed with the remem- 
brance of many little courtesies and considerations 
І have received from the officials of the various 
societies all over the country, and I feel I am entering 
another session of work with interest and with the 
assurance of the continued good wishes of my many 
correspondents each and all of us desirous of main- 
taining that well-earned reputation I have referred 
to in the previous paragraph. Some of the more 
recently appointed secretaries may ask how it is 
done. It is simply a federation of interests; you 
send me your syllabus at once, and throughout the 
session continue to regularly send me short, pithy 
notes or reports of any lecture or demonstration 
you may have. You may only think it has local 
interest, but it is very Seldom a lecture or demonstra- 
tion cannot muster at least one point of public 
photographic interest, and that is what I want. 


Examples, 


To illustrate what I mean, I will ask you to fancy 
yourself at a carbon demonstration, and the lecturer 
describes some novel or uncommon form of safe 
edging his negatives. Simply and clearly describe 
it or his method, and that, with the place, date, 
name of society and the lecturer, will be sufficient 
for an interesting paragraph, and, incidentally, the 
society gets the notice to the public in an interesting 
yet certain manner. It is perhaps as much as I 
could spare room for, and if you sent pages of foolscap 
I could not do much more. Тһе same remarks apply 
to a lantern-slide making demonstration, where the 
demonstrator has hit upon an ingenious labour-saving 
device in the fitment of the reducing camera or by a 
certain chemical combination gets a very nice tone 
іп the slide. 1 could multiply instances by the score, 
and yet some secretaries teli me they have nothing of 
interest to report. Every society has, if not every 
week, at least a fair proportion of points of public 
interest during the season. It is up to the secre- 
taries to bring them before my notice, and if they 
do so from time to time I can equally promise them 
reciprocated value. 


Syllabus First. 


Therefore I urge as a first result of these observa- 
tions, made at the opening of what promises to be a 
session of prodigious efforts, but nevertheless, I hope, 
а successful session, that every society at once send 
me their syllabus and at least a letter giving me as 
full details as known of every potential effort 
they have in mind. Having done that, then set 
about the session in earnest, and at all costs, and 
even at some sacrifice, make up their minds that 
this year there is to be a society exhibition of work, 
even if they dare not plunge for an open event. 
I hope that societies who can see their way to 
risk a few open classes will do so. If you don't, 
recognised regular exhibitors will get tired of waiting, 
and, to use an expression I have often heard locally, 
the taste will go out of their mouth. It may be a 
vulgarism, but it aptly describes the conditioa, and 
a new exhibition clientele will bave to be raised. 


Titles on Exhibits. 


Writing of exhibitions reminds one of some news 
I recently heard in respect to the selecting of exhibits 
for an important exhibition. Many excellent pic- 
tures, from the point of technique, quality of subject, 
and other picto.ial conditions, were completely 
" chucked ’ because the worker had attempted 
to put the title of the picture on the front of the 
mount; but as he could not do the lettering in a 
manner approaching the artistic character of the 
work it'was fatal to its selection. Not one man iu 
twenty can letter, much less do it artistically, and 
therefore it should not deface an otherwise successful 
result. I agree that in many cases a neatly printed 
title, and perhaps a signature, will add to the charm 
of the whole; but if you cannot do it neatly and 
nicely, don't do it. It would be much better if 
ou took the finished picture and mount to some 
ocalsign or ticket writer, and let him do the lettering ; 
that would be quite permissible at any exhibition, 
and would not, r think, endanger his clean certificate 
of * own work.” 


Set Up a Standard. 


I have often urged societies to keep some standard 
of work before the notice of its members, particularly 
the younger end, and I think I һауе come across 
a suggestion that helps in that direction. Instead 
of giving the usual metal award, be it silver or 
bronze, let us this year turn the latter to the munition 
shops, and ask four or five of our best club workers 
to each present as exhibition awards one of their past 
successes, These well-scarred exhibition warriors 
would be a delightful change from the spick and span 
bauble that friend Inston delighted to relate he used 
to prop his piano legs up with. I am not going to 
simply ask the old stagers to play the bountiful ; 
the younger ones must do their share. Supposing 
we have five awards,it will mean five winning pictures, 
and each of these workers must give the winning 
picture, which shall subsequently be framed, if 
not already in that state of finish. The winning 
pictures to be suitably hung in the club room, and 
in a few years quite a valuable collection will be 
formed, showing the stage of advancement year by 
year ; and if it gets too big, then a few of the older 
examples could be weeded out and in their turn 
become prizes. 


“Тһе А.Р.” Start. 


Тһе Editor of our journal has adopted the excel 
lent idea of awarding pictures in the lantern-slide 


Address Wanted.—Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, of 
eicester, ask us to state that they have received an inquiry 
for one of their booklets from a Mr. E. Reynolds, but as he has 
omitted his address they have been unable to send. Should 
this paragraph catch the eye of the applicant, perhaps he will 


Supply the required information. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The directors 
of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
ап extra dividend of 7} per cent. upon the Common Stock, 
Payable оп December 1 to stockholders of record at the close 


of business on Oct. 3r. 
cent. upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and 2} upon the 
outstanding Common Stock will be paid on Jan. 2, 1018, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Nov. зо. 


Lantern Slide Exchange Club.—There are а few vacancies 
for good slide makers in this club, and the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Richard Pearse (address, 15, St. George's Terrace, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth), wil be pleased to send particulars as to member- 
ship to any interested lantern-slide workers who are desirous 
of increasing their stock of slides. 


competitions, and it is a feature which may well be 
extended. 1 confess I once won a medal, and I 
often wish I had not. It is in some drawer—at the 
present moment I could not say which—but sup- 
posing it had been a picture by Alex. Keighley— 
who, by the way, was the judge who awarded me 
that medal—would it have been lost in a drawer? I 
emphatically answer “ no," and commend the sug- 
gestion for the exhibitions of 1917-18. In passing 
from the subject, I wish to draw the attention of 
mernbers vag у. Тне A. P. Slide Competition, 
which closes on October 18. From past experience 
of these sets of ‘* A. P.” lantern slides, I know how 
the societies anticipate with pleasure the visiting 
slides year by year. If these slides create so much 
interest, they obviously are a benefit and value to 
the societies who book them. Apart from any kudos 
which may be the reward of individuals attached to 
societies, I suggest it is up to the societies to show 
their appreciation of what has been and is being 
done for them by using every endeavour to ensure 
that both in numbers and quality the new set for 
1917 is not behind its predecessors. 


Schools of Photography. 


Another word to societies has reference to the 
many schools of photography that are being formed 
in connection with various technical schools, poly- 
technic institutes, and similar organisations for 
the ensuing winter session. I have just been 
privileged to see what the Leeds Education Com- 
mittee are providing in this direction. They have 
allied the photography classes with the school of 
printing, and reading through the list of subjects 
they are teaching one has a difficulty in determining 
where photography begins and printing ends, both 
branches having so much common ground. The 
classes are organised in connection with the Leeds 
Technical School in Cookridge Street, and are 
arranged for in day and evening courses, the whole 
fees of which do not exceed half a guinea. Younger 
members of societies in particular, who are taking 
up the science of. photography seriously, should be 
urged to join these practical schools. The one in 
Leeds not only teaches the practical side, but insists 
on pupils taking conjointly with the course the 
chemistry of the subject. After the war there is a 


big future for photography allied to certain industries. 
Get ready ! ! 


Yorkshire Federation Portfolio. 


The Yorkshire Photographic Union are asking 
for the prints for the annual portfolio, and Mr. 
Crossley, the secretary of that section (whose address 
is West Road, Rodley), is anxious it may not suffer 
very seriously from any recent shortage of work. 
He wishes the prints to be sent on to him at once, 
and in the course of a day or two he will fix the latest 
sending-in date. Someone may ask what has become 
of the suggestion of a challenge trophy, which it 
was announced at the annual meeting some months 
back was to be presented by Mr. Alex. Keighley. 
On inquiry I learn it is well iu hand, but as it forms 
no part of the usual yearly scheme of rtfolio 
prints, it is as well it should not be confounded with 
them to their detriment. Send Mr. Crossley your 
prints as usual, and later you will hear of something 
that will set all the leading societies of Yorkshire 
on their mettle. From what I hear it is a separate 
and much bigger scheme than the special committee 
have in hand. Send your prints for the portfolio 
as early as possible. 


The usual quarterly dividends of 11 per 
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z1| [Тие WEEKLY COMPETITION RE 
لامڪ‎ ES 


“THe A. P. лхо P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste. and carc in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 22 | ; Я 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shiHings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND Р. N., is offered every week. | | M 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе A. P." 
affixcd to its back and properlv filled in. | | : | 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

рист. will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. Тһе prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. А 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. L. .head; Е. Powell Avles, Grantham; С. D. Marshall, Hasle- 
Wood, The Croft, Woodbridge, Suffolk. (Title of print, теге; В. E. Wiles, Durham; Miss A. Shelton, Manchester. 
“ Dawn.") Technical data: Plate, Wratten panchromatic ; е1 

| Я й ass П. 

exposure, 8 sec. ; lens, Cooke; stop. F/8 ; time of day, 6.35 a.m., 
September; developer, dilute metol; printing process, Illing- 
worth de Luxe, rough. 

The Second Prize is awarded to J. R. Bainbridge, Arklow, 
co. Wicklow. (Title of print, “ An Autumn Evening.") Tech- | Class Ш. 
nical data: Plate, Wratten speed ; exposure, 1-8th sec. ; lens, The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
Tessar; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 6.30 p.m. September; placed in Class III. 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 


Cream Chamois, toned. | BEGINNERS’ SECTION 
An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss G. Openshaw, Brooklands, The Beginners' Prize is awarded to H. W. Howe, 28, Beawith 

SUD. к тео ри А! bus р Schn Road, Harrow. (Title of print, ' The Raider.") Technical 

ашыр prOcessDromide entasgemenss. data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 1-50th sec.; lens, 
The Mounting Prize is awarded to T. C. Evans, 2, Gauden Ensign; stop, F/7.5; time of day, 2.30 p.m., September; 

Road, Clapham. (Title of print, " The New Robe.") Tech- developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement, 

nical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, Aldis; toned. 

stop, Г/6; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; developer, amide! ; Beginners? Class. 


printing process, Wellington toned bromide. C. J. Hutton, Lewisham; С. H. Maxwell, Belfast; R. H. 
Wver, Leytonstone ; L. G. Priest, Birmingham ; Т. Н. Simpson, 
| | | Ashton; F. Cannings, Kingston: E. C. Chidwick, Clapton ; 
G. F. Prior, Chingford; E. C. Perry, London; J. R. Bain- p, Thienpont, Coulsdon ; Н. W. Lewis, Clapton; F. Coombes, 
bridge, Arklow; E. O. Pritchard, Great Meols; H. Callender, Streatham: A. Smith, Princetown: R. С. Frost, Balham; 
London; H. Warner, Hammersmith; Miss M. Oldham, Ruge- I. M. Watson, Putney ; Н. W. Howe, Harrow; W. Н. Gulliver, 
ley; R. White, Penarth; S. Afanassiev, Kiev, Russia; H. E. Leytonstone; E. E. Jewers, Kirkwall; W. H. Clarkson, Dover ; 
Weller, Egremont; Н. Pickles, Bradford; E. J. Taylor, р Taylor, Middlesbrough ; A. Riock, Bristol; A. W. Lewis. 
Devonport. Winchficld ; H. W. Leslie, Clapton; А. S. Kirbyshire, Welling- 
Class 1. borough; W. Н. Weatherby, London; J. Wood, Liverpool ; 
W. A. Twelves, Mexborough; A. R. Bixby, Ipswich; А. H. J. W. Jackson, Walkden; W. Ashford, Manchester; R. F. 
Garmston, Bristol; D. M. Critchley, Wolverhampton; D. Trask, Ealing; G. L. Fisher, Birmingham; Н. A. Pugh, Staf- 
Davidson, Moseley ; E. Tinker, Sheffield ; Mrs. R. M. Weller, ford; M. Sinclair, Wembley; Miss J. Brothers, Salisbury ; 
Egremont; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; С W. Roberts, Birken- К.Н. Moore, Matlock. 


N. Porritt, Balham; S. Prytherch, Gorseinon; A. Benson 
Ray, Bury; A. Goffey, Liscard; Mrs. S. Turner, Harrogate ; 
J. H. Woodhouse, Winchester; L. R. Finlay, Carlisle. 


Hon. Mention. 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sutliciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufhiciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here.,................... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPO THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHE:: BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
. AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, . AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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Prints must reach the office not later Available until » Prints must reach the office not Available until 
than the first post on Friday. Oot. 13, 1917, oe later than the first poston Friday. Oct. 13, 1917. 
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(Supplement) 1 


EXPOSURE SIMPLIFIED. 


T has been remarked 
that іп photo- 
graphy the average 
student wants ''a 
formula for every- 
thing." We hope 
this is not so, Ъе- 
cause, if true, it 
means a lack of 
that self-reliance 
and initiative which 
are the backbone of 
the real British 
character. It is the 
German who has 
been told exactly what to do, to say, 

to believe, who has been turned out 
from the schools, more or less, '' ac- 

cording to sealed pattern." It might 
be urged that the raw beginner needs 
leading strings. Our aim is to supply 
these ; in fact, to educate in the truest 
sense of the word (e, out, and duco, I 
lead). But some of our readers now 
and then ask us to go further than 
this, and would have the leading 
strings transformed into fetters, bind- 
ing readers definitely to some parti- 


cular method, view, or opinion. Thus 
we recently printed a lesson on this 
page about exposure methods, but 
a reader now writes us saying that 
we did not add which method was 
to be adopted. We refer to the matter 
in this way merely to point out that 
what might be advisable with a single 
pupil cannot always be adopted in a 
paper like THE A. P. AND P. М., 
which has a circle of readers em- 
bracing all kinds of workers, from 
the beginner struggling with his first 
dozen plates, to the advanced pic- 
torialist. Even amongst the novices 
we have wide differences of degree 
in advancement, indicated, for ex- 
ample, by requests for lessons dealing 
with carbon printing and bromoil, as 
well as with exposure and many 
other early steps. So let us make it 
clear that if we were taking some 
young friend out into the country 
for a lesson on exposure, we should 
choose one of the methods of finding 
exposure, and work to that, But 
which one would be largely a matter 
of accident or of convenience at the 
moment, because all will 
give good results if used 
intelligently. What we 
advised readers to do 
was to choose one method 
and stick to it, just as, 
we pointed out, опе 
would do in going from 
London to Manchester, 
order the taxi, and go 
to Euston, Marylebone, 
or St. Pancras as pre- 


ferred. One passenger 
might prefer North- 
Western, and another 
Midland, but neither 


would like the taxi driver 
to say, “ No, you must 
go Great Central," and, 
pushing him into the 
cab, lock the door and 
drive him to Marylebone ! 

But let us see how far 
we may go with definite 
advice. Here 15 the 
“ Barnet Handbook No. 
IO, IgI4," dealing with 


“ Aids to Exposure, etc." It contains 
some excellent exposure tables, similar 
to those printed on card and issued by 
Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., many 
vears ago, and which we have often 


used with satisfaction and success. Yet 
the subject of Exposure is introduced 
by the following paragraph, and the 
sentence we print in italics gives 
Messrs. EHiott's opinion : 


“Мо one must hope to make perfect 
negatives, except by occasional acci- 
dent, who does not pay attention to 
the question of exposure. It is more 
than half the battle. 

“ Fortunately, as has been already 
mentioned, there is a certain amount 
of latitude; it is not necessary to be 
absolutely accurate. As a general 
rule the latitude is greater with slow 
plates than with very fast ones. But 
with practically every plate there is 
sufficient margin to compensate amply 
for any error likely to be made if the 
exposure is properly calculated by 
system. 

“ The best system of calculating the 
exposure 15 by means of an actinometer 
or exposure meter. Failing this, the 
next best means is to consult an 
exposure table. Now, an actinometer 
actually measures the photographic 
value of the light at the time of expo- 
sure; but in the case of tables this 


2 (Supplemen!) 


has to be estimated according to the 
time of year, the hour of the day, 
and the condition of the atmosphere. 
Anyhow, if an exposure table is used 
with intelligence and discretion it 
wil generally give a result near 
enough to avoid failure. The one 
thing that should above all others 
be avoided, is giving a mere hap- 
hazard exposure in the hope that it 
may be right.” 


We are in complete agreement 
with these opinions. The exposure 
meter is good because it measures. 
Other systems do not measure, they 
estimate. But the exposure meter 
requires more skill to work it than 
is needed to read off the exposure 
on an exposure table, and for this 
reason better results may often be 
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they are there, ignore them com- 
pletely; or mark the number 180 
with ink, or a scratch with a file, so 
that at once on looking at the meter 
that number is seen. 

Now look at fig. 2. This shows 
the glass dial. Here again we have 
two scales, working to the left the 
stop scale, and working to the right 
the light scale. This glass dial fits 
inside the outer rim—fig. 1, and by 
holding the ring (cut off in the pic- 
tures to save space) and pinching 
the meter in the middle, the thumb 
coming on the word BFE, the outer 
ring may be turned round so that 
any stop number on the stop scale 
is brought against our plate speed 
number—180. 


So much for the scales. Now look 
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speaking the words at an ordinary 
talking rate. As soon as the sensi- 
tive paper is neither lighter nor 
darker than the painted tint, stop 
and note the number of seconds 
counted. Suppose this is sixteen. 
We have just measured the light. 
September afternoon, 4 o'clock, sun 
shining, and sixteen seconds is the 
time the darkening took to matck 


the painted tint. 


It is very much simpler to do all 
the following than it is to describe it. 
Let us suppose we are going to use 
F/8. Pinching the meter as already 
described, we turn the dial till F/8 
comes against 180; then leave off 
pinching—the dial will not move 
again of itself—and look at the 
light scale for the number 16, which 


obtained by the less perfect means. 
We believe many of our readers have 
got Bee meters, which, simple as 
they really are in use, they cannot 
work. At any rate, we often get 
letters to that effect. So let us see 
if we can, by confining the lesson 
to-day to the use of the Bee meter, 
make its use for landscape and group 
work quite easy. 
Look at fig. 1. 
outer кіт or case of a Watkins Bee 
meter, on which two of the scales 
are stamped. Starting at the word 
PLATE, and working to the left, the 
numbers 500, 350, 250, 180, and so 
on represent plate speeds on the 
Watkins system. Suppose the plate 
we are using is Ilford Versatile Ortho. 
To find its speed number we may 
refer to an Ilford price list or adver- 
tisement, which gives it as Watkins 
180. The plate number then that 
interests us is 180, and we need not 
bother about any others. | Forget 


This shows the 


at the actual light measurer. 
bottom of fig. 2 is a circular black 
patch surrounded by a greyish ring. 
The patch represents the sensitive 


At the 


paper, which has darkened com- 
pletely. The ring is the painted tint. 
This form is only supplied to order, 
and the usual form is a half moon 
of sensitive paper and a half moon 
of painted tint. There is not much 
difference in ease of working, but we 
prefer the round patch of sensitive 
paper. By holding the rim, fig. 1, 
with the left hand, and turning the 
back of the meter with the right 
hand, a fresh bit of the yellow-sensi- 
tive paper may be brought into view. 
Do this carefully and in the shade, 
and instantly cover the patch with 
the thumb so as to protect it from 
light. Now hold the meter at arm’s 
length, but still in the shadow of the 
body or the head, remove the thumb, 
and at once begin counting *' one little 
second, two little seconds,” and so on, 


is the time the paper took to darken 
in. Against this 16 we read on the 
EXP. scale the figure “ІІ, which 
indicates that the exposure required 
is 1-111һ of a second. This position 
of the inner scales on the dial is 
shown in fig. 3, and we have marked 
lines to show exactly what is meant 
by bringing F/8 against 180, etc. 

Fig. 4 shows what to do if we are 
using a smaller stop, say F/64. In 
just the same way F/64 is brought 
against 180, and then looking for 16 
on the light scale we find against it 
6 seconds on the exposure scale. 

These exposures would be correct 
for an average subject, that is, one 
whose nearest shadow or dark object 
is between ten and thirty feet from 
the camera. For most ordinary work 
we may use a simplified table of sub- 
jects, doubling the exposure indi- 
cated if the nearest shadow is nearer 
than the ten feet, and halving it if 
it is further away than thirty feet. 
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Fireside Photography. 

Will you please inform me as to the way of 

obtaining fireside scenes, as regards what light 

to use ? etc. C. A. T. (Plumstead). 

The favourite or usual light is that 

from burning magnesium. This may 
take the form of a flash, but some experts 
prefer the ribbon, burnt in the usual way. 
[t is convenient to twist up several 
short strands into a loose torch, so that 
several pieces of ribbon may burn to- 
gether. A spirit lamp for igniting the 
ribbon may be put in the grate, and the 
magnesium torch suspended nearly verti- 
cally over it. When all is ready the 
end of the torch is brought forward just 
on to the tip of the spirit flame. This 
may he done with the aid of a piece of 
fine iron wire. 


Fixing, Clearing, Toning. 
(1) In making up the acid fixing bath according 
to the Kodak formula, a large amount of sulphur 
separates. (2) I should like to know a clearing 
bath for the yellow stain in mercury ammonia 
intensification. (3) Also a uranium toning 
bath for P. O. P. (4) Also toning baths for 
red, green, purple and blue tones on P. O. P. 
(5) Also the tone of the enclosed unfixed print. 

D. O. G. (Cork). 

(1) Were you careful to follow the 
instructions as to the way this bath 
should be prepared, especially as regards 
the order of adding the ingredients ? 
The acid should be added to the dissolved 
sulphite before this is added to the hypo 
solution. (2) There is no satisfactorv 
answer to this query. But you may try 
rebleaching in mercuric chloride solution 
made decidedly acid with НСІ, well 
washing, and darkening with amidol 
developer ; or you can rebleach in potass. 
ferricyanide 15 gr., potass. bromide 
5 gr., water т oz., and darken with amidol. 
Or you can bleach with potass. bichro- 
mate ro gr., hydrochloric acid ro mins., 
water т oz. and darken either with 
amidol or still better ferrous oxalate. 
This, however, is a matter for prevention 
rather than cure. (3) (A) Potass. ferri- 
cyanide т gr., water т oz. (B) Uranium 
nitrate 5 gr., acetic acid 5 mins., ammon. 
sulphocyanide 25 gr., water т oz. Mix 
equal parts of A and B just before use. 
Before toning, the prints must be fixed, 
and then completely freed from hypo. 
Alternatively the following toning bath 
may be used :—Water т oz. uranium 
nitrate r gr., thiosinamine 5 gr. (4) Red 
tones: Prepare two solutions, viz.: 


(A) Gold chloride 1 gr. per 2 oz. water, 
and (B) Ammon. sulphocyanide то gr. per 
2 oz. water. For а quarter-plate print 
take 1 oz. water, add ro to 12 mins. of 
B, then add slowly ro to 12 mins. of А. 
For blue-purple tones take т oz. water, 
add 3o to 40 mins. of B, and then the 
same quantity, зо to до mins., of A. Or 
water 20 oz, soda phosphate 30 gr., 
gold chloride 1 gr. Prolonged toning in 
almost any gold bath gives blue tones. 
As regards green tones we know of no 
method, but you might {гу the follow- 
ing, which works with bromide prints :— 
(A) Water 1 oz. potass. ferricyanide 
20 gr. strong ammonia just enough to 
give the solution a slight smell of am- 
monia. (B) Water I oz., vanadium 
chloride 1 gr., ferric cholride т gr. Bleach 
the print in A, wash it, and then tone 
in B, and wash till green. (5) For tones 
of the blue-purple kind see reply to 


query 4. 


Enlarger. 
` Would the large lens from an old pair of field 
glasses do for making an enlarging box. The 
lens is about 1ў in. diameter, and focus about 
зіп. What would be the distance ? etc. 
H. ^. C. (Bedford). 


From what you say we think it very 
probable that the lens is а single-glass 
non-achromatic, and hence not suitable 
for your purpose. Still, vcu might try 
it. You had better use a stop not 
larger than one-third inch diameter. 
For enlarging three diameters the lens 
to paper will be 3 plus r, i.e. 4, times the 
focal length of the lens, and the lens to 
negative 1 plus 1, i.e. 4-3rds, times the 
lens focus. But final adjustments will 
have to be made by focussing on ground 
glass in place of the paper. 


Varnish, Negative, Ete. 


(1) Is there a varnish which will allow a nega- 


tive to be washed with soap and water without 
injury ? (2) I have a negative showing small 
silver-like spots. The first proof was perfect, 
etc. H. M. (Clifton). 


Usually our object in varnishing а 
negative is to seal up аз it were the 
gelatine coating between glass on the 
one side and waterproof varnish on the 
other side—a kind of gelatine sandwich. 
Any good negative varnish ought to 
effect this. Your local dealer will obtain 
such varnish for you. Whether you are 
wise in applving soap and water is open 
to question. The alkali in the soap may 
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affect the varnish. (2) The spots you 
describe are in all probability silver, 
and due to fine particles or drops of 
water in the film or paper, i.e. either 
the negative or printing paper was not 
thoroughly dry. Such silver spots are 
difficult to remove. You may try the 
following : Prepare two solutions А and 
B, viz.: (A) Water IO oz., ammonium 
sulphocyanide т drm. (B) Water то oz., 
nitric acid т fluid drm. Soak the plate 
for half an hour in cold water. Take 
I 02. of A and т oz. of B, and mix them. 
Ва4һе the plate in this mixture, and 
gently rub the stained part with a ball 
of cotton wool. When the stains are 
removed, wash the plate in four or five 
baths of water, allowing five minutes in 
each bath. 


Lens, Ete. 
Can you tell me if my lens is any good—Plan- 
astigmat No. 2—and can you tell me how far to 
stop down for large group on half-plate ? 
F. D. (Tredegar). 
We do not recognise the lens from 
your scanty description, but its name 
indicates that it is of modern manufac- 


ture. Every lens, however, is better 
judged by its performance than its 
name. Again, this question of stopping 


down depends on effect desired, focal 
length, distance of nearer and more 
distant parts desired in focus, etc. But 
in a quite general way we should sug- 
gest F/rr as being a suitable stop for 
the average of such subjects. 


Greasy Substances. 
If any greasy substance (vaselin, etc.) gets on 
to a gelatine plate by accident, does any harm- 
ful effect result? Similarly as regards paper ? 
etc. R. M. (Highbury). 
We are not quite sure that we catch 
the drift of your query, so can only 
reply in general terms. Greasy sub- 
stances repel water, so that you would 
find difficulty in developing, etc., а 
grease-marked plate ог paper. The 
rendering of papers translucent by apply- 
ing such substances is not done until 
the paper has completed its visits to 
watery solutions. It is doubtful if a 
greasy substance applied to negatives 
would aid their keeping qualities. 
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Salonisms. 


I am told that nothing at the Salon has sold so well as the 
nudes. No doubt these pictures have been bought up at the 
instigation of Economy Leagues and Do-without-it Societies for 
propagandist purposes. We shall have to prepare ourselves for 
startling minimums in the way of dress when these pictures get 
thoroughly to work. 

* * * 


By the way, one critic says of the distinguished author of 
several of the nudes that he is endeavouring to creep under the 
mantle of ——— (naming another exhibitor), But if there are 
any mantles to spare, they should surely go to the models. 

* ж ж 


А certain exhibitor who һай ticketed his work at what he 
thought was a prohibitive figure—a price which he had hit upon 
in а spirit of levity, never dreaming it possible that anybody 
would want to buy the picture—was abashed on next visiting 
the galleries to find it bore the little red label. His ejaculation, 
after he had done a writhe on the floor, was '' Sold again ! "' 


The Stars and Stripes. 


I see that some remarks of mine, a month or two ago, about 
the pictorialism of the American flag have roused the ire of a 
contemporary in the States. So let me say at once that the 
Stars and Stripes has no more respectful admirer than yours 
truly. Indeed, in the paragraph to which exception is taken 
T c poke of it as “а piece of drapery become eloquent,” and as 
' the pulsebeat of America." But I thought it possible that a 
little dissertation on the designs of national flags purely from 
the pictorial point of view, and apart altogether from their 
patriotic significance, might not be taken amiss, and the design 
of our Union Jack, not to speak of other flags, was criticised, 
at least by implication. As to the particular pattern of the 
American flag, surely the leading American cartoonists who 
invariably depict Uncle Sam wearing the stripes on his trousers 
and the stars on his vest are, by the standard of our contemporary, 
guilty of disrespect. But if it be thought that of the flag as 
a symbol I had any light notion or indulged in any frivolous 
word I will bow myself in apologetic dust, and I hereby engage 
for the next three months to salute ‘‘ Old Glory " wherever I 
chance to meet it. 


Press Cuttings. 


Every now and then a packet of press cuttings comes tumbling 
through my letter-box. Ап editor who occasionally forgets 
himself and becomes humane sends them on to me as likely 
straw for my paragraphic bricks. Не understands the strain 
of writing this page all out of one's own head—[And such а 
head !—Ep.|—and he thinks that the press cuttings may sug- 
gest ideas. So they do, but not always of the photographic 
sort. It is difficult at first to see what some of these cuttings 
have to do with photography at all. But if you look at them 
microscopically you will generally find that the defendant in 
the case was a photographer or was not a photographer, or 
had had his photograph taken or had not had his photograph 
taken, and that is sufficient to supply the raison d'étre. But 
the batch of cuttings which came along last week really appalled 
me. They were a sort of Newgate calendar. 


Gone Disreputable. 


To begin with, as was only to be expected, a photographer 
was implicated in the German bomb and espionage traffic in 
Sweden. Then a Dutch photographer at East Ham was charged 
with failing to furnish particulars to the aliens' registration 
ofücer. Then there was the account of a Hackney photo- 
grapher who was charged with stealing jewellery to the value 
of 1,100 and then being arrested by a parlourmaid (I do not 
know which is held to constitute the greater offence). And yet 
further there was the sentence of three years' penal servitude 
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on а photographer for breaking into a Clapham 
warehouse and stealing furs valued at between 
£200 and £300. Doubtless in his eager haste 
to develop the fur boa idea he had overlooked 
the moral side of the question. Апа, finally, there was an 
account of what the local newspaper calls a fracas between two 
photographers in the idyllic neighbourhood of Shepherc's Bush. 
Not to speak of the usual haul of deep-dyed criminals caught 
photographing kiddies at the seaside. Altogether a black list! 


Lively Antics. 


In spite of my detestation of all this villainy and uproar, 
I cannot help feeling a certain amount oi pride in the agility, 
both physical and mental, displayed by the photographic breed. 
The photographer concerned in the Clapham burglary, for 
instance, led the pclice a pretty dance. He scaled a wall 
played а game of football by himself over the roofs of adjoining 
premises, and was eventually cornered in the basement. Ав to 
the fracas between two photographers in a shop in West London, 
if one superimposes the account of the defendant upon the 
account of the prosecutor, the double image is a perfectly be- 
wildering one of whirling arms and jerking feet and broken 
eveglasses and blackened eyes and teeth forced down the throat 
and syllables forced up it. I can quite understand that photo- 
graphy subtilises the mind, but I hardly thought that it prompted 
such exercise of the muscles. Perhaps a pugilistic spirit is 
afforded by the forcible flattening of curly prints. 


The Walls of Fame. 


I do not envy the person or persons who will have the job 
of deciding at the National Portrait Gallery between the claims 
of celebrity for a place in paint on the walls as against a dimi- 
nished place in a portfolio of photographs. The photographs 
are to include “ prominent men and women whose celebrity is 
hardly sufficient to warrant pictorial representation on the 
walls." But where is the line to be drawn? There are four 
portraits already in the Gallery preserving for us the features 
of a great Horatio of the past. Is it thinkable that a great 
Horatio of the present should be consigned to a portfolio ? 


The Silent Saow. 


A print in the London Salon of Photography (No. 243) is by 
Mr. John D. Stephen, of Aberdeen, who has fallen in action. 
The title he had given it was, “ The silent snow possessed the 
earth.” 

Now ne'er did warrior turn his hand 

To gentler art than this reveals, 

To sketch the snow which quickly seals 
In silence all the whitened land— 


To image forth a world grown still ; 
Not only still, but also pure ; 
In solemn winter to immure 

The tarn and tree, the slope of hill. 


And now, out on that still plateau, 
The artist's spirit takes its way 
Unto the chaste, mysterious day 

Whose portal is the glittering snow. 


And if we fail his path to trace, 
"Tis not that shadows multiply, 
But that our eyes are blinded by 

The radiant whiteness of the Place. 


————— — 


Sell, or Exchange a camera, lens, or 
accessories, see Supp. p. 6-8 


To Buy, 


“ 
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As this issue of THE A. P. goes to press before the 
Press view of the exhibition that is being held this 
year by the Royal Photographic Society 
at its house, 35, Russell Square, London, 
W.C., we are not able to comment upon 
it this week. We still regret that the 
Society did not take the bold step of continuing to hold 
their exhibition in a public gallery, with accommodation 
for a bigger and more attractive show than they can 
possibly display at Russell Square. At the same time 
the holding of the exhibition in their own house may 
possibly indicate to the officials that the premises pos- 
sess possibilities that did not occur to them before, and 
may pave the way to their being used more extensively 
and made more attractive to members as a meeting- 
place at all times of the day and every day, instead of 
during the weekly evening meetings only. The Secretary 
has sent us a list of the lectures arranged to be given 
during the time the exhibition is open, starting on 
Tuesday, October 9, with a lecture by Mr. E. W. Harvey 
Piper, entitled ‘‘ Southwark Cathedral " ; Friday, 
October 12, will be the Affiliation “ Red Book " night ; 
and the lectures will be given thereafter every Tuesday 
and Friday evening until November 23. On Tuesday, 
November 13, the President will deliver his annual 
address. пп p 


А good deal of work has been proceeding during 
recent months on sources of ultra-violet radiation. In 
photo-therapeutics an arc lamp is now 
being used which consists of a positive 
pole of tungsten—either the oxide or 
the powdered metallic tungsten—and a 
negative of cored carbon. This is found to generate a 
very large amount of ultra-violet. Many questions 
also have been asked lately about what are known as 
"S rays, or the Simpson light. This is simply the 
light of an arc lamp the electrodes of which are com- 
posed of a mixture of certain metallic ores ; the chief 
constituent is wolfram, a tungstate of iron and man- 
ganese. The arc gives a most dazzling illumination, 
as we have had occasion to witness, and the radiation 
has been found to be more powerful in ultra-violet 
than that of other metals which are known to be good 
sources of ultra-violet, such as aluminium, zinc, and 
cadmium. It contains also rays of shorter wave- 
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length than does the light from a carbon arc, so that 
it is really ultra-violet light with the addition of visible. 
These sources of radiation are being widely used in 
photo-therapy, but that at present is their only applica- 
tion so far as we are aware. They have, nevertheless, 
an interest for all students of light problems. 
+ 

Mrs. Julia Cameron, whose name has been recalled, 

along with that of D. O. Hill, by one newspaper critic 
in judging the present Salon, was 
TOO мисн or not only a pictorial photographer 
A GOOD THING. before her time, overcoming realism 
by diminishing just in the least 
degree the precision of the focus, but she was also 
an irresistible sort of person in respect to the more 
commonplace quality of “ push." One amusing episode 
in which she figured owing to her zeal for subjects is 
worth recalling at the present moment. It was no 
uncommon thing for her, camera in hand, to take a 
house by storm, and on this occasion, greatly admiring 
a view from a newly built house, she arranged a drive 
thither with Tennyson, G. F. Watts, and Thorby 
Princep, an Indian civil servant. On arrival, however, 
they found that the house was let to a German count, 
who had no wish to be invaded by strangers. But 
Mrs. Cameron was not to be repulsed; she pleaded 
with her usual eloquence, and at last they found them- 
selves in the presence of the count, to whom she then 
introduced Tennyson as the greatest living poet, 
Princep as the greatest Indian legislator, and Watts 
as the greatest living painter. But here the count had 
had enough and felt that he must protest. ''Isub- 
scribe not to that opinion," said he, “ also in Germany 
very good painters we have." 
© 

A curious slip was made recently by a speaker at 
one of the R. P. S. meetings, who is reported to have said 
that the Mappin Terraces at the Zoo would 
give the photographer better chances when 
a certain amount of moss or lichen was grown 
on the hard rocks. We believe an attempt was made to 
get lichen to grow, but so far it has been unsuccessful, 
and is likely to remain so. А friend of ours, who 15 an 
authority on lichens, and who some little time ago dis- 
covered a new lichen, existing, as far as is known, only 
in a very small area of the cliffs at Seaford in Sussex, 
tells us that lichens do not live in the London fog area. 
They are, for instance, only found in the northern portion 
of Epping Forest; and at Elstree, thirteen miles north- 
west of London, they make a bare struggle for exist- 
ence. The photographer at the Zoo, then, will probably 
have to make himself content with moss, and no doubt 
it will have the effect of softening contours a little. We 
do not remember to have seen lichens anywhere in such 
profusion as in the woods on the sides of Crowborough 
Beacon, particularly on the north-west side towards 
Tunbridge Wells. Тһеге, of course, there is a consider- 
able degree of mist or cloud, for at an altitude of 500 
or 600 feet (the Beacon itself is 792 feet) one is quite 
frequently in the clouds. But lichens are perhaps most 
helpful to the artist, be he painter or photographer, 
on the grey stone of the village church or the ruined 
castle, for there they add materially to the picturesque 
effect, and for the painter introduce notes of colour 
as charming in themselves as they are helpful to the 
colour scheme. 
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THE lot of а 
photographic 
society secretary 
is, like that of 
Gilbert's police- 
man, not a happy 
one, and, owing 


y, ІШ a! chiefly to military 
A ff} | ик M reasons, will not 

| ah M | be rendered more 
ny ma 4 | 7 pleasant during 
ч i this forthcoming season. Many 


lectures alréady booked will 
be cancelled, so that it be- 
hoves us all to render assist- 
ance where it is so urgently 
needed. Unfortunately many 
members of photographic societies have never accus- 
tomed themselves to the delivery of lectures and demon- 
strations, so that much potential assistance in the smooth 
running of a society is lost. Therefore the purport of 
this article is to show in what manner lectures may be 
worked up and delivered to the enjoyment of fellow 
members and practical assistance to the hard-worked 
and harassed secretary. 


All society members сап deliver successful lectures, as 
only method and care are required. Undue reticence 
keeps hidden much talent, but method and care, coupled 
with the real will to assist, will render the delivery of 
successful and entertaining lectures a matter of extreme 
simplicity. 

The subject of the lecture or demonstration should 
be one with which the prospective lecturer is quite 
familiar. | It does not in the least matter if it is upon 
a very simple topic, апа nervousness that the subject 
will be too unimportant to warrant an appearance 
ought not to be allowed to intervene. One has only 
to glance at the syllabus of any of the large as well as 
smaller societies to observe that many meetings upon 
such topics as developing, printing, and toning are of 
frequent occurrence. Many members, when approached 
upon the matter of a paper, will diffidently exclaim that 
they know insufficient of any subject to warrant such 
effrontery. Unless one has become a photographer 
within the last few weeks, this is an incorrect view to 
adopt. It is on record that a photographer of some 
eighteen years’ experience was taught something 
regarding the use of bromide paper, which he had been 
using for sixteen years of that time, by a mere novice 
of six months' standing ! 

, The subject chosen may, it will be noted, be any 
single thing about which the photographer is sure. 1% 
does not follow that the lecturer must know from A to Z 
of his subject : it is sufficient if he knows how to suc- 
cessfully and consistently use it, and explains to the 
audience his own method of working. 

This is where the method and care are especially 
needed. The facts or processes should be marshalled 
in chronological order. Thus, to take an extreme 
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SOME PRACTICAL HINTS OF VALUE TO SOCIETY 
SECRETARIES AND BEGINNERS IN LECTURING. 


instance, one would not explain the action of the hypo 
bath before describing how to put the plate in the dish. 
The lecture should be written out, and after re-perusal 
to see if everything looks and sounds right when read 
aloud to some sympathetic soul at home, it should be 
learned by heart. One does not, of course, learn a 
lecture as a poem is learnt, with exact word for word. 
These do not in the least matter, although if the ideas 
аге in their proper order, it will be found that the 
same words are actually employed time after time. 
This is not, as might be supposed, a feat of memory ; 
it is merely the usual speaking or writing style of the 
lecturer being expressed automatically. One should 
endeavour to convey to the audience that the speaker 
and themselves are all working to attain the same ends, 
and that all know just as much as each other. It 
is surprising how a little tact in delivery puts the 
audience and mentor on good terms one with the other ; 
things will go with a swing, and the evening pass 
swiftly and instructively. 

One should endeavour to impart a little humour 
into the chat, as bright relief helps to give point to 
the more telling items emphasised by the lecturer. 
It also helps to retain the attention of the audience, 
which in an unbroken monotony of seriousness is 
apt to wander. Humour can, however, be very easily 
overdone and give the impression of sheer buffoonery. 
When one is lecturing before one's own society there 
is always the danger of permitting personal jests of 
too pointed a flavour. Many persons resent their 
little foibles being shown up in a strong light, and as 
enemies are easier far to make than friends, and the 
latter being always valuable in both society and private 
life, even though they remain only “ nootrals " when 
a crisis arrives, any tendency to gibe at others should 
be suppressed. 

When speaking, an ordinary conversational tone 
sufficiently loud to reach the last row of the audience 
should be adopted. Опе ought to avoid declamatory 
tones and theatricality. 

When illustrations are needed, lantern slides are the 
most generally satisfactory. When this method is in- 
convenient, then prints neatly mounted and hung on a 
wall or screen in view of the audience are better than 
small prints passed from hand to hand. Not only is 
the latter method distracting, but by the time the last 
row of members are inspecting the print, the point it is 
intended to illustrate has long passed. 

Finally, if one keeps on as friendly terms as possible 
with the audience, and “delivers the goods ” in a real 
endeavour to assist, while remembering at the same 
time that many of those present are as highly skilled 
as the speaker, such success will be achieved that not 
only will further lectures be sought by one's own society 
and those in neighbouring districts, but societies in 
towns quite distant will willingly pay all necessary 
expenses, and no reader of these notes, in such cir- 
cumstances, will regret having adopted the role of 
“ secretary's stand-by.” E. H. B. 
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AMERICAN WORK AT THE SALON. 


Special to "The A. P.'and P. N” 


WELCOME of more than ordinary cordiality is due to 

the American contribution to the present Salon show, 
not onlv on account of the special circumstances of the time, 
for the work has qualities that commend it independentlv of all 
other considerations. It might be a good plan to indicate the 
nationality of the prints on their frames, but every visitor who 
has the curiosity to search the catalogue must recognise how far 
the American examples go to enrich the gallerv with fresh 
evidences of a zealous and progressive spirit and a livelv percep- 
tion of the inner poetry as well as the outward appearances of 
nature. 

To me the American work this year conveys a fuller sense of 
sincerity than previously, and a nearer approach to the realisa- 
tion of imaginative conception. Тһе personal motive finds less 
riotous but far more truthful and effective expression, because 
it accepts the guidance of natural beauty in the spirit of faith 
allied to humility that must be the possession of every genuine 
artist. Itis when we see this guidance thrown over by hideous 
distortions made in Germany (where the cubists and other eccen- 
trics no doubt represent the debased national genius) that the 
reverse side of the picture is revealed. That admirable examples 
come from widely separated corners of the States is a sign of 
the spreading progress that is going on. 

What is the direction of this advancing movement? This isa 
question of no slight importance, and I think that those who 
bring enlightened discernment to bear om the work will find 
the satisfactory answer that the advance has the right tendency, 
for it is towards depicting the idea, while not neglecting the 
material facts, but keeping them in due subjection. 


Right Treatment of the Nude. 


As an illustration I wish tc call attention to '' The Bubble," 
by Mr. A. F. Kales. Here we have a nude figure dealt with in 
the proper spirit, for it is interpreted, not represented. АП 
objection to the photographic presentation of the nude must be 
silent before this picture. There is no suggestion of the pcrtrait 
of a naked model, no realism, no unselective matenality. The 
fine, delicately rendered figure in shadow, with edges of light 
telling softlv against water, partakes of the pervading atmosphere 
and makes a poetic harmonv with a natural scene. Тһе result 
is obtained through an imaginative use of light and tone, and is 
verv different from the crude method sometimes emploved of 
projecting the figure disconnected from its atmosphere, as if it 
alone sufficed for a picture. Here light and atmosphere, in 
association with a refined personal motive, are dominating 
influences. It is onlv when these are neglected and bare flesh 
alone appears that objection to photographing the nude holds 
good. Іп this example America offers a lead for which manv 
who seck to interpret the undraped figure have reason to be 
grateful. 

There is another work, “ The Capitol at Hartford," by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson, showing a different point of view, vet a simi- 
laritv of underlving conception. Evidently he has set out not 
merely with the intention of representing a building, but with a 
definite artistic purpose. Тһе architectural interest of the hand- 
some Capitol did not suffice; it needed to be poetised bv sun- 


glints penetrating a tender and disappearing haze, and the pro-. 


blem of focussing on a distant object and placing it justly in 
aerial perspective had to be overcome. For this purpose the 
foreground trees and shadows are simplified in a pleasant and 
suggestive arrangement of tone, which being untroubled by need- 
less accents, comes well forward, while yet giving easv passage 
to the eve so that it can travel far into the picture and rest on 
the building. I regard this work as an instance of a single- 
minded and imaginative purpose logically pursued and carried 
out with a just appreciation of light and tone. 

Attention тау also be directed to '' The Valley Beyond our 
Hill," bv Mr. O. C. Schulte, who shows a keen and judicious 
perception in his bold treatment of a large mass of foreground 
hillside, with a finely rendered distance beyond. How such à 
mass could be made acceptable and interesting must have been 
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difficult of solution. Some might have thought that vigorous 
dark shadows would bring it forward and produce a striking 
effect in contrast with the delicacy of the distance ; others might 
have tried sharp modelling as a mean: of giving character to 
the foreground. Мг. Schulte has simply sought tc justifv the 
mass by its rightness or tone, and he has done this so well that 
it gives a suggestion of colour (which is not found so often as 
could be desired in the average exhibition print). and thereby 
secures the interest that is needful to so large a portion of his 
picture. This again emphasises the paramount influence of 
tone in pictorial work. 

That accomplished New York photographer, Mr. Flovd Vail, 
in “ Through Snow and Sleet” produces an eftective street 
scene, with figures in snow, and a general snowy atmospherc, the 
influence of which is especially felt in the distant buildings where 
he also shows a close regard for tone. 

Mr. W. H. Porterfield is another who seeks to render a mood 
and an atmosphere, as тау be seen in ‘“ Night's Curtain," where, 
however, the contrast of horizontal and vertical lines scarcelv 
promotes successful composition. Another example is '' The 
Way to the Valley,” which calls for appreciation bv its good tone, 
well-judged and suggestive simplicity, and effective sky. 


Origina'ity and Imaginatior. 


Originality is a marked characteristic of Mr. E. H. Weston's 
portrait of '' Miss Dextra Baldwin,” a clever design with the figure 
in shade, and a decorative effect of sunflecks in repeated lines ; 
and an original idea is to be noted again in “ Under the Board- 
walk, Atlantic City," bv Mr. W. G. Fitz, who has found his 
opportunity in one of those generally unregarded effects, for 
which a keen vision should be on the alert, the rows of light 
on the backs of empty seats in a concert room. 

One cannot look at “ A Good Smoke," by Mr. Jared Gardner, 
without partaking of the humorous feeling that twinkles in 
the eves of the interesting old head, vet in this case there is à 
sense of something lacking in the art that hides art, for the 
ancient joker looks decidedly posed. Appreciation is due to the 
breadth of treatment given to, and the feeling manifested 1n, 
Mr. W. H. Thompson's “ Towards the Setting Sun," though the 
darkness is somewhat excessive for the sunset hour. 

Imagination is shown by Mr. F. O. Libby in his treatment 
of “ The Japanese Pine," particularly іп his decorative use of 
the tree and the mvsterious distance. А very difficult subject 
has been attacked boldly bv Mr. E.G. Dunning in“ At Evening," 
with the light from the window reflected on the prettv figure 
and in many details. Тһе arrangement does not lend itself well 
to concentration of effect, but probably the result would have 
been improved bv more decided emphasis on the figure and some 
subduing of the conflicting lights. Mr. R. Eickemever, in “ The 
Heart of the Rocky Mountains," contributes an effective work. 


` though of quiet tone, with the snow-decked hills and lake, and 


the boat which makes a useful accent. 

A sense of the vastness of a wild and rugged scene, in “ A 
Dragon-—Grand Canvon, Arizona," is produced bv Mr. C. W. 
Christiansen, who handles the subject with vigour and feeling. 

Freshness and invention are to be credited to Alice Boughton 
in the portrait '' Edith," with the light on the back of the 
chequered collar, ап unconventional arrangement giving а 
pleasant result. 

An attractive composition alse is “ Roses," by Louise. Bell 
Rau, the girl being depicted with an expressive face that testifies 
to her pleasure in the flowers. "' Mlle Р. by Mr. Т. T. Banfield, 
is a quiet portrait of picturesque design. 

Mention should also be made of “Тһе End of the Dance.’ 
in which Mr. F. R. Archer shows a half-draped dancer bowing to 
the earth with the light playing prettily on the ornamental pattern 
of her scanty garment. 

Full justice, however, cannot be done in the present review to 
all the evidences of American versatility and ability, and visitors 
will have a fascinating task in searching them out for them- 
selves, 


, 
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А"! the present time the fashion of wearing pendants, 
brooches, or buttons bearing a portrait of some near 
friend or loved one—always popular and now almost general— 
has received a further impetus owing to the forced separation 
of relations and friends due to the exigencies of the war. Рег- 
sonal gifts of this character given to those about to leave for 
the fighting lines or for service abroad, or, from those going 
away, to the ones left behind are always highly prized and 
cherished, doubly so if the gifts in question have the addi- 
tional value of being the personal handiwork of the donor. 
A simple method, and one well within the capacity of every 
amateur, is described below. 

Briefly stated, the procedure consists in sandwiching a film 
portrait between glass and plaster of paris; the photographic 
film being permanent in character, and quite sealed from 
chemical action of the air, finger marks, abrasions, and all 
accidents falling short of an actual smash. 

Photographers in the habit of making carbon or bromide 
prints will have most, if not all, of the requisites to hand. In 
addition to the purely photographic articles, a supply of glasses 
suitable to the work in hand and a small quantity of fine plaster 
of paris will be necessary, in neither case expensive or difficult 
to obtain. First as to the glasses. The size and shape will 
be governed by the use to which the finished portrait will be 
put, the portrait subsequently being taken to suit this size, 
or else negatives already made will be used, and the article 
and glass chosen accordingly. Nearly all jewellers and fancy 
dealers stock brooches and pendants fitted with glasses, but 
very rarely will the glasses in these be found suitable to the 
. present purpose. The best plan is to have the article—what- 
ever it may be—fitted with a good quality watch glass, not 
the type known as '' flat crystal bevel," but with such as have 
slightly curved edges to an almost flat surface as the section a, 
fig. 1, or with a slight curved surface as in section b. Domed 
glasses as c must be avoided owing to the difficulty of obtain- 


ing optical contact between the glass and film in the trans- 
ferring operations. No 


difficulty should be ех- 
perienced іп procuring 
these glasses to fit any 
standard size of fitting. 
The plaster of paris de- 
mands no special descrip- 
tion other than that it 
must be of fine quality, 
quite free from dirt or grit, 


а 


b-— Уы 


И > У 
dd and quite fresh. 


Fig. 1. 

Іп most cases the por- 
trait to be used will be of the vignetted head and bust type. No 
special type of negative is required, but those made with white 
or light backgrounds are easier to vignette. 

Our first object is to obtain a positive transparency upon 
the inner or concave side of the glass, and for this purpose we 
can use either the carbon or the bromide process. If the carbon 
process is used we proceed in exactly the same manner as in 
making a carbon lantern slide. It is possible with extreme 
cleanliness and care to develop the printed carbon tissue direct 
on to the glass surface, but a safer and more reliable plan is to 
coat the glasses with a warm solution of— 


Gelatine аена hare rn ee ys 2 oz. 
Bichromate of potash .................. I drm. 
Water г-әгееееееееоегее -ееегеееееееоееее 40 0%. 
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By C. UPTON COOKE. 
Special о “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


When dry and briefly exposed to daylight for a few minutes 
they are ready for use. This treatment gives the surface of 
the glass a “ grip" it would not otherwise possess. Reversed 
negatives are not required, as in this use of the carbon process 
the side shown in the finished result is that which we should 
deem the '* back ” of a single-transfer carbon print. The tissue 
should receive the same exposure as that given for a print on 
paper, and when developed upon the glass should appear, when 
viewed by transmitted light, very much weaker in density 
than an ordinary transpa- 
rency or lantern slide. When 
developed the glasses are 
rinsed in a weak solution 
of alum, again rinsed fn 
cold water, and then stood 
on edge to dry in a place 
quite free from dust. 

An alternative method 
of making the transparency 
was suggested by the intro- 
duction of the bromide 
paper made and sold by 
the Kodak Co. as trans- 
ferotype paper. Since this 
paper was placed upon the 
market I have used it for 
this purpose with excellent 
results, and although the 
extreme range cf colours that the use of the carbon process 
gives is lost, the finished results otherwise are undistinguishable 
one from the other. 

The initial bromide print on the transferotype paper is made 
and developed in the usual way, and can be toned by any of 
the ordinary toning formule. The delicacy of the finished 
result will depend in great measure upon the vignetting, and 
every care should be taken to obtain nicely balanced vignettes 
with softly graduated edges. To anyone not used to making 
vignetted prints of small size the method adopted may prove 
of use. A piece of card large enough to well cover the printing 
frame is taken, and a hole cut in this the size and shape—round 
or oval, as the case may be—of the glass it is proposed to use. 
A piece of white tracing paper—tissue paper answers quite as 
well, but is not so durable—is damped and pasted on to the 
card so as to cover the hole. When quite dry the centre of 
the tracing paper is cut away with the point of a sharp knife, 
leaving a “ fringe” of paper round the hole; the “ fringe” 
left being in depth about one-seventh the diameter of the hole. 
Over this another piece of tracing paper is fixed and left whole, 
care being taken that no paste adheres to any of the papers 
covering the hole in the card, or uneven lighting will ensue. 
This card arrangement is fastened by means of small tacks to 
the front of the printing frame, about one-third of an inch 
from the negative, and so adjusted that the head to be vignetted 
is in the centre of the body of light coming through the 
card. It will be found that with light backgrounds this will 
give vignettes of the desired character without movement of 
the card or frame. If dark backgrounds are used, it may be 
found necessary to cut a hole with serrated edge in a piece of 
opaque paper, and to superimpose this half over the “ fringe "' 
mentioned above. Fig. 2 shows the completed card as seen 
with the light coming through it. 

The instructions given by the makers of the paper for trans- 
ferring the film from the paper to the glass must be slightly 


Fig. 2. 
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modified, as it is not possible to use the squeegee upon small 
curved surfaces. Optical contact between the print and glass 
is obtained by the gentle use of the tips of the fingers covered 
with a damp soft handkerchief. The heat of the fingers is 
sufficient to soften and distort the film, consequently it is 
advisable to place the print and glass into position, and to 
expel as much air as possible from between them whilst they 
are still under water, any remaining bubbles of air and water 
being gently pressed out to the edge by the finger tips until 
close contact is observed. Except in this one matter of squee- 
geeing, the makers' instructions should be rigidly followed 
until the transparencies are dried, when the final operation, 
which consists of filling the glasses with plaster of paris, can 
be undertaken. 

The plaster of paris, which must be quite fresh and not 
slaked by the action of damp air, should be mixed to the con- 
sistency of thin cream, and then poured gently and steadily 
into the centre of the glass. Care must be taken to avoid the 
imprisonment of air bubbles between the film and plaster, but 
this should not occur if the plaster is poured in a thin steady 
stream. The glasses should be filled until the plaster rises 
above the edges, and then allowed to “ set," the surplus plaster 
being subsequently removed by scraping it away with the 
straight edge of a table knife. 

Little remains to be done but to clean the surface of the 
glasses and attach them to their respective fittings. 

In the case of pendants two glasses of similar size can be 
placed back to back whilst the plaster is still moist and unset ; 
the whole when dry can then be inserted into a setting with a 
portrait each side of it. 

If necessary the transparencies can be spotted or even coloured 
prior to filling with the plaster, and a variety thus introduced 
into the results. 

The process lends itself to work in large sizes as well as for 
the purpose given above. One need only be bound by the 
limits to the size of glasses that can be obtained. 
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ANHYDROUS CHEMICALS. 


ANY crystalline chemicals, including some that are used 
M for photographic purposes, contain а certain amount 
of water, known as water of crystallisation. Upon heating, 
this water is driven off, the crystal falls to pieces, and the re- 
sulting mass is the anhydrous or “ dry " form of the chemical 
in question. It follows that the anhydrous form is stronger, 
or more concentrated, than the crystalline. Many chemicals 
are obtainable in both forms, of which the anhydrous is becoming 
popular in some cases for photographic purposes. 

'The following figures may be useful to amateur photographers 
who wish to use anhydrous chemicals for making up solutions 
from formule in which the quantities refer to crystals :— 


| Equivalent of Anhydrous. 


Crystals. = - TSAS 

Sodium Carbonate Sodium Sulphite колон Үн) 
Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. 
I .371 5 .545 
2 | .741 I I.089 
3 | 1.112 1.5 | 1.634 
4 1.482 2 | 2.179 
3 1.853 2.5 2.723 
6 2.224 3 3.268 
7 2.594 3.5 3.813 
8 2.965 4 4.358 
9 3.336 4.5 5:447 


For example, if 480 grains of sodium carbonate (crystals) 
are to be used, find the equivalent of 4 gr. and 8 gr. from the 
table, and set them down under one another, altering the posi- 
tion of the decimal point in order to multiply by тоо and 10 
respectively. Thus: 


400 gr. crystal — 148.2 gr. anhydrous 
80 i + = 29.6 ж 
450 уы Ӛ 177.8 or 178 рт. anhydrous 


In the case of sodium sulphite, the simplest way is to take 
one-half, the crystals containing equal parts by weight of 
anhydrous sulphite and water. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Fon BROMIDE PRINTERS.—It frequently happens when 
printing on bromide or gaslight paper that a negative acci- 
dentally gets spotted, wetted, or fingered with solution, and 
especially when dark-room accommodation is limited and 
negatives cannot be kept well away from the solutions. These 
defects are very difficult if not impossible of removal, and ruin 
the negative. It will be found a good plan when printing 
from a number of negatives to expose all the paper, and then 
put the exposed sheets of paper very carefully away in a packet 
or drawer, and develop the whole batch at once, thus doing 
away with any possibility of the danger referred to above. If 
the exposure is known for each negative, as it will be by a 
methodical worker, this is by far the best method, and when 


.à large number of prints are being made saves very considerably 
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in the matter of speed. Several prints may be developed 
together, using plenty of solution, thus making a further saving 
in time. Gaslight papers may also be manipulated in the 
same way with equal success. R.' M. P. 

* * * 


* ж 


А CHEAP HOME-MADE DEVELOPING TRAY.— The following 
method of making a reliable developing dish for bromide prints, 
etc., is given by a writer in an American contemporary. He 
says: Take an ordinary shallow tin tray or dripping pan, then 
melt some beeswax and rosin, in the proportion of four of the 
former to one of the latter, in it, and run it over the bottom 
and well up on the sides of the tray. You should not make 
the coating too thick, or you will find that it cracks too easily ; 
but if it should get cracked, just melt the wax on the stove, 
run it over the bottom again, and you have a new pan, water 
and acid proof where it is coated. Its chief objection is that 
it may rust on the outside and on the roll where the wax did 
not flow, but this will cause little or no trouble if you will wipe 
the pan with an oily cloth each time it is put away. 


* * * * * 


REVERSED NEGATIVES OR POSITIVES BY AMMONIUM PER- 
SULPHATE.—A thinly coated slow plate (such as а lantern 
plate) is placed in contact with a negative in the usual manner 
in a printing frame, and a very full exposure given; the plate 
is then developed with a clean-working developer such as glycin, 
and the development should be continued until the shadows 
(the blackest parts of the picture) appear absolutely black on 
the glass side of the plate—the time of development may take 
quite six times as long as when developing ordinary trans- 
parencies. As soon as the plate has been sufficiently developed, 
it is washed and placed in a 2 per cent. solution of ammonium 
persulphate until the entire silver image is removed; it is 
then thoroughly washed and developed again—in weak day- 
light or artificial light—with any clean-working developer 
containing, say, half a grain of bromide per ounce—and as soon 
as it is sufficiently developed as a reversed negative, it is washed, 
fixed, and thoroughly washed and dried. The action of the 
persulphate after the first development must be as complete 
as possible, otherwise a satisfactory result will not be obtained, 
through a “ veil" forming all over the negative. It will be 
noted that the foregoing process produces a negative from a 
negative, and likewise a positive from a positive, and when 
it is required to produce the latter on paper, all that is neces- 
sary is to substitute bromide paper for the plate in the camera 
or printing frame, and thus secure direct positives, but reversed 
from right to left, from photographs, engravings, lantern slides, 
etc. The procedure for obtaining direct positives, enlarged 
or otherwise in the camera, is the same as given above—the 
whole secret of success being a full exposure and development. 
The process has a peculiar advantage of rendering lines in the 
same degrees of black and grey, which is important when repro- 
ducing engravings. WW. NE 
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DICKIE'S BREAKFAST. 
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Water Colcurs, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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The original of this picture is on view at the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Roya! Society of Pa 
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THE DANCERS. 


Гу 

SipNEY V. WEBB. 

The original of this picture 
is on view at the London 
Salon of Photography, now 
open at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
ің Water Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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HER GRANDMOTHER. 
By 


H. YAHAGI. 

T he orivinal of this picture 
is on view at the London 
Salon of Phoiography, now 
open at the Galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters 
їп Water Colours, 5a, Pall 


Mall East, S.W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Inter-Club Alliance. 


The results of the Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance competitions are to hand, and I regret to 
say they are this year numerically very low. It 
is perhaps small wonder, for we have passed through 
conditions which have very much unsettled and 
depleted our rank and file in societies all through 
the industrial north and most of the midland counties. 
Only seven clubs competed in the print section, 
and six clubs in the slide section. It will thus be 
readily understood there is not sufficient material 
available to justify the holding of a public exhibi- 
tion in the name of the Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance. I am afraid the public only judge results, 
and don’t take into consideration any other point. 
Consequently I hear it has been decided that the 
Bolton Camera Club hang the prints in their rooms, 
and augment the show with a selection of work 
by the Bolton members. This is a war measure 
and an excellent one also. 


Winner of the ** Toulmin’’ Shield. 

Beyond giving the results of the competitions 
I don’t propose to say much about the prints, 
ex t that they are a good set, if small in number. 
Possibly later 1 may return to the subject with a 
word or two on the prints. The competition for 
prints is laid out for the societies in the Alliance 
to each send not more than nine prints, each print 
to be by a different worker, and must be the sole 
work of the member. There are other minor condi- 
tions, but, broadly, the club who gets the highest 
number of marks when the totals of the nine members 
are added wins the Toulmin shield, which they hold 
for a year, or more if they are again successful. 
This year the Darwen Photographic Society has 
won the shield with eleven points in hand, Burnley 
Camera Club taking second place. It is the first 
win for Darwen, although I think I am correct in 
remembering they have not been far away once 
or twice since the foundation of the competition 
in 1909. I congratulate Darwen on their success 
which has again proved the old adage, '' If you 
don't at first succeed, etc., etc.” 


The ** Clayton °’ Rose Bowl. 


Almost the same remarks apply to the lantern- 
slide competition, which has for its goal the beautiful 
“ Clayton ” rose bowl, which Burnley Camera Club 
has won with four points in hand. It is also the 
first time they have won the award. The full list 
of points awarded is as follows :—Print Competi- 
tion: Darwen Photographic, gr points; Burnley 
Camera, 77; Todmorden Photographic, 73; Black- 
burn Camera, 69; Preston Camera, 65; Nelson 
Camera, 50; Preston Scientific, 35. Lantern 
Slides: Burnley Camera, 34 points; Darwen 
Photographic, 30; Nelson Camera, 27; Preston 
Camera, 24; Blackburn Camera, 23; Todmorden 
Photographic, 16. Mr. J. Wild, of the Darwen 
Society, has won the special award for the best 
print sent in, and Mr. Henry Rushton, of Burnley 
Camera Club, for the best lantern slide. Mr. Alex. 
Keighley judged the competitions. 


First Exhibition at Bolton. 

We shall therefore have the privilege of seeing 
the collection at the annual meeting of the Inter- 
Club Alliance to be held in the rooms of the Bolton 
Camera Club, in Maudsley Street, on Saturday, 
October 20. The exhibition will be open from 
2.30 to то p.m. on that date, and the delegates 
will meet in the committee room at 4. I am 
asked to say that the Bolton Camera Club extend 
a very hearty invitation to all members of the 
societies in the Alliance to be present, and the 
secretary, Mr. A. S. Hopkins, Howell Croft Mills, 
Bolton, will be pleased to arrange for tea for those 
who will drop him a postcard. I need hardly add 
that the president of the Inter-Club Alliance is 
also a member of the Bolton Camera Club, and will 
also personally welcome the visitors. 


“Тһе А.Р.” Prize Slides.—On page 7 (supplement) of the 
present issue will be found the list of engagements made up to 
the time of going to press for the collection of prize-winning slides 
in the 1917 “А.Р.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 
taries who have not yet applied for the slides should consult 
this list, and let us know immediately if there is a suitable vacant 


Publicity de Luxe. 


A week ago I said something on “ advertising," 
and quickly I have confirmation from the Hamp- 
shire House Photographic, the society who knows 
something of the subject. Mr. Alex. Keighley was 
аны; with his delightful lecture describing ‘ A 

our in an Old Garden.” I have experienced 
some of the delights of that old-time garden, and 
appreciate the pleasure that Hampshire House 
derived from the visit. There was a good attendance, 
and the society, taking advantage of the situation, 
threw on the screen the announcements for the 
following week—-in picture. Хо. 2 was the presi- 
dent of the societ shaking hands with а walrus "' 
at the entrance of the club house, and inviting him 
(or it) inside; and No. 3 was the pure and unadul- 
terated “ Piffle.” Hampshire House is to be con- 
gratulated in having within its fold a clever artist, 
Mr. А. S. Clark, who can produce such slides, but 
above all the esprit de corps that animates the 
members, so that they do not shirk a little trouble 
when the good of the society is in question. The 
idea is presented to other organisations for what 
it is worth, but it is certainly capable of indefinite 
extension as a feature of the publicity branch of 
the society. As a suggestion, why not have a 
little co-ordination deal with the principal local 
cinema house? We have much in common. 


Fine Syllabus at Cardiff. 

The syllabus of the Cardiff Camera Club denotes 
by its subjects that they are going in strongly for 
shows of pictorial work, evidently with the main 
object of bringing new work before the notice of 
the club. To this end they this year are drawing 
upon the Yorkshire talent, a feature І announced 
a week or two back, having reference to the Leeds 
Camera and Bradford Photographic. Cardiff knows 
these exchanges of portfolios are certain to be of 
mutual benefit. In the lecture list, notwithstand- 
ing they have drawn rather heavily upon outside 
talent, they have ten lectures or demonstrations 
down to the credit of their own members, and 
thirteen members will contribute to shows of work 
during the winter. This is the acme of organisa- 
tion, and the prospects of the club are very bright, 
all looking forward to a continuance of last year's 
success. Incidentally, the society have just held 
their annual meeting, but the report is not yet 
through. 


Lucky Bradford. 


I always have looked upon the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society аз being exceedingly fortunate. 
Encouraged by one of the most generous municipal 
art gallery committees to hold exhibitions in its 
spacious and palatial art rooms whenever it wills, 
fathered and directed by two or three of the very 
best workers we have in British pictorial photo- 
graphy, now I hear their latest shower of riches 
includes the provision of a very fine and үте 
lecture and science room at the Mechanics' Institute, 
which will accommodate anything from 150 to 
200 persons. It is finely arranged, beautifully 
decorated, and heated throughout by the authorities 
responsible for the control of the institute, all done 
for the benefit of three societies, the Photographic, 
the Scientific, and the Antiquarian. Іп fact, І am 
told they had overplus money in hand for which 
they had to find an outlet, and have succeeded 
well. In my advance notice of the Bradford lecture 
list I quoted some of the excellent fixtures which 
the printed list confirm. 


Pictorial the Last Word. 


The Bradford competitions are a specially excel- 
lent set, evidently intended to foster the pictorial 
spirit, as the following titles will show: *'' The Best 
Pictorial and Technical Enlargement of an Archi- 
tectural Subject," “ The Best Pictorial Landscape 
Enlargement taken on one of the Summer Excur- 


Secre- 


efforts. 
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sions," “ The Best Quarter-plate Pictorial Print," 
* The Best Club Group taken оп an Excursion,” 
“Тһе Best Pictorial Flower Study," * The Best 
Pictorial Lantern Slide,” ‘‘ The Best Pictorial 
Portrait or Character Study." If the Bradford 
Boe is not a pictorial society, where is there 
опе? ң 


Middlesbrough Optimistic. 


The Cleveland Camera Club has not decayed or 
even drooped since last I heard from them. In 
spite of rigid prohibition some have tormented the 
police and C.M. authority until they gave them the 
official red book of uninteresting pedigree. During 
the summer they have kept things alive by running 
a monthly portfolio, and the winter lecture season 
has commenced with a lecture on the production 
of exhibition prints from small negatives. The 
follow on with a portfolio night, at which Pih 
member has a right to reply to his critics, and each 
critic has an opportunity to Justify his views. The 
society expect a lively night between the “ fuzzy- 
graphists " апа the '' pinsharpers," and between 
the realists and idealists. 


Club-room Decorations. 


One finds some satisfaction in noting that ideas 
circulating in this page materialise sooner or later. 
Some time ago I urged that societies who had 
unsuitable decorations in their club rooms for the 
holding of an exhibition should themselves set 
about putting their house in order, and not expect 
too much from the owners of the building. The 
Middlesbrough Society write me they are having 
their club rooms repapered with a neutral-tinted 
paper, on which they are going to exhibit the whole 
of their summer prints in exhibition style. Before 
the close of the year they also propose to hold an 
exhibition, and open it to the public for one day, 
and the members only the following night. Owing 
to the oxygen scarcity they have had to instal an 
electric arc, which is sure to add to the society's 
general efficiency. 


Manchester's Exhibition. 


Manchester Amateur report advanced arrange- 
ments for a week's exhibition from November Io 
to November тў, and in fixing up their syllabus 
of lectures and demonstrations have selected sub- 
jects well calculated to assist members in the pre- 
paration of prints and slides in anticipation of a 
good exhibition. А brilliant programme of lectures 
is being arranged by Mr. Shaw. It is hoped to 
have the tickets on sale at an early date, and as 
the accommodation at our rooms is somewhat 
limited members will be well advised to secure as 
many as they may need as soon as possible. Under 
stress of war work Mr. H. B. Bradley has been com- 
pelled to resign the secretaryship of the exhibition 
committee, and the work has been shouldered by 
that most willing of all ‘‘ willing horses," Mr. S. L. 
Coulthurst. The exhibition, generally speaking, 
will follow the same lines as last year's, but the 
members' slides will be on view in an illuminated 
stand in the committee room during the whole 
week. It now only remains for the members gener- 
ally to ensure its success. 


Cripplegate to Go On. 

The adjourned general meeting of the City of 
London апа ER Photographic Society 
was held at the пир Institute, E.C., on 
September 24. It was decided to continue the meet- 
ings for the ensuing winter session I917-18, the list 
of fixtures to include practical .demonstrations, 
lantern lectures, competition for prints, and an 
exhibition of pictures by members only, at which 
it is proposed to invite the members of affiliated 
societies. Particulars of membership, etc., can 
be obtained from Mr. J. J. Butler, 7, Gresham 
Street, E.C.2, hon. sec. 


date, bearing in mind the time required for transit from one 
district to another under present conditions. | 
particulars of the lantern-slide competition were repeated in last 
week's “А.Р.” and we hope all our readers who are interested 
in this branch of photography will send us some of their best 
The closing date for receipt of entries 15 October 18, 
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A DETACHABLE PORTFOLIO ALBUM. 

T is very disappointing to an enthu- 

siastic amateur, after having put forth 
his best efforts in producing a really good 
pictorial and creditable print, either for 
his loose home portfolio or for the 
circulating photographic-section portfolio, 
to be told that a certain print has been 
lost, or for it to be returned after perusal 
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Sketch 


by other members and friends in a more 
or less dilapidated condition and quite 
unfit for further circulation. In order to 
remedy this slack and unsatisfactory 
method of procedure, I devised a home- 
made detachable mount which could 
either be bound up in numbers forming a 
thick album for permanent pints, ОГ so 
constructed that any print in the book 
might be taken out when desired. 

The making of such an album involves 
very little cost in the way of materials, 
and is so very simple in construction that 
it becomes at once a pleasant and enjoy- 
able task, giving opportunities for great 
scope in variety of simple or multiple 
methods of mounting. 

The materials required are few, being a 
quantity of 1-8th in. thick cardboard, 
glue, some fine strong linen, and an 
assortment of art mounting sheets. Іп 
order to describe the construction of this 
book, the dimensions given are suitable 
for mounting prints of half-plate size, 


Section 


although a larger or a smaller type of 
album may be just as conveniently made 
if so desired. Sketch 1 shows one finished 
unbound loose mount, made ready for a 
special print in regard to tones or shades 
of art mounts. A shows the block-end 
of the book with two round perforations, 
through which is passed a fancy cord or 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


tape; В illustrates the linen hinge 
between the block portion and the mount 
proper; C is the mount. 

The block portion consists of two pieces 
of cardboard т in. in width and 74 in. 
long. Having cut these, take a piece of 
the linen 4 in. wide by 74 in. long, and 
fold over once so that it is then only 2 in. 
wide. The glue pot having previously 
been got ready íor use, brush a thin 
laver upon one of the strips of card, and 
upon this lay the linen so as to completely 
cover the cardboard, keeping all the 
corners square, and give a good coating of 
glue on the top of this. Now take the 
other strip of card and thinly coat with 
glue, and place evenly and squarely on 
the card containing the linen, and put 
under pressure until firmly set and dry. 

It is now necessary to cut the mount 
IO by 7} in. One thickness of card is 
only required in this 
case, as the addition 
of art mounting 
papers and prints 
equalises the propor- 
tions of the now 
hinged block end, and 
so permits the book 
to lie flat when 
closed, and  lessens 
the friction on the 
surface of the photo- 
graphs, which would 
in а short time lose 
their brightness and 
texture. To continue, 
now take the card- 
board mount, and 
along the 7} in. side 
give a coating of glue 
for $ in. width, and 
repeat this process 
on the opposite side 
of the cardboard. ' 
Take the block end 
part, spread open the 
inside of the linen, and carefully place 
the glued portion of the mount so that 
ł in. of the linen will be firmly secured on 
thecard; the remaining 1 in. being loose 
wil act as a free hinge. Repeat on the 
opposite side of card and linen. 

Having decided on the prints to be 
mounted, select the shades of art mount- 
ing paper required, cut the base piece 
to the size of the mouot, so as to cover the 
2 in. of exposed linen, paste on, and finish 
according to taste. Now punch small 
holes in the centre of the block piece 13 in. 
from each end. А better finish will be 
obtained by covering with art paper before 
punching the holes. The sketch in section 
has been purposely given in enlarged 
proportions in order to assist the workei, 
and so give a clearer description of the 
position of the various parts. 
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A back or cover binder can be made on 
similar lines, and when covered with a 
suitable shade of art paper, including the 
linen hinge portion and the back edge 
of the block part, can be so finished as to 
be highly artistic, and a creditable piece 
of work to hand to one’s friends for 
inspection. E. S. 

--<с<Ф-- 


AN EASILY MADE MASK. 


OR obtaining margins on postcards 
the number of schemes is '' legion," 
but I doubt if any one of them surpasses 
practically and inexpensively the plan 
I propose to describe, which was devised 
for my own practice long before the more 
elaborate schemes came to be advocated 
by their various inventors. 

I take a thin sheet of strawboard, 
thinner rather than thicker than the 
thickness of an ordinary negative plate, 
and of half-plate size. Out of the centre 
of this is cut a rectangular piece, into 
which the smaller plate is easily dropped. 
For margins to print white I use three 
long strips of lantern-slide binding, and 
stretch them along the sides and ends by 
the adhesive, so as to leave about one- 
eighth of an inch to hang over the edges 
of the cut-out opening. 

Should a wider margin be necessary to 
meet à special case which is only tempo- 
тагу, other strips шау be laid over the first, 
and just stuck down by the ends, prompt 
removal being effected when no longer 


Thick black lines indicate binding strips. 


required. The strips being cut perfectly 
straight, the squaring of the margins 
is easy, provided the cut opening is truly 
squared at starting. The device is easily 
adapted for films by putting a piece of 
clear glass in opening and adjusting film 
under the binding edges. Of course, there 
is a piece of clear glass always in the print- 
ing frame, and of same size. 

Although postcards and а half-plate 
frame are mentioned, the principle can 
obviously be utilised for other sizes. In 
practice it is found that even if the nega- 
tive should be slightly thicker than the 
strawboard, no detriment will result 
within reasonable bounds. Marks can 
be made on the strips for uniform laying 
of edges of postcard or other material for 


printing. See sketch. 
Н. К.А. 
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" VERY novice has 
А learned from his 
own experience that 
some of his nega- 


tives will yield 
better prints than 
others. If he is 


really interested in 
his work, that is 
intelligently inter- 
ested, he will ask 
himself why this is 
so, and what the 
characteristics are 
of the negatives which give the good 
‘results. When anyone commences 
photography he does not know what 
a good negative looks like, and so 
he often is disposed to think that 
the prettiest looking negative is the 
best. The pretty-looking negative 
of course is one that sparkles when 
it is held up to the light, that has 
clear glass shadows, is a nice clean 
black colour, and has good strong 
high lights. But the observant 
worker soon sees that such a negative 
does not give the best prints. On 


the contrary he gets better results 
from negatives that look duller. 
What is the reason for this? Let 
us take an analogy from music. In 
how many cases do we find a com- 
poser using entirely notes low down 
in the scale or high up? A song is 
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ENLARGING. 


arranged so as to come within the 


compass of the voice, that is, so that 
the voice can reach the highest notes 
and the lowest, but the bulk of the 
notes come in between, that is, they 
are middle tones. The high notes 
are introduced to prevent monotony 
(and sometimes to display technique, 
that is, to show what the singer can 
do with her voice !) 

So in a picture. What is wanted 
is a large preponderance of middle 
tones, or, as artists term them, half- 
tones. Then, just to avoid any danger 
of monotony—called flatness in а 
picture—a touch of light here and 
there, and also a touch of dark here 
and there. : 

Now in photography it is almost 
always difficult to get enough half- 
tones, and to avoid getting too many 
high lights and too many deep shadows, 
and the only way to meet these evils 
with most subjects is to give full 
exposure and develop for a soft 
result. 

What do we mean by “ full expo- 
sure," and what by a '' soft result ’’ ? 


By full exposure we mean such an 
exposure as will give full detail in 
the shadows with a normal time of 
development—an exposure, that is, 
which will prevent our getting any 
clear-glass shadows in the negatives. 
This full exposure is the first step 


(Supplement) 1 


to the soft result, such soft result 
being onc in which the contrasts are 
not excessive. 

So much is all this so, that some 
portrait photographers give such full 
exposures as will grey over all the 
shadows and slightly flatten the 
high lights. Thus the whole picture 
consists of half-tones, and looks a 
little flat and uninteresting. Then the 
retoucher  ''knifes" the deepest 
shadows, so that the print will have 
a few touches of deeper dark. He 
also puts on the high lights with the 
retouching pencil, giving a few spark- 
ling high lights. 

The same sort of thing might be 
done with landscape subjects, and 
it is quite easy to add one or two 
lights to a negative, and so obtain a 
print much more pleasing than would 
be got from an over-developed nega- 
tive. 

Now the worker who makes con- 
tact prints has this advantage, that 
he can use another kind of paper if 
his first attempt is too flat and muddy, 
ог too vigorous and sparkling. But 


when enlarging this is not possible 
to anything like the same extent. It 
is true there are s/ow bromide papers 
which tend to give more contrast, 
and there аге rapid papers which 
tend to give less contrast, but the 
difference is not very great, and the 


2 (Supplement) 


enlarger must get his negatives almost 
exactly right if he wants the best 
results. 

What do we mean by exactly 
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printing negative. Fig. I shows a 
thick negative, and fig. Ia. a. thin one 
of the same subject. It is difficult 


to give a complete idea of negatives 
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or too hard, we shall find our enlarge- 
ments much too black and white. 
There will be a lot of tones in the 
negative that the bromide paper will 


right ? Probably the best negative 
for enlarging is one which would 
give a finely graduated print on a 
vigorous gaslight paper. Such a 
negative will be soft in contrast and 
somewhat thin. We may point out, 
however, that the weaker the light 
in the enlarging lantern the softer 
must be the contrast of the negative. 

Now let us ask one or two more 
questions about the negative. 

(1) Why should the negative be 
thin? Anyone who has made prints 
or enlargements knows that a thick 
negative means a longer exposure. 


In contact printing we may put the 
printing frame nearer the light, or 
even use two lights side by side, but 
we can't do this in enlarging. There- 
fore the advantage of a thin, quick- 


by half-tone reproduction, but the 
illustrations will help a little. 

But the negative must not be too 
thin, or it will be found that the 
shadow detail and even the half- 
tones will not be strong enough to 
give a good image, and the enlarge- 
ment will appear flat, and usually of 
a bad colour, i.e. not a good black 
or grey colour. Thus fig. 2 would 
be too thin. Оп the other hand, 
fip. 2a (which is fig. 2 aíter being 
intensified) is much too strong again, 
so that we see the danger of doing 
intensification unless we are sure 


that the 
obtained will be only slight. 
(2 Why should the negative be 


increase of contrast so 


soft? If we have a negative too 
strong in contrast, i.e. too vigorous 


not sing for us. If we give a short 
exposure it will sing the shadow 
tones. If we give a longer exposure 
it will sing the high-light tones. Іп 
the one case the high lights will be 
unsung, ie. white, blank paper. Іп 
the other case the shadows will be 
black solid masses. But with a soft 
negative, soft, that is, in relation to 
the light in the lantern, the paper 
wil sing every note from highest 
light to deepest shadow. Fig. 2a has 
been spoilt through too much intensi- 
fication, but fig. 3 is very similar 
simply because it had too much 


development, that is, it has been 
made too strong. But such a nega- 
tive may be made soft by reduction 
with persulphate of ammonium, and 
fig. 3a shows it after this reduction. 


The Photomicrographic Society.— The first meeting of the 
1917-18 session of the above society will be held on Wednesday, 
October 1o, at 7 p.m., at King's College Bacteriological Labora- 
tories, 62, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C., when the president, 
M. A. Ainslie, F.R.A.S., will give a lecture entitled '' Some 
Principles of Illumination." Visitors are welcomed, and cards 
of invitation may be obtained on application to the hon. sec., 
J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, N.W.4. 


“ Making Money with the Camera.’’—The latest issue of 
the Photo-Miniature to hand deals with various directions in 
which amateurs and professionals may turn their photographic 
knowledge to profitable account, and practical suggestions 
and ideas are put forward which bear on the attractive title 
of the book. The price of the handbook is, 1s., and Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High Holborn, W.C., are the London 
agents. 
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INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


AND 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 


ре” < Ж. AE жағ cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long London, W C.2,and marked “Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one of the paper оп! 


Smaller Plates. 
(1) I wish to use smaller plates in my quarter- 
plate camera. 15 the size of the view-finder 
diminished in the same proportion ? (2) Can 
you tell me the focal length of my lens? etc. 
H. H. B. (Purfleet). 
Your best plan is to take one negative 
on the smaller sized plate from an upper 
window of any not very near subject. 
This is to be developed and printed. 
Replace the camera opposite the window 
alongside the small print. You can now 
stop out on the finder the part of the 
view that is mot included in your print. 
For this you can use black paper and 
gum or any opaque pigment. When 
your camera is in focus for a distant 
subject, as in the case of a fixed-focus 
camera, for instance, the distance be- 
tween the lens stop and plate is practi- 
cally the focal length of the lens. 


Negative or Positive. 
I am anxious to secure prints from a negative 
made thirteen years ago, but it has become a 
positive, etc. J. S. (Corstorphine). 
In a certain sense a negative and posi- 
tive are the same thing. Suppose on a 
piece of clear glass you draw a picture 
in white chalk, and lay this on a piece 
of black velvet by way of background. 
You get a positive effect by reflected 
light. Now remove the black velvet 
background and look through the pic- 
ture (transmitted light), and you get a 
negative effect. Your old negative by 
reflected light may give you a positive 
effect, but if printed through in the 
usual way doubtless you will get a 
positive print as usual. 


Shutter, Stale Plates. 
(1) I have a half-plate Euryscope anastigmat 
and roller-blind shutter, and can buy focal- 
lane shutter for 105. I thought of having them 
tted to triple-extension camera, or should I 
buy camera and fit them myself ? (2) I have 
some plates, a, b, c, etc., six years old. I should 
think the speed would be reduced, etc. (3) 
What would be the exposure with F/6, corres- 
ponding to one second with F/8? (4) If I have 
a focal.plane shutter fitted to camera with 
roller-blind shutter, would the distance of 
lens to plate be the same ? A. T. (Bristol). 


(1) It all depends on whether you are 
a sufficiently handy man to do such а 
job with enough accuracy. (2) Pro- 
bably these six-year-old plates will be a 
trifle slower, but not enough for you to 
worry about. АП four kinds are good 
brands. For relative speeds see the list 
of plates grouped under the Exposure 


Table which appears in our first issue 
for each month. (3) To ascertain equiva- 
lent exposures with different stops all 
you need do is to square the stop F 
number, ер. 6x6=36, and 8x8=64, 
i.e. 36 seconds with F/6 is equivalent to 
64 seconds with F/8. Now 36 to 64 is not 
far off 1 to 2, so half a second with F/6 
is practically equal to one second with 
F/8. (4) The distance between the lens 
and plate is the same whatever and 
wherever the shutter may be. While 
the exposure is being made you may 
consider that the shutter may be ignored 
for the moment. 


Developer for Brief Exposure. 
(т) Can you tell me how far it is possible to 
decrease the exposure below that indicated by 
the Bee meter and still get possible results ? 
(2) Also a developing formula for this extreme 
under-exposure, preferably by the time and 
temperature method) ? 


R. H. R. (London, W.). 

Most exposure tables, meters and 
such-like aids indicate the minimum 
practicable exposures, below which 
it is not desirable to go. Still there 
are times when under-exposure is the 
“only possible," etc. Possible is an 
elastic term. Мо developer can give 
perfect results with imperfect, i.e. in- 
sufficient, exposure. In pre-war days 
our own favourite formula was: Water 
15 02., metol 40 gr., sodium sulphite 1 oz., 
sodium carbonate 1 oz., water to make 
20 oz., and no bromide unless fog indi- 
cated its necessity, in which case 5 gr. 
to the above quanity usually proved 
sufficient. You might try this with 
Monomet or Metol-Johnson. To find 
the time for your brand of plates use 
Watkins’ time factor 30, at about 
60 deg. F. From this you can tabulate 
for other temperatures. 


Lenses, Ete. 
I am thinking of buying, etc. Do R.R. lenses 
` offer any advantages; that is, can the separate 
components be used ? 
R. W. (Dudley). 


It would not be seemly for us to offer 
opinions with regard to the relative 
merits of, etc. А R.R. lens offers the 
advantage of representing straight lines 
in the original by straight lines in the 
negative, i.e. it is rectilinear. This can- 
not be claimed for either component 
used singly. At the same time for all 
quite likely uses any shortcoming in 
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this way is negligible and only found 
on critical examination. The focal 
length of either component, used singly, 
is just about double that of the com- 
plete lens, thus giving a double scale 
of picture image. This is at times a 
great convenience; e.g., distant subjects. 


Ferrous Oxalate. 
(1) I have a quantity of ferrous oxalate; can 
this be used for bromide paper? (2) What 
is the best way of making vignettes? (3) 
What kind of plate is preferable for portraiture 


by artificial light ? 
W. B. K. (Willesden). 


(1) Make a saturated solution о! 
potass. oxalate in (cold) water. Acidify 
this with a drop or two of sulphuric 
acid. In this dissolve as much ferrous 
oxalate as it will take up. This is an 
energetic developer. (2) Cover the face 
of the printing frame with a piece of 
opaque card in which is cut a hole shaped 
to suit the picture. Cut the edge of this 
hole in the card into saw-like half-inch 
long teeth. Print in diffused light, or 
cover the card with a sheet of tissue 
paper. Refer to p. тоо of “ Principles of 
Simple Photography," F. W. Sparrow, 
post free 15. 8d. from our publishers. (3) 
Most experts in this line of work prefer 
as rapid a plate as they can get. 


Clearing Bromide Prints. 

Can you give me the formula for the iodine 

clearing solution for bromide prints ? 

E. C. C. (Whittington). 

In a small quantity of water, say 
I to 2 drm., dissolve 20 gr. of potass. 
iodide. Then add 5 to то gr. of iodine—a 
deep purple-black flaky substance. Thisat 
first gives an orange and then very dark 
solution. When this is dissolved dilute 
this to say 1 oz. with water. To reduce 
a print, take 1 oz. of water, add drop by 
drop enough of the iodine solution to 
impart a yellow-orange tint. Immerse 
the print for a minute or two (the paper 
is turned to a blue colour). Wash the 
print for a few minutes, and then pass 
it into clean 10 per cent. hypo solution. 
The process may be repeated if desired. 
Until one has acquired a little experience 
it is advisable to use a weak iodine bath, 
lest one should overdo the reduction. 
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Тһе Сісегопе. 


Marylebone Road on а Saturday afternoon—or at any other 
time for that matter—is not exactly a place to prowl about in 
for picturesque effects, but I could not help noticing how the 
autumn sunshine glinted on the immense gilt letters of Tussaud, 
and then my eye was caught by a little group in the porch of 
that famous Madame. 1% was none other than Mr. A. Н. Blake, 
who, forsaking the parks and bridges which form his contribu- 
tion to this year’s Salon, was getting together a select and 
studious company to follow him in and out among the wax- 
works. Now, I have been with friend Blake on many an expedi- 
tion, and I know what a first-rate cicerone he is, with an eye 
for the odd and a memory for everything. Together we have 
witnessed the rising of the midnight moon over the Thames 
Embankment, the pinkish glow of the carcases at Smithfield in 
the early morning, the marketing in Petticoat Lane on a Sunday. 
I have seen him leading a corps of devout Shakespeareans over 
the grass of Gray's Inn which Shakespeare trod, and a number 
of Bernard Shaw enthusiasts over the dust of the Adelphi. So 
I hitched on to the tail of his procession through the effigie: 
with a right good will. 


The Presence of Kíngs. 


We were a diversified company whom the ancient Madame 
received into her grandmotherly embrace. There were people 
whose one passion was the historic, others in quest of the pic- 
torial, others out for the eerie. There were ladies who could 
sob in front of the tableau of Mary Queen of Scots, and gentle- 
men who had to blow their noses hard in front of the death of 
Nelson. Thus did we enter the room of kings. There the 
monarchs were, in all the verisimilitude of beeswax. We were 
introduced in the first place to the third Henry. Long repose 
in the shades has not improved his manners, for he never acknow- 
ledged our salutation by as much as a bend of his cross old head. 
Mr. Blake said some quite intimate things about him, very 
close to his plastic ear, but the king with the pointed shoes 
denied nothing, palliated nothing, was shamed at nothing. I 
thought I saw a darker hue mantle the swarthy cheek of his 
neighbour, the first Edward, but probably it was only fancy. 
This Edward, the Longshanks of history, is quite a commanding 
figure, tall, eagle-eyed, raven-haired. Не certainly gave point 
to the remark of a lady of the party, after we had drunk deep 
of the lore of mediaeval England, that she would rather have 
Edward One for a husband than Henry Three. But even at 
this neither monarch betrayed the smallest emotion. Тһе 
honoured Edward might at least have said that it was sudden. 


No Mean Art. 


After that we made a move to Chaucer. 
Madame Tussaud's is really a merry figure, with his careless 
cap, and his wide collar, and his fresh complexion, and his 
nut-brown hair. Let no one say, after Chaucer, that wax 
modelling is an inferior art. Why, it was followed by Leonardo 
da Vinci and by Raphael if all accounts are true, and there is 
certainly something all alive about these effigies— whether it 
is due to their rotundity, or their colour, or their life-size, or 
their actuality in the matter of wardrobe—which the picture 
on the flat never possesses. But in the midst of our contem- 
plation of Chaucer two ladies of the party simultaneously 
caught sight of the eighth Henry surrounded by his wives, and 
made a rush in his direction. What English history would be 
like without that Bluebeard I cannot think. The old dear ! 


Wax and Woe. 


The most interesting thing in the whole show is undoubtedly 
the collection of French Revolution masks, which are death 
casts and therefore authentic. What we see is the actual 
portrait, the vraisemblance of Louis and his Queen, of Robes- 
pierre and Marat. Mr. Blake was able to clothe the story with 
living colour. A hundred and twenty years dropped out of 


Now, Chaucer at 
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history, and a thousand heads dropped into 
baskets. We heard the howling of the mob, 
the roll of the tumbrel, the swish of the guil- 
lotine. And then we looked again at those 
faces, portraits as faithful as though Daguerre had laboured a 
generation earlier than he really did—the Incorruptible’s 
excoriated cheek, Marie Antoinette’s fair hair. And then 
there came a diversion. 


The Chamber of Horrors. 


One of the historical students of the party—or was it one 
of those in quest of the pictorial ?—had caught sight of the 
legend, “ This way to the Chamber of Horrors.” Within less 
time than it takes to tell it, Mr. Blake was holding forth on 
the French Revolution practically to the empty air. The his- 
torical students and those in quest of the eerie alike—all but 
a faithful few—had rushed into the horrid crypt, and were 
exclaiming over the effigies of notorious criminals, and survey- 
ing with proper awe the jury boxes and the condemned cells 
and the gallows. They were investigating the spoons with 
which poisons were administered, and the razors with which 
throats were cut, and the ropes with which necks were broken. 
When I asked one lady of the party—for I had myself been 
swept into the Chamber of Horrors in the general rush—how 
it was that she could display an interest down there which she 
had certainly not evinced among the Tudors and Plantagenets, 
her reply was, '' Well, you see, they are all criminals, but those 
down here are so much jollier than the others." Always except- 
ing the eighth Henry, of course. 


Photographic Puns. 


I observe that one of my photographic colleagues has been 
cudgelling his brains for photographic puns. Тһе few illustra- 
tions that he gives, however, cannot be said to be startling results 
of his cudgels. The best is a close-up photograph of the sole of 
a boot, heavily hobnailed, which is entitled “А Studied Effect.” 
A picture of a cat scrambling up а ten-feet pole and posing 
gracefully on the top is rather obviously a ‘‘ Polecat.” But where 
is the pun in entitling the picture of a string of sausages '' Faith- 
ful Fido finally finely finished ? " I can well believe that 
the thinking out of this title produced a state of physical col- 
lapse, but while Fido is rendered invisible in the process of 
mincing, so is the pun. І suppose it is his attempts at punning 
which led the autho: of this idea to make a diabolical suggestion. 
It is to the effect that photographic societies should meet to 
think out puns collectively, with the agreement that at the 
next meeting each member shall bring in a photograph expressing 
his own particular version of the pun. The man who makes this 
suggestion is probably the enemy of photographic societies, and 
has hit upon a subtle means—none the less diabolical for being 
subtle—of accomplishing their annihilation. 


No puns, please, in photography, 

To daze the mind—pervert the sense; 
If апу try their hand on me, 

They’ll find me, like my negs, too dence. 


Developed will my choler be, 
And on the punster I will fix 
A look to give him P. O. P., 
Which ought to cure him of his tricks. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 8-10. 
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ACROSS THE THAMES. By A. E. Smit. 
The original, a bromide prin! (8x 53), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Comp:tuion, 
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By the time this issue of THE A. P. appears, the 
London Salon of Photography will have closed, and 
again a most successful exhibition 
has % be recorded. With the excep- 
tion of the ''air-raid week," when 
the late afternoon “gate” was 
affected to a certain extent, not only has the attendance 
been well up to the average of past Salons, but, what is 
equally gratifying to the organisers, the sales of pictures 
have exceeded those of previous years. The exhibition 
demonstrates clearly that not only has the Salon 
attained a position in the calendar of big international 
exhibitions that is becoming practically unassailable, 
but that the presence of such a show in London every 
autumn may be regarded almost as a necessity. The 
members of the Salon may again be congratulated upon 
their pluck on going ahead with the exhibition in face of 
war-time difficulties, and on the success which has 
attended their careful organisation and skill. Their work 
is particularly appreciated by our American allies, 
and they have not been backward in writing to say 
so, with promises of every support for the future. 

p.t 

An analysis of the processes at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition shows once again -the 
overwhelming predominance of bro- 
mide, which is the process chosen for 
at least half of the two hundred works 
in the pictorial section. Bromoil is 
the process next most popular, with twenty-nine works 
to its credit, a higher number than that of the carbon 
and platinotype combined. Various other processes, 
including oil pigment, gum bichromate, and ozobrome, 
are represented in the exhibition, but that is all that 
can be said about them. 

сп u 5 

The moon, which many people appear to have dis- 

covered for the first time, has figured to no small extent 

in pictorial photography, and every 
MOONSHINE 1м усаг has seen a little harvest of moon 
PHOTOGRAPHY. pictures at the exhibitions. One 

effort from California, by Mr. W. H. 
Rabe, figured in the Salon just closed, and one recalls 
Мг. А. С. Buckham’s “ Moonlight," which was called 
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a poem of a picture, exhibited at the Salon two or 
three years ago, as well as a less successful work bear- 
ing the same title by an Italian photographer. Тесһ- 
nically as well as pictorially, moonlight offers an in- 
teresting problem. It is not a question merely of 
lessened illumination, as compared with daylight, but 
of a certain metallic :ustre which has led the poets to 
speak of it as silvery, and something of which has to 
be rendered if the work is to be convincing and not a 
mere diluted sunlight. Is it generally known, by the 
way, that the light of the moon is strong enough to 
cause putrefaction, at any rate in warm climates ? So 
that the Psalmist was not stretching a point when he 
spoke of the moon smiting by night. 


The New English Dictionary—the late Sir James 
Murray's monumental work—which is nearing com- 
pletion, has drawn upon 
early photographic litera- 
ture for many interesting 
references. Тһе latest 
volumes cover the letter “Т.” The combination 
" twin-lens " is not given, but “ triplet," as meaning 
a combination of three plano-convex lenses, has a 
space to itself, and the earliest reference to its use in 
such a connection is given from a book on photography 
written in 1867, in which we read of '' the first triplet 
achromatic object glass." Тһе earliest instance of 
" telephotography " being used in its present signi- 
ficance—its original meaning, which the other has 
displaced, was the telegraphic transmission of pictüres— 
is dated to 1892, in a paper read before the old Camera 
Club by T. R. Dallmeyer on compound telephoto- 
graphic lenses. The first reference to '"'talbotype ” 
in the Dictionary dates from 1846; while '' toning " 
in its photographic application goes back at least to 
the sixties, when, in a photographic work of the period, 
we read that “landscapes should be toned only with 
the acetate or benzoate bath." Doubtless there are 
carlier references. 


“PHOTOGRAPHY” IN THE 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
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Recently we were consulted upon a batch of bromide 
prints which were everything that could be desired, 
except in the matter of colour. The 
prints had а more or less grey, flat 
colour, instead of being of a deep rich 
black with delicate half tones ; and 
this fault was not caused by errors in exposure, as proved 
by the general excellence of the high lights and deeper 
shadows. Suspecting the root of the trouble, we per- 
suaded the worker to make another print in our presence, 
and we noted that directly the image reached the right 
depth in the developer the print was promptly removed ; 
and in this lay the mistake. With some makes of 
bromide paper more than others development is fairly 
rapid up to a certain point, when the operation seems to 
stop. If the print is removed then, flat prints are the 
result ; but if left longer, though it may not increase 
much in depth, it will be far superior as regards colour 
and contrast. If a bromide print is not over-exposed, 
it will not, unless left in the solution too long, over- 
develop, as would a gaslight print, and we have come 
to the conclusion that very many of the faulty bromides 
that come our way are due to this cause and to no 
other. j 


A BROMIDE 
PRINTING NOTE. 
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NE’S mind 
shoud be 
made up 

beforehand as to 


whether a bromide 
print is to be sepia- 
toned or not; and if 
it is, a somewhat 
greater depth should 
be aimed at than in 
the case of one which 
is to retain its normal 
colour. This is best 
effected by giving a full but not a generous exposure 
and using a fairly strong developer. The drawback 
which has hitherto attended the sepia-toning process 
has been the yellowish tinge assumed by the high 
lights, robbing the print, as it does, of the sparkle 
which existed in its black and white condition; and а 
method of toning which will retain and, if need be, 
enhance the brilliancy of the picture should be welcome 
to all who employ bromide paper as a printing medium. 


The bleaching bath for prints which are of the correct 
density is as follows :— 


Water. ооо dades IO OZ. 
Potassium ferricyanide ............ 20 gr. 
Sodium chloride .................. 200 gr. 


Sodium chloride as purveyed for the culinary depart- 
ment is of quite sufficient purity for the purpose. The 
print, being bleached in this solution, is washed for a 
couple of minutes and darkened with barium sulphide 
or ammonium sulphide (sodium sulphide, owing to 
its instability, should be banished from the photo- 
graphic chemical cupboard). | | | 

In the process of bleaching the potassium ferricyanide 
attacks the metallic silver of the print, which is then 
converted into silver chloride. This is very slightly 
soluble in a solution of sodium chloride, which is present 
in this bath in sufficient quantity to act as a clearer 
of the high lights, and hence we have a brilliancy which 
cannot be obtained by the use of the potassium ferri- 
cyanide and potassium bromide formula so universally 
prescribed. When it is required to reduce the general 
density the quantity of salt is increased from 200 
to 660 gr., and the bath used at а temperature 
of 60 to 65 deg. F., prolonging the immersion, if need 
be, and as experience may dictate. 

It is sometimes desirable to tone a bromide print 
to a rich sepia, but the original is grey in tone due to 
insufficient development. The ordinary sulphide toning 
bath in this case is apt to produce not only a bad colour 
but to make the result look even weaker than before. 
A good plan under these circumstances is to adopt the 
method suggested some years ago by H. W. Bennett, 
in which the bleacher contains mercury as one of the 
constituents. The resulting tones range from a rich 


TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


HOW TO SECURE GOOD COLOUR AND BRILLIANCY. 
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engraving-black to warm 
brown. The following solu- 
tions are necessary :— 


A—Potassium ferricyanide......... I OZ. 
Potassium bromide ............ I] oz 
Walek шыу ара а rats 9 02. 

В--Вісһіогіде of mercury ......... l oz. 
Potassium bromide ............ l oz. 
Water оона ба qu 9 02. 


For securing rich black tones, make up the bleaching 
solution with 160 minims of A, Io drachms В, 4 ounces 
of water. With this quantity of mercury solution the 
print is considerably intensified in the toning process. 
For cool brown tones, use 160 minims A, 80 minims B, 
4 ounces water. After using these mercury bleachers, 
however, it is necessary to well wash the prints, and then 
give three consecutive changes of three minutes each 
in hydrochloric acid 1 drm., water ro oz. These acid 
baths are to remove the mercury solution, which would 
otherwise remain in combination with the g«latine. The 
bleached prints are toned in the sulphide solution. 

[A useful and little known method of sulphide toning 
of partly redeveloped bromide prints, to secure extra 
strength and tone, is described on page 246, under 
"Kodak, Ltd., at the Camera Club." —E»Dp.] 

Amidol, one may mention, gives the best results when 
making the black and white print; but the fact that 
this developer becomes useless after being mixed for 
forty-eight hours has prevented it becoming so popular 
in the hands of amateur workers as it deserves to be. 
By using amidol in an acid condition, however, the 
keeping properties of the mixed developer extend into 
months, and it thus remains excellent both for negative 
and bromide work. The stock solution consists of— 


WEEE ығы ЕК и SRS 4 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst. .......... 400 gr. 
Acid sulphite solution ............ 3 drm 
Potassium bromide ................ 5 Er. 
AMIGO iade Хайа lee жаы ыз 30 gr. 


Mixed in the order given. The acid sulphite solution 
is made by mixing } oz. sulphuric acid in 8 oz. water, 
cooling down by immersing the bottle in water and 
adding 4 oz. sodium sulphite (cryst.), shaking till 
dissolved. 

This carries 6 gr. amidol to the ounce, so that one 
part diluted with two of water provides a developer 
of the standard strength for bromide paper; for nega- 
tives 3 gr. to the ounce is recommended. It is a mis- 


take to commence the development of bromide enlarge- 


ments with a full-strength solution; the process is 
under much better control and the results are of greatly 
improved quality if the operation is begun with a 
solution diluted to I gr. amidol per ounce, this being 
reinforced from time to time as development proceeds 
by small additions of the stock solution until the 
required density has been attained. D. I. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


AT THE SOCIETY'S HOUSE, 35, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


T was a surprise to many to hear that the Royal Photographic 

Society had decided to hold an exhibition after all. Truly, 
the prospects had not appeared favourable, with the pictorial 
field so thoroughly covered by the Salon, and the technical and 
scientific departments inevitably depleted by the number of 
experts engaged in war work, several, by the way, doing admir- 
able service in helping the photographic enterprise of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

Yet it was felt that it would be a pity to break the annual 
series, and thereby to disappoint the large number of supporters 
among the individual members who had pictorial or scientific 
work to show, or who wanted an assurance that the flag would be 
kept flying in this fourth year of war. Hence, in a great measure 
through the energy of Mr. J. H. Gear, the President, an exhibition 
has been arranged in the Society's house, 35, Russell Square, 
and although it necessarily falls short of previous exhibitions, 
and makes a less direct appeal to popularity, it will at least 
be gratifying to all concerned with the ctforts of this old-estab- 
lished institution. TTA | 

In the pictorial section this year's К.Р. S. Exhibition 15 practi- 
cally a members' show, the absence of work from the leading 
pictorialists of this and other countries being very marked. 
In the scientific and technical sections too, where the R. P. S. 
has an open field and ought to attract the finest collection in 
the world, the disparity between the present exhibition and 
those held in former years is even more obvious, these 
sections being accommodated іп a single room on the second 
floor. 

This department, however, is greatly strengthened by some 
very notable prints that have been lent by the Royal Flying 
Corps, and there can be no doubt that many people will be 
attracted by the opportunity thus afforded of obtaining a glimpse 
of the fine work that is being carried out on a vast scale at the 
front. 

Visitors may see the German lines as our airmen see them, 
and may appreciate the changes wrought on the face of the 
country by the war. The transition of Mouquet Farm from its 
days of rural peace and prosperity to its complete destruction 15 
illustrated in a series of prints. The famous Vimy Ridge, 
which the Canadians gloriously captured, appears as a strange 
picce of landscape dotted all over with shell craters and shell 
holes. 

The town of Bapaume and other memorable points are photo- 
graphed, and there is a remarkable picture of a German fokker, 
taken by one of our aviators from above, with the pilot and gun 
easily visible. | 

Much more that is astonishing is included іп this series 
of war pictures. There are in the same room some striking 
natural historv prints, particularly those of eagles in their eyrie 
by Mr. A. J. Rooker Roberts, and the studies of the lifc-history 
of bacteria by Mr. F. Martin-Duncan, whose carcful work 15 
rewarded by a medal. Contributions from the Astronomer- 
Roval, and further evidences of the uses of photography in 
scientific research will be of much interest to those who can 
bring special knowledge to bear on the subjects. 

In this section а medal is also awarded to the Cancer Hos- 
pital, therapeutic department, for a series of radiographs. 

THE PICTORIAL SECTION. 


Among the pictorial exhibits it is not surprising to find a great 
many of the familiar type showing technical skill and nothing 
remarkable in the way of imagination or original artistic vision. 
Decorative motives and flights of personal fancy or feeling are, 
in fact, not very prevalent in this collection, Imaginative con- 
ception has its best scope іп the examples of bromoil, and for- 
tunately the leavening of these is sufficient to bring a redeeming 
touch of individuality into the show, though in few cases carried 
as far as could be desired. Мг. J. Н. Gear uses the oil pigment 
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with much skill, and its influence in correcting certain besetting 
faults of photography and imparting a pictorial quality can be 
recognised in the aerial perspective and general tone of '' San 
Marco, Venice,” and the sunlight and shadow of ‘‘ Market Place, 
Venice," which gains further interest from its naturally posed 
figures. Mrs. Ambrose Ralli obtains good qualities of texture 
in her bromoil transfer, ‘' The Blind Beggar,” which, but for 
the needless blackness of the man's face, might have been marked 
as а success. As it is, the characteristic figures in ‘ The Midday 
Meal ” and the expressive “ French Peasant” are more un- 
reservedly to be commended. Mr. Bertram Cox employs bromoil 
with good effect in the wintry surroundings of York Minster, 
some of the appearances of srow on branches in this picture, 
entitled “ The Bishop's Eye—Winter," being very charming. 
He also shows a pleasant summer scene in '' St. John's, Cam- 
bridge," which is well designed, with light concentrated on the 
bridge. Clever management cf bromoil is again to be noted 
on the part of Mr. J. Arthur Lomax, who deserves to be compli- 
mented on “ The Harbour," with its shipping and rippling 
water represented with a sense of colour and of aerial perspective. 
Another work that calls for appreciation is his “ Choc,” a pretty 
child-portrait pervaded by the sentiment of innocence and 
appropriately embellished by a delicate play of light. 

There 15 generally an interesting quality in Mrs. Mania Pear- 
son's work, and it is exemplified in '' Sur la Pointe," a dancing 
figure poised on her toe. One would like to imagine that she 
was swirling in a pirouette, but the outstretched hand and foot 
are so forcibly and solidly represented that the illusion of motion 
is spoilt. Still, the work has attractive quality, particularly 
in the texture of the airy drapery. Mr. Fred Judge’s pretty 
bromoil transfer “ The Bungalow," and Mr. A. Basil’s fanciful 
figure, “ The Disc," deserve recognition. Indications of indi- 
viduality and originality are to be noted in the pleasant tone 
and drooping boughs of ‘‘ Montreux," by Mr. A. H. Roberts. 
Mr. M. O. Dell contributes some broadly treated and rather 
effective scenes in “ Denham,” with its sheep and bold trees, 
and ‘‘ Chiswick," a vigorous representation of twilight on the 
river. One of the most striking pictures in the gallery is Major 
Campbell’s “ An Aeroplane,” on account of the fine cloud eftect 
that it records. Evidently sky scenery offers a new and in- 
exhaustible wealth of beauty to those who are enterprising 
enough to bring acroplanes to the aid of their pictorial efforts. 
The sky will probably be a favourite subject for exploita- 
tion after the war, when flying machines come into popular 
use. 

Mr. W. Н. House's “ Humphrey," a boy's head in soft sunshine, 
is an attractive example of his style. A nice atmospheric tone 
gives merit to Mr. J. M. Knapp’s “ Rushes." The medal por- 
trait of '' Frank Fenner, Esq.," by Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, has 
individuality, but is so forcibly depicted against a dark back- 
ground that it dyes not keep its place in the frame, thus suggest- 
ing that the sitter wants to breathe the atmosphere of the 
gallery, since there is none in the picture. Another medal is 
given to Mr. H. Y. Sümmons for the landscape “ Leylet-el- 
Wahsheh," a simplv treated twilight landscape with a last 
gleam in the sky. This is not a work of exceptional quality. 
and it is not very evident on what principle it was selected to. 
mark the official estimate of the best landscape in the show. A 
third medal is awarded to J. Copperfield for “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
Dr. C. Atkin Swan’s “ Egypt in Venice" is a remarkable repre- 
sentation of architectural detail, but Mr. Н. Heath’s “Іп an. 
Old Saxon Church ” has merits of another, and from some points 
of view more desirable, kind, for in its light texture and treat- 
ment it suggests something of the sentiment of the subject. 
The show continues until November 24, and with colour work 
and other features has enough variety to engage the interest of 
all amateurs in one direction or another. 
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Special to “Тһе A. P. & Р. N.” 


Мг. Lambert's charming Child Studies have attracted much 
attention at the Salon, both this year and last. An article dealing 
with his methods of work will therefore be of interest to many 
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By HERBERT LAMBERT. 
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URING the last few years it has been my interest to make 

2 a particular study of child portraiture, and in pursuing 
this fascinating work I have gradually come to the conclusion 
that a special form of apparatus is needed in order to enable 
one to accomplish the ideal results which one had in mind. 

Now it is hopeless to attempt to photograph children the same 
way as one might a grown-up—by arranging them in the position 
required and then telling them to keep still while vou burv 
yourself under а focussing cloth, and fiddle about with screws 
and things (indeed, I have come to doubt whether even grown- 
ups can maintain their naturalness under such an ordeal). A 
photograph of a child is nothing if it fails to catch the verv 
elements of childhood: spontaneity, naturalness, the quick 
fleeting gleam of expression ; allthese things ere gone the moment 
the hated words '' keep still ” are pronounced. Хо, a completely 
different method is needed ; а method which will allow the child 
to be а child, to move about naturally, without having апу 
constraint put upon its actions, and, if possible, the photograph 
must be taken without the subject knowing thet anvthing 
unusual is happening.. | | 

Everything pointed to a reflex camera as the best instrument 

for carrying out these ideals. With this onc could take the 
photograph the moment the desired effect was seen on the 
focussing screen. and one could at the same time keep in touch 
with one's little subject, and not be compelled to hide one's head 
under a cloth in a suspicious manner just at the moment when 
one wished to keep the confidence of the child being photo- 
graphed. 
, Difficulties appeared, however. as soon as it came to selecting 
the particular type of reflex camera for this purpose, owing to 
the fact that all the standard makes on the market are cameres 
mainly designed for outdoor work, views, etc., and the focal 
length provided being in no case sufficient, at any rate for the 
particular work I wished to do. 

Again, from a psychological point of view, it is much morc 
difficult to avoid what one might term '' camera shock ” when 
the instrument is very close to the subject. Another point which 
is very often forgotten is the question of the speed of the lens. 
It is often assumed that г lens working at, say, F/7, works at 
this figure however itis used. This is not the case: it works at 
F/7 when focussed on infinity —аѕ soon as it is focussed on a 
nearer object the ratio between the focal length and the diameter 
-of the stop is changed ; thus a lens with a stop one inch in dia- 
meter and seven inches focal length (focussed on infinity? 
will be seid to work at F/7, but if it is focussed on 2n object 
four feet away the distance between the plate and the lens will 
have to be increased to about nine inches. If this is worked out 
it will be found that the lens is then working at F/9, even though 
the size of the stop remains the same.  ' 

The question of speed is à very important one in child por- 
traiture, especially when it is done indoors, and the lens must 
be quick enough to enable 2n exposure of from one-fifth to onc- 
half of а second to be made. 

The lens which I wished to use is an old Voigtlander Eurvscope, 
which I believe to be one of the finest obtainable for artistic 
portraiture. It works at F/7, and hes a focal length of thirty- 
five inches; it is not an anestigmetic lens, but one of what is 
known as the modificd Petzval type, and weighs about 15 lb. ; 
it seemed at first hopeless to think of fitting this to any 
rcflex camera on the market, none of the regular models having 
provision to carry such a heavy lens or anything like the needed 
extension. I determined, however, to get what I wanted, so 1 
decided that I must make the best of one of the standard 
cameras, and by altering and adapting it render it suitable for 
my requirements. 


I was rather fortunate in obtzining a special model Soho, Reflex, 
which had been made for exhibition purposes by Messrs. Marion. 
As is known, this fine camera is not usually made in larger than 
half-plate size ; this perticular one was, however, whole-plate in 
size, although in other respects it followed the design of the 
smaller models. When it came I found that all the movements 
were keyed up for working at the high speeds required for photo- 
graphs out of doors, jumping horses, etc. I did not want this 
for studio usc, but I found thet the excellent mechanism of the 
mirror and focal-plane shutter wes so arranged that the tension 
of the springs could be lowered so as to allow of shutter exposures 
as slow as half a second being made. Му next difficulty was to 
work out some arrangement for fitting my large lens to this 
comparatively small camere. Тһе way in wFich this was done 
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ok The Studio Reflex used by the Author. 


can be best understood by examining the photograph on 
this pege. The long-extension box is made of wood, leather 
covered, but lined with black velvet to prevent reflection; this, 
together with the lens, is fixed to the front panel, which, to allow 
of focussing, slides backwards and forwards on two wooden 
runners resting in shallow grooves on the baseboard. I find 
that if these grooves are slightly waxed this action takes place 
quite smoothly and evenly, and allows the finest focussing to 
be done. The back of the extension is fixed to the camera front, 
and moves with this when the focussing rack is turned, but the 
weight of the lens and extension falls entirely upon the base- 
board and does not rest upon the camera front. 

Having described the apparatus which I use, the method of 
using it in securing some of my exhibition pictures will be 
dealt with next weck. 
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KODAK LIMITED 


AT THE CAMERA CLUB, 
AN EXHIBITION AND DEMONSTRATION. 


N exhibition of choice prints on different grades of Kodak 
bromide paper, at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, not only exemplifies the merits of this excellent printing 
medium, but affords an opportunity of renewing acquaintance 
with some noted works in past Salon and R. P. S. exhibitions. 
There could be no better way of displaying the qualities of 
the paper:to advantage than by showing results of its employment 
by leading pictorialists, each of whom is represented by two 
selected prints. А high standard is thereby secured in combina- 
tion with a great deal of diversity for the exhibition as a whole. 
It ranges from the strong effects of low-toned prints such as 
“Тһе Gondolier ” and ‘‘ Dolceaqua," by Mr. J. H. Gear, to such 
a delicately brilliant effect as Mr. Will Cadby’s *' Sunshine and 
Snow." In these and in the intermediate grades the gamut 
from richness to tenderness that the surfaces so admirably 
help to render can be well appreciated. Mr. Hugh Cecil's “ Hon. 
Mrs. Grant ”' is somewhat imaginatively, though simply, treated, 
and gains an attractive quality from its depth of subdued tone, 
As а contrast there is Mr. Cadby's expressive portrait of the boy 
“ Roddy,” in a high key. Atmospheric work is to be noted in 
Mr. Е.Н. Read's “ Summer ” and in Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s “А 
Sea Banquet." А pleasing sepia tone is given to this print 
on White Royal bromide, bv direct development with pyro. 
The grade of paper is noted after each picture in the catalogue. 
Mr. Ward Muir is represented by some excellent winter scenes, 
Mr. A. Н. Blake's “ Sunlight оп Whitewash,” and Mr. J. С. 
Warburg's '' The Park Palings ” are welcome as old friends, 
and there are works by Mr. F. H. Evans, Mr. Bertram Cox, Mr. 
Alexander Keighley, the Earl of Carnarvon, Mr. Furley Lewis, 
Mr. Walter Benington, Mr. M. Arbuthnot, Mr. E. T. Holding, 
Mr. J. McKissack, and several others, that in their variations of 
individual treatment help to give a comprehensive and represen- 
tative character to the show—which will be on view until the 27th 
inst., admission by ticket obtainable from members of the Club 
or on application to the secretary at above address. 


THE DEMONSTRATION. 


On Thursday evening of last week, following the annual 
general meeting of the Camera Club, a demonstration of Kodak 
bromide paper was given before a good attendance of members 
by Mr. Jas. Brown. The chairman, Mr. J. C. Warburg, in 
introducing the lecturer, said that the magnificent collection of 
pictures оп Kodak bromide paper on exhibition in the room 
gave special interest to the demonstration; in examining the 
pictures he had been struck by the number which were on White 
Royal—it was indeed а triumph for that grade. 

Mr. Brown said that in handling bromide paper, provided the 
negative is not much too soft or too hard, the only way to obtain 
the best result is to be strictly orthodox. Orthodoxy, from the 
makers' point of view, means correct exposur? and development 
to finality. This, with the standard m. 4. or amidol developer 
at a temperature of 60 to 65 deg. Fahr., means a time of develop- 
ment of about one and a half minutes, and for prints which are 
to be sulphide toned the time may well be increased to two 
minutes. It is only by full development that a pure black and 
the proper gradation of the paper can be produced ; it may be 
admitted that shortening the development to about a minute 
will not seriously affect the quality of the image, unless it is 
subsequently to be toned. If, however, the print is seriously 
over-exposed, either by accident or design, and it is hurried out 
of the developer to prevent it getting over-developed, the image 
will most certainly be granular and of a bad colour. With à 
negative slightly too hard for the paper the contrast can be 
decreased by exposing to a stronger light or nearer to the 
ordinary light, in order to obtain some penetration of the 
light through the densest portion of the negative. With a 
negative slightly too thin, the contrast can be slightly increased 
by cutting down the exposure and by using a weaker light or 
printing further from the ordinary light, in order to avcid any 
over-exposure at the high-light end of the scale; development 
with a strong developer is then resorted to, so as to get as full a 
black as possible. Remember that this forced development is apt 
to produce stained whites, especially if the developer is not fresh. 
If a negative is much too contrasty for the paper, the contrast 
can be softened to a remarkable extent by deliberate over- 
exposure and partial development; the developer must be 
diluted or its action will be beyond control. The inevitable 
result of this partial development of an over-exposed print is a 
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rusty brownish-greenimage. This may be corrected by bleaching 
with potass. ferricyanide and potass. bromide, washing for а 
minute, and then re-developing with amidol, which will produce 
either a grey or a black according to the depth of the image. 

Mr. Brown then demonstrated a little-known method of 
toning prints which are of inferior quality owing to interrupted 
development ; it is also a useful method when colder tones are 
required from normal quality prints. Тһе print is first bleached 
in the bleacher above given, washed, then partially redeveloped 
in artificial light only, with the normal m. q. developer diluted 
with from twelve to fifteen times its volume of water. With so 
much dilution the redevelopment is very gradual; at just the 
right moment, usually when the image has lost its redness, 
the print is quickly transferred to the ordinary sodium sulphide 
bath. Тһе result is that the image consists partly of developed 
silver and partly of silver sulphide ; as the redevelopment may 
be stopped at any moment, and the sulphide toning substituted, 
it is possible, after a little experience, to obtain any colour from 
warm brown to warm black. 

After recommending the Sterry method of dealing with hard 
negatives, Mr. Brown proceeded to demonstrate Kodak Trans- 


ferotype paper. He advocated it as an excellent process for- 


making prints which are altogether unlike ordinary photographs, 
inasmuch as it enables workers to make prints on such pleasing 
papers as the cream and grey Michallet and Ingres drawing 
papers as well as on Japanese vellum paper. The specimen 
prints on these and other papers which were passed round the 
meeting drew forth loud praise, especially one on Japanese 
vellum, which had been toned a cool brown by the partial 
redevelopment and sulphide-toning method above described. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DETECTING PINHOLES.—A more convenient method of detect- 
ing pinholes in a camera bellows or changing bag than the one 
usually adopted is to place a small electric lamp or torch inside 
and examine the camera, etc., from the outside. The smallest 
gleam of light issuing from a pinhole can be seen without dis- 
comfort if the torch is moved about a little to turn the full 
beam of light in all directions. When using a large torch with 
a small camera it is advisable to wrap a focussing cloth round 
the open back of the camera. Absolute darkness in the room 
is not generally essential, H. L..R. 

ж ж т ж ж 

GOLD TONING OF BroMIDES.—The application of a gold and 
sulphocyanide toning bath, similar to that used for p. o. p. 
to a black and white bromide print will change the colour to a 
fine blue-black. Ву applying a similar bath to a bromide print 
that has been toned brown in the sulphide toner, the colour 
сап be changed through a series of warm browns to red chalk. 


The print should be placed in this bath dry, and receive a final 


wash after the desired tone is obta;ned. 
* * ж ж ж 


OBTAINING CONTRASTY PRINTS FROM WEAK NEGATIVES.— 
It is not so commonly known as it should be that the contrast 
of bromide prints can be increased very considerably, when 
printing or enlarging from over-thin negatives, by giving the 
minimum exposure, and diluting the developer with twice or 
three times its bulk of water. The best way of dealing with a 
very thin negative is, however, to enlarge on gaslight paper, 
and still develop with half the normal strength solution. This 
plan of diluting the developer is far better, in the opinion of 
the present writer, than the addition of more bromide, with its 
incumbent risk of greenish blacks ; and, moreover, at the present 
time, considering the price of the latter salt, is certainly cheaper. 
A negative that looks almost hopeless may be induced to give 
quite a passable print when treated as above described, and 
this should be borne in, mind by all who contemplate press 
work, when full exposures in weak light cannot be given owing 
to the movement of the subject. R. M. F. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND. By HERBERT LAMBERT. 


From the London Salon of Photography. See article on page 245. 
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POLAR BEARS. By J. B. B. WELLINGTON, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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LADY EVELYN HERBERT. By THE EARL oF CARNARVON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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ALPINE MORNING. By Warp MUIR. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Fine Praise for Lancashire. 


“The Inter-Club Photographic Alliance prints, 
taken as a whole," says Mr. Alex. Keighley, “ are 
excellent, and quite equal to—possibly surpassing— 
any previous set which it has been my pleasure to 
judge. The Inter-Club Alliance is to be con 
gratulated on such a production in these difficult 
times." This indeed is a splendid summary, and 
will gladden the hearts of all concerned in the 
result achieved. Mr. Keighley has supplemented 
this fine praise by a few comments here and there 
which might be helpful or suggestive to the indi- 
vidual worker. After the splendid collection of 
prints, the slides are somewhat disappointing to 
Mr. Keighley, and he adds that in awarding points 
he has had regard to the relative standard of the 
prints. I feel sure that Mr. Clayton, the hon. 
secretary of the Alliance, will be highly gratified 
by knowing his effort to ** carry on" have had such 
a fruitful result, and if I may add my appeal to 
others perhaps more direct and forceful, to persuade 
him to change his mind and again accept office as 
secretary, I beg to assure him of its great sincerity. 
I hear he has intimated his intention of resigning 
at the annual meeting, and no one is more sorry 
than I to hear it. Mr. Clayton was elected secre- 
tary pro tem. at the formation of the Alliance some 
nine years ago, and, thus being one of the founders, 
has held office ever since. The pro tem. period aas 
not expired, I hope. 


Well Begun is Half Done. 

If the second half of the syllabus of the Leicester 
Photographic Society is anything like the first half 
just come to hand, then Leicester is going to have 
a busy session. They opened finely a week ago 
with . J. Shaw at the big Co-operative Hall, 
which, I understand, was just the right place for 
the event. Mr. Shaw is always a big draw, and 
his “ Three Men and а Car ” is very popular. The 
society is not long in harness ere it sets out on the 
serious work of exhibitions, for on October 24 
Messrs. Baker, Cross, Walker, and Ward are to 
stage an exhibition of pictorial landscapes. Start- 
ing well for October, they have made some new 
members, and very modestly ask for at least two 
a month. Don't be satisfied by such a small 
number, Mr. Secretary: a big bag is as easy to 
catch as a small one when the game are about. 


Seottish Slides. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society’s method 
of tackling the membership has more to recom- 
mend it. On the 3rd inst. they made eight new 
members, and are asking for more. This is the 
society who at present have possession of the 
challenge plaque = lantern slides of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, and I am told are 
making a strong effort to again find it a resting 
place for another year. The Scottish Federation 
competition falls due in November, and I am sure 
no one loves a keen struggle for supremacy better 
than Edinburgh, and the best club to win. Scottish 
societies, take note of the challenge—the gauntlet 
А down. The end of November will decide the 
ray. 


Birmingham Leads. 

The Birmingham Photographic Society very 
nearly resembles a society with national atms in 
preference to the parochial standard. The sub- 
scription is one of the highest of all provincial 
societies, but if they ask for guineas at Birmingham 
they give guineas value. Their headquarters are 
at Queen’s College, Paradise Street, and have every 
facility for carrying on a very excellent club. The 
syllabus, as arranged, is a complete literary treat, 
and is well filled. I am glad to also note the social 
side is not being neglected. Opening with a whist 
drive, they again repeat the dose with the entrance 
of the new year. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—The weekly 
lecture evenings were resumed on October 4. 
October 18 Dr. W. Whitehead Watts, F.R.S., will givea lecture 
entitled ‘‘ The Development of a Latent Landscape : Charnwood 


Forest.” 


Brighouse Uses Federation. 


Brighouse Photographic Society is not what 
one would call a front ranker, but they do know 
how to be enthusiastic, thanks to the genial presi- 
dent, Mr. George Hepworth. They likewise know 
they are a member of the Yorkshire Federation, 
and avail themselves fully of the privileges it offers. 
A good syllabus of lectures has been fixed up, 
and, what is more to their credit, two or three of 
the lecturers are paying the society a return visit— 
that speaks volumes. 


New Zealand Sends Tidings. 


From Yorkshire to Auckland is a far cry, for I 
mean Auckland in New Zealand. Far away though 
it may be, their printed syllabus was one of the 
first to arrive, and the subjects for the competitions 
are well worth a special note. It may sound strange 
to note that the November competition subject is 
" By Creek and Stream," and Mr. Wright will 
dilate on the arrangement of flowers. December's 
title is * Playtime" ; January, ' Forest Glade ”; 
February's competition is “ A Summer Day," and 
in March we are “* On the Sea." We must, how- 
ever, not forget they are just commencing their 
summer season. Other subjects are “ Flowers," 
*“ City Streets," '* Cloudland,” and “ А Fairy Tale.” 
The Auckland Camera Club are to be congratulated 
on their spirit of enterprise. 


Wallesey's Good Programme. 


Wallasey Photographic Society have issued a 
neat and tasteful syllabus full of excellent subjects. 
The study of art subjects as applied to photo- 
graphy is a strong feature in the building of the 
syllabus. Alternate with the lectures fixed fort- 
nightly, Monday evenings and every Thursday are 
devoted to conversational evenings, when members 
are invited to bring friends. Demonstrations and 
lessons for beginners are gladly arranged for any 
of these evenings on hearing the subject members 
wish to have dealt with. They have also arranged 
a members' exhibition for March, to be open the 
whole week. 


It is Possible ! 


The Richmond Camera Club is meeting on Thurs- 
days at 8 p.m., and every week onward have an 
interesting subject for the members. I think I 
have seen a better syllabus from Richmond. How- 
ever, it is only for half the session, and possibly 
the best half is yet unseen. Among other informa- 
tion, it tells те“ an exhibition will be held in spring 
1918, if possible." Why if possible? Of course 
it is possible, if you wish it ! 


Aberdeen Mean It. 


Aberdeen Photographic Association are also 
setting out to capture the Scottish plaque for slides, 
and have fixed the end of October for their slides 
to be sent in. I ama bit anxious about these 
Scottish slides, for they are appearing to do so 
little over the border that one is afraid they may 
forget. The Aberdeen society have fixed two 
nights in the current month to demonstrate the 
making of lantern slides, which looks like business. 
From the syllabus to hand one is glad to note 
the members are interested in many demonstrations, 
and when they rest from working they are verv 
sociably disposed. There are по less than five 
social evenings during the session. 


Arklow Postponed. 


Owing to an unfortunate accident, it was 
decided to pn the opening of the winter 
session of the Arklow Photographic Association 
until October rs, when the president will deliver 
his lecture, “ Holland.” 


Fire €hat. 

A good many years ago I visited the Hackney 
Photographic Society when the social element was 
a very strong feature. At that time they met at 
a local hostelry, where mine host provided a good 
many of the comforts that go to make us happy 
and appreciative of the society of one's fellow man. 
I believe it was а“ Dickens night," and the cheer- 
fulness of the meeting added to the pleasure and 
interest of the subject. I am reminded of this 
visit by a subject that appears in the current syllabus 
I have received. “ А Chat Round the Fire " is the 
title, and it is so like the old Hackney spirit. 


What's in a Name? { 
The Leeds Camera Club are losing no time in 
getting their portfolio ready for the journey to the 
Cardiff Camera Club, where it is due on exhibition 
on November 8. Subsequently it will go to the 
Bradford Photographic Society on February II. 
I hope there is some arrangement to pass along 
the criticisms of the society who inspect the folio, 
for if there is it will be a valuable asset. To be 
criticised by the Bradford Society is asking for it. 
I hear nothing but praise for the co-ordination of 
the principal lectures with the Leeds Photographic 
Society. Both these societies pre-war met in the 
same room, and I believe still do so, one on Monday, 
and the other on Tuesday, except for these joint 
meetings, and then one asks, ‘‘ What's in a name: 


Not Afraid. е 

Ealing Photographic Society write me that on 
account of the darkened streets and air raids they 
have only arranged monthly mectings, and I confess 
the syllabus is very depressing. One would almost 
have thought it a good reason to meet oftener and 
cheer one another in adversity, particularly as the 
society have the use of the town hall, with a good 
dark-room equipment open daily. 


How to Increase Membership. 


Bv contrast the syllabus of the Willesden Photo- 
graphic Society is a wonderful production. Smart 
and decorative in the art of the printer, the syllabus 
gives one the impression of being backed by a real 
live society. They are continuing their weekly 
meetings, and have removed to new headquarters 
at the public library, Craven Park Road, Harlesden, 
which, apart from being much more central, offer 
greater comforts than the late meeting place. 
There seems to be no reason why this society should 
not add substantially to its membership during the 
present session. 


Cardiff Opens. 

The Cardiff Camera Club have opened their 
session with a chatty lecture illustrated by charcoal 
sketches by Mr. Gwyn Morgan оп Pictorial Photo- 
graphy.” Mr. Morgan’s remarks on the law :of 
composition and balance were listened to by a 
large audience with great keenness and attention. 
Mr. Morgan’s closing words were, “ Be original and 
also strive to portray nobleness; the nobleness and 
character of a man is to be seen in his work." Ап 
excellent show of work by Mr. R. Hopkins, also of 
Barry, was on view and greatly enjoyed, as he is a 
first-class worker and exhibitor at the Salon. 


No ** Better 7016.” 

Ilford Photographic Society have sent out a good 
syllabus, and foot it with a note I commend to the 
notice of Ealing. Ilford savs, “ During an air 
raid there is no‘ better ‘ole’ than the Cecil Hall. 
Verb. sap." Іп these days of improvements we 
cannot know too much about the things we daily 
use, and so Ilford has put in a lecture on “ The 
Exchange End of the Telephone." Another topical 
subject is ‘* АП Home-made.” 


On Thursdav 
India : 
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Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell 
The lecture ол Tuesday, October 16, will be on “ Southern 
some Dravidian Landmarks," by Mr. E. W. Mellor, 
F.R.G.S. On Friday, 19th, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., 
will give a lecture entitled “ Giants and Pygmies of the Sca." 


Square, W.C.)— 
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A CHEAP RETOUCHING DESK. 


VERY photographer, whether рго- 

fessional or amateur, should possess 
a retouching desk, as it is a very useful 
accessory, and may be employed for 
spotting negatives, retouching portraits, 
blocking out skies, and colouring lantern 
slides. 

There are а great many retouching 
desks on the market, but they are usually 
very expensive and complicated, and 
but few of them are perfect, as they do 
not shut out the light at the sides and top. 
thus preventing the negative being seen 
to the best advantage. If the photo- 
grapher will carefully read the following. 
he will be able to make an effective 
retouching desk for about 2s. 6d. 

The two illustrations will give a general 
idea of the desk, and require but little 
explanation. The tools that are required 
are few in number, being a saw, hammer, 
bradawl, file, and screwdriver. Some small 
brass hinges and screws, а pot of white 
enamel, and a brush will also be required. 

With these tools it is very easy to con- 
struct the desk, even if you have no talent 
for carpentering. Any kind of wood may 
be used, but I personally prefer deal, as 
it is softer, and then drawing pins can be 
used to hold the negative in any posi- 
tion desired. For a desk that will take anv 
sized negative, from a quarter to a whole 
plate, a piece of wood about 4 ft. by 9} in., 


and from ] to J in. thick, will be required. 
From this cut the piece A, which should 
measure I2] by 91 in. This should be 
cut perfectly square, which may be done 
by first drawing a linc straight across by 
means of а T-square, and sawing along 
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ا‎ Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 

Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs 


the line. The piece B should be 13 by 
91 in. This extra à in. is to allow the 
piece G to be fixed on, so that the flaps, 
D, will fold underreath. In this piece, B, 
an opening, C, should be cut. The size 
of this opening will greatly depend upon 
the size of the negatives it is made for. 
If the negatives are from quarter-plate to 
whole-plate, it should be 3 by 4 in. This 


wil allow all the quarter-plate being 
shown at once, and larger negatives can 
be retouched in different places by moving 
them. They can be held in position by 
large drawing pins. The opening may be 
cut circular if so desired, but should be 
in the centre of the board. The baseboard, 
E, must also be cut 13 by o} in. From 
off the side of this board should be cut 
the two struts, F. They should Ге 6 in. 
in length and about } in. thick. From the 
surplus wood cut a piece 7] by 41 in. 
and saw across this from one corner to 
the other. This will then make the two 
side flaps, D. All that remains to Le done 
in the sawing line now is to cut a strip of 
wood 91 in. long and } in. thick ; this will 
form G. Take the board B, and at the 
back cut four notches on each side, the 
lowest being about 3 in. from the bottom, 
ав illustrated. They must be perfectly 
level with one another. These are for the 
two struts to rest in, so as to tilt the desk 
to any required angle. All the above 
must be cut perfectlv square, or the desk 
will not fit together properly. Now take 
a file, and carefully file the edges till fairlv 
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smooth; then sandpaper till all rough- 
ness is removed. Eight small brass hinges 
will be required to join the desk together. 
Take the board B, and place the strip 
G on it at the top, and fix by two screws ; 
this will take up about } in. of the board. 
Now take the two side flaps, D, and fix 
on the side of B, flush with G. These 
should each be fixed by means of two 
hinges placed on the inner side, and the 
flaps will then be able to fold over flat 
against B. Next take A, which should be 
placed against G with two more hinges. 
B should then be placed on top of the 
baseboard, E, and two hinges screwed 
on to the two bottom ends. The two struts 
must now be fixed ; this is best done bv 
means of a screw going through the strut 
into the side of E. It should not be 
screwed in too tight, as it must fold 
against the side when not in use. The 
desk is now complete, all except the paint- 
ing, and should be able to fold up into 
a space of 13 by 91 in., with a thickness 
of about 2 in. When closing, the struts 
should be flush with the sides of E. B 
should lie flat on top, the side flap, D. 
ou top of that, and A should fold over on 
them. | 

The desk may now be painted anv 
colour, but the following method is the 
most practical. Obtain some brilliant 
white enamel, and paint both sides of Е, 
of course allowing one side to dry before 
the other is painted; then do the back 
of B and the top of A ; this is to give 
as much reflection as possible. The outside 
of the flaps. D, should also be enamelled, 
and the edges of all the boards. They may 
require several coats. All the rest of thc 
desk should be painted dead-black, to 
prevent any reflection. А good dead- 
black may be made by placing some lamp- 
black in a saucer, adding a few drops of 
gold size, and mixing thoroughly, when a 
little turpentine must be added and well 
stirred. Itis then ready for use, and should 
be applied evenly with a camel's-hair 
brush. 

Now a word as to the way to use 
this desk. It should be placed on a high 
table, close to a window—one with a 
northern aspect is best, as not giving too 
bright a light. It should be placed high 
enough for the photographer to be able to 
retouch the negatives without stooping 
or straining. The negative should be 
placed over the opening C, so that the 
part to be retouched comes over the centre; 
fix by means of two drawing pins. The 
desk must be held up to the most suitable 
angle by means of the struts. The exact 
angle cannot be given, as each retoucher 
works at a different angle. If there 
happens to be cnother window to the 
room which throws a light across the 
surface of the negative, it should be 
blocked out, or a focussing cloth placed 
over the top and sides of the desk in such 
a position that the light is excluded. 

If the above directions are followed, no 
difficulty will be found in making a cheap 
and effective retouching desk. О. T. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6-8. 
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PN ЕС рса AST week we ex- 

4 / мыд, plained how a thin 
=, delicate negative 
is the one most 
suitable for en- 
larging, particu- 
larly in cases in 
which the weaker 
illuminants are 
used in the enlarging lantern. We 
pointed out that negatives not quite 
right might be modified by reducing 
them or intensifying them, as the case 
may demand; but space did not 
admit of our giving any detailed 
instructions as to the use of these 
methods. This we may now do. We 
must refer to the same illustrations, 
and so, to prevent the necessity for 
turning back to last week's issue, we 
print them again to-day. 

Fig. 1 shows the thick negative, 
which would be tediously slow in the 
lantern; and та the same after this 
thickness has been lessened, or reduced, 
to use the technical term. 

We require two solutions, both the 
same strength: (А) one ounce of hypo 
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solved in 1} oz. We have known 
workers too lazy to make up these 
solutions, and to take a few ounces of 
fixing bath and dissolve in it a crystal 
of the ferricyanide. This method is 
very unsatisfactory, and will never 
give good, clear results. Of course, if 
a stock solution of hypo is kept at 
hand, clean and unused, that is all 
right and the addition of a small 
crystal of ferricyanide is satisfactory, 
if the colour of the mixture when the 
crystal is dissolved is a lemon yellow. 
The same test may be employed if 
solution B is added to the hypo, 
about a quarter of an ounce of B 
to four ounces of A being right. 

The negative must be soaked for at 
least five minutes, so that the films 
may be softened evenly. Then the 
reducer is applied. Note, however, 
that it must be mixed just before use, 
so that the negative must be soaked 
and then the reducer prepared. Rock 
the dish carefully and examine the 
negative from time to time. If the 
dish is a white one it is easy to see 
when the shadows are approaching 
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ENLARGING. 


The great thing to avoid in this work 
is the reducing away of the detail 
in the shadows. As soon as the deepest 
shadows are clear glass the reduction 
must be stopped, and if the contrast 
to the negative should be too great it 
must be treated again by another 
method. 

Fig. 2 shows the thin negative which 
needs intensifying, but it will be 
recalled that the intensification method 
employed for it gave fig. 2a, which 
for our purpose of enlarging is too: 
strong. That is, the intensifier used! 
did its work too well. It is fairly 
safe to say that any negative which is: 
required for enlarging will, if it is 
too thin, only require the merest touch 
of intensification. If the mercury апа! 
ammonia intensifier is used, it is. 
probable that too much will be added.. 
Perhaps the best intensifier under the 
circumstances is the chromium, be- 
cause if the first application proves to 
have given insufficient strength the 
dose may be repeated. It is a clean 
intensifier, and if any stains occur it 
is almost certain that they are due to 


dissolved in ten ounces of water, and 
(B) one ounce of potassium ferricyanide 
dissolved in ten ounces of water. 
This (B) wil keep fairly well in the 
dark, but if only an odd negative or 
two are being reduced a smaller lot 
may be made, say one drachm dis- 


clear glass, and this prevents too fre- 
quent lifting out of the plate. When 
reduction is sufficient—and this one 
must learn to some extent by experi- 
ence—the negative is rinsed under the 
tap to stop all action, and then washed 
to free it from hypo in the usual way. 


the plate having been insufficiently 
fixed. Of course, fixing again before 
intensifying will do no good ; the plate 
must have been thoroughly and com- 
pletely fixed in the first instance. 
As one never knows what after-treat- 
ment a negative may need, this perfect 
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fixation is a matter to be attended 
to, with scrupulous care. 


The formula is as follows : 
Chromium Intensifier. 


Potassium bichromate IO gr. 
Pure hydrochloric acid .. 20 minims 
WAE rows edat vaio pers d I. 0£. 
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tion. That is, it is placed in the solu- 
tion and the dish rocked until the 
black image of the negative has 
changed in colour to buff. Then the 
yellow stain of the bichromate is 
washed out, an operation which may 
take five minutes if the plate is laid 
level on a glass measure and the tap 
allowed to run gently on it, or twenty 
minutes if it is washed in a tank in 
the usual way. 

The negative is next blackened again 
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by means of an amidol developer, pre- 
ferably without any potassium bromide 
in it. All the operations may be per- 
formed in the dark-room, or in any 
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room by artificial light, but it is well 
not to work in strong daylight, or it 
may be difficult to redevelop the image 
to a black colour. 

Fig. 3 shows a negative which is too 
strong. Compare this with fig. т, which 
is too thick, and note the difference. 
Thickness is too much deposit every- 
where, and therefore gives slow print- 


ing. Strength is too much deposit in 
the high lights and lighter tones, 
and therefore means a harsh or too 
black and white enlargement. What 
we want to do to fig. 3, therefore, is 
to reduce its high lights without 
affecting the shadows if possible, so 
lessening the contrast. The nearest 
approach to this ideal is obtained by 
the use of ammonium persulphate, 
though it is a somewhat tricky reducer 
to work. It is always better to mix 


the solution just as required for use. 
We have found that most of the 
uncertainties of the method are thus 
avoided. So we take 40 gr. of 
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the persulphate and dissolve it in 
2 oz of water, and then add one 
drop of sulphuric acid. (Take great 
care to keep this acid off the clothes, 
hands, carpet, etc., as it will burn a 
hole in quick time!) Apply the re- 
ducer to the previously well-soaked 
negative, rocking in all directions, 
and watching very carefully as soon 


as the solution shows signs of milkiness. 
It is then beginning to act. When the 
contrast is reduced a/most enough, 
take the plate out, rinse for a moment, 
and place it in sodium sulphite ] oz., 
water 5 oz. This stops the action of 
the persulphate, which washing under 
the tap will not do. The plate must 
be in the sulphite within five seconds 
after leaving the reducer. After a 
couple of minutes in the sulphite bath 
the plate should be placed in a fixing 


bath of hypo 1 oz., water 10 oz., and 
left for five minutes, when it is washed 
as usual. The result of this reduction 
may be seen in fig. 3a. 


The Keighley Exhibition at Hampshire House.—Admirers of 
the fine landscape work of Mr. Alexander Keighley, who wish to 
renew acquaintence with some of the best known examples by 
this eminent worker, should hasten to the gallery of Hampshire 
House Photographic Society, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W., 


and see the exhibition there before it closes. Upwards of forty 
of Mr. Keighley’s best known pictures, most of which have been 
seen at past Salons, are on view. An inspection of these pictures 
will well repay careful attention by the visitor. Admission is 
free. 
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PuorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written оп one side of the paper only. 


Magnesium Ribbon Portraiture. 
Will you kindly tell me how much ribbon to 
burn for taking a portrait indoors at night 
with Imperial special rapid plate and F/7.7? 
Alsois it best to usea strong or dilute developer ? 
J. T. (Port Talbot). 


The following little table will answer 
your question :— 


Distance of Plate Magnesium. Ribbon. 


Object in ft. Stop. Speed. Grains. Inches. 
9 F/8 200H.D. 8 40 
I5 F/8 200 H.D. 15 73 


You жау reckon the plate as 200 Н. and 
D., and that F/8 and F/7.7 are practically 
the same thing, so you will require 
40 to 75 in. of ribbon according as your 
light and camera are 9 or 15 ft. from 
your sitter. А dilute developer is gener- 
ally advised, as it gives one longer time 
for judging when to stop its action. 
Avoid over-development. 


Fixing Bath, Ete. 
How can I tell when an acid fixing bath has 
lost its strength? I use Velox developing 
powders, which require dissolving in eight 
ounces of water, only part of which I require. 
How can I keep the rest ? etc. 
C. A. D. (West Derby). 
The simplest way is to observe how 
long it takes the bath to clear away the 
milky appearance from the back of a 
plate—a bit of a broken plate may be 
used in this way. Why not divide the 
powders into smaller portions, say one- 
half a complete powder in half the 
quantity (4 oz.) of water, and so on in 
proportion ? 


Development. 
(1) I use the following (pyro-sola) developing 
formula in a dish, etc. Can vou tell me the 
time for using the same diluted to ten ounces ? 
etc. (2) Can the following be used as fixing 
bath: Water 20 oz., hypo 4 о7., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 1 oz., formalin I oz. ? КЕ 
€ F. J. (Egremont). 
(1) We know of no simple rule or 
equation connecting the development 
times for different concentrations. One 
would naturally suppose that the time 
would vary as the degree of concentra- 
tion. Experiment shows that this is not 
always the case. In the case of glycin, 
for instance, it is approximately so, but 
in the case of pyro-soda diluting to ten 
times the volume requires not ten but 
just about fifteen times the concentrated 
time; e.g., suppose one ounce normal 
developer gives the required result in 
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five minutes.  Diluting this with nine 
ounces water (i.e. ten volumes) requires 
15Х5ш75 minutes or thereabouts. 
General] experience tends to show the 
inadvisability of extending tank time 
beyond say half an hour or so. (2) As 
to your proposed fixing bath formula, we 
have from time to time seen the sugges- 
tion of adding formalin to hypo, etc., 
but we have no notes of any actual 
trials or results. It would be interesting 
if you conducted a few experiments in 
this direction, and let us hear your 
results. 


Lantern Slides. 
Could you give me a table of printing exposures, 
using electric light? etc. 
J. B. (Brixton). 


The exposure will depend on the 
speed of the plate, the kind (density) 
of negative, distance from the light, 
strength of light, etc., so that it is not 
possible to form a table while in ignorance 
of these governing factors. Therefore 
your simplest plan is to make one or 
two test exposures from one of your 
average-density negatives at a fixed 
distance. One foot from the light is in- 
conveniently near. The exposure is 
likely to be so short that it is not easy 
to mark small differences. We suggest 
you take three feet as your standard 
distance. Try 5 seconds for first strip, 
then ro, then 20, then до, then 80 seconds. 
Development will tell you the best result, 
say 20 to 40. Then try again 20, 25, 
30, 35, 40 seconds. We cannot make 
out what you mean by a still slide pro- 
jector. The firm you mention have a 
well-deserved high reputation, so that 
any lens bearing their name may be 
relied upon. For projection of slides 
one wants a lens with large aperture, 
say F/6 or more. 


Stops. 
(3) My lens diaphragm is marked 'f, $$, }{, 
etc. 5. Н. S. (Ashton-on-Merscy). 


We do not recognise the camera 
adjunct which you mention. Doubtless 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., High Holborn, 
could answer your question at once. 
The numbers on the lower row (8, rr, 16) 
evidently apply to the lens used com- 
plete, i.e. back and front components, 
while the upper numbers 16, 22, 32 apply 
to one or other of the lens components 
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used singly. The numbers 285 and 163 
probably refer to the focal length of the 
single component and complete lens 
respectively. 
Printing, Enlarging. | > 
(1) What is the cause of the black spots in the 
background (of enclosed print), which should 
be white? etc. (2) Is there an exposure meter 
for calculating dayligbt enlarging exposure 
with gaslight papers ? 
ЭЛ, ни _М L. Н. S. (Wealdstone). 
(1) Possibly many things, e.g. dirt 
particles on the film during exposure, 
undissolved particles in the developer. 
The print sent is over-developed and 
probably over-printed also. (2) You 
can use any of the exposure meters 
which work on the plan of exposing a 
sensitive paper till it matches а standard 
tint. You must find by actual trial the 
correct enlarging exposure for a selected 
negative, and at the same time observe 
how many tints of the meter are re- 
quired. This ratio of tint number to 
printing time will apply on other occa- 
sions when the light quality is different, 
so far as this negative is concerned, and 
for quite similar negatives, but not for 
markedly different negatives. 


Glazing Solutlon. 
I should be greatly obliged if you would give 
me a formula for a glazing solution after the 
style of those sold commercially, etc. 
S. L. (Purley). 


Firms who market suchlike prepara- 
tions naturally do not usually make 
publicly known the composition of their 
goods. (r) It is important that the 
glazing sheets be quite clean. (2) It 
helps greatly to give them a wax coating, 
e.g. Paraffin wax 20 gr., pure benzole 1 oz., 
or Spermaceti то gr., benzole I oz.; or 
soap li niment, etc. The merest possible 
trace only is required (one might almost 
say the less the better). After waxing 
expose the plates to the air for some hours 
before use to allow the liquid solvent to 
evaporate. (3) Bathe the prints in Forma- 
lin 1 part, water 20 parts, for five to ten 
minutes.  Rinse briefly, mount оң the 
glazing sheets, and lightly squeegee. Do 
not attempt to strip the prints till they 
are thoroughly dry. 
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Picture Papers. 

The story has just been told about somebody who, whil 
travelling in the train, was offered by a fellow-passenger a copy 
of one of the picture papers. His reply was, “ No, thanks, I 
can read." That is intended to be a nasty slap in thc face for 
the photographic journalist (or the journalistic photographer— 
which is it ?), but really all that it has done 15 to unearth a 
phenomenon. If the man really spoke the truth when he said 
he could read he must be a happy and unusually gifted creature. 
We can all of us read to some extent— that is to say, we can spell 
with more or less correctness—but to rcad with any purpose and 
discrimination is a thing beyond most of us. Therefore I am 
not surprised that millions of people give up the habit of reading 
as being a tedious and unsatisfactory process, and betake them- 
selves instead to daily papers which are not to be read at all 
but only to be looked at. 


Approximately Reliable. 

After all, when one comes to think of it, what is the laboured 
lettering on this page, for example, but an effort to convey 
pictures by symbols, instead of giving the real thing which the 
camera can do? When the Harmsworths and the Hultons 
multiplied the picture papers and aroused the scorn of {һе 
superior, they were only clarifying the business of picture- 
making which people had been labouring over with their alpha- 
bets and fiddlesticks. And they not only made the picture more 
intelligible but more truthful also. The word “ fake ” instantly 
suggests the photographer, but it ought not to do. The oppor- 
tunities of the photographer for faking are very meagre indeed 
compared with those of his brother who wields the pen. The 
picture papers may be limited in respect to what they can pub- 
lish ; the number of peepholes they can provide are relatively 
few; but within those limits they are reliable, at least fairly so. 
The same thing cannot be said of the letterpress. The fake 
which is easy in the paragraph takes some doing in the photo- 
graph. The penman can draw upon his imagination to a greater 
extent than a photographer can draw upon his negative. 


Marvels of Agility. 

The journalist with the pen need not be on the spot, but 
the journalist with the camera perforce must be. And not only 
on the spot, but he has to show considerable agility in getting 
on and then in getting off again. Тһе other day I watched five 
Press photographers on the high stcps of a fashionable London 
church, waiting for the departure of a newly married pair. Тһе 
way in which they trained their cameras on the doorpost, and 
then, when the two poor victims appeared, fired the shot and 
simply bowled themselves out of the way so as to prevent апу 
attempt at reprisals was a lesson in athletics, to say the least. 
But then these eager men were only living up to their title, 
for it will be found that in the Fleet Street courts where these 
spry birds һауе their nests they call themselves the All-Alive 
Photo Co., or the Nimble-as-Needles Agency, or the Quick-Step 
Picture Service. And they have their tragedies as well as their 
triumphs. I searched all the papers diligently on successive 
days for the photograph of that married couple which five photo- 
graphers racked their elbows and knees in order to secure, and 
] do not believe that it appeared anywhere. 


His Preference. 

But they have thcir reward, like the wicked—these men who 
go into six apoplectic fits per day. It is just past the quarter 
of a century since the first picture daily, the Graphic, was pro- 
duced, and it is time that some meed of honour was paid to 
the gallant band who show us life as it looks through the view- 
fnder. They are not a dull, ignorant people who read—I mean, 
look at—the picture paper. I was once at C haring Cross station 
in the very early morning when one of the most distinguished 
men in England, whose name some years ago was on every- 
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b« dy E. lips and 1s still a thing to conjure with, 
was taking the 7.55. The paper boy came along 

the platform, and 1 watched in palpitation to 

see what the great man’s selection would be. 

The paper he chose was the Mirror. That is a bit of biography 
which shall some day go into its proper place. 


Recommended to Mercy. 


When I read of burglars who describe themselves as photo- 
graphers, as I am constantly doing, I wonder what is the precise 
connection. Are there some dark manipulations about photo- 
graphy which have the effect of fostering the criminal instinct ? 
I think the matter must stand thus: When the criminal is 
caught and is asked his occupation, he rapidly passes in review 
the 220 means of earning a livelihood — at least, my friend who 
is writing a book on the commercial value of beauty tells me 
that there аге 220 occupations, and he is painstakingly instruct- 
ing each onc in turn how to make itself beautiful—the criminal, 
I say, passes in review the various means of earning a livelihood 
and considers which of them will incline the judge and jury 
to think that there are extenuating circumstances. There- 
fore, although in reality he may have been a banker, or a com- 
plexion specialist, or an eel-pie man, he writes himself down 
a photographer. That fetches them. Listen to the counsel for 
the prisoner: '' Around some lives, mv lord, the chains of fate 
are forged by the circumstances of daily toil. . . . The tears 
of the jury fall fast. Even the judge is moved. Тһе prisoner 
is recommended to mercy. 


Nothing in Particular. 


Perhaps a true story about a child and the air raids may 
be permitted. Little three-and-a-halí woke up the other 
morning much too early for everybody's comfort, and was told 
by her mother to go back to bed. Whereupon the youngster, 
having done a weep or two which failed to melt the parental 
heart, revolved in her infant mind all the most terrible vengeances 
she could think of, and after a few spasmodic bursts she gave 
vent to the following between her sobs: '' 1'11—1' make an air- 
raid come," was what she said. 


With apologies to an unknown poet : 
Oh, moon, whilst o'er yon eastern sumnnt mounting, 
With stately step and face serenely bright, 
Thou lookest as grave and silent as if counting 
Тһе shrapnel stars that burst upon the night. 


Тһе new season's diaries just out breed some reflections, 
especially in the choice of historic events to commemorate in 
the calendar. June 22 has this entry : “ Longest day. Income 
tax imposed." And longest faces! | 

“ Never waggle a cork out of a bottle," says Photographic 
Notes. What one must try to do, of course, is to waggle the 
bottle away from the cork. 

A provincial paper warns the photographer against" going 
into “ prohibitive areas." It is usually the fine and costs that 
are prohibitive. 


Not on Order. 
* Films," says the Liverpool Daily Post, “ cannot be ordered.’ 


You may dictate and domineer, 
On anger may be bordered, 
But roll-film through its whole career 
Will nevér— no !—be ordered. 
And that 1s flat. 
This wriggling, contumacious strip 
(The spools abet and aid it): 
Will have none of your mastership, 
‘Twill only be persuaded— 
Sometimes not that. 
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BEIWEEN ТНЕ ACTS. By Geo. F. PRIOR. 
The original, a bromide print (9x8), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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The National War Savings Committee have opened 
an autumn campaign, one of the features of which is 
the circulation of four new 
lectures upon the following 
subjects: “Тһе War by 
Land" (ready shortly); 
“The War by Sea," by Edward Noble; “Тһе War in 
the Air," by С. С. Grey, editor of the Aeroplane ; and 
“ Money," by Hartley Withers, editor of the Economist. 
We understand that these lectures and the slides with 
which they are illustrated have been prepared with the 
special purpose of bringing home to audiences the 
gigantic nature of the efforts being made to prosecute 
the war and to bring the struggle to a victorious peace. 
Ап appeal is being made by the National War Savings 
Committee for the co-operation of all photographic 
societies and clubs in the widespread delivery of these 
lectures. The secretaries of societies are receiving 
a letter wherein it is requested that one of the lectures 
may be applied for and delivered as a fixture in the 
current syllabus, and also that a lecturer, an operator, 
or a lantern may be placed at the disposal of any local 
War Savings Committee should it find itself hindered 
by want of such facilities. Application for these 
lectures (and, where necessary, the services of a lecturer) 
should be made to the Controller, the National War 
Savings Committee, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 

Another intensely interesting collection of British 
war photographs was shown in London last week at 

the Galleries of Messrs. 

BRITISH WAR PHOTOGRAPHS Vandyk, 41, Buckingham 
FOR FRANCE. Palace Road, prior to 

| their despatch to Paris, 
where they will form the British contribution to a great 
inter-allied exhibition of war photographs to be held at 
La Salle Jeu de Paume in the Gardens of the Tuileries. 
The pictures, which comprise a series of 140 fine framed 
enlargements (some as large as 60 by 40 in.), were seen 
to great advantage in the galleries kindly lent by Messrs. 
Vandyk, and are principally the work of the official 
photographers, Lieut. Ernest Brooks, Lieut. Warwick 
Brooke, who are on the western front ; Lieut. Bernard 
Grant, the official naval photographer ; and Mr. Horace 
Nicholls, who is attached to the pictorial section of the 
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Department of Information. The photographic branches 
of the naval and military air services have also contri- 
buted some noteworthy aerial photographs not hitherto 
published. This British section is arranged in five 
groups: (т) The fashioning of Britain's great war 
machine, the building of standard ships, the training 
of men for the navy and the air services, the making 
of the armies, and the manufacture of munitions. (2) 
The war machine at work at the various fronts. (3) 
The work of the two air services. (4) The work of the 
women of Great Britain in helping the armies at the 
front. (5) The ruthless war the Germans have waged 
on non-combatants—the sinking of hospital ships, and 
the damage done in English homes by German aircraft. 
2 
Those pleasant functions, the Thursday evening 
assemblies at the Camera Club, have recommenced 
in earnest, and in spite of darkness and 
possible perils without, the Club is 
more than ever a centre of brightness and 
interest. The first lecture of the session 
was given by Mr. А. F. Whyte, the member of Parlia- 
ment for Perth, who took a broad brush and painted the 
new Europe which is looming ahead of us. The Club 
cynic has placed in the central panel of the overmantel, 
just behind the lecturer's head as he speaks, a striking 
portrait of George Bernard Shaw with both hands to 
his brow and fingers outstretched. If ever a portrait 
was seen to change in expression this was. While 
Mr. Whyte spoke boldly of the future of Austria- 
Hungary, and the possibility of forming the Balkans 
into a united kingdom, and the whole of Europe into a 
League of Nations, the outlines of Mr, Shaw's portrait 
became more and more baffling in their sphinxiness. 
| 4. 
As many of our readers know, the Paget Prize Plate 
Company were the first to publish a series of definite 
formule for the production of colours 
COLOURS ON by development on gaslight paper, 
GASLIGHT PAPER. of which their own special variety 
is known throughost the photo- 
graphic world as “ Gravura." This fine printing paper 
is not only capable of giving magnificent results in 
black and white, but is particularly adapted for the 
production of colours by development. We have 
recentlv tried samples of some of the latest batches of 
“ Gravura " which the Paget Company are now putting 
forward as an ideal winter printing process, and must 
express our entire satisfaction with the results obtained. 
It is made in two grades, the first of which is intended 
for general use with ordinary negatives and gives fine 
black tones by development, which may be toned later 
by the sulphide process ; and the other, which will give 
rich black tones from thin negatives, and is particularly 
adapted for the production of various colours by direct 
development, ranging from olive green to red chalk. 
Both grades are made in a variety of surfaces to suit 
all subjects, while the procedure for the production of 
colours is simplicity itself. Very full and explicit 
instructions and formule are supplied with each packet 
of paper, and if these are followed carefully failure 
should be impossible. We advise all our readers to 
try a sample packet of “ Gravura " paper, which will 
be sent on application to the Paget Prize Plate Company, 
Watford, on filling up the coupon in our advertisement 
pages this week, and enclosing fourpence in stamps. 
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НЕКЕ are 
some photo- 
graphers who 

object to make use of 
comparatively recent 
aids and processes which render to many such valuable 
assistance in acquiring technical excellence in photo- 
graphy. Actinometers, factorial development, time 
development, graded printing papers, and even graded 
plates are looked at askance by them and regarded merely 
as appliances and snares for decoying novices. Say these 
sages: “ You must learn to judge the correct exposure, 
examine the negative and control its development, get 
to know one plate and always use it, and make all your 
prints on the same kind of paper." Excellent photo- 
graphers are many of these. With a look at the subject 
and a look at the clouds, they readily decide what stop 
to use and what exposure to give. Their work is often 
beautiful, and by their work we must judge them. 
They pride themselves on always being able to obtain 
twelve good negatives from a dozen plates, and their 
pride is justified by their results. 

What is the secret of their success? “ Ah," they 
reply, with a look of wisdom, “ experience—and the 
personal element." We bow our heads and retire, 
regretting that fate has decreed that we were to be made 
somehow, and not to be born. “А born photographer ! "' 
Can't one be made? After serious meditation, but still 
in a humble state of mind, we begin to believe that one 
can. We even dare to hope so, and we return to our 
actinometer, factorial development, ''special rapid ” 
and “ ordinary” plates, and to our packets of different 
grades of bromide or gaslight papers. Novices we may 
be, but we decide to make use of simple rules and simple 
aids in order to achieve some creditable success in the 
science and art of photography. 

THE TOUCHSTONE OF TECHNIQUE. 

But what about the personal element in our photo- 
graphy ? How are the photographs we take to reveal 
characteristies in us, with all these new-fangled aids and 
appliances ? 

'The science of photography has to be the means by 
which the art of photography is to be developed. Tech- 
nical excellence has to te first achieved and achieved in 
the minimum of time, and then utilised in revealing the 
soul—the great personal element—of the photographic 
artist. 

Photographic artiste of the first grade are almost as 
well known by their productions as are painters. The 
photographer often specialises, chooses some subject, 
studies its moods, and selects for his studies those which 
are in harmony with his temperament. The sea 
exhibits as many moods as a girl in her teens. One man 
chooses to interpret the moods of the former, whilst 
another prefers to portray those of the latter, and so a 
photographer may exhibit personal traits in his sea- 
scapes or in his portraits. The man who can photo- 
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graph the moods of the sea is indeed an artist, and one 
ventures to think that a first-rate seascape reaches the 
high-water mark of artistic photography—the ordinary 
“pictures ” of the sea, like those of mountains, are so 
often soulless, and the grandeur and sublimity in each 
case are missed. 

And isn’t it difficult to faithfully portray a beautiful 
cathedral or a fine old church? Such an edifice is a 
prayer in stone, and he who would interpret such a 
prayer must needs be inspired. One sometimes fears 
that the majority of “ picture" postcards of these 
buildings are almost blasphemous. 

* The camera cannot Пе,” say the uninitiated. Unfor- 
tunately, in the hands of many, it cannot speak the 
truth, for making a bad photograph is not revealing 
the truth. War prices and war restrictions have pre- 
vented many would-be photographers committing 
photographic atrocities. During the last two years 
there have been fewer facilities for taking photographs. 
This has led many to consider the artistic side of photo- 
graphy who previously were content to "snap ” any- 
thing, and it has consequently led to a greater degree of 
expression of personality. It is to be hoped that this 
renaissance of artistic photography will continue to 
grow, for soul expression is good whether it take the 
form of poetry, prose, music, painting, or photography. 

THE FALLACY OF THE FAKE. 

There are those even to-day who will not grant 
that a photograph can be a picture. On the other hand, 
there are photographers who will try to ' fake" an 
effect in order to produce something which apes the 
pictorial. For instance, one of the latter spent the 
greater part of a misty morning near a small brook 
by the side of which a hawthorn bush was growing. 
Houses, irregularly placed, stood on the summit of 
a slope beyond this brook and bush. The photographer 
placed his camera near the brook and waited for the 
mist to begin to lift. After some considerable time, 
his patience was rewarded by the houses just looming 
through the haze. Then he took the photograph— 
or, rather, he exposed his plate—afterwards made a 
photographic enlargement from his negative, and, with 
the aid of a compressed paper stump and black chalk, 
produced his “ picture." The brook was supposed to be 
a river; the bush played the part of a tree, and the 
houses posed as mountains. '' Mountain Mists " was 
the title chosen for this miracle, I think. Imagine 
waiting nearly three hours to tell a lie—a cold-blooded, 
deliberate lie—and then spending more time in making 
a permanent record of it. Why, diplomatists can do 
much better at that game іп а tenth of the time. What 
: pity to drag photography down to such a low 
evel ! 

There can be no real satisfaction in a “ fake," for a 
"fake" can never be a picture. А good combined 
photograph, though, is not a “ fake." Did the great 
painters paint scenes exactly as they appeared ? One 
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believes they did not. The scenes led them to conceive 
something often more beautiful, and their interpretation 
of the beautiful was the picture. These artists often 
omitted that in a scene which was irrelevant to the idea 
which they wished to express, and added what they 
considered would give a better expression of that idea. 
So, one contends, the photographic artist is justified, 
for instance, in producing a combination photograph. 
А cloud negative may be used with another landscape 
or seascape negative to produce a desired effect which is 
true to nature. 

Happy is he whom nature favours by producing, at 
the same time, all the elements rightly composed, to 
express the idea which the artist has conceived. Photo- 
graphers have been known to visit scenes day after day 
for weeks, waiting for the provision of those elements 
which were necessary for the faithful expression of the 
ideas which they had conceived. If, though, one can 
combine elements from two negatives, to produce that 
which on occasions nature does produce, one is justified 
in allowing science to act as the handmaid to art, 
by using technical skill to produce the desired effect. 
So also one is justified in controlling a print in such a 
way that the finished production is a soul expression. 

Heaving billows may be accompanied by a clear sky. 
Stratus clouds may float over a fen land. But these 
skies are not usually associated with such a seascape 
or landscape. One thinks of scurrying clouds accom- 
panying the wind-driven billows, and the majestically 
rising massive cumulus better expresses the idea of space 
above the low-lying plains. Why not use one's skill 
in bringing these elements together in order to give 
expression to a natural conception ? 


THE INDIVIDUAL IMPRESSION. 

To get a snapshot one need only glance at the subject. 
To obtain a picture one must see the subject—see not 
only what is presented at the time, but also see what 
features are missing or what are superfluous and irre- 
levant, and either wait until these are suitably adjusted 
or use one's technical skill in composing the desired 
pictorial effect. It is here that the personal element 
plays such an important part. The seeing life beholds 
much that the casual onlooker misses, and enables one 
to find that which will best express some soul emotion. 

One would reassert that photographic productions 
may be pictures in the truest sense of the term. People 
are often quite prepared to pronounce some fine descrip- 
tive piece of literature as a “ word-picture." So also 
a musical composition may be a picture. Certainly a 
painter has the assistance of colours for the production 
of his picture, and there are those who seem to think 
there is some very special virtue in the colours, and that 
the use of a lens, a chemically prepared plate, and a 
piece of paper at once debars any production in- 
volving these from being a picture. But the pigments 
are merely messy chemical productions, the brushes 

~ used have had a very intimate association with a camel 
or a hog, and the hand that wielded the brush and mani- 
pulated the pigments is, we are to:d, the descendant of a 
monkey's paw. 

The apparatus and material used do not make the 
picture. The personal element is the great factor in 
its production, and the photographer, young or old, 
who can bring this element to bear in his productions, 
utilising to advantage whatever means science has 
placed in his power, may claim to rank as an artist. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN ECONOMICAL PYRO-SODA DEVELOPER.—This proves ап 
excellent developer for both plates and films, and keeps inde- 
finitely if well corked up. The under-mentioned will be found 
sufficient for a year, if as many as half a dozen plates were 
developed a week :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid .......................... I OZ. 
Bromide of ammonium  .................. è oz 
Metabisulphite of potash ................ $ oz 
lori jac EET 16 oz 


are the last two in water, and then add the pyrogallic 

acid. 

B.—Carbonate of soda (washing soda) 
Sulphite of soda I part 


The carbonate of soda should be in crystals, and enough to 
cover the bottom of a fairly large bottle, and then filled to the 
brim. For use, take т drachm of A to 2 oz. of water, and then 
add 2 drachms of B; this, when mixed, will only keep {ог 
several minutes, fresh solution being required for each plate. 
If the image does not appear in thirty seconds, keep adding 
more of B ; if, on the other hand, it appears too quickly, dilute 
with water, and add more of A. At the first appearance of the 
image the plate should be transferred to a bath containing 
water (the plate being saturated in developer will continue to 
develop until the image can be clearly scen), and then trans- 
ferred back to the developer until the required density is 
obtained. This developer stains the fingers, but produces 
negatives yielding good-quality prints. Pg. L 
* * % * * 


IGNITING FLASH PowDER.—One of the best methods of 
igniting flash powder, such as Johnson's, is to place the heap 
of powder on a tray, and instead of using the touch paper sup- 
plied, to insert a strip of an old roll-film negative. We have 
all of us in the course cf flashlight work experienced the touch 
paper going out immediately it reaches the powder, due to 
some unexplained cause, but if the plan noted above is adopted 
this will not occur. Again, it is quicker and less of an ordeal] 
for the sitter, who is often on tenterhooks while the powder 
is being ignited in the ordinary way and the paper slowly 
turns its way dowa to the powder. Every portrait worker 
knows that such is not productive of the best facial expression. 

R. M. F. 


ж * * ж * 


SILHOUETTE PHOTOGRAPHS.—These interesting novelties are 
not difficult to make if due care is exercised in posing the sitter. 
The writer used to work in a ground-floor room at the back of 
the house, having a fairly low window, before which a chair 
was placed for the sitter. A white sheet was stretched across 
the window, and illuminated from behind by means of magnesium 
ribbon, the operation being conducted at night owing to the 
variation in intensity of daylight, according to climatic condi- 
tions. The magnesium should be slowly moved about a short 
distance behind the screen by an assistant. The best results 
were obtained by giving a short exposure, using a small stop 
and a fairly rapid backed plate. Development should be con- 
ducted with a view to getting a harsh black and white contrast, 
and prints made upon gaslight paper. А perfectly true profile 
is not required in a silhouette, but the head should be slightly 
turned to secure the eyelashes. Of course it would never do 
to burn magnesium ribbon in the back garden at night nowa- 
days, or all the police in the neighbourhood would be round 
to see who was signalling to zeppelins. Accordingly, the 
writer has since modified the above process slightly, using a 
room divided from another by means of folding doors, across 
which the sheet is fixed. The room in which the camera and 
sitter are placed should be darkened so that all the light comes 
from behind the sheet. н. J. R. 
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(VV TH many photographers it must be a common experi- 

ence to have to copy photographic prints for one purpose 
ог another. In doing so it is frequently found very difficult to 
Bet a result in which the grain of the paper of the original print 
18 invisible, especially if this paper be slightly rough. 

The prominence of the grain is dependent entirely on the 
way in which the print is lighted, for irregularities on the surface 
of the paper are only seen when they catch the light or cast a 
Shadow. Іп order to avoid this it is clearly necessary either 
to illuminate the print perfectly evenly from all directions, or 
to arrange the source of light in exactly the position occupied 
by the lens of the camera, so that only the illuminated parts of 
the paper are to be seen by the lens. This latter alternative 
IS, ОЁ course, quite out of the question, and therefore we have to 
rely on obtaining an illumination which shall be as even as 
may be. 

It is quite possible to use daylight for the purpose, but it 
then becomes necessary to do the work out of doors, for the 
limited area of the ordinary window precludes a uniform 
lighting of the print, even when reflectors are called into 
requisition. 

Artificial light, by reason of the ease with which it can be 
controlled, is easier to use, and gives more certain results ; 
moreover, exposures can be standardised to a great extent 
without difficulty. Of artificial illuminants magnesium ribbon 
takes the first place, on the score both of efficiency and con- 
venience. 

To produce even illumination of a flat surface I have found 
it best to divide the ribbon necessary for the exposure into 
three pieces, which are then burnt in succession, one above 
the camera one to the left of it, and one to the right. They 
are burnt in the same vertical plane as that in which the back 
of the camera lies, and at a distance of about one foot from it. 
To produce the effect of a fourth piece burnt below the camera, 
a piece of white paper is placed on the table, and its reflecting 
effect during the burning of the three strips of ribbon produces 
a result comparable with that obtained by means of a fourth 
strip of magnesium. Thus the effect is obtained of equal 
amounts of light from points a little above, below, and to cach 
side of the line joining the lens of the camera to the centres of 
the print and of the sensitive plate, giving a combined result 
much like illumination from the lens itself. 

To descend to practical detail, it may be well to mention 
at once that a tripod is by no means an ideal stand for the 
camera when copying, for, as the greatest care is necessary to 
get the camera level and square with the print, there are con- 
tinual small adjustments to be made, each of which, with a 
tripod, involves relevelling the camera, and in doing this it is 
very easy to upset the distance from lens to print. 

It is best, therefore, if much copying is to be done, to make 
a small stand to which the camera may be screwed as to a 
tripod. All that is necessary is a stout piece of wood, with 
three strong legs screwed on to it, and with a hole to take a 
tripod screw. I will not go into details, for carpenters will be 
able to do the work without them, and those who are not wood 
workers will not undertake the task. 

To support the print I have found nothing better than an 
enlarging easel of the ordinary type. 

Focussing may be done with the aid of any bright light —an 
acetylene cycle lamp is particularly suitable. As it is not easy 
to tell when the image on the screen is precisely at its sharpest, 
it is best to stop down after focussing to about F/16, thus making 
certain that the maximum degree of sharpness has been attained. 
The lamp is then turned away from the print to be copied, 
and the magnesium ribbon is ignited, the picces being held in 
the positions mentioned. The ribbon cannot be held in the 
fingers while burnt, and it is best supported in one of the com- 
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COPYING BY 
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mercial '' flashmeters," or failing this, in pincers, or between a 
couple of coins. 

Тһе most convenient place to hold the ribbon is at the same 
distance from the easel on which the print is placed as the 
back of the camera, and about one foot away from it in a vertical 
or horizontal direction, and it is on this assumption that the 


following exposure table, in which the figures represent inches 
of magnesium ribbon, has becn based. 


Fòca! | 


ERI MAGNIFICATION. 
ee cee ee gd 4|1]u 24 | 3 
3 |16|33|22|18|16] 18 39| 5126141 
34 22| 44| 0 | 2:5 | 2°2 | 2°5 5'2 |22| 36 | 56 
4 26115 | 39 32! 2°8 | 3-2 17|129|47]|18 
4b 136,18 148 40 3-6 | 4-0 22137162123 
5 .44123115/52/44|52 27146118129 
5% 154|28|18.15 256 | 1:5 33| 55 | 22 | 35 
6 641/3322 1816 1°8 39 | 77 | 27 | 41 
611 19|38|2621 19| 21 46|19|3171 | 48 
7 122 | 44 |30; 25122 | 2:5 5:3 |23 | 36 | 56 
71 2551|34 | 28125129 61126141|64 
8 ' 28|58|3932 29133 18 |29 |47 |73 
о | 70| 50 +0 | 30 |25 1:67) 1:50| 141133 


ГЕ is assumed also that the plate is of '' Special Rapid ” speed 
(about 120 Watkins), and the stop to be used is F/16, except 
where the figures are printed in heavy or in italic type. Where 
heavy type is used the stop must be F/32, and where italics 
are used it must be F/8. Тһе figures and fractions at the head 
of the columns represent, as stated, the magnification, or the 
linear ratio of the sizes of the image and object. Figures are 
given for all lenses whose focal lengths lie between three inches 
and eight inches. The quantity of ribbon indicated must 
be burnt in each of the three positions; the total length 
required for an exposure is thus three times that given in the 
table. 

The line at the bottom of the table gives values of и (the 
distance of the object from the lens), and may be found useful 
in finding the magnification. To obtain the distance in inches, 
multiply the figures given by the focal length of the lens in use. 
А full table of this type may be found in nearly all photo- 
graphic text-books, and for this reason alone I have ventured 
to present the table in this incomplete form. 

It may have struck some readers as peculiar that Special 
Rapid plates have been recommended in preference to those 
specially prepared for copying work. Тһе reason for this is 
concerned with the development of the exposed plate. 

Most photographers nowadays use some system of time 
development, and the development time for copies is from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. longer than for ordinary landscapes. 
To use this information it is necessary to know how long to 
develop a landscape negative on the plates used for copying, 
and therefore the use of the plates with which the operator is 
familiar is to be recommended. Only where much copying is 
to be done is it advisable to launch out into a new brand of 
plates whose development speed is an unknown quantity. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the ability to 
copy successfully any photograph on reasonably smooth paper 
puts a very great power in the hands of the pictorial photo- 
grapher, who is thus enabled to work up a print as may be 
desired, and then copy it, so that as many reproductions of it 
as necessary may be prepared, and at the same time these 
prints, though greatly modified, show no sign of hand work, for 
the whole of the final image is photographic. 
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AVING described in last week's 

issue of THE А.Р. the appara- 
tus which I use, a few particulars of my method of using it will 
now be given. It may be repeated with advantage that any 
attempt to '' pose " a child for a photograph in the ordinary 
sense of the word is foredoomed to failure. This is not to say 
that position is nothing ; indeed, a sense for proportion, balance, 
and what may be called rhythm of line is the most essential 
part of the equipment of anyone who wishes to be successful 
in artistic portraiture. This is a thing which cannot be taught, 
but can only come through the cultivation of one's sensibilities 
for these finer shades ; and it may be said at once that I do not 
think that this can be done through photography alone, a 
general art training and the study of painting and design are 
the surest means of acquiring the real artistic sense. 

Many people deny that photography can be an art at all, 
because they say the camera is incapable of anything but crude 
realism, though personally I fail to see how anyone can study 
some of the best work, such as is shown year by year in our 
exhibitions, without seeing that this principle of selection is 
at work, and that the individuality of the artist can find its 
expression in a photographic print just as it can through any 
of the other graphic arts; indeed, I would go further, and 
claim that there is more crude realism and lack of artistic 
imagination to be found in an average Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion than, for instance, in the exhibitions of the London Salon 
of Photography. 

I have said that I do not attempt to “ pose ” my child models 
in the sense of forcing them to take up some preconceived 
position ; the thing has to be done indirectly if it is to be done 
at all, and the first object always should be to get on friendly 
terms with one's little subjects, so that they can be quite spon- 
taneous and natural. Try not to let them think anything 
about the camera; from their point of view this should be 
mainly a thing on which to stand toys and other interesting 
and amusing articles. If possible, I like to get them in the 
mood so that they will do most of the talking themselves—I 
do not want them to keep still, as if they did I should not be 
able to judge what was a characteristic position. When the 
right mood comes, then it is my business to quietly watch for 
my chance—it may come in a minute or sometimes it may be 
a quarter of an hour before an exposure is made. Here is one 
of the points where the art of selection comes in; dozens of 
different photographs might be taken all of which would in a 
sense be natural, and might be spoken of as '' good likenesses,” 
but this is not enough. 

Very much on the alert one has to watch quietly, keeping the 
image ready focussed on the screen— an occasional glance is 
enough for this. Presently, if the fates are kind, there will 
come a moment when position, expression, everything seem 
to become typical of the very spirit of childhood. It may only 
last a moment, but this is where the reflex camera is so invalu- 
able. There need be no delay, the exposure can be nade at 
once without the child ever knowing that a photograph is 
being taken. If one is fortunate in catching this “ moment of 
life," it always seems to me that the result is something more 
than just the likeness of the individual child, the picture becomes 
in à sense abstract, an idea—the idea of childhood as revealed 
through one particular child. 

Of course a good light is needed if a rapid exposure is to be 
made, but I find that in my studio, which has large top and side 
lights, I can get a full exposure with half a second. І use 
Royal Standard Lightning plates, and keep my lens at its full 
aperture F/7; a full-length picture will require even less exposure. 

Personally I am very fond of using a perfectly plain white 
sheet as a background, as in this way a greater simplicity can 
be obtained, and the attention concentrated upon the figure 
being portrayed, the exposure can also be much more rapid 
than when a dark ground is used. One must be criticai, though, 
as such a background shows up the outlines very fully, and it 
is necessary that the rhythm and balance of these should be 
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REFLEX CAMERA.—II. 


By HERBERT LAMBERT. 


good. Sometimes this white screen can be brought quite close 
to the head of the model, so as to allow a slight shadow to fall 
on it; this is an effective means of softening the outlines on 
the shadow side of the face. It is well, though, in taking this 
type of photograph to avoid heavy shadows; this is done by 
having one’s subject very fully lighted from the front, that 
is, from behind and over the camera. A very beautiful and 
delicate effect can be obtained out of doors in the shadow of a 
house, preferably on a cloudy day; get your camera facing the 
house, hang your sheet right against the wall, and let your 
model be quite near the latter. Under these conditions a 
very rapid exposure can be made, one-fifth or even one-tenth 
of a second at F/8 being sufficient for quite a large head, and 
less for a full-length. 

Of course an amateur will not as a rule want to take such a 
large-size photograph, and will not need such a ponderous lens 
as I have described in the first part of this article, but the point 
to remember is that the focal length of the lens must be great 
in proportion to the size of the plate; if an eight or ten inch 


focus lens is used on a quarter-plate camera the effect is better 
than the usual five or six inch lens. 

The illustration on this page was taken in the corner of a 
room quite close to a small window through which the sun was 
shining, and which was covered with tissue paper to diffuse 
the light somewhat; a certain amount of general light came 
into the room from other windows behind the camera, but the 
main source of light came from the small window at the side 
of the subject. In this case a black velvet background was 
used, and the little touches of light behind the head and around 
the edges of the print were put in by hand with a soft pencil on 
matt varnish on the back of the negative. 
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By HERBERT LAMBERT. 


From the London Salon of Photography. See article on page 262. 
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THE HILL TOP. Ву W. Н. PoRrTERFIELD. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS DEXTRA BALDWIN. Ву Epwanp Н. WESTON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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FRILLS. Ву Носн CeciL. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу “ARIEL.” 


May Alliance Prints Wander ? 


Adverting to some notes I made on the works of 
the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance in a recent 
issue of THE A. P. лхр P. N., I һауе had a commvnica- 
tion from the secretary of the Kidderminster and 
District Photographic Society asking if it were possible 
for the Alliance prints or slides to be obtained for 
circulation among other societies. I am in communi- 
cation with the secretary of that body, and personally 
see no reason why something tangible on the lines 
indicated should not result. For information of my 
Worcestershire friends I may add that this Inter- 
Club Alliance effort is the result of about fiftcen 
societies (not all competing this year, it is true) situate 
within a circle of about twenty miles from Blackburn, 
an Important manufacturing town іп Lancashire. 
Membership is, of course, limited to that area for 
federation p but there is no practical objection 
against loaning their work to another group of societies 
who are perhaps less fortunate than themselves in 
not being able to draw upon such a large clientéle as 
Blackburn and neighbouring towns. Blackburn has 
a population of more than 133,000, and Kidderminster 
less than 25,000. 


Improve the Control. 


Kidderminster savs that owing to greatlv restricted 
travelling facilities it is almost a matter of impossi- 
bility for them to obtain lecturers during the forth- 
coming session, so that they find it very difficult to 
complete a programme. Іп pre-war times I have 
pointed out that, in my opinion, the Midland Photo- 
zraphic Federation was too wide and scattered in area 
of control to be really effective as a federation should 
be. It embraces the whole of the Midland Counties of 
England, but, in my opinion, would be more powerful 
and effective were it reconstructed to meet the very 
points of difficulty that the Kidderminster admit they 
have found intensified under war-time conditions. 
I am not sure, if I were in their council I should not 
advocate a very drastic split in control, and set up at 
least three or four separate federations. I know this 
course would be more easy to contemplate if the 
super-federation had come into being, with all federa- 
tions acknowledging some form of allegiance to the 
National Federation of Great Britain. When one 
speaks to these counties in a bucking-up spirit, one is 
always met with the rejoinder that there is more “ до” 
in the northern clubs. Nothing of the kind ; the same 
material is there, and it only requires moulding with 
some official energy. 


Why? 

Some of my very best society news comes from 
societies dotted here and there right in the heart of a 
lukewarm kindred group. Take the London arca 
alone. There you will find a society who cannot get 
sufficient material to make up а passable syllabus 
without going to a drawer and digging out a number of 
paper examples which in themselves may be good but 
lack the nal interest. Almost shoulder to shoulder 
you find another society loaded with subjects so 
interesting and important that the secretary has diffi- 
culty in finding room for all. The Hampshire House 
Society, for example. Go into another part of England 
and we have another example of energy at Cardiff ; 
come into the midland counties and we have Leicester, 
and so on. I could quote many. То localise the 
point I will just refer to one city alone where there 
are four recognised societies, and the last formed is 
stronger and more up-to-date than any of the other 
three. 1% has grown during the war period by leaps 
and bounds. Why? 


Gleams of Sunshine. 

From the annual report of the Cardiff Camera Club 
I cull the following point of interest which has some 
bearing on my previous paragraph. Last winter 
season found the club at low-water mark, everything 
pointing to a hard struggle ahead. The membership 
had sunk to just over a normal score, some active and 
some not. There were, however, some cheering gleams, 
the spring exhibition having shown that the active 
ones were a hopeful lot, full of interest and keenness. 
An excellent syllabus was prepared ; four new members 
were secured to start with. Since then the gleams have 
become full sunshine, for the society has gone from 


step to step, increasing the membership until the 
annual meeting finds the society with a doubled 
membership. If an organisation can double its member- 
ship in а wartime year, what will the same effort 
bring forth in peace time? Тһе present season 
the society has opened well. Mr. H. G. Daniel gave 
а demonstration on “ The Chemistry of Photography." 
The subject was treated in a perfectly simple way, 
and the important points explained by  test-tube 
experiments. Starting with а few historical notes 
upon the simple salts of silver, and their use in the 
preparation of plates and papers, the demonstrator 
remarked upon the action of developers in reducing 
the salts of silver in the emulsion to metallic silver as 
found in the negative. Тһе action of һуро in dissolv- 
ing out the unacted upon silver salts followed, and a 
very interesting experiment showed how the obnoxious 
brown stains are formed on developing papers by the 
oxidation of silver thiosulphate to silver sulphide 
by the air when the hypo is either present in insufficient 
strength or is not allowed to cover the paper. 


Lancashire Federation Prints. 


The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation folio of 
prints has been judged, and although the collection 
this year does not contain quite so large a number of 
Has as usual (to be accurate, I believe there are 

fty-four prints in all), they have not been sacrificed in 
quality to ensure numbers. The portfolios are on view 
at the Stalybridge Society's rooms from October 5 to 20, 
which society figures prominently in the collection, 
no less than twelve of their prints being retained by 
the judges. This society is at present going forward 
on pictorial lines, and I have just heard that Mr. J. 
Kershaw and Mr. W. Harwood (secretary) have both 
had prints hung at the Royal Photographic Society's 
exhibition. It is proposed to make up a club portfolio 
for circulation to other societies during the winter 
session. No doubt the winning prints, or their 
duplicates, will be included. 


Canterbury's Programme. 

The autumn session of the Canterbury Camera Club 
is always a short one, extending from October to 
December only, and after allowing for the Christmas 
holidays there are not many fortnightly fixtures to 
arrange for. Nevertheless, the club's programme for 
this period is a strong one, and promises to be well up 
tostandard. АП the items are of importance, and 
will deserve good attendances, but the one-man show 
of pictorial work by Mr. F. C. Snell on November 12, 
"e | the annual lantern-slide competition a month later 
will doubtless prove to be of outstanding interest. 
In spite of the war (and they know something about 
itin East Kent) the Canterbury club is going strong ; 
in fact, it is in a stronger position and wielding greater 
influence than ever before. This point should not be 
lost sight of by neighbouring photographers who are 
unattached to any society. 


Brilliance at Liverpool. 


The council of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association have decided as a temporary measure to 
suspend publication of the usual syllabus, in booklet 
form, of the lectures and demonstrations for the whole 
session, and to issue instead a monthly bulletin. The 
first issue is to hand, and I am glad to acknow- 
ledge it justifies its appearance at once. Owing to war 
conditions it may be necessary to vary from time to 
time the lecturer's arrangements, and the new issue 
is a ready means to permit such developments. Liver- 
pool is noted for the brilliance of its lecture subjects, 
and shows no sign of any depreciation of that quality 
in the list before me. “ Forms of Water in Nature,” 
“ Glaciers and their Work," “ Photography of Sun's 
Surface and Surroundings " are just examples taken 
from the current syllabus to illustrate what 1 mean by 
“ brilliance.” 

The Big-Society Risk. 

I have been looking carefully through the balance- 
sheet of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur 
Photographic Association, and can only marvel at the 
risk these big societies take each year and which is 
rendered doubly doubtful at a period such as we have 
undergone these past three years, with every prospect 
of a similar risk for the next two or three. This society 


have incurred an expenditure of no less than £140 
125. 9d. on the year, and this sum has to be met by a 
half-guinea subscription. True it has fallen short by 
something between twenty and thirty pounds, but 
fortunately the society had a little in store to meet 
а bad season. I am sure that 182 members аге not the 
exhausted list of amateur photographers in Glasgow 
and the west who could afford a half-guinea to ensure 
à success financially for a society who offer such good 
value in return as this society does. Their permanent 
rooms аге at 180, West Regent Street, where the 
meetings are held. Dark-room fitted with every 
convenience for comfortable working, trays of all 
sizes, measures, washing troughs and drying racks are 
provided. The enlarging rooms are fitted with camera 
to take plates or paper up to 23 by 17 in.; there are 
three enlarging lanterns for electric light, taking nega- 
tives up to 6} by 4%; reducing camera for lantern 
slides ; a special dark-room for plate changing, minus 
water or chemicals ; rooms cosily Баю, and a reading 
room comfortably furnished. 


An Exhibition Tip. 


By the way, an excellent exhibition suggestion comes 
from the Glasgow and West of Scotland Society. In 
these days of economy by necessity, the framing of 
exhibition pictures is not insisted upon, and in а 
number of exhibitions it is advised that if exhibits are 
sent in unframed, glass of the standardised size will be 
provided. Sometimes this is well done and sometimes 
it is scrappy. The Glasgow suggestion is to leave the 
responsibility of final finish with the exhibitor, and 
says that mounts may be of any size, preferably light 
in colour, and it is strongly recommended that the 
edges of the mounts be finished with passe-partout 
binding. This svstem will give a framed passe-partout 
appearance if all the exhibits are done on the same 
principle, and no one will notice the absence of glass 


The Leading Feature. . 

The Blackburn Camera Club have issued а good 
syllabus for fortnightlv lectures and are prosecuting 
the way of the pictorialist with their usual earnestness. 
" Bromoil," ' Art Mounting and Passe-Partout," 
‘ Bromide Enlarging,” “ Colour-sensitive Plates," are 
forerunners of a successful annual exhibition, and 
another fixture for the Inter-Club Alliance Exhibition. 


Twice Weekly. 

The Preston Camera Club have again issued a telling 
syllabus, and as the society meet weekly it will require 
to be a varied one. If the titles аге any guide—and I 
always count on them if they show some originality— 
I am sure Preston has found the most varied set I 
have seen from Lancashire. This society meet every 
Monday for the lectures, and then as a make-weight 
addition meet on some Thursday evenings to criticise 
prints and others to demonstrate various processes, 
Just as the members ask for a particular subject to be 
taken. 


Bring Another. 

Partick Camera Club is one of the Scottish grou 
who, in season or out, keep an open door and ask their 
friends to bring along another friend to their meetings. 
They have always something good to tell, and some- 
thing better to show, be it '* Photographic Pastimes 
Practically Presented ’’ or the incorporation of one 
of their many whist drives with the sending-in night 
for exhibition prints and special competitions. Yes; 
they also have Tue A. P. AND P. N. Prize Slides, and, 
in fact, wind up the session with them. 


Be in Your Place. 

Huddersfield Naturalist апа Photographic Society 
always issue a strong syllabus of events, but as they 
also include every other '* ology "' it would be only fair 
to compare the syllabus by extracting the photographic 
items. Even then it is a success, thanks to their 
association with the Yorkshire Photographic Federa- 
tion. It will provide many bright subjects for the dull 
evenings of winter at Huddersfield. The council 
remind the members that as the lecturers in manv 
instances come from a distance, at great personal 
inconvenience, it is due to them that the members 
should be in their places at the advertised hour of 
opening. Other societies, also take note. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, October 23, Mr. С. H. E. West, Е.5.1., will give а 
lecture entitled “ From Bayonne to Avignon." 


On Friday, 
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26th, Mr. Henry W. Bennett will lecture on '' Decoration in 


Gothic Architecture.” 
will give an hour's talk about the domestic fly. 


On October 3oth Dr. G. H. Rodman 
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Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 

novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. М. are invited 

Tad for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 

UOTE "Му Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
ы апа photographs. 


AN APPARATUS FOR CUTTING 
PLATES. 


EADERS of THE A. P. who, following 

a recent suggestion made in the 
journal, wish to effect economy by cutting 
up half-plates for vest-pocket cameras 
instead of buying the smaller size, may 
be interested in the following apparatus, 
which greatly facilitates the process and 
makes it possible to cut up plates in 
complete darkness if necessary. 

The size described is intended for use in 
cutting up half-plates into six plates 
44 by бст. (1% by 2j, in.), or eight plates 
1% by 2} in., but could, of course, be 
made for any other size. 

Procure a flat piece of wood 71 by 51. 
and r in. thick. On this nail a piece of 
thin wood (cigar-box wood answers 
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admirably), cut to the size and shape 
shown in fig. 2. Strips of thin wood 4 in. 
wide are then nailed on at D and E, as 
shown in fig. 1, and a third piece 2 by 21 in. 
at F. Two pieces of thick flapnnel or 
other soft material are then cut and glued 
on to the board at А, В and C, the piece 
covering B and C being turned over the 
edge of the board. This is to prevent 
abrasion of the film, and minimise the 


risk of breaking the glass if too much 
pressure is used on the glass-cutter. 
Finally two pieces of wood аге cut out, 
one 6 in. long and about 1§ in. wide if 
plates 1? in. wide are to be cut, or I} in. 
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3% 
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wide if plates 1§ in. are to be cut ; and the 
other about 3 in. long and 2} in. wide. 
These are to serve as rulers when cutting 
the glass, and their exact width depends 
on the distance between the diamond or 
wheel of the glass-cutter and the edge of 
the tool. 

In using the apparatus the plate is 
placed film downwards on A, and the 
narrower ruler placed on it. Both are then 
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pressed up against D and the plate cut 
along the edge of the ruler with a glass- 
cutter. The plate is then moved on to 
B, and pressed up against A, which brings 
the scratch made by the glass-cutter just 
over the edge of the board. The plate is 
then broken by pressing the projecting 
part of it downwards. Тһе operation is 
repeated with the larger portion of the 
plate till four long strips are obtained. 
Each of these is then cut as before, using 
the wider ruler, and broken on C. 


R. H. R. 
SoS 
COVER-GLASSES FOR LANTERN 
PLATES. 
HOSE who practise lantern-slide 


making have the question of cover- 
glasses to consider. True, spoilt lantern 
plates will answer, but these are often 
limited in number. 

Now, the negatives for which we have 
no further use, when cleaned, will serve. 
A slide is 3} by 31. and a quarter-plate 
3} by 4}, so that by cutting an inch off 
we have the cover glass left. 

But an accurate and secure method 
of holding and cutting the glass is essen- 
tial, and when a number are to be con- 
verted it is advisable and quicker to 
make a gauge for the purpose. 

The plan and sections herewith show 
а simple method of cutting, with the 
certainty of its being uniform. 

Mahogany is the best wood to use, 
but any hard wood or even deal will do. 

On the board A, 8 by 4} by { in. is 
screwed a stop B, 8 by 4 by fin. Next 
prepare block D, 3} by 2% Бу” in. 
and screw it with four screws to board А. 
first inserting а piece of cardboard 
3% by з{ in. between them, but not going 
under stop B. 

Now prepare strip C, 7% by § by f; in. 
and screw it through the cardboard to 
board A, as shown. 

There will then be a space of about 
ін in. between the four-inch length of C 
and the board A, as in fig. 4. 

Under this the glass is slipped, and 
pressed against the strip B and block D. 
The strip C is the guide for the cutter, 
and the precise distance from B depends 
upon the cutter used, and must be 
34 in. less the distance of the edge of 
wheel from side of holder; in my case 
this is |, in. Nine roundhead § in. 
No. 4 screws are needed, and the holes 
must be bored. J. D. W. 
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Э AST week we got 
Wy) our negative right 
for enlarging as 
far as any reduc- 
tion or intensifi- 
cation might be 
necessary. Before 
proceeding to en- 
large, however, we 
may examine it for defects which can 
be touched out with brush or pencil. 
As anything we may do in this way 
will be enlarged just as the picture is, 
we must take great care to do as little 
as possible and to do that little with 
great accuracy. Work must be done 
on some form of retouching desk, which 
must be absolutely firm and steady, 
or it will not be possible to touch the 
right places with precision. This desk 
should be so arranged that no light 
reaches the eyes except what comes 
through the negative, and it is often a 
good plan to keep most of the negative 
covered up to avoid a glare of light 
into the eyes. Early attempts should 
go no further than spotting out pin- 
holes and any small defects such as 
sometimes occur in the plate, leaving 
irregularly shaped transparent patches. 
When a good deal of practice has been 
had in this way, little additional 
touches with the pencil on high lights 
and the scraper on shadows may be 
attempted, always remembering that 
these touches will be more prominent 
in the enlargement. 

Now, how shall we set about the 
spotting ? We must aim at filling in 
the spot or defect so that it will not 
show at all. That is, we must apply 
paint or pencil in such a way that it 
will look like the other parts of the 
image. This is done by a sort of 
stipple; that is, a series of dots placed 
close together, the depth of the patch 
of work depending on the blackness or 
greyness of the individual dots. If 
we use paint we shall need a tube of 
ivory-black water colour, a couple of 
small sable brushes, and а saucer or 
other palette, and a glass with a little 
water init. It is always safer to have 
only about an ounce of water, because 
if the glass gets overturned a small 
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volume does little damage, and it is 
always enough for cleaning the brushes. 

When using water colour the com- 
mon mistake is to have too much 
colour in the brush and to have it too 
wet. Remember the secret is, tiny 
dry touches or dabs, each put on with 
the tip of the brush. It is not necessary 
to squeeze out colour, but a little 
touch may be taken from the tube 
with the tip of the brush and spread 
on the saucer. Part of it should be 
thinned down a little to a grey tone 
and allowed to dry. Having a dry, 
clean brush, just moisten the tip of it, 
either on a spot of water placed on 
the palette, or at the lips, and take 
up a little paint. If the spot is ina 
dense part of the negative take it 
from a fairly thick black place ; if it 
is a half-tone, from a place where the 
paint has been worked down. Go 
straight from the palette to the nega- 
tive, so that the paint has no chance 
to dry completely. If the pinhole is a 
small one, it is probable that one 
touch will fill it completely, and the 
spot will vanish as by magic; if a 
fairly large area has to be filled in, 
such an area say, as the letter “о” 
of this type, a good many touches will 
be needed. Do not put them too 
close together, and do not look too 
close to the negative, or the spot as 
a whole will be made too dark. It 
is only by working with the eye at a 
good distance from the negative that 
a general matching of tone can be 
accomplished. 

For some of the shadow tones, that 
is the places where the paint would 
have to be very pale indeed, it is often 
easier to work with a lead pencil. 
Probably an HB pencil is as useful 
as any for all-round work; it should 
be sharpened to a long fine point, 
the lead being exposed for at least an 
inch and then tapered nicely on a sand- 
paper block such as any artist’s 
colourman will supply. To enable us 
to get a pencil mark on the film, 
which is too smooth to take the lead, 
we must use retouching medium. 
This coats the film with something 
slightly sticky, or “tacky” as it is 
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called, and also slightly rough. There 
are various brands, but all are good 
and will answer well if used in the 
right way. A little dab must be put 
on the film and then rubbed over with 
a bit of silk rag stretched over one 
finger. The aim is not to rub it off 
but to spread it evenly and very 
thinly, and to leave it without any 
trace of shininess or varnished appear- 
ance. The edges particularly must 
be rubbed so as to soften them off, 
or they will show in the enlargement. 
When the medium has been satis- 
factorily applied, lay the negative on 
the desk, and holding the pencil as 
lightly as possible make some short 
strokes across the blemish, the strokes 
running in all directions. Keep the 
head well back, say a foot from the 
negative, and continue these short 
strokes until the patch disappears, 
which means that it has been all filled 
up. Do not be too anxious to see the 
marks you are making. If you touch 
lightly enough, each separate mark 
should be almost invisible. It is 
the aggregate effect you want, not the 
individual strokes. Very often defects 
in the sky may be removed in this way, 
whereas spotting with paint would 
mean a great deal of work on the prints 
or enlargements afterwards. For 
lantern-slide work also it is very 
important that this work of spotting 
should be done with the greatest 
nicety. Sometimes instead of making 
strokes with the pencil it is better to 
make dots, holding the pencil quite 
perpendicular to the film of the nega- 
tive, and tapping the film with the 
pencil point. If this is nicely done the 
work will show less than work done in 
strokes, because minute dots better 
represent the texture of the actual 
image, this image being composed of 
tiny granules of black metallic silver 
embedded in the gelatine. 

As a general rule, negatives required 
for enlarging should have as tittle 
done to them as possible. Where a 
subject requires a deal of hand work 
it is usually better to make a large 
transparency or a big paper enlarge- 
ment. Work upon this with as much 
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reserve as possible, and copy to any 
desired size for the new negative. This 
gives the advantage that whatever 
touching up is done is not enlarged 
on the final result. 

Assuming, now, that our negative 
is as perfect as we can make it, both 
by chemical and manipulative means, 
we must still attend to one or two 
details before we are ready to expose 
our bromide paper. The back of the 
negative will have been cleaned before 
retouching, but it may need another 
polish up. If it is a film negative it will 
need to be sandwiched between two 
pieces of carefuly selected glass, so 
that it is held absolutely flat. We have 
always found it necessary to use a sheet 
of finely ground glass between the 
light and the condenser, whenever 
any work has been done to the nega- 
tive, as if the “ point of light” so 
beloved of the theorists and which is 
supposed to enable such marvellous 
definition to be obtained, is employed 
without the ground glass, every touch 
of medium or pencil is likely to show 
up quite painfully on the enlargement. 
The definition is there all right, but 
mostly noticeable where it is not 
wanted. It is, of course, possible 
to get quite crisp definition from any 
sharp negative when the ground glass 
is used, and in fact the average person 
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would not know which was which 
of two enlargements, one made with 
and the other without ground glass 
between light and condenser, assum- 
ing a perfectly clean and un- 
touched negative were employed for 
the test. 

There is one little detail of much 
importance if clean bright enlarge- 
ments are wanted, and that is the 
proper masking of the negative. 1% 
must be remembered that when we are 
printing, the paper is pressed closely 
against the negative, and any light 
passing through clear margins has 
practically no chance of spreading to 
other parts of the picture. But when 
we are enlarging, the light is passing 
in beams from the lens to the paper on 
the easel, and anything which scatters 
the light of these beams will produce 
a fogginess all over the enlargement. 
There usually is a little something 
between lens and easel, in the form of 
dust particles in the air, and while 
we avoid this as much as possible by 
keeping the room clean and doing 
nothing to stir up dust, it is a factor 
we must always reckon with. The less 
we illuminate this dust the better, of 
course. If the negative is put into 
the lantern with clean margins round 
it we shall be illuminating a great deal 
of air and dust quite unnecessarily. 


THE SALON. 


NOTE ON SOME OF THE 


FOREIGN WORK. 
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Some careless or thoughtless workers 
will put a 3} by 23 film between two 
quarter-plate glasses, leaving the space 
of nearly half an inch all round quite 
clean glass! This will always lead to 
disappointment. We go further even, 
and if we only want a bit of the nega- 
tive we cut a mask out of black paper 
which will just show the required bit. 
It is not at all difficult to do this; а 
sharp-pointed penknife, a set-square, a 
sheet of strawboard and a sheet of 
black or red paper from a box of plates 
or packet of paper are all we need. 
First make the opening the required 
size, then attach the negative with one 
or two touches of paste on the glass 
side, and after allowing to dry trim 
off the superfluous edges. 

Sometimes one only decides how 
much of the subject one requires after 
seeing the image enlarged on the easel, 
but this may still be done, for it only 
takes a minute or two to prepare such 
a mask as is required. Of course, if it 
is wished to have an enlargement 
with quite clean margins and sharp 
edges to the picture itself, another 
mask of card will be cut and pinned 
over the bromide paper on the easel. 
But such a mask does not absolve 
us from the work of masking the пера- 
tive down to show only what is 
required. 


T happened unavoidably that in our recent notes on the 

Salon we were unable to mention a number of works that 
really deserved attention. In view of the close examination 
given by visitors to the walls, however, it may be said with 
confidence that none of the four hundred exhibits has missed 
its meed of appreciation. It would especially have been fitting, 
if space had permitted, for our notices to have extended to 
individual recognition of the obligation due to those who sent 
in works from foreign countries. Not the least interesting of 
these contributors is Dr. Н. B. Goodwin, who has done much 
towards promoting a zealous movement among Scandinavian 
photographers, and whose half-dozen prints were a valuable 


addition to the show. Three works by Ivor Nordlund also further 


exemplified the admirable spirit actuating Swedish pictorialists. 

Dutch exhibitors also added materially to the strength of 
the collection, particularly in a representative batch of five of 
the characteristic productions of R. Polak. He is one of the 
photographers whose distinctive manner and fine technique 
jitish amateurs are content to admire without hoping to 
emulate, and their admiration was freely given to the breadth 
and fine detail of his ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady Seated,'' which reflects 
the feeling of an old Dutch master. Acknowledgment is also 
due to the support of other Dutch exhibitors, namely, B. F. 
Eilers, F. |. Huysser, and А. S. Weinberg. 

Excellent work came from Japan in the three examples by 
Н. Yahagi, of which “Нег Grandmother,” with its artistic 
simplicity of arrangement and its quiet but decided indications 
of character in the two figures, was especially admired. Men 
tion of the clever work of Mr. С. Crowther should not be omitted. 


In spite of the war, Italy was able to send some notable prints 
by S. Bricarelli and M. Heiskell. These were very welcome, 
and, remembering the vital relations now established with 
Italy, everyone must hope for a more comprehensive representa- 
tion of that country next year, when thoughts, it may be hoped, 
will again be directed to the arts of peace. 

The Spanish work by ). О. Echague and A. Victory, and the 
Danish example by W. Truelsen were a further help to the 
diversity and interest of the show; and the contributions of 
Mr. С. Macnamara, of Canada, and Mr. C. Mamlouk, of Alex- 
andria, were the more acceptable for their illustration of typical 
scenes and people of the countries of their origin. 

With the substantial aid from America, which was the sub- 
ject of a special review, the show, considering the disabilities 
of the times, was surprisingly representative of the worldwide 
advance of artistic camera work, and gave evidence of a high 
standard maintained through the stress of war. 

Thus, apart from the immediate success attained, the show 
had a pleasing significance in justifying confidence in flourishing 
and uninterrupted progress when the great body of photo- 
graphers engaged in patriotic duties are free to resume their 
former efforts, and doubtless to improve on them in the joy 
of getting back to their work. Some must remain only as an 
inspiration and a memory, and among them it is sad to have to 
include a worker of such sensitive feeling as Mr. J. D. Stephen, 
whose tender and atmospheric scene, ' The Silent Snow Pos- 
sessed the Earth,” testified to an imaginative vision and power 
of treatment that might have led to greater things. His good 
work and gallant end will be kept in remembrance. 
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Stuck Print. 
Can you tell me how to remove a print stuck 
to the negative without injuring the negative, 
and will the P.O.P. print injure the negative ? 
H. R. (Lambeth). 
Soak the negative and print in cold 
water until the paper comes away easily. 
Very likely you will then fmd that the 
part of the negative which stuck to the 
glass now shows a stain. This you will 
not find easy to remove. The best thing to 
try first is prolonged soaking in a 20 per 
cent. solution of hypo. It may take 
several hours or days, but often—not 
always—it does the trick. Keep the 
dish containing negative and hypo solu- 
tion covered up from light. This failing, 
try the following : (A) Water 1 oz., am- 
monium sulphocyanide 15 gr. (B) Water 
I о2., nitric acid 15 minims. Mix A апа 
B, immerse the negative, rock the dish 
frequently, lightly rub the stained part 
with a tuft of cotton wool. As soon as the 
stain is removed wash the negative 
thoroughly. 


Storing Camera. 
When the camera is put away during bad-light 
season how should the tension on shutter be 
relieved ? K. K. (Barrow-in-Furness). 
Set the shutter-speed indicator to the 
lowest speed indicated. Store in a cool, 
dry place. 


Lens. 
Is there any difference in using the front or 
back half of an eight-incn symmetrical lens ? 
Is there any rule as to the exposures ? ctc. 


A. E. R. (Battersca). 


The back and front components of a 
symmetrical lens are practically the same 
equivalent focal length, so give the same 
size or scale of image. Both may show 
some very slight distortion, which is not 
easily seen unless special means are taken 
to display it, so it may be neglected. If 
your camera bellows permits you using the 
back half, i.e. with the stop in front, this 
is advisable. Тһе focal length of each 
single component is about double that of 
the complete lens, so the exposure with a 
single component is quadrupled. That is 
to sav, if, for example, a one-inch diame- 
ter stop and a complete eight-inch lens 
requires three seconds, then with the same 
one-inch stop and either single component 
(of double focal length) the equivalent 
exposure would be four times three, i.e. 
twelve seconds, exposure. 


Print Blisters. 
I enclose portion of print showing blisters, etc. 
H. C. (Levenshulme). 
Blisters usually point to one of two 
causes, i.e. change of temperature, or 
density. For instance, fixing a print in an 
icy-cold, freshly made up hypo solution, 
and then passing the print into tepid or, 
comparatively speaking, warmer water. 
All solutions should be as far as possible 
at about the same temperature. The other 
cause (density change) may be using a 
strong and dense solution, hypo, еіс., 
and transferring the print to plain water 
or vice versa. “ One-in-eight " hypo is 
not likely to give trouble—in your case. 
Therefore we suspect a change of tem- 
perature. It will pay you to invest in a 
cheap (ris. thermometer. Water, plain 
and plenty, is the best hypo eliminator. 
If you do use anything else, that in its 
turn has to be washed out. 
Enlarger. 
I understand that when the focal length of 
condenser is such that the illuminant has to 
be near the condenser there is a gain, etc. 
A. J. (Burnley). 
We fail to see how this plan offers any 
substantial advantage, beyond saving of 
space perhaps. The nearer the illuminant, 
the greater the danger of cracking from 
heat, also the greater the difference of 
distance, and so of illumination between 
the central and peripheral parts of the 
lens surface. The longer the focal length 
the narrower the cone, and so the optical 
conditions generally are favoured.  Per- 
haps eleven inches is rather long for a 
quarter-plate, but there is no great harm 
in that, even if it means a little longer 
in the exposures. 
Retouching. 
At what distance should the eve be from the 
negative when retouching f etc. 
M. L. (Dublin). 
This is mainly a matter of personal 
comfort and convenience in connection 
with the eyesight of the worker, whether 
he has long, short, or normal sight, and 
whether he wears glasses. Keep your eye 
as far away from—not as near to—the 
negative as you can for comfortable and 
at the same time sharp vision. Begin by 
working out mechanical defects, e.g. 
dust spots, etc. Then work broadly at 
first for general effect with the eye well 
away, and finally finish or “ fine ” up as 
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far as need be. This last stage may require 
the eye to be brought a little nearer. 
General effect is more important than 
finish, which is apt to yield flatness and 
loss of flesh texture. 

Stops. 


The stops on my camera are marked all wroug 
How can I measure them? etc. 


J. W. (London, S.W.) 

Focus the lens for a distant object. 
Measure the distance of the focussing 
screen or plate to the lens stop. Call 
this the focal length of the lens. Suppose 
this, by way of example, to be 6 inches. 
Measure the diameter of a stop; sup- 
pose this to be § inch. Divide the 
focal length, 6 in. (i.e. 48 eighths) by the 
stop diameter, viz., 5 eighths; i.e., 48 + 
5-зау 9.0. You may reckon this stop 
as F/9.5. This is not a strictly accurate 
method, but it is easy and quite near 
enough for practice. 


Gaslight Prints. 

I have difficulty in getting black and white 

tones on gaslight papers, etc. 

T. H. (Blyth). 
Warm tones generally point to slow 

development with full exposure and a slow- 
acting developer. The slowing of the 
developer may be due to its being dilute 
(weak) or deteriorated through age. 
Excess of bromide is apt to impart a 
greenish tinge. Try a freshly made up 
developer of normal strength, viz. т Rytol 
tablet, т Rytol accelerator, and 2 to 2} oz. 
wa er. 
Lenses. 

Can you tell me where I can get a pair of un- 

mounted achromatic lenses of about ten inches 

focallength ? etc. R. M. J. (Dublin). 

You are not very likely to get these 

second-hand. Perhaps you might buy 
cheaply second-hand a nameless R.R. 
lens, of say five to six inches focal length. 
Each component would be about the 
focal length you quote. Removing the 
lenses from their mounts would not be 
a serious job if you did not mind spoiling 
the mounts. Otherwise you had better 
apply to some such firm as that you men- 
tion, who probably would be able to 
procure them іог you in the course of 
time. ° 
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Тһе Floor Above. 

The R. P. S. exhibition strikes me as a very interesting dis 
play, though it 1s still a little difficult to see the wherefore of 
the distinction between the pictorial and the scientific sections 
in some instances. Perhaps the technical is intended for the 
throw-outs of the pictorial, and the pictorial for the left-overs 
of the technical. This time these sections are on different 
levels; the Suffolk Street Galleries used to keep them all on 
one, so that there could be no jealousy, but at Russell Square 
the exhibition is on three floors, and the technical things are 
poked away on the uppermost. In that high abode will be 
found the hairs of the hollyhock, and the dregs of the Milky 
Way, and the feet of the spider. This may imply that technical 
photography is necessarily nearer heaven than pictorialism, 
orit may, on the contrary, mean that should a bomb be dropped 
in Russell Square— which all the angels forbid !—the purely 
scientific things will catch it first, while there will be just a 
chance of saving the bromoil transfers. 


mia, 
УУ 


Frames and Ғапсіея. 


I find the miscellaneousness of the frames a little irritating. 
Many of the works have no frames at all, a few have frames 
hardly thicker than wire. Some of the frames are of light 
wood, others of dark; one or two, indeed, are so black that 
they give the picture the appearance of being in mourning ; 
others, again, are in a brown study. Some are plain, and 
others corrugated and crinkled. But the diversity has rather 
an unpleasing effect, though one must not be critical on small 
points in the case of an exhibition where you have not to sport 
your shillings. Other things to note are the fewness of those 
pictorial works which have even the remotest connection with 
the war—hardly more than one in a hundred—the general 
smallness of size adopted, and the fact that you can count the 
pictures which are not British to the backbone on the fingers 
of your two hands. Also the remarkable difference in the 
value placed upon them between Autochrome (No. 256) which 
is priced at half a crown, and Autochrome (No. 261) which is 
priced at ten guineas. Will the Government step in and control 
prices ? 


Alas! Poor Yorick. 


The work in the whole exhibition which halted me longest 
and most haunted me afterwards was the stereoscopic picture 
of a skull. I never knew that an empty head could have so 
much in it. I have seen skulls previously ; in fact, the other 
night I sat next to a whole dangling skeleton at the College of 
Ambulance for an hour and was moved to no reflections, mourn- 
ful or otherwise. But when you have, as here in the stereo- 
scope, a direct anterior view of the skull right through the 
orbits to the other end of the brain pan, it is calculated to turn 
you into a philosopher on the spot. All illuminated and pro- 
jected as only a stereoscopic transparency can be, it is some- 
thing to look at and think over. You stare at those holes 
which eyes did once inhabit, and that promontory of a nose 
which evidently was extremely pugnacious, and recall with a 
shudder that possibly the original possessor was someone next 
to whom yousatonceinatramcar. Andina few more years 


The Other Nudes. 


I recommend a study of this skull before proceeding to the 
two or three eminently respectable nudes which appear in the 
pictorial section. Nature in undress is an unlovely thing, and 
I am not sure that the human anatomy is much better, conven- 
tionalised though it is. I can never quite understand, either, 
why it is that nudes almost always think it necessary to assume 
so uncomfortable a position, standing on tiptoe, for instance, 
or maintaining a pose which gives you the cramp to look at 
them. It is only nude figures that do this sort of thing. Evi- 
dently clothes are divinely intended for the promotion of rest- 
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fulness zd ease of mind and body, and it is 


for the photogr: apher to make the best of them. 


Hustle for You. 


By all accounts our American kith and kin are doing some 
magnificent business in the way of war preparation, for which 
they will leave the world their debtors, but I no longer wonder 
at their general push and go when I read the programme of the 
photographic conventions across the water. One of these bas 
just come into my hands, and it is truly a diary of hustle. Every 
half-hour throughout the day is allocated its subject, from 
10.30 in the morning until 8 in the evening, when, in order to 
stop all further frivolity, the insatiable people give themselves 
over to a dance. It is the same next day; every half-hour 
has its burden and its delight. The women have charge for 
one half-hour; another is devoted to the photographer in his 
business, another to Pirie Macdonald, another to enlarging. 
But it is the half-hour which starts at 2 p.m. that startles mc. 


At two o'clock the item on the programme simply is: ‘‘ Stop 
and watch yourselves go Ьу.” 
Time Limit. 

No bores are permitted at American conventions. In the 


programme for another gathering, every half-hour once again 
is appropriated to its task, whether background work, or studio 
advertising, or—think of this—a half-hour for two-minute 
talks round the table, each man to tell something he has found 
useful in his work. lt must be something prodigious which 
can be told in two minutes. After this tremendous hum comes 
the announcement, '' The rest of the afternoon will be spent 
in an auto ride." Much joy to them! And this is the parting 
word to the Conventioners at the foot of the bill: '' Don't 
forget to bring prints from the negatives you made at Bill's, 
and bring your best picture for the Roast." Whether it is 
“ Ole ВІ” or not I cannot say, but the Roast has a familiar 
sound. 


A Process-ion of Horror. 


No. 83 at the R. P. S. exhibition is '" Head of a Baby. (Gase 
light). 
What frightfulness can I discern— 
Some tiny lad or lass 
With downy noddle left to burn 
Awhile above the gas! 


And what of this, sir, if you please, 
'" A Grandfather ” in Ой”? 
Ману such cruelties as these 
Will make me also boil. 


And this, though p'rhaps a minor thing, 
“Тһе Butterfly ” in “ Gum ’" ! 

Why clog the creature on the wing, 
And still its gentle hum ? 


And is there need our nerves to shake, 
And make us like to flop, 

With this— there can be no mistake— 
“ The Tower of London. РОР”? 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 8 апа 10. 
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An evening of pouring rain did not deter a surprisingly 
‘large number from assembling for the annual Affiliation 
night at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
exhibition. Mr. T. H. B. Scott had engaged 
to give a critique of the lantern slides sent 
in for competition, both the .pictorial 
.and the scientific, but of the latter he scemed to fight 
:shy at the last moment, contenting himself with naming 
tthe weird diatoms and streptococci, without presuming 
Xo criticise them. His remarks on the pictorial slides, 
while never, as he said, of an analytical and vivisec- 
tional character, were certainly helpful and occasionally 
humorous. One notes that, in spite of adverse condi- 
tions, landscape, occasionally with figures, is still far 
and away the favourite subject among Afhliation 
workers, neither architecture nor portraits coming 
anywhere near it for popularity. А few societies, like 
Hackney and Rotherham and the Borough Polytechnic, 
are particularly active in Afhliation competitions, 
and their entries are not only numerous but of a high 
standard ; on the other hand, there are large numbers of 
affiliated societies of which one never seems to hear. 
Whether this is due to the war or to mere leck of 
vitality, it is difficult to say. Possibly both. 

| | + 

This question of seeing things in different ways we 

touched upon in a recent paragraph on “ Mass and 
; Detail.” We then dismissed the 
SEEING THINGS AS. different mental conditions of mid- 
THEY ARE NOT. day and midnight, but such sub- 

jective conditions can never be 

eliminated. They affect the same individual differently 
at different times, and, of course, they vary with the 
individual. It is the expression of subjective outlook 
or vision that gives us works of art. These subjective 
effects are not only connected with the eye. Dying 
people often hear sweet strains of music or the singing of 
angels, a thing frequently mentioned in old monkish 
chronicles. Our soldiers at a time of great strain and 
physical exhaustion from lack of food saw the angels of 
Mons. Having and secing appear to be the senses most 
affected subjectively, though touch and taste are not 
unaffected. Drugs, as well as weakness, fatigue and 
suffering will produce these effects of deception, and 
probably many works of art of a highly imaginative 


‘RED BOOK 
NIGHT. 
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kind owe their inspiration to drugs. The effect of the 
long-continued excessive use of alcohol as affecting vision 
is quite commonly known. А scientist recently stated 
that in periods of exhaustion, etc., the brain is inade- 
quately supplied with blood, and further the blood is 
poisoned with fatigue products, and these stimulate 
the nerve centres of hearing and sight so that the impres- 
sions on the mind are as real as though some external 
object produced these impressions. It is, in fact, as 
though someone tapped the telephone wires somewhere 
and transmitted a message. Perhaps the commonest 
instance is furnished by a liverish attack and headache, 
when the sufferer sees things looking yellow, sees black 
specks in the air, and all objects vibrating as though 
under the influence of heated air. 


We came across the sentence recently in an American 
book of travel, “ We were booted out with our kodaks."' 
_ The verb “ booted ” certainly strikes freshly 
“spoorep in such a connection. It has always been 
OUT." а little difficult to describe the taking into 
action (so to speak) of a camera. To say 

that one went out “carrying a camera ” is feeble, 
suggesting merely that the camera is a passive thing, 
like one's purse or one's handkerchief, whereas it may 
be actually the reason for the whole excursion. Then 
it is very common to say that a man was “ armed with 
a camera," but that implies that the camera is an 
aggressive weapon, whereas it is generally pacific. 
Some word is wanted to suggest action and adventure 
and readiness for emergencies, while at the same time 
stopping short of offensive equipment. The Americans 
have hit upon the word “ booted," which does, somehow, 
suggest alertness, purpose, and determination; in 
addition to which, both boot and camera are leathery ! 
But perhaps some reader can think of a term which is 
better. In the meantime we may add that the context 
of the sentence referred to above did not indicate that 
the authors were ''kicked out." The expression 
“ booted out” has, we believe, occasionally been used 


in this conuection. | 


The colouring of lantern slides, when carried out with 
taste and discretion, does undoubtedly add greatly 
| to the charm of a lantern display, 
but even in the most skilful hands 
it is less satisfying in some classes 
of subjects than in others. We 
have seen comparatively few coloured landscapes which 
struck us as successful. The colours of the landscape . 
are rarely to be taken captive by the worker with a 
brush on a small square of glass. But it is otherwise 
with architecture and with costumes, which often yield 
their artificial colouring quite freely to this method. 
Mr. E. W. Mellor, F.R.G.S., who lectured before the 
Royal Photographic Society the other evening on the 
temples of southern India, illustrated his talk with 
lantern slides all of which had been carefully and 
delicately coloured, and they managed to convey the 
glowing hues of Indian life and art in such a way that 
the mere monochrome rendering seemed flat and stale 
beside them. But in this instance the fine colouring 
was united to great skill and boldness in the original 
selection, and the barbaric character of the subjects 
greatly helped in the effect. 


COLOURED 
LANTERN SLIDES. 
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T the present time 
the already great 
popularity of bro- 
mide paper as a printing medium 
appears to be steadily increasing, 
and one is quite safe in saying 
that practically all the brands now 
on the market made by the leading manufacturers 
are both reliable and capable of giving results of 
very high quality in the hands of all classes of photo- 
graphers. The beginner can depend upon obtaining 
a satisfactory print with a minimum of trouble, while the 
advanced worker and the professional can also secure the 
best results desirable with exactly the same materials. 

It is, however, principally in the final stages of the 
production of the finished print that the advanced 
amateur worker and the professional are able to add an 
extra touch of quality to their pictures that the beginner 
does not generally achieve. It is a curious fact, and 
one to which attention may Бе drawn here, that 
there is a remarkable unanimity amongst the manu- 
facturers of bromide papers in one particular. It is in 
concluding the directions issued with their materials 
with the injunction as to washing the print after fixing. 
There the matter ends; the finish of the print which, 
may make or mar it, is left to the individual worker, so 
far as his knowledge permits. | | 

Nothing, for instance, is said regarding the necessity 
for removing the deposit on the surface of the print 
produced by the matter held in suspension in the tap 
water in certain districts. The volume of this 15 
frequently very apparent on negatives, and all are 
aware of the importance of clearing this off with cotton 
wool before standing up to dry. | 

Owing to the more grainy surface of the paper, this 
deposit does not catch the eye as on the plate, but it 
is there all the same, and may be removed while wet, 
as in the case of negatives, although some prefer to defer 
the operation until the prints are dry and straightened 

out before trimming and mounting. 

When a tuft of cotton wool is moistened—not soaked— 
with methylated spirit and rubbed vigorously over the 
dry print, the dirty condition of the wool soon shows 
that this little operation is by no means superfluous, 
and a clean face having been exposed the rubbing should 
be continued until it remains unsoiled under a moderate 
pressure. By bearing more heavily, апу: particular 
part may be lightened by a partial removal of the silver 
deposit. Rough-surface papers need more gentle treat- 
ment than smooth. | | 

A small bottle containing equal parts of olive oil 
and turpentine should, along with the methylated spirit, 
be the invariable companion of the mountant jar, 
and a few light touches of this applied with cotton 
wool, spread evenly over the entire surface of the print, 
which is then polished with a soft cloth, will considerably 
enhance its depth and transparency and leave it ready 
jor trimming, mounting, and, if necessary, framing. 


It 15 this depth and lustre іп the surface of matt 
bromide prints that is the charm of many exhibition 
pictures and the despair of the beginner. А number of 
methods, in addition to the one mentioned above 
have been put forward from time to time for the finishing · 
of bromide prints, so that the final picture retains 
some of the “luscious " appearance which is visible 
when the print is still surface wet. 

When, in addition to obtaining a certain amount of 
lustre (no! shininess or glossiness), it is possible to 
modify certain of the tones in the picture and assist 
in pulling the composition together and yet show no 
signs of hand work, the ideal method of control appears 
to be arrived at. 

A widely used method among professional workers 
is that in which the alteration of tones is brought about 
by the application of finely powdered graphite or 
stumping chalk to the entire surface of the dry print 
with a wad of cotton wool, so that a thin grey veil of 
tone covers the entire image. High lights are then 
touched up and backgrounds softened, etc., with the 
aid of a piece of soft indiarubber, and the shadows are 
strengthened by the addition of further graphite or 
stumping chalk applied with a leather or paper stump, 
or the finger-tip covered with a picce of rag. When 
spotty high lights and weak shadows have thus been 
adjusted and the desired result obtained, the surface 
of the enlargement or print is held over the steam issuing 
from the spout of a kettle of boiling water. Care should 
be taken not to hold it too near, or to allow the steam 
to act upon one particular part, lest the heat should 
harm the gelatine. As a safeguard it is wise to move 
the print continually to and fro. By this means not 
only is a satisfactory lustre given to the print, but the 
" working up"' is apparently incorporated and fixed 
in the gelatine so that it cannot be subsequently moved, 
and when well done it is difficult to detect the presence 
of hand work at all in the final print. 

Bromide chalks or pencils as supplied by dealers can 
also be used with effect. Тһе entire surface of the 
print is lightly sketched over with a loose, free touch— 
strengthening shadows and outlines where necessary. 
This is very suitable for astrong portrait subject, but, 
needless to s3y, a fair knowledge of drawing is an advan- 
tage to secure the most successful results. Тһе pencil 
work is fixed Бу the steam method mentioned above . 

Another method, and one that has become very 
popular of late, is the use of ordinary artists’ megilp 
(or a mixture of turpentine, linseed oil and copal varnish), 
which is rubbed over the entire surface of the print— 
thinning with turpentine, if necessary. А little ordinary 
artists' oil colour can then be added to the medium 
to strengthen shadows or to tone down high lights. 
This is applied with a small wad of linen. The print 
should be placed to dry in a warm current of air free 
from dust, and when dry the picture has that particu- 
larly rich and juicy appearance in the shadows which is 
so much sought after. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 
IN WAR TIME. 


FROM A SECRETARY’S NOTE-BOQK. 


A recent number of this journal contained 
an article giving many useful hints for in- 
creasing the interest in photographic societies, 
and while many of these hints have already 
been acted upon in our society with perfect 
success, we are anxious to put others into 
practice. Many more suggestions could be 
offered, but the following ideas, all of which 
have proved successful in the North, are sub- 
- mitted in the hope that members of other societies may іп- 
crease their membership, attendance, and interest. 


OBTAINING NEW MEMBERS. 


A chat with the leading dealers in the district confirmed the 
impression that many camera purchasers never became photo- 
graphers. A large proportion of these would-be camera artists 
evidently thought that button-pressing was the only lesson 
to be learned in order to turn out pictures. Beginners’ classes 
were organised and advertised ; the dealers were asked to inform 
their customers about them, and the advanced workers of the 
club were each asked to take one class. Beginners already 
members of the club were allowed to join the classes at half 
fees, and members of the classes became members of the club at 
a reduced subscription. The experiment has been so successful 
that it has been decided to continue with even more vigour. 

Having increased the membership, the next problem is to 
discover some plan to keep the new members, and to ensure 
a good attendance at meetings. The social intimacy at the 
classes leads them to expect the same at the meetings, and a 
word in season to the older members of the club goes a long way. 
As the writer of the article mentioned above insisted, the social 
element in a photographic society determines its prosperity. 
Anything which will further this should be seized upon. Our 
members are allowed to smoke, they bring their friends with 
them regularly, and the first lecture of the season is open to 
the photographic public of the district. This last brings us 
new members, and gives an added interest in the season’s work 
to the members themselves, besides rejoicing the heart of the 
lecturer (for there are few who like to lecture to empty chairs). 

At the commencement of the season each member is given a 
postcard on which is printed a large selection of subjects suitable 
for lectures and demonstrations. These are marked to show 
the half-dozen or so subjects most interesting to the member 
concerned, and any other subject fancied is added to the list, 
which is then posted to the secretary. A digest of the returns 
is made, and, if possible, the subjects most popular are arranged 
for among the advanced workers for the latter half of the session. 
We find that lectures and demonstrations given by our own 
members are more appreciated than those by outsiders, with 
one exception. One or two of our best workers volunteer each 
year to lecture to a club in one or other of the neighbouring towns 
in exchange for a lecture from one of their members. These 
nights are always popular. 

We encourage all our members to be workers, and with that 
in view all are members of the working committee. Тһе secre- 
tary calls on their services freely, and by experience has found 
that good fellowship prevails, and so far he has never had a 
refusal when work was to be done. 

In the same town we have a flourishing art society, and 
their members have an open invitation to all our meetings. 
They extend the same privilege to us, and both societies benefit 
by the association of our different points of view. This year 
we held a joint exhibition, and this was a greater success even 
than we had anticipated. 

Many other points might be mentioned, but in conclusion 
a reference to the organisation of social functions, such as 
exhibitions and whist drives, should be made. Ап organiser, 
a man with a personality, should be asked to arrange all details, 
and should be allowed a free hand. If he is the right man, he 
will have no difficulty in selecting helpers who will help, neither 
will he be afraid of work himself. Most societies are content 
to elect a secretary and a committee at the general meeting, 
and then delight to '' grouse ” at the next meeting. А suc- 
cessful society depends, not on its officials, but on its members. 
И they are enthusiastic, the success of the society is assured, 
and it should be insisted that only active members be allowed 
to remain members. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PYRO FOR SEPIA TONES ом GASLIGHT PaPER.—The pyro 
formula recommended some time ago by the Ansco Company 
for their “ Суко” paper сап be used successfully with ordinary 
gaslight papers, end varying tones of sepia may be readily 


obtained Тһе formula is: 

Ie EVE uoa dere d445 wr ERR AA ЗАР ЫРА ыы 180 gr. 
ЭО ШИШ. CRIM NICE Lxx oou enira vag s 3 Oz. 
Potassium ferrocyanide „оз есе 30 gr. 
WAL Gau ERE ES САС “ӘБ Ex La aas. 16 Oz. 

Bi SOE: hydrate aiid саек ыз A 60 gr. 
AEREE owe eke Sa тақа вз Seded dd 16 о2. 


For use, take і part of А, 1 part of B, and 2 parts of water, 
and add 5 to 1o drops of 10 per cent. potassium bromide solu- 
tion. The potassium ferrocyanide reduces the possibility of 
staining to a minimum.  Diluted to half strength this formula 
will give softer results.—4A. J. E. 
* * * * ж 

ACCORDING to John Burnet, who wrote a very able treatise 
on portrait painting, nothing is more important in a portrait 
than the background. In the portraits by the early Italian 
painters the backgrounds form strong contrasts both in colour 
and tone, and give the figures the appearance of being inlaid. 
Titian was the first to break away from the convention. He 
reversed the method by merging portions of his figures into 
the background, and by repeating the colours and tones of 
his portraits in their surroundings. The professional photo- 
grapher can pick up a lot of useful tips by studying Titian’s 
paintings. 

* ж ж ж ж ж ж 

HANDLING SMALL FILM NEGATIVES.—In the case of small 
roll-film negatives very few workers seem to realise that they 
may be very seriously damaged by too much handling. Every 
time a finger touches the surface of such a negative there is a 
risk of marking or adding something to the surface of the film that 
is far better away, as it has a detrimental effect upon the defini- 
tion of the picture ; and as every part of the negative in most 
cases is wanted in the picture, such markings are best avoided. 
We always handle our negatives made with a small spool-film 
camera very carefully, and then only by the edges, in order 
to prevent this possibility, and avoid trouble from unpleasant 
markings appearing in subsequent prints or enlargements. 
Only the other day when we were in the act of examining a 
number of small film negatives taken by an amateur of con- 
siderable experience we noticed a number of minute scratches 
and finger marks, and upon looking carefully into the resulting 
enlargements we traced the same fully reproduced. The 
above, though seemingly of small importance, should be noted 
by all users of small spool-film negatives, and if upon examina- 
tion of their own negatives our readers find that mentioned 
above, the films should be very carefully cleaned with a pad of 
cotton wool moistened with methylated spirit—R. M. F. 

ж ж ж ж ж 


WHEN an operator starts taking very large heads direct 
he is liable to fall into the error of using a lens of too short a 
focus. He finds that as fast as he gets one feature in focus 
another goes out of focus, and no compromise is possible except 
to produce a fuzzy negative which is sharp nowhere. He 
learns after a few failures, however, that a long-focus lens 1% 
absolutely necessary for this class of work if he wants definition 
and absence of distortion. Another frequent error in making 
large heads is under-exposure. This causes the harshness, 
which is so fatal to good results. It makes slight bleniishes 
or freckles too assertive, and prevents the shadows from being 
luminous. То secure softness and gradation in the flesh, the. 
exposure must be full, and development must not be prolonged 
or forced. It is a wise precaution to keep the developer weak 
in pyro.— P. P. 
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SELF-PORTRAITURE BY FLASHLIGHT. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P.N.” 


OW that the 

4 N long evenings 

have com- 

menced again, the amateur 
who is hard up for suitable 
models might do worse 
than try his hand at self 


portraiture by flashlight 
—either ordinary 
portraits or char- 
acter studies. The 
latter have the ad- 
vantage of combin- 
ing two hobbies. 

If the results are 
unsatisfactory (and 
there 1s no reason 
why they should be if care is taken) the experience gained 
will be valuable. 

The method I use is as follows—of course, with slight 
variations according to the subject and effect required. 
Obviously this will also apply to portraits of other people 
as well. 

In the diagram, C is the camera, 5 the sitter in an open 
doorway, D a diffuser of muslin or a dusting sheet, F the 
flashpowder, R a reflector, and B a dark background 
(e.g. dark curtains) hung a few feet behind the sitter so 
as to be out of focus. 

During the whole operation a weak light can be left 
burning in the room, so long as it does not shine direct 
on to the lens. 

The exact position and pose of the sitter are determined 
beforehand, and a candle is placed in that position and 
sharply focussed at large aperture. 

The flashpowder is now prepared and placed in position 
behind the diffuser, not too close or it may set it alight. 
The amount of powder must be determined by experiment 
and depends upon circumstances—if I gave quantities 
it might be misleading. А piece of touch-paper made by 
soaking blotting-paper in a strongish solution of potassium 
nitrate (nitre) and drying, and then cutting into strips 
about a quarter-inch wide and ten inches long (this will 
burn in about eight seconds) is placed with one end in the 
heap of flashpowder. 
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By J. F. L. WOOD. 


The pose and costume, etc., being determined, the shutter 
of the camera is opened, the end of the touch-paper ignited, 
and the position taken up as quickly as possible—five 
seconds is ample time for this. After the flash the dark- 
slide is closed and the lens capped. At this point it is 
advisable to open the windows to let out the smoke, bearing 
^ Dora ” in mind as regards lights. 

Тһе plate may now be developed while the smoke clears 
off. Development should be on the soft side with a diluted 
developer. If the exposure has been correct and a dark 
background used, the image usually appears rather quickly, 
but do not under-develop on this account; be still more 


Plan of Lighting for Flashlight Portraiture. 


careful not to over-develop, or the high lights will print 
as white paper. Under-exposure also must be guarded 
against. 

Both the pictures accompanying this article are self- 
portraits taken as described. 

“ Fantasy—A Glimpse of Hell" was taken at F/5.6 оп 
a quarter-plate with a lens of 61 in. focus about twelve 
feet from the model. 

'" Cynthia" was taken at Е/4.5 (rather a contrast to 
the above). 

Flashlight also offers a large field for experimental 
work. 


— — —— élite — — ——— 


The Camera Club (17. John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
November 1, Mr. Reginald A. Malby, F.R.P.S. will give а 
lecture entitled ' Photographic Records of a Miniature Alpine 
Garden.” 

R. P. 8. Lectures Postponed.—The secretary of the Royal 
Photographic Society writes to say that in view of the possi- 
bility of air raids while the moon is brilliant, it has been decided 
to abandon the lectures on the 3oth inst. and also on November 2. 
The society's house will be closed at 5 o'clock during the fort- 
night ending November 4. 


Lantern Slide Section of the Amateur Postal Camera Club.— 
There are vacancies in this section for a few lantern slide makers. 
Monthly circulation by post of slide box. Applications should 
be made to the hon. sec. of this section, Mr. R. H. Poole, т, 
Woodhurst Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


** Sketeh  Portraiture."—4An informative little handbook 
bearing this title has been issued by Messrs. Henry Greenwood 
and Co., of 24, Wellington Street, W.C.2. The author is J. 
Spencer Adamson, and he deals with the various methods by 
which photographic portraits can be modified and improved 
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in the production of sketch-like results. Тһе booklet is illus- 
trated, and the instructions are eminently practical. We 
commend it to the attention of our readers. It is published 
at 7d. net. 


** Chie °° Christmas Cards and Calendars.—We have received 
from Kodak, Ltd., specimens of their new series of Christmas 
mounts and calendars for photographs, and can heartily com- 
mend them to the attention of ourreaders. They are, as usual, 
neat and tasteful in design, and can be obtained in both paste-on 
and slip-in varieties. They are not expensive. We advise all 
who propose sending photographs as Christmas greetings to 
friends this year to write to Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, . 
W.C.2, for further particulars and prices. 


“ Enlarged Negatives and  Transparencies.""—Under this 
title the latest issue of the Photo- Mintature deals with practical 
methods of making enlarged negatives, and the production of 
transparencies for decorative purposes. The handbook, the 
price of which is 15., can be obtained in this country fron: 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd. 88/89, High Holborn  I.ondon. 
W.C.r. 
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Owing to war conditions and 
the consequent restrictions placed 
upon photographers, there will 
this winter be an increase of 
home work. The copying of 
line work and half-tone illustra- 
tions will probably have a large 
following. 

Now a great deal about copying 
has been written, and much infor- 
mation has been given, yet, 
: withal, it is questionable whether 
the amateur has been able to 
gather enough to enable him to 
prosecute his work with success. 
Indeed, I believe the subject of 
copying has been so treated that 
almost too much has been written, 
and that difficulties have been 
placed in the path of the ordinary worker by what I will call 
ultra-scientific theories. 

Especially is this so with regard to exposure, development, 
and plate. 

In reality —that is, in practice — these three considerations may 
be explained in a very simple and easily understood manner. 

Taking the plate first, it may have been noticed that articles 
have appeared recently in the photographic press advocating 
the use of special plates, called “ process plates." To scientific 
workers these plates are, perhaps, a necessity— very probably 
because they have not tried others; but to those who have, a 
fine-grain ordinary plate is quite equal to the process variety. 

To take one which I always use in my own work, the Imperial 
fine-grain ordinary, with a speed, according to the makers, of 
40 H. and D., and according to Watkins of 16, will be found 
quite capable of yielding a perfectly sharp rendering of line 
gubjects, with unveiled whites and blackest lines, simply by 
development, and without intensification or any other after- 
process. With half-tone work the preciseness of the rendering 
Also leaves nothing to be desired. 

I need scarcely say I have no interest whatever in the firm 
mentioned, but simply lay before the readers of this article 
my own experience, in the hope that they will be able, as I have 
been, to succeed '' right away ” at their first copying venture. 

With regard to lighting the subject, print, etc., to be copied, 
I will suppose it to be understood ; also with the matter of 
exposure, excepting to say that a '' full ” one, but not '' over,” 
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LOW-SPEED PLATES FOR COPYING. 


Special to “The A. P. 8 Р.М.” 


By SYDNEY H. CARR. 


must be given ; and this can easily be found by the use of an 
actinometer. The latitude of the plate is enormous, and when 
I say that a test like the following has proved it, I think my 
statement will be believed. 

1 copied both line and half-tone subjects: by calculation 
with meter for hight, with measurements of lens distance, and 
with regard to '' subject," I found a correct exposure to be one 
of eight seconds. I gave that, and also took two more nega- 
tives, of two and of thirty-two seconds respectively. These, 
developed by '' time of appearance," gave three negatives of 
different densities, but which yielded three prints undistinguish- 
able from each other. In addition, I may state that none of 
the negatives required after-treatment, but yielded perfect 
results ; taking, of course. different times to print. 

By the “ time of appearance ” I mean judging the appearance 
on the back of the negative (as many workers do), and not by 
the '' factorial " method of Watkins, though this method would, 
of course, yield equally perfect results. 

With these, or probably any other make of slow, ordinary, 
fine-grain plate, such as Wratten's, which I have tried, it will 
be seen that copying is really a very simple affair, needing no 
over-development followed by reduction, no ''clearing" by 
slight reduction with Howard Farmer, and no intensification. 
It is only necessary to give an exposure within reasonable 
bounds, and to develop until the image is well out at the back 
ofthe plate— a condition of affairs that very soon becomes familiar 
to a novice after the development of two or three plates. 

One final matter: always purchase the plates backed. 

With the copying of coloured diagrams or illustrations. a 
panchromatic slow plate, with suitable screen, must be used 
to obtain the best results. These have not quite so much lati- 
tude as ordinary plates, but possess a good deal; and, if given 
reasonable exposure, should present no difficulties or require 
any after-treatment. If the ordinary developer be used diluted 
with its own bulk of water, the plate may be examined momen- 
tarily (for judgment of the appearance at the back) by a green 
safe-light—viridia, for example—but it should be developed 
for a couple of minutes (or at least for a minute and a half) in 
complete darkness before looking at it. 

Panchromatic plates can be developed by deep ruby light 
(I have done it in yellow “ bromide-paper-work light ”), but the 
plate must first of all be immersed for thirty seconds in a 5 per 
cent. solution of bromide of potassium or metabisulphite of 
potassium; it is then rinsed and developed in the ordinary 
way The plate may, however, require * clearing " slightly 
afterwards, but I do not always find this necessary. 
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A NEW METHOD OF INTENSIFYING NEGATIVES. 


ERCURIAL intensification has always been regarded as 
a somewhat risky undertaking, to be embarked on with 
diffidence and even reluctance in the case of negatives of especial 
value. Apart from the by no means remote possibility of a 
resulting plentiful crop of pinholes, or of reticulation of the 
film, intensification with mercury possesses the disadvantage 
of being a two-stage process— first bleaching, then blackening, 
so that it is impossible to regulate with accuracy the final 
degree of density. The chromium method has the same draw- 
back, and is also liable to produce a clogged-up effect. 

We shall therefore find it advantageous to discard these 
modes, adopting one in which the increase of density com- 
mences almost immediately on immersion, the operation being 
brought to a conclusion at any desired stage by the removal 
of the negative, which then only requires a brief washing. A 
by no means negligible advantage of this single-stage plan is 
that the negative may from time to time be removed, and, 
after a slight rinse, placed wet in the carrier of the enlarging 
lantern, and the strength of the image visually judged on the 
easel, or a trial print made. Should it be found that a still 
greater increase of density is required, it only remains to replace 
in the intensifying solution. Apart from the convenience of 
thus being able to control the strength of the negative the 
results will be found much more satisfactory than when mercury 
or chromium is empioved. This method strengthens the nega- 
tive not only by building up the deposit, but also by a gradual 
alteration in its colour through a range of warm blacks which 
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pass into a series of browns, the negative thus becoming of 
increasing actinic opacity. | | 
The intensifier is prepared by dissolving 


Copper sulphate ........................ 20 gr. 
Pot. ferricyanide ........................ IO рт. 
Му А ег орон eek qur ИРЕК oe ee a eres 5 oz. 

A precipitate is formed. which disappears on the addition of 
Ammonium carbonate .................... 250 gr. 


The solution will keep indefinitely in a well-corked bottle. 

The negative, previously soaked for a few minutes in water, 
is placed in a tray, and covered with the solution, and examined 
at frequent intervals. When the required density has been 
reached ten minutes' washing in running water is given. 

I am of opinion that this mode of intensification will be 
found useful, not only in the case of negatives which through 
faults of exposure or development require their density in- 
creased, but I am inclined to think that negatives of better 
quality are secured by stopping development before full print- 
ing strength has been reached, fixing, washing, and then intensi- 
fying in the manner described. Хо inconsiderable advantage 
lies in the convenience of deciding the exact degree of density 
in open artificial or daylight instead of in the dark-room while 
the plate is still in an unfixed condition. 

The acid amidol developer, which does not readily give 
harsh results, and produces a deposit of beautiful transparency, 
is eminently suitable for use in this connection. 
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STORM CLEARING OFF. 
By 

ALEX, KEIGHLEY 

Salon of Photography. 


From the London 
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FANTASY—A GLIMPSE OF HELL. (Self-portrait by Flashlight.) Ву J. Б. Г. Woon. 
This picture was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition, and was also exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. See article оп page 277. 
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CYNTHIA. (Self-portrait by Flashlight.) By J. F. L. Woop. 
The original of this picture was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article on page 277. 
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By Н. Essennicn Corre, Еи рс. 


FRANK FENNER. ESO. ition, now open al 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


This picture has been awarded the Medal of the Royal Ph-tegraphic Society, at the R. P. S. Exhib 
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Y a merciful dispensation it happens 

that parents see their children with 
special vision, and if the parents happen 
to be photographers the result is all to 
the good of the plate and paper makers. 
Furthermore, in these days of camera 
restrictions, the camera man is provided 
with subjects for his hobby. The fore- 
going thought affords a note of some 
practical importance in child photo- 
graphy, viz. the difference of mental view- 
point. Let us put this by way of simile: 
Suppose on a fine day you enjoy a welcome 
outdoor lunch in entirely sympathetic 
company in a certain woodland spot; a 
photograph results, the sight of which 
conjures up a crop of delightful memories, 
etc. But what does this print of an 
ordinary bit of woodland scenery mean to 
anyone else? You see the point? То 
you a certain picture begins a chain of 
associations and memories, and perhaps 
you wonder why others just see ‘‘ nothing 
particular in it." When we see our own 
kiddies we see not one moment, but a long 
ribbon band of Time's record. This part 
cannot go into your negative, so leave out 
all those thoughts and try and see your 
subject as it were for the first time. Now 
let us look at the three pictures on this 
page with a fresh eve. 


By R. Anspach. 


А.--Номе LESSONS. 
From tke Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


In print А we see a promising model, 


in which the face is flat-looking, due to 
lack of sufficient light and shade varia- 
tion to suggest modelling or roundness, 


By R. White. 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


B.—PorTRAIT. 


This kind of lighting suggests the window 
or chief light source being more or less 
behind the camera, so that the figure 
itself largely hides the shadows. The next 
thing one sees or feels is rather a jumble 
of figure plus chair, table, etc.; i.e., the 
table and chair seem to be nearly as 
important as the figure. The vignetting 
of the figure is badly done. There is too 
sudden a transition from light to dark, and, 
by the way, a dark background seldom 
yields a good vignette effect. 

The title, “ Home Lessons," strikes a 
suitable note, and makes one think of 
such titles as “ Multiplication is Vexa- 
tion," etc. The pose and expression are 
in accord with the idea. 

Passing to example B, entitled '' Por- 
trait," one is left to guess whether this 
title applies to the picture of the boy 
or that in the frame at which he is looking. 
In this latter case, “ Daddy's Portrait ” or 
something of that kind would have been 
helpful in starting us along the right 
mental path. Іп this case we have an 
example of contrasty lighting— which 
thus shows us just the opposite extreme 
of figure А; and as extremes of any kind 
are seldom very pleasing, we naturally 
turn to fig. C, of which more in a moment. 
Returning to fig. B, we see the value of 
and aid given by a quiet yet not quite 
flat background. Again, we note with 
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full approval the grouping up into one 
mass of the boy's light costume and the 
light sofa cushion and cover. Here we 
feel that the lion's share of our attention 
rightly goes to the boy's face. His 
expression is quite rich in suggestion of 
character, and one can easily imagine 
his many questions beginning with 
Why? What? etc. There is here no 
suggestion of anything in the way of 
camera consciousness. 

The third example, C, is a piece of 
excellent technical craftsmanship, and 
furthermore shows sound judgment by 
the way the background has been man- 
aged. The armchair part is perhaps a 
little liney and formal, but is at the same 
time natural. The part of this print which 
interests us least of all is the child's 
facial expression. Неге we come back to 
our starting point. Parents and relations 
may say this is exactly this youngster's 
expression. This is likely enough, but then 
they know this youngster, and we don’t. 
This facial expression brings no memories, 
arouses no interest, does not suggest 
anything in the way of character. 


Why not become a 
Regular Subscriber 


to = 


“The A. P. & P.N.”? 


By S. C. Sumner, 
From the Beginners’ Competstion. 


C.— Mv SPIDER. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT IN THE DARK- 
ROOM. 
NE of the most useful methods of 
illuminating a small dark-room is 
by means of electric light, and not only 
is this preferable on the grounds of 
ventilation, but also as a matter of 


A.—The Lamp. 


convenience. The scheme described 
below has been found to work admirably. 
The lamp is a 3.5 volt incandescent 


aM 
Inr. 


EXCITING 


IN 
EARTHEN WARE: 


B.—The Battery. 


lamp from a small pocket flash lamp, 
fixed on to a piece of wood, as in sketch A. 
This is fitted into an ordinary dark-room 


7 m 7, 


WILL ITD ЕБУШЕ ЕРЕ 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, 
and photographs. 


are invited 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


lamp, which requires no further descrip- 
tion. 

The type of cell found to give the best 
results is the single-fluid bichromate. 
It has a low internal resistance, is 
non-polarising, and has a high 
E.M.F. То give the necessary 
voltage, two cells in series are 
required, with a zinc and carbon 
couple in each. 

Two small preserve jars form 
the containing vessels, and stand 
in a strong wooden box, coated 
inside with molten parafin wax 
to render it acid proof. 

The zinc plates and the '' bat- 
tery ” carbons are 4 by 1} by 1 in., 
and have a hole drilled near one 
end, taking a small screw and nut 
to hold the wires. 

They are fixed firmly into slots in a 
strip of hard wood, soaked also in paraffin 
wax. This strip of wood has а stout 
wire handle, by means of which the 
zincs and carbons can be lifted together 
out of the exciting solution, to prevent 
the zincs being eaten away when the 
battery is not in use. This also acts as 
a switch. Ву lowering the plates the 
current is turned on, and when the 
plates are lifted clear of the solution the 

current ceases. 


со The zincs are well 
hande amalgamated by дір- 
ping them in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and 
rubbing them over 


with mercury by means 
of a rag on the end of 
а stick. 

The jars are kept a 
little over three-quar- 
ters full of an exciting 
solution, consisting of 
4 02. potassium Ы- 
chromate dissolved in 
I2 oz. of water. When 
cold 2} oz. of strong 
sulphuric acid is slowly 
added, with continu- 
ous stirring during the 
addition. This solu- 
tion must be quite 
cold before being used. 

All brass parts are 
painted over with 
molten paraffin wax 
after fitting up to 
prevent corrosion. 

The lamp does not 
take more than .3 
ampere, and gives a 
bright light for several 
hours continuously, 
and when used in- 
termittently it lasts for weeks. The 
solution is renewed when the current 
weakens. 
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The installation is simplé in construc- 
tion, and cheap to maintain, and is with- 


out risk of failure in action. J. К. B. 
--<>ос- 
A HANDY HOLDER FOR FRENCH 
CHALK. 


OW many amateurs have experienced 
annoyance at having accidentally: 
upset their French chalk while polishing 
the glass or ferrotype on which they glaze 
their prints! A recurrence of this trouble 
may easily be avoided by storing the chalk 
in a holder made in the following manner : 
Cut the top off a used condensed-milk 
tin, remove the label, and punch a hole 
in the bottom sufficiently large to be 
stopped by a small cork: next cut from 
a flat piece of tin a fan-shaped piece (fig.1) ; 


bend this round so that it forms a cone, 
and solder together; then solder the 
cone on to the top of the tin. The article 
will now have the appearance of fig. 2. 
To make ready for use, enlarge the small 
hole at the top of the cone sufficiently 
to allow the desired amount of chalk 
to be shaken through, fill through the 


Fig. 2. 


hole in the bottom, and cork up. The 
chalk may now. be shaken out over the 
glass or ferrotype quite easily, and there 
is no fear of spilling when stood down, 
even should the tim get knocked over. 

4 М. R.S. 


FO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 8-10. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second 
points considered when awarding this prize. 


Tne WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


rize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


A first 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


prize, consisting of ten shillings' worth of 


Suitability, taste, and сагс іп mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertise] in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must һауе one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе А.Р.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


тты 


rizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


tor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. J. 
Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “ The 
Suspect.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, 
r-100th sec. ; stop, F/6.8; lens, Cooke; time of day, 6 p.m., 
May; developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on 
white bromide. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. J. Taylor, 9, Fore Street, 
Devonport. (Title of print, “А Country Girl") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 3sec. ; stop, F/8 ; October ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. К. M. Weller, 8, Eden Ave. 
Egremont, Wallasey, Cheshire. (Title of print, ‘‘ Miss D. 
Harrison.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/4.6; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, enlargement on Wellington Chamois. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to C. Gadsby Thorpe, 64a, 
King Street, Belper, Derbyshire. (Title of print, '' Portrait.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Gem Portrait ; exposure, 3 sec. ; time 
of day, 2 p.m., August ; developer, pyro-Soda ; printing proccss. 


Seltona. 
Hon. Mention. 


Miss E. M. Blake, London; B. A. Robinson, Cambridge ; 
J. L. Wood, Woodbridge (2); Miss E. Ambler, Bradford ; 
T. C. Evans, Clapham; H. Callender, London; H. E. Wood, 
Stamford Hill; E. C. Perry, London; C. H. Stableford, Bir- 
mingham ; C. J. Gooch, London ; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup. 


Class I. 


C. Upton Cooke, London; J. H. Saunders, Leeds (2); W. Е. 
Gundell, Dewsbury; C. Н. Stableford, Birmingham; Capt. 
W. D. King, Leeds; C. W. Garth, Armley; W. H. Harris, 
‘West Norwood; А. Howard Garmston, Bristol; H. T. Beech, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOQRAPHIO NEWS, 


Available until 
Now. 10, 1917. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not iater 
than the first post on Friday. 


Tille OF Prnt ыры en teeta aun mats Oh etu ыны ры ocu азан 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, aud Printing Ркосевв..........................................4.4л Һ4 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a бона-Яйе Amateur Photocrapher, and 
that ihe whole of the work in tlie production of this photograph was done by me. 
1 agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


IMPORTANT.— Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addr: ssed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here ,,,................ whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return, 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


Wolverhampton; C. H. Warner, London; D. Moran, South- 
port; E. J. Taylor, Devonport; С. Wansey Smith, Finchley ; 
G. W. Roberts, Birkenhead ; Rev. G. Landon, Gosport. 


° Class II. 


J. I. Hunter, Stirling ; Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough (2) ; 
F. C. Haynes, Loughborough ; Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; A. E. 
Marshall, Peterborough; G. M. Speedwell, Lancaster; Miss 
A. Hall, Wimbledon. 


Class Ш. 


Thc names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to Capt. Dyce, Aden Field 
Force, Aden. (Title of print, “ Low Tide.") Technical data : 
Kodak film; exposure, r-1ooth sec. ; lens, Ernemann; stop, 
Е/8; time of day, II a.m., December ; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Beginners? Class. 


E. Penny, Tavistock ; E. W. Burgess, Felixstowe ; R. White, 
Portsmouth; Miss D. Betteridge, Stratford-on-Avon ; T. H. 
Simpson, Ashton; A. C.Hagg, South Shields ; H. Littlewood, 
Eccles ; G. Hills, Wood Green; J. P. Smith, Coventry; W. J. 
Ellison, Weymouth; J. J. Halliday, Durham; J. Н. Sayers, 
Horsham; E. Cocker, Sheffield; С. Gooneratne, London; 
P. E. Gregory, Derby ; A. M. Houston, London ; C. De Ricke, 
Ruthergate ; J. Harris, Oldbury; S. W. Ellis, Lincoln; F. С. 
Haynes, Loughborough; W. Stanley Jay. Fittleworth ; Е. С. 
Nickels, Seven Kings; J. W. Jackson, Walkden; J. Aitkin, 
London, S.W.; E. M. Gardner, Cheltenham; B. A. Chidley, 
Sutton; Miss P. Truscott, Bradford ; J. B. Hastings, Edinburgh ; 
Mrs. L. Goodchild, Harrow. 
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BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not 
later than the first post on Friday. 


Title DPF. аА correa o aae save eae Ur is te PETRUS 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production «f this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name ifa lady write Mrs. or Miss) _............................................ 


О МООР Е 

IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

б5а{еһеге_.................... whether stamped addressed wrapper euclosed for return. 


Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 
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ENQUIRY COUPOHS —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Pictorial, Technical, or other matters. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


The Lady Lecturer. 


The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
write me to say they have opened out with a great 
success. Мг. J. Н. Turner, of Scarborough, was the 
lecturer, and his subject was “ Beautiful Biskra," 
describing a visit to the edge of the desert. The room 
was crowded out, no seats left, and numbers were 
standing. Not bad for a war-time opening, іп a room 
that will seat 150 persons. That is not all the good news, 
for it appears they have bagged sixteen new members 
to date of writing. The second night was a real photo- 
graphic lecture, and heralded the arrival of the lad 
demonstrator. Mr. and Mrs. Toulson, of Bradford, 
gave the society some points on “ Portraiture Under 
Di ffculties."' ES the Yorkshire Federation have 
here caught a unique demonstration, one that will 
cost Mr. and Mrs. Toulson some sacrifice of time if 
they take all the invitations they are sure to get when 
it gets noised abroad. It was their first engagement 
under the flag of the Yorkshire Federation, a brilliant 
success in every way, sixty persons being present, of 
whom about half were ladies. This energetic society 
is making a bid for the support of ladies, the secretary 
in his appeal having pointed out how suitable photo- 
graphy was for them. Тһе fact that Mrs. Toulson 
has come out so brilliantly is sure to give a stimulus to 
others. 


First or Last? 


Accrington Camera Club have a secretary, as most 
good societies have—or should have. He is а clever 
secretary also ; he has tried to get me into a good 
humour by calling me names—nice names, such as 
“ Dear Wizard of the Pen ’'—and straightway tells me 
that I ought to have been the first to get one of their 
syllabuses instead of the last—and apologises. I 
am wondering if there are still any more “* Wizard ” 
apologists in other societies. The Accrington syllabus 
is, however, a moderate one, and the secretary further 
tells me they have made a good start, for although 
the roll of honour is still being added to, they can and 
do raise a goodly audience for the lectures and demon- 
strations, whilst their efforts to keep all in full swing 
* until the boys come back ” are being realised so far. 
The treasurer laments the loss of income, so it has been 
decided to replete the coffers with a whist drive on 
November 7. This resolve of the committee is said 
to have brought back the smile that won't rub off. 


A Twin Success. 


The man who said “ Close down " for the duration 
was no friend of the society, and his perception was of 
a very limited range. I have just received the report 
of the United Stereoscopic Society, and I confess, if 
I had been informed that they had not done so well 
this past two or three years, I might have said it was 
expected. They have not the great advantages of 
Tegular club comradeship such as most ordinary 
photographic societies possess, and yet the secretary 
reports that the society is in a very flourishing condition 
both photographically and financially. Тһе social side 
during the past year had also been well maintained. 
The balance-sheet showed that expenditure had been 
slightly reduced and income considerably increased, 
leaving the society with the largest balance in hand 
yet recorded. Owing to members being away in the 
fighting line, there were a few vacancies for good 
workers, and anyone wishing to join the society should 
write the hon. secretary, 39, Westbere Road, N.W.2, 
for particulars. The new “ Walshe Owen " memorial 
competition was well on its way, and the voting up to 
the present was very closc. The annual competition 
for the silver challenge cup was suspended during the 
war, as many of the best workers were unable to com- 
pete. Mr. A. T. Mole, who has ably fulfilled the duties 
of secretary for some time past, has now also been 
electeà the president, with vice-presidents W. Reynolds 
and A. J. Snow to assist him. Mr. W. C. Marlev, of 
'New York, is the secretary of the American division. 


A Self-reliant Society. 


Hull is worthily fulfilling its reputation for pluck. 
The syllabus is again out, and, to the credit of the 
membership, aoes not suffer in comparison with other 
societies by the lack of outside help. "hat they could 
have the assistance of workers from other societies, 
and as much as formerly, is no exaggeration, yet they 
again choose to rely on their own efiorts rather than 
put others to the inconvenience such as prevails from 
restricted railway facilities and their well-known 


geographical isolation. In peace times they welcome 
most royally workers from other societies, hopin 
thereby to come into contact with new ideas an 
subjects which their members do not touch, and ia 
war time they are self-reliant. When the happy times 
come again, I shall not forget to direct the attention 
of the Yorkshire Federation secretary to the list of 
Hull members who are potential lecturers for the 
federation list. 


All First-class. 


The syllabus of the Den iistou., Photographic Society 
is a wonderful mixture of first class photography 
and special prizes for whist drives. The syllabus from 
the photographic point of view is well thought out, 
and com with an eye to treating a number of 
subjects that often are lost sight of. yet are a source of 
usefulness in every-day life. For instance, “ Blue- 
print Photography "--а simple process, yet how few 
amateurs know what it is or what it means! ‘* Simple 
Photographic Chemistry’ opens a wide field for 
interest, yet is often passed over with the knowledge 
that so much of No. 1 added to No. ?, and a big bottle 
of пуро is all we waat to know about it. “ A Mock 
Trial of Hypo " bids fair to be the funny lecture of the 
season. The judge has been appointed and counsel 
briefed for the prosecution and defence. I have 
referred tc the whist drives—the first of which is fixed 
for November 6—and these are to augment a fund to 
send welcome good cheer to “ our boys" at the front. 
“А great parcel," says опе recipient; '' It 15 so nice to 
be remembered by my old club-mates ” says another. 


Another Proof. 


Some time ago it was decide1 by the Central Camera 
Club of Belfast to postpone the regular meetings and 
competitions until after the war is over. They have, 
however, found that there is a desire on the part of 
the members that they would like to meet and discuss 
matters pertaining to the hobby of photography; in 
other words, the members do not like the damping- 
down process. А first meeting of the new series was 
held recently, and in the unavoidable absence of the 
president, Mr. Tnomis Bryans, the chair was taken 
by Mr. W. J. McIntosh. The secretary explained the 
new scheme, and asked for a very general support by 
the members. Matters of interest were discussed, and 
a series of enlargements on exhibition by two members 
were criticised by those present. Arrangements were 
made to hold the next meeting in December, when a 
demonstration by one of the foremost local photo- 
graphers will be arranged for. A short demonstration 
оп ‘enlarging was given by Mr. Win. Allen, using the 
club's fine enlarging lantern. Four new members were 
elected. Another proof of the necessity of something 
being done іп the way of felerating Irish societies! 


Affiliation Slides. 


Som? affiliation news сот >5 from the Cardiff Camera 
Club. They have recently had the Affiliation collection 
of slides, with a very keen an1 critical set of notes by 
Mr. F. C. Tilney. The pictures were very good. А 
very enjoyable feature were Mr. Tilney's own ideas in 
black and white, illustrating improvements which 
could be made іп the various pictures. This society 
is still pushing along in membership; two ladies and 
one gentleman this week have been addel. The 
secretary writes: “ We are very actively engagea pre- 
paring our prints for the portfolio which 15 due at Brad- 
ford in December. We know we shall have jolly gool 
shows from the Northern clubs, an 1 we are doing our 
utmost to rake tozether the very best work of the 
club." 1 


Sunny Portugal. 


The Canterbury Camera Club opened its new session 
on Monday, with a most successful “ open night,” 
when Mr. A. Н. Blake's К. P. S. Affiliation lecture on 
" Portugal" was read before a large gathering of 
members and their friends. Needless, perhaps, to say 
the superb lantern slides illustrative of Mr. Blake's tour 
in the land of “* our oldest ally " were greatly appre- 
ciated. No less acceptable was the descriptive matter 
of the lecture itself, written in the author's inimitable 
style, which is the sterling hall mark of all his deservedly 
popular work. Canterbury's next meeting is to-night 
(the 29th), when Dr. R. Graham Wills, the president 
of the club, is to speak on ** Nature Stulic; with a 
Camera." 
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A Great Response. 


In the Cardiff note I refrained from repeating all my 
correspondent said on the exchange of prints with the 
Leeds and Bradford societies, but I don't think I am 
giving anything away if I say that a greater effort is 
being made by each of these three societies than I 
have known to be the case in any similar enterprise, 
and so excelleat are the prospects of success that I feel 
I shall be compelled to urge that the radius of interest 
be extended. To take the effort of the Bradford Society 
as an example of the others, I find somethiag just under 
one hunired prints were submitted to the committee 
dui елеше, out of which seventy exhibits of a very 
high pictorial quality have been selected and practically 
the whole of the worl. is new. It is only a few months 
back this society put up an exhibition in the Bradford 
Art Gallery, and ha regard to the trouble and 
worry of preparing that collection of work it is indeed 
a marvel to find the members again so ed жесіне in 
so short a period after. To the officials members 
every credit. 


The Picture Society. 


The Sunderland Photographic Association starts its 
season of lectures and demonstrations on November r, 
when Mr. W. Maitland, of Newcastle, will deliver a 
lecture оп * The Glories of Northern France." Mr. 
Maitland is an enthusiastic student of cathedral 
architecture and an expert photographer; the com 
bination of these and his photographic tours of France 
prior to the war has furnished the society with the 
means of seeing by lantern slides the beautiful work 
of many of the glorious buildings now irreparably 
damaged by the Hun. The council extend a hearty 
invitation to any photographer or friend to be with 
them іп the smoke-room of the Sunderland Subscription 
Library on November r, at 7.30 p.m., or any subsequent 
meeting. Pictorial workers are numerous in the 
Sunderland Society, and ready to give a helping hand 
to amateurs interested in that phase of society work. 
The lectures being monthly instead of fortnightly, a 
reduced subscription of 3s. is again the fee for the year, 
an amount which any amateur will soon save by the 
advice to be obtained. The hon. secretary 
engagelin military work, his duties are being perf 
temporarily by Mr. A. E. Cross, 13, Croft Avenue 
Sunderland. 


Early Closing. 


Are my London friends keeping earlier hours in these 
stirring times, or have I mistaken the hours of meeti 
of the London and Cripplegate Photographic Society 
A letter from the secretary tells me they open their 
winter session on November s with a lantern lecture by 
Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, whose work is well known in 
Liverpool circles. His subject is ' Where Nature 
Smiles—even in Hunland," commencing at 7 p.m. 
sharp, terminating at 8.15 p.m., equally sharp. 
syllabus is not yet ready for the session, but in the 
meantime all are welcome at the Cripplegate Institute. 


London's Experiment. 


Catford anl Forest Hill Photographic Society are 
also to try the early hours experiment. They have 
just decided at the annual meeting to try meeting at 
6.30 p.m., tentatively, to see if this time was more 
suitable to the members. It has also been decided to 
a lmit members at the age of eighteen years at half the 
annual subscription. The last-named feature is a 
very commendable innovation, and especially at the 
present time should be taken up by all societies. We 
must train the young to fill the places of those gone 
west. 


HAVE YOU any query or point of diff- 
culty in your photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” 52, Long Acre, 
W.C.2. He will help you. 


ы Google 
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VING spotted the 
negative, and cau- 
tiously done what- 
ever may be 
necessary in the 
way of retouch- 
ing, we may now 
proceed with the 
actual enlarging. 
To get good results we must observe 
certain conditions, however. For in- 
stance, we must have a firm support 
for the enlarging lantern, and some- 
thing firm also as an easel on which to 
pin the bromide paper. A good-sized 
drawing board screwed to the wall 
or to a door makes an excellent easel, 
and the enlarging lantern may be 
placed on a firm table. If the table is 
a rather long and narrow one, which 
is the most convenient shape for such a 
workbench, one end may be pushed up 
against the easel and then the enlarger 
kept always at right angles to the easel 
by keeping the edge exactly flush with 
the table edge. If the arrangements 
are of a more permanent character a 
couple of light laths may be tacked to 
the top of the table, so that the enlarger 
may be slid along between them as 
required. These laths form a sort of 
tramway, and one has little trouble 
then to keep the axial ray of light at 
right angles to the surface of the easel. 
If this is done the image will not be 
distorted, unless, of course, it is so 
in the negative; that is, the enlarging 
operation will not introduce distortion. 

Another way of putting this im- 
portant point is to say that the easel 
and the negative must be parallel, 
and a line from the centre of the 
easel to the centre of the negative, and 
at right angles to both must pass 
through the centre of the condenser 
and the centre of the lens. 

If enlargements of a considerable 
size are to be made, the table must be 
kept away from the easel, or it will 
prevent the required size of enlarge- 
ment being obtained. Тһе lens of а 
quarter-plate enlarger is probably 
about five inches from the surface of 
the table, and this would limit the 
size of enlargement to ten inches in 
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one direction. If the arrangements in 
the workroom make it imperative 
to keep the bench right up to the 
easel, then the enlarger must be raised. 
A stout box may be used to slide along 
between the two laths, and the enlarger 
set firmly on this. If such a box is 
six inches high it at once enables an 
enlargement of 24 by 20 to be made 
with the quarter-plate enlarger. 

There are objections, however, to 
moving the lantern unless it can be 
done with great smoothness. If gas 
is used the mantle is liable to fracture, 
and with electric light the wires need 
special care, so that it is often safer 
to keep the enlarger stationary and 
to move the easel. The lantern may 
be set up on the box at one end of the 
bench and the easel, fixed to a base 
of some kind, may slide along between 
the tramway rails, or it may be ad- 
justed by the edge of the bench. 
Of course, it is easier to move the easel, 
and the only objection to having a 
movable easel is that one hand must 
steady it when pinning up the sheet 
of bromide paper. 

The next step is the adjustment of 
three things: the easel, the lens, and 
the light. Broadly speaking, the 
position of the easel determines the 
size of enlargement; the position of 
lens, the focus or definition; and the 
position of light, the evenness or 
equality of illumination over the 
whole of the enlargement. It is not 
strictly correct to think of size and 
focus separately, because they are 
really interdependent. Still, it refers 
to the ordinary working method, 
because if the image on the easel is 
8 by 6 and we want it to be 12 by Io, 
we move the easel further away from 
the lantern to get this, and then find- 
ing the image blurred or out of focus 
we put it into focus by racking the 
lens back a trifle nearer to the negative. 

Theoretically, with every variation 
of size the position of the lamp must 
be adjusted—nearer to ог further 
from the condenser. In actual prac- 
tice if the sheet of ground glass which 
we recommend should be placed 
between light and condenser is used, 
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there is no need to alter the position 
of the light unless the change in size 
of image is very great. But we must 
get the position right first of all for 
an average size of enlargement. Let 
us take 9 by 7 as an average, and focus 
up an image on the easel to this size. 
Then remove the negative and the 
ground glass between condenser and 
light, and see if the disc of light on 
the easel is even. Most likely it will 
not be. Very carefully move the light 
up or down, to right or left, backwards 
or forwards until the most even illu- 
mination possible has been obtained, 
and then replace the ground glass. 
If the ground glass is not removable, 
the adjustments must be made with 
it in position, but they are usually 


. somewhat easier to make if it is taken 


out. If possible keep the light fixed 
in the proper position, once that posi- 
tion has been ascertained. 

It may be interesting to say tbat 
this shifting of the light is necessary, 
because just as the lens focusses the 
image of the negative, so the condenser 
(which is also a lens) focusses the 
image of the light, and this focussed 
image must fal] just on the diaphragm 
opening of the front lens. But the 
distance from the condenser to the 
front lens varies according to the 
degree of the enlargement, and so 
the conjugate from condenser to 
front Jens must be made to fit the 
distance those two are apart by alter- 
ing the other conjugate, viz., the one 
from light to condenser. This, ot 
course. is done by moving the light 
itself as required. We mention this 
for those who like to know the why 
and the wherefore, but if the disc 
on the easel is illuminated evenly, 
nothing further is required and one 
need not trouble “ why " unless one 
wishes. 

Many workers have trouble in 
getting the desired size of image. 
It is always possible to calculate the 
conjugate distances on each side of the 
front or projection lens, and we have 
often given the method of doing this. 
But very many workers will not use 
these simple formule for calculation. 


2 (Supplement) 


Here, then, is a tip which will help 
them. It is not at all difficult to get 
an image of some size sharply in focus 
on the easel. Suppose this image is 
8 by 6, and that a 10 by 8 enlargement 
is what is required. The easel must 
be moved further away in order to get 
this larger image, but when we move 
the easel further away we must move 
the lens rearer to the negative. Simi- 
larly, if we bring the easel nearer to 
the enlarger to get a smaller image 
we must rack out the lens. Thus we 
may save a lot of trouble and vague 
fiddling about with things if we 
remember always to move the lens in 
the opposite direction to the easel. 

Another point likely to confuse the 
beginner is the proper way to place 
the negative in the lantern. One is 
often told to place it with the film away 
{гот the light, but this conveys 
nothing to stamp the fact on the 
memory. No one, however, forgets 
how to deal with the matter in print- 
ing—the film of the negative and the 
coated side of the paper are always 
placed towards each other. So they are 
in enlarging. Film towards film is 
the rule, and once it is put in that 
particular way we have never known 
anyone forget. | | 

Whether the negative is upside 
down or not in the carrier is quite a 
matter of choice. Some workers like 
to see the picture the right way up 
on the easel, and usually the plate will 
be placed upside down in the carrier 
to give this position. | 

In many cases the enlarging lantern 
is used simply to give a print on a 
bigger scale, and the worker knows 
exactly how much of the subject he 
wants. But when pictorial effect is 
aimed at, it is an advantage to be able 
to trim, as it were, the enlargement 
before it is made. Of course, one may 
make a trial on, say, a 12 by. ro sheet of 
paper, and then carefully consider 
that, covering up portions of the 
margins with two L-shaped pieces of 
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cardboard until the best effect is 
secured. This portion may then be 
roughly masked on the negative, and 
the actual picture made to the desired 
size. But such trial means at least 
one sheet of 12 by 10 paper, and the 
same end may be attained, and perhaps 
better, by making a transparency 
after the fashion of a lantern slide, 
and proiecting this on to the easel. 
Itis quite easy to makea transparency 
if a plate is placed in contact with the 
negative in a printing frame and ex- 
posed and developed just as one would 
expose a sheet of bromide paper. 
Remember to use a slow plate, such 
a plate as an Ilford ordinary answering 
well. The exposure will only be a 
trifle shorter than for bromide paper, 
but in development the image will 
be lost more, and will be denser, 
because this image is to be looked 
through, not at. 


When such a transparency is made 
it may be placed in the lantern and 
focussed up to any size. One may 
make all kinds of experiment, deciding 
how much of it to include and so on, 
and having come to a decision the 
negative is substituted for the trans- 
parency and the actual enlargement 
is proceeded with. А very effective 
way of working this transparency dodge 
is to fix upon, say, 12 by 9 as the size 
of the picture, and to cut a piece of 
white card that size. Then focus up 
the picture to a size a little larger than 
I2 by 9, and catch the required part 
on the 12 by 9 card, which may be 
held temporaiily against the easel. 
As the easel will be all black—or 
should be—only the і2 by 9 bit will 
be visible. If it is thought too much 
is included the scale is increased, and 
the unrequired parts are, so to speak, 
pushed off the card, what remains 
being on the larger scale. When the 
final selection has been made the card 
may be supported on the easel by 
three push pins, the negative sub- 
stituted for the transparency, and the 
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focussing carefully done. Тһе lens 
then capped, the card may be removed 
and the pins will indicate the position 
the sheet of bromide paper is to occupy, 
and it can be so placed and secured 
with further push pins. 


This brings us to remark that the 
yellow or orange glass cap so commonly 
used is a somewhat unreliable and 
tricky thing. If the bromide paper is 
exposed to light passing through the 
cap for any length of time it is almost 
certain to be fogged or to possess a 
double image. Many workers will not 
use a yellow cap at all, and prefer to 
mark the position one corner of the 
bromide paper is to occupy Бу means 
of a push pin. Ог if the easel is 
covered with a sheet of white blotting 
paper, a pencil mark may be made 
into which the corner of the bromide 
paper may be set. The cap has its 
uses occasionally, but whenever it 
can be dispensed with it will be safer 
to do so. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous. 
issues include among other subjects : 

““Тһе Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.’” 

“ Simple Camera Facts." 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.”’ 

“Тһе Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

'" How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

'" About the Fixing Bath.” 

'" War-time Subjects.” 

' Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.'* 

““ Camera Manipulation in the Field.'* 

“ How to Photograph Plants." 

“ Some Points in Nature Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

* Combination Landscape Printing.” 

Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if stil] in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А.Р. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


STRIPPING FILM NEGATIVES. 


TRIPPING the film from a glass negative is a totally different 
procedure from stripping the film from a celluloid cut or 
roll-film, and as the production of film negatives are now as 
popular or even more popular than glass plates with the present- 
day watch-pocket hand-camera enthusiast, a rough description 
how to strip a film negative successfully will possibly be of 
some interest, and, I trust, use, to readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
The following should be made up first :— 


Caustic 04а: unes x ha bee tw buch eee VUES IO Rr. 
Tortali zu 3k ah ed be ry өзім ай IO minims 
Water i іссіз Зе Rp UN RU І 07. 


The film negative should be placed in а clean tray and allowed 
to soak in the above solution until the film shows signs of detach- 


ment; it should then be transferred to another dish con- 
taining :— 
Hydrochloric acid .................... 25 minims 
Giycenne 22:24 webu snes KT x ecd es 25 minims 
por err I OZ. 


By CAPT. W. N. L. DAVIDSON, F.R.P.S. 


The film should by this time be in a state to be rolled off its 
celluloid support with the finger, and transferred to its new 
support. No time should be lost in the latter operation, as 
the stripped gelatine film is apt to enlarge, and thus alter the 
original printing density of the negative. 

If it is intended to employ glass as the new base, it should 
be thoroughly clcaned, and the stripped negative and the glass: 
should be brought into contact with each other under the 
surface of the hydrochloric solution, in order to avoid airbells 
forming betwcen the film апа its glass support. Тһе glass. 
with the stripped film gently held in position with a’ finger 
should be very carefully removed from the tray and drained, 
and as soon as the film has adhered to the glass, the whole: 
may be gently rinsed in water, and placed in the plate rack to 
dry in a place free from dust. | 

A support slightly larger than the stripped negative should 
be used to allow for a slight increase іп the size of, the stripped 
negative. This tendency on the part of the stripped film. 
to enlarge сап be taken advantage of sometimes if a slightly 
larger image is required. 


\ 
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INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


AND 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 
Full 


. 0 cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Pu N p ep pest ‘Gu CH PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
OTOGRAPHIC 52, Long London, 2. mar " Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be tten on one of the paper onl 
Stained Prints. per ounce. Action antiseptic. Some 


Some time ago I bought a packet of X paper, 

and got stained prints, but with Y paper and 

the same developer I got stainless prints, etc. 
E. C. (Manchester). 


It certainly seems to be the case that 


paper X and your developer are not suited , 


to each other. АП gaslight papers give 
their best black and white results with a 
fairly strong and recently made up 
developer, e.g. т Rytol tablet, 1 accelera- 
tor, and 2 to 24 oz. water. The printing 
exposure should be such that one may 
carry development as far as it will go 
without staining. If you have further 
staining trouble write direct to the makers 
of the paper that you find unsatisfactory. 


Enlarger. 
I do not want to go to the expense of a con- 
denser. Would it be possible to substitute 
something else? "What kind of gas mantle 
would be best ? C. A. (Birmingham). 


We have not space on this page to 
describe the various expedients or sugges- 
tions for evenly illuminating a negative 
by artificiallight. Therefore we refer you 
to ample descriptions of contrivances 
you will find on pages 11-12 '' Enlarge- 
mertts, their Production and Finish,” 
by G. R. Smith ; also pages 53-58, '' Lan- 
tern slide Making," by F. C. Lambert. 
Our publishers can supply these books 
post free 1s. 8d. each. Whether you select 
an upright or inverted mantle is mainly 
a matter of convenience. Our own 
р Хен would be for the inverted 
orm. 


Boracie Powder. 
I bought.a job lot of photographic chemicals, 
including a pound of boracic powder. Can you 
tell me what its uses аге? etc. 
Ј. 1. (Musselburgh). 
Boric ог boracic acid, often called 
boracic powder, has been used as a 
restrainer and stain preventer in deve- 
lopers. Its employment in the fixing 
bath is questionable. One to five drops 
of a saturated solution per ounce of 
developer acts as a restrainer with over- 
exposure. The following pyro-quinol 
developer has been recommended: (A) 
Water 1o oz., boracic acid 5 gr., potass. 
metabisulphite 30 gr., pyro 40 gr., 
hydroquinone (quinol) ro gr. (B) Water 
8 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 
I Oz. Use equal parts of А and B. 
Medicinal uses. Eyewash: 2 to 3 gr. per 
Ounce water. Mouth wash: Jo to 12 gr. 


tourists and climbers sprinkle a little 
powder inside their boots, affirming that 
it prevents the feet getting sore or damp 
from perspiration. 


Candle-power. 
Is a 16 c.-p. gas burner the same actinic value 
as a 16 c.-p. electric lamp? etc. 
E. L. G. (Kensington). 
It is not at all likely to be the case. 
Candle power is merely a matter of 
illumination so far as the eye judges. 
The eye little heeds the low visibility of 
the violet end of the spectrum, and the 
invisible ultra-violet rays, which are 
photographically very active, are, of 
course, not noticed. We might have 
two lights, A and B, the former much the 
brighter to the eye, i.e. greater candle- 
power, while the latter might be much 
the more photographically active. Candle- 
powers of different kinds (sources) of light 
are little or no guide as regards exposure. 


Portraiture. 

My niece bought a camera and studied the 

instructions, etc., but cannot get a portrait 

with a white face, etc. J. О. (Edmonton). 

Is it quite desirable that the face 
should appear white in a photographic 
portrait? Faces of ordinary people in 
health are not white. They are con- 
siderably darker than a white collar, for 
instance. At the same time we freely 
admit that the face is too dark in the 
print sent, which, by the way, is too 
dark generally from over-printing. This 
over-printing makes it difficult for us 
to diagnose the trouble, which, we 
suspect to be due to over-exposure 
and under-development. It would, how- 
ever, be better to submit two or three 
negatives. 
Uranium Intensifier. 

Can you tell me how to remove ared stain 

after using this intensifier ? 

S. C. (Stockport). 
The intensifying bath must be acid, 

not alkaline. Washing also should be 
done by soaking the intensified plate in 
water rendered slightly acid by the 
addition of a few drops of acetic acid. 
There should be very little rocking of 
the dish during washing. The rebate of 


the plate after washing should show 


little if any colour; but with full inten- 
sification of a feeble negative the image 
is somewhat reddened, Jf the stain is 
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obstinate, a weak solution (2 per cent.) 
of ammonium sulphocyanide may be 
used. 
Depth of Focus. 
Have vest-pocket cameras a depth of focus 
larger than they should have ? etc. 
E. L. C. M. (Chicago). 
With the same aperture depth varies 
inversely with the square of the focal 
length. Thus a three-inch-focus lens 
has four times the depth of a six-inch 
lens, or a two-inch lens has nine times 
the depth of a six-inch lens. We quite 
fail to follow your suggested figures. 
Thus a seven-inch lens at F/4 has а 
hyperfocal distance of 4,900 inches divided 
by 48, or say, 100 inches approx. If then 
the near point is 5o, as you suggest, the 
far point will be infinity and not 150 
feet. 
Various Topics. 
I enclose my third attempt at gaslight, etc. 
Which is the best exposure meter? What is 
the speed of films? Please explain the use of 
colour screens. A. R. 
It is a very creditable third attempt. 
Regarded critically, one must say that 
it tends a little on the over-contrast 
side. The negative was cut a trifle short 
as regards exposure, and developed a 
bit too far (too long); then the print 
was in turn a little over-developed, so 
the result is a trifle harsh in contrast. 
The sky is blank, empty white paper, 
and the canal is somewhat the same. 
We do not presume to say what is the 
best actinometer, etc. It would not be 
seemly for us to make invidious remarks. 
The Watkins, the Wynne, and the 
Imperial have each their ardent advo- 
cates. Films, just like plates and papers, 
vary in speed. See the speed list (or 
groups) published along with the Expo- 
sure Table in our first issue of each 
month. An ordinary plate is chiefly 
sensitive to blue rays, less to yellow or 
green, and still less to red. An ortho. 
plate is sensitive to blue and green, 
but is still relatively too sensitive to blue. 
Therefore a yellow screen is used to 
filter out some of the too active blue 
rays. The colour screen acts as а kind 
of handicap, stopping out some of the 
blue so as to give the less active green 
and yellow colours a better chance. 
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Jolly Weather. 


To people who live in London, rainy, blustering nights have 
lately become a joy. No rose-scented zephyr is so ardently 
welcomed as an equinoctial gale. The more the wind catches 
you at the corners, and the more the rain souses you to the 
skin, and the more the cataracts spout and the hurricanes roar, 
the more happy everybody becomes. The idea is that, if the 
skies must pay us some kind of attention, it is better that Jupiter 
should drown us than that Mars should blow us to atoms. 
Thus we come to have the most inverted notions with regard 
to the weather. People are in the habit of saying to one another 
that it is a delightfully stormy evening, or that a positively 
glorious cyclone is on the way, or, dolefully, that the barometer 
is on the rise and they are afraid it is going to be fine to-morrow. 


A Wet Night. 

The other evening the prevailing weather conditions were 
everything that the jolliest could wish for. The rain came 
down in a ceaseless patter, and at every ten steps one’s foot 
went deliciously into a puddle. Even among the light-hearted 
people who were abroad on such a night, I felt myself a singularly 
exhilarated being, because I was sure that, whatever errand the 
waterlogged passers-by might be out on, whether courtship or 
police duty, I was the only person who was braving the elements 
in order to get to a photographic meeting. I even saw myself 
proposing, seconding, and carrying a vote of thanks. Where- 
upon the chairman, or the lecturer, or somebody would say, in 
acknowledgment, that while a rainy night had the effect of 
diminishing your audience, it also selected your audience—this 
with a graceful bow to the solitary chair which I should happen 
to fill. And then I would bow and he would bow again, and 
we should go out under the universal pump quite well satisfied 
with ourselves. 


Out for Criticism. 

When I actually got to the place of meeting, however, I found 
it crowded to its utmost capacity, so much so that I doubt 
whether anybody noticed the slight bulging of the audience at 
one point caused by my entry. It might have been a gathering 
to debate the destiny of nations, so intense was the interest. 
А gentle steam arose from hundreds of wet overcoats, and the 
floor formed itself into a lake as the water dripped from hundreds 
of bristling eyebrows and moustaches, and through the general 
moisture I beheld at last a softly diffused figure on the plat- 
form and was told that that was the critic. All these people 
had been willing for the time being to turn themselves into 
aquatic creatures in order to listen to a criticism of lantern 


slides. Will the gentleman who is preparing a book on the 


oddities of human nature make a note? 


Nothing Easier. 

As I listened to the critic's efforts on that occasion it seemed 
to me that nothing could be easier than to criticise the pictorial 
efforts of other people. Picture-making is so individual a 
thing that no almoner of criticism need ever be hard up for 
the fastidious coin. If a picture infringes any one of the rules 
of composition, you can slate it for so doing; if it does not 
infringe any of the rules, you can always accuse its author 
of a slavish adherence to convention. If an artist sophisticates 
in any way the natura] rendering of a scene, you can ask in 
an aggrieved tone whether he considers himself an improver 
on nature. If the picture reproduces nature as it stands, you 
can always say that the artist is of little use who does not intro- 
duce into his transcript some creative quality of his own— 
that he must not be a mere copyist, in short. If a picture is 
good, it is at least possible to criticise it because it is not better ; 
if it is bad, it is equally open to criticism because it is not worse. 


An Apologist. 


The field of criticism being thus unlimited, I am bound to 
say that I was tremendously disappointed with this particular 
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critic whom we had breasted the billows to hear. 
He let off quite half the slides by praising 
them—a thing which the critic has no business 
to do. Even in respect to the other half, 
he studiously refrained from frightfulness in a way which 
possibly argued a natural timidity or more probably resulted 
from an inadequate apprehension of the demands of the occasion. 
We want a hatchet, not a feather duster—at least when it is 
the other fellow’s slides that are up for criticism. Imagine a 
critic who suggests that one figure might have been left out of 
a portrait group, and immediately goes on to make the feeble 
excuse for the artist that there might have been physical diffi- 
culties in the way of his—or still more, of her—removal! Art 
has no business with such difficulties. Our hearts went down 
into our wet boots as we felt that perhaps the age of criticism 
was getting past. 


Out of His Element. 


Perhaps for one innovation we ought to be grateful to a critic 
who had failed so lamentably to exhibit the buccaneering 
qualities of his craft. It had been announced that he would 
criticise, not only the pictorial slides, but also the scientific. 
It was rather like asking a baker to sweep a chimney, but it 
was an attractive proposition. I gather that he consented, 
although, as he confessed, he was uncertain whether a given 
subject was a diatom or a disease. But when he came to the 
point, he did less than criticise them—and also more. He 
described them. And that is no small achievement. The 
way in which, after some preliminary hesitation, he brought 
out the “ Aulacodiscus zonulatus, By One Thousand," was the 
hit of the evening. E’en the ranks of Tuscany, represented by 
the photomicrographers, could scarce forbear to cheer. The 
next thing will be to get a scientist of proved eminence, not to 
criticise the pictorial works, but to describe them—if he can. 
It would be good fun. 


First Aid. 


What is the appropriate treatment for an accident? A 
photographer who was found in possession of a camera was 
told by the Shoreham magistrates that they would treat the 
case as an accident and fine him five shillings or six days. I 
trust the victim of the accident felt himself properly patched up. 


Good Bizz. 


“ Air raids," says the Weekly Dispatch, “ bring a rich harvest 
to photographers." It is not very obvious why they should 
do so, but may we not say that' it is an ill bomb which does 
not bring its boom ? 


As Per Reguiation. 


Mr. F. C. Tilney, well known as a photographic critic, has 
been advocating in the Daily Chronicle the adoption of regulation 
overa!ls, long and cut high, for all ladies in offices. 


Oh, woman, in our hours of toil, 

Who art so exquisite a foil 

To drudgery with pen and ink ; 

Whose furbelows, whose blouse of pink 
Are sunbeams in the office air 

To drive away our ledgered care, 


Dear creature, wear a simple gown 

Of neutral stuff, straight up and down, 

А rough, coarse overall of shag, 

Become, in short, a canvas bag, 

All colourless and square—now, do ! 

And then some work we may get through. 


——————— MM —————————M— 
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By CaPraiN Dyce (Aden), 


The original, a bromide print (81 х 54), was awarded a Beginners’ Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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If the propaganda slides which were shown at the 
Camera Club the other night are typical of the pictorial 
efforts of the War Savings Com- 
mittee, it is a pity that they were 
not of rather a higher standard of 
technical excellence. When the 
purpose of lantern slides is simply to amuse people, it 
may very well happen that second or third rate examples 
will suffice, but when the object is to stimulate them 
to action or patience or sacrifice or any other moral 
quality, nothing but the very best should be provided. 
In this instance, to begin with, many of the pictures 
were grossly under-exposed, suggesting that the zeal 
for economy had been carried to unreasonable lengths. 
Nor was the meaning of the incidents portrayed always 
simple and self-evident, as it should be if the slides 
are to make a popular appeal. Some of the slides 
appeared to have been taken from the Somme film, 
and while in the case of a film presentation the move- 
ment and sequence may make the picture intelligible 
enough, it is otherwise when the film is halted and a 
single picture selected for lantern-slide purposes. Such 
an overwhelming abundance of first-rate war pictures 
have now been taken that it should be possible to make 
a hundred different lecture sets in which each slide 
would be over the top of excellence, both in regard 
to selection of viewpoint and technique. The Germans, 
who from the beginning have made a great feature of 
photographic propaganda, have, we understand, con- 
centrated very largely upon the stereoscopic view as 
a means of bringing home to the mind what they want 
to enforce, and one may take it for granted that all 
their propagandist activities have been very effectively 
carried through. If pictorial propaganda is worth 
doing, it is worth doing well. 


ш uU Оо 


We are inclined to think that the continued use of 
the large, bulky, and cumbersome studio camera, 
beloved of the professional, is some- 
what of a survival from the days 
before optical perfection and sim- 
plicity and control in enlarging 
were what they are to-day. The recent article in 
THE A. P., on child photography, by a well-known pro- 
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fessional, indicated a very notable departure from the 
old type of apparatus, by the employment of a reflex 
camera in the studio. Several of the more up-to-date 
professionals employ the reflex, and have scored accord- 
ingly; but we should like to see the mobility of the 
studio camera still further increased, accompanied by 
a decrease in its size. We have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of working in a well-equipped studio fitted with 
several studio cameras of the conventional type, one 
in particular being a magnificent instrument and a 
very fine specimen of the cabinet-worker's art. This 
was fitted with a huge portrait lens, and a repeating 
back to take whole-plates. There was no fault to find 
with its performance, and excellent portrait negatives 
were obtained. А small portable camera was then 
used on the same subjects, the camera being specially 
fitted with an anastigmat of longer focal length than 
normal, namely, a six-inch for the 2j by 3} plate. 
With a light rigid stand and half a dozen small metal 
double dark slides that could be carried in the pocket, 
a series of beautiful little negatives were obtained 
technically equal in every respect to those secured 
with the bigger camera. These gave direct enlarge- 
ments of even superior quality to the contact prints 
from the whole-plates. This, however, was but а 
matter of the application of technical knowledge. 
The real point worth considering, and which appealed 
to us most strongly, was that with the aid of the small 
camera, fitted with a large direct-vision finder and an 
absolutely accurate focussing scale, a dozen perfect 
negatives were obtained on the small plates of far 
more pleasing pictorial quality and spontaneity than 
those made with the large camera with its accom- 
paniment of cumbersome movement, focussing, etc., 
all productive of the strained expression on the part 
of the sitter. To render accurate the focussing by 
scale, the floor of the studio was scaled also by light 
chalk marks, so that the exact distance of the camera 
from the model could be seen at a glance. This method 
of using a small camera for studio work should appeal 
to many professionals who are also expert photo- 
graphers. The question of economy in materials is 
also worth consideration. 


The Germans, to give them their due, are sometimes 
singularly candid. A book came into our possession the 
other day bearing the title “Іп 
‘England kriegsgefangen.”’ It was 
published in Berlin some little 
time ago, and was the narrative 
of a German major concerning his experiences in a 
prisoner of war camp in the south of England. But the 
remarkable thing is that the book is illustrated by a 
number of full-page photographs, showing views of a 
comfortable and cleanly camp, the white tents gleaming 
in the sun. The prisoners are shown playing football 
and otherwise enjoying the amenities of existence, and 
the picture of their reception by the inhabitants of the 
pleasant little town in no way suggests interference or 
hostility. The book, which was published by the major 
after his release, must be reassuring to many people in 
Germany as to the way in which Britain treats her 
prisoners, for although the photographs were taken by 
British photographers, their inclusion without comment 
suggests that the German officer accepted them as a true 
rendering of the state of affairs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN A 
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APART from 
considera- 
tions of 
mony, quite a 
lot oí interest 
attaches to the 
study of chemicals as we get them to-day. The 
limitations, and the difficulties of carrying on work, 
are of course not so apparent to the amateur as to 
those who carry on photographic work on a large 
commercial scale, or who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of photographic materials. 

The photo-engraver, for example, who wants rubber 
solution for his work, has nowadays to seek the help 
(and permission) of the Ministry of Munitions, for 
rubber is dissolved in benzole, and benzole is the start- 
ing point of a number of high explosives. 

Probably the most anxious moments of the amateur 
were those in the early days of the war, when metol 
and other developing agents ran short, and discussions 
were rife on the uses of‘ ferrous-oxalate, that old- 
fashioned, messy, but nevertheless excellent developer 
of pioneer days in photography. When the British 
manufacturers came to compete, or to produce, develop- 
ing agents, they were faced with the difficulty that 
rhost of them were, in Germany, by-products, or derived 
from by-products, which cost the big aniline dye manu- 
facturers very little. The price thus rose inevitably, 
but the fact remains that we have manufactured in this 
country two or three excellent substitutes for the 
German-made metol, which are daily gaining in 
popularity. | 

Solutions of these chemicals sometimes discolour 
through oxidation rather quickly, causing waste. This 
can be overcome by using a larger proportion of pre- 
servative, and by making up one's developer always 
with distilled water or water freshly boiled (to 
_ expel the air), and also by not making up too large а 
quantity. 

There was an old-time dodge of filling a bottle, as 
the developer was used, with glass beads, so that the 
bottle would always be filled to the neck and there 
would be no space for air. A simpler and probably 
cheaper way is to use small bottles for bottling. Thus 
if you want to make up eighty ounces of monomet 
developer, it is far more satisfactory to bottle it into 
eight ten-ounce or four pint bottles than to have it in 
one winchester-quart bottle. 

А point worthy of consideration during the war, 
when potassium salts, largely derived from Stassfürt, 
are high in price, is the substitution of sodium salts 
in all cases where possible. Those who use bichromic 
salts, for example, for carbon printing, gum work, 
or any type of process work, will find that sodium 
bichzomate is very much cheaper than potassium 


есо- 


bichroniate, and in all cases less amounts are required. be present in excess. 
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Take the case of sodium and potassium bichromate 
as an example : 


, 


Sodium bichromate, Na,Cr,O, ; molecular weight, 262. 
Potassium KURO: 204. 


The sodium salt is lighter, and one part goes as far 
as I.I2 parts of the potassium salt. These weights 
are arrived at by adding together the atomic weights 
of each element composing the substance ; thus caustic 
soda, NaOH, is sodium (23), oxygen (16), and hydrogen 
(т) = 40, while caustic potash, КОН, is potassium (39), 
oxygen (16), and hydrogen (1) = 56 ; 40 parts of sodium 
hydroxide or caustic soda are equivalent to 56 parts 
of potassium hydroxide. 

There are many other cases where a cheap salt may 


,, 3, )? 


be used as a substitute for a more expensive one. Thus 


washing-soda crystals may be used in the preparation 
of developers instead of sodium carbonate, of which 
they are merely a less pure variety ; washing soda 
sometimes contains a very small amount of caustic 
soda, which acts much more vigorously as an accelera- 
tor, especially with metol, and paramidophenol sub- 
stitutes for metol. А small trial lot of the developer 
should be made up first, to see how it behaves with 
washing soda, as it may be found that the quantity 
must be reduced. 

Apart from substituting cheap products for more 
expensive ones in a given formula, there is the wide 
question of the choice of a formula. One notable 
instance that comes to mind at once is the gold toning 
bath extensively used in the States, the cost of which, 


. on a large scale, is considerably below that of the sulpho- 


cyanide bath so popular with us. Тһе American 
procedure referred to is to prepare a weak solution of 
gold chloride, about I grain to 20 ounces of water, 
and to add a few drops of sodium bicarbonate solution 
until the bath is just alkaline—as indicated by its 
just turning red litmus paper bluish. This bath is 
economical, and at any rate does away with the sulpho- 
cyanide. | 
Then again there is the question of fixing—the 
amount of hypo necessary to fix a given number of 
plates. ' "Hypo is so cheap," the reader may say, 
"that it is not worthy of consideration." It may 
not be on the small scale, but we know of instances 
where hundredweights are needlessly wasted during 
the year, and instances where making the hypo run 
out too long has led to serious results through the 
after-deterioration of negatives. Roughly speaking, 
248 parts of hypo are required to “ fix” 188 parts of 
silver bromide. If we assume that there are about ro 
grains of silver bromide in the film of a whole-plate, 
something over I3 grains of hypo would be needed to 


react with it; in other words, a pound of hypo would 
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fix about 537 whole-plates. The hypo, however, must 
T. B, 
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CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


С photography is a welcome stimulant to the 
amateur photographer who may be wearied of the other 
branches, and now that the photographic field is rather more 
limited because of military restrictions, it ought to become 
more popular. 

The stars can be photographed with any form of camera, 
either with a fixed-focus or with a focussing arrangement, pro- 
viding the lens is not too slow. The exposure necessary may 
vary according to circumstances, but ten or fifteen minutes 
has been found sufficient to secure star images, which, of course, 
appear upon the photographic plate as streaks, this being due 
to the motion of the stars across the sky. Іп astronomical 
observatories, where star photography is part of the general 
routine of work, and where lengthy exposures are made, the 
telescopes are provided with mechanism which enables them to 
keep pace with the motion of the stars, but such arrangement 
is out of the question with an ordinary camera, which may be 


simply left upon the ground facing upwards, or else tilted toward - 


any part of the sky, and some arrangement made to cut off any 
stray artificial light around. 

These star photographs may be made the basis of some very 
accurate star maps of the heavens, pin pricks being made either 
at the beginning or the end of the star streaks which would 
indicate the stars. | 

In an ordinary camera, even if of considerable focal length, 
the moon would vield too small an image to be of any use, but 
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if one has a telescope, preferably a reflector, one may obtain 
photographs of the moon with little trouble. The advantage 
of the reflector over the refractor is that it brings the visual 
rays and the chemical rays to a focus at the same point, whereas 
a refractor does not, unless specially constructed or corrected 
for the purpose. The lunar photographs can be taken either 
at the focus of the reflector mirror, or else magnified by using an 
eyepiece. In either case it is necessary to fit a light form 
of camera with a dark slide on to the telescope. А mirror of 
sixty inches focus will give an image about half an inch in dia- 
meter without using any eyepiece, and with an eyepiece it 
can be magnified to about three inches in diameter, and photo- 
graphed either size without the telescope being mounted specially 
for photography. "With a rapid camera plate the latter sized 
image has been obtained using a six or seven inch telescope 
mirror in less than a second, this short exposure preventing any 
motion of the image. If it be intended, however, to photograph 
the moon in the focus of the mirror, and afterwards enlarge the 
photograph obtained, it will be an advantage to use a slow plate. 
In most cases where it is desired to give as short an exposure 
as possible to avoid the blur in the image resulting from the 
motion, rapid plates should be used. Тһе full moon gives more 
light and is more suited for a short exposure, but about the time 
of first and last quarter phase, or about three days before full 
moon, it will be found that there is more detail to be obtained. 
W.F. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance -at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treb:e them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 1/20 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes "E 1/10 »5 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foliage, 

open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/4 J 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. | 1/3 j 


Buildings or trees occupving greater portion 
of picture RA. Guar ubt Сй, qx. a Сз 3/4 » 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
muchshutin by buildings .. .. .. .. | 2 

Portraits in well-ighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector .. .| 6 


8608. 


3? 


For Е/5:6 give half. From 8 (о 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ка кар | 2 Ultra Rapid 
1/30 sec. 1/60 вес. | 1/80 вес. 1/100 sec. 
1/15 » 1/30 9 1/40 » 1/50 ,» 
46 , |442 „ 1/15 , 1/20 , 
1/4 | 99 1/10 » 1/12 » | 1, 15 ” 
1/2 99 1/4 99 1/5 9 | 1/6 99 
4, |1 4, |12 „ 48 , 
5 secs. 3 secs. 2 весғ. 1} - 


45 a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates оп the ma: Есі stil be given on application. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


Eastman, Rapid. ILFORD, Chroinatic. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. l'AGET, Swift and Ех. Speciai. ILrogp, Rapid Chromatic. EDWARDS, Auto-screen. » Empress, 
» Panchromatic. " Special Rapid. " Inst. Iso. Marion, Portrait. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. ENsiGN, Film. m Landscape. 
" Super-Speed. WELLINGTON, ‘Xtreme. Leto, Phoenix. Gea. Colour-screen. Pacer, XXX. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. ` 'Xtra Speedy. LuuiERE, Blue Label. Прово, Versatile Rapid. Wratten, lastantancous. 
Special Ex. Rapid. а Press. Marion, P.S 5 " Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | Wratten, Speed, Double РА Instantaneous IuPER1IAL, Orthochrome >. К. 
Rapid. Instantaneous, and Pan- и 150. " Sovereign. Ordinary Plates. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic, Mawson, Felixi. 8 N.F. 
Еомляр5, Comet. pi оов Корак, N.C. Film. ; pro н 
СЕМ, Salon. AGET, " Premo Film-pac RITERION, r mary. 
Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. | Е Special Rapid. Lumizre, Ortho, А, B, and С. " Iso. Ordinary 
ойр, Monarch. Barner, Extra Rapid. RAJAR, Special Rapid. А Film. Epwarpbs, Medium. ' 
» Panchromatic. » Ortho. WELLINGTON , Speedy. Mawson, Electric. GEM, Universal. 
„ — Versatile, Most Rapid. | CADETT, қайы Standard > Speedy Portrait. | Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow 
» Zenith. xtra Rapid. m Anti-screen, Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. ILFORD, Ordinary 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight | Royal Standard и 1ѕо Speedy. WELLINGTON, Films. 1м ERA Ordi m 
Orthochrome S.S rtho Wratten, Allochrome. WRATIEN, Drop stutter. P , пагу. 


' Criterion, Extra Кар. 
lso. Extra Кард. | 


Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


LUMIERE, Yellow Labs. 
Marion. Ordinary. 


Violet Label. Eastman, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. Medium Plates. Mawson, Castle. 
Marion, Record. n Ortho. Barnet, Film. à РАСЕТ, ХХ. 
P Supreme. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 5 Self-scrcen BARNET, Medium. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
” Brilliant. Сем, Meteor. | Слрктт, Royal Standard Rapid. » . Medium Ortho WELLINGTON, Ordinary, 
Mawson, Celeritas. »  lsochromatic. Е fessional. Сем, Medium. Wratten, Ordinary, 
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Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


OWADAYS practically everyone is a reader of books 
to a greater or less extent; some people are vora- 
cious bookworms who greedily devour everything 

in the literary line which comes within their path ; others 
there are who greatly enjoy reading, but are content to 
pursue their tastes in a milder and more fastidious manner. 
Irrespective of temperament, however, those who form 
the reading public are, mostly fond of well printed and. 
tastefully designed books, and endeavour to obtain a 
collection, great or small, of their favourite authors which 
МШ e worthy of the admiration and affection in which 
they hold them. Often these people have a pastime or 
hobby which takes up a large amount of the energy they 
can devote to recreative pursuits ; some pastime the follow- 
ing of which lends itself to the picture-making propensities 
of the photographer. 
( .Who amongst the multitude of camera workers has not 
some happy recollection of a day's excursion spent in the 
company of an angler friend—a day of delightful me- 
mories along the banks of a clear, swiftly running stream, 
overhung with generous green-foliaged trees, through 
which the summer sunshine penetrated and formed a 
mosaic of beautiful golden splashes, causing the crystal- 
clear water to glow with scintillating translucence down to 
the brown gravel of its bed, anda day which kept the camera 
busy with records of sunny hours? 

This is but one example taken at random of the many 


pastimes which lend themselves to camera work, especially . 


when performed by a willing and obliging friend. 

A present of a few attractive and well done book plates 
of a photographic nature, indicating the way in which the 
spirit of relaxation moves the receiver, will be greatly 
appreciated by him, and, incidentally, will be some repay- 
ment for the goodwill displayed towards the photographer's 
picture-making efforts, and go far to efface the discomfort 
imposed by that latter individual. 

Apart from this point, the designing and preparation 
of the plates will give a great deal of pleasure, and enable 
one to utilise old negatives, which is very welcome under 
the present conditions, when opportunities for obtaining 
new negatives are so very limited. 

The first step is the selection of a suitable picture, tech- 
nically and pictorially, to our purpose; one which gives 
a good, bright and clean image should be chosen, and it 
should also possess decorative and pictorial qualities to 
some degree, as it has to occupy part of a design which 
of necessity is of a highly decorative nature. A good 
printing paper to use is the carbon or semi-matt surface, 
as this allows pencil work to be done on the print, and 
also gives a good surface for copying. 

The orthodox shape for a book-plate is vertical but of 
course this is a matter of purely individual taste, as no 
absolute law can be laid down in matters of artistic dis- 
crimination. The size, whether it should occupy the 
full page of a book or only part thereof, will be largely 
determined by the accompanying picture. 
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BOOK-PLATES. 


By CHARLES R. DENTON. 


Leaving out of account the necessary photographic 
apparatus, the tools required are few, and merely consist 
of smooth white Bristol board, black Indian ink, rule,"a 
small sable brush, thin banknote or tracing paper, and,a 
pen, preferably a draughtsman's drawing pen. In all 
probability the worker already possesses these items and 
need incur no further expenditure. 

Plain, shapely, and simple lettering should be employed, 
as nothing is to be gained by lettering which scrawls 
over the design in a mass of ungainly flourishes and curls. 
П the reader is 
nervous and un- 
certain of his 
ability to letter 
well, then he can 
use the tracing 
paper, and trace 
the letters of 
some suitable 
alphabet. Vere 
Foster’s copy- 
book of lettering 
is very us?ful for 
this purpose, and 
can, if I remem- 
ber rightly, be 
obtained from 
most stationery 
shops for two- 
репсе. 

The planning 
of the design 
and placing and 
position of the 
lettering апа 
photograph 
should be done 
in pencil on a 
sheet of tracing 
paper; there is 
no need to make 
an elaborate and 
finished draw- 
ing, but something which will suffice as a good guide. 
On to a piece of the Bristol card trace the design, and 
then finish off the lettering, etc., carefully in pencil ready 
for inking in, which is done by means of the small brush. 
and the ruling pen. 

As well as the lettering, it is a good plan to keep the 
whole design as simple and neat as possible without appear- 
ing stiff; it is much better to err on the side of simplicity, 
as nothing looks worse than a heavy and elaborate design 
in what should be a tasteful and dignified introduction 
to a good book. 

The design is now copied with a suitable camera, and 
the prints made on smooth gaslight or bromide paper. 
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S a printing medium 
P. O. P. has gone very 
much out of fashion during 
the last few vears, its place 
having been taken by de- 
velopment papers, bromide 
or gaslight. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, as it is far easier to turn 
out satisfactory prints on gaslight than on 
P. O. P., and as many amateurs have to do 
their photography after the day's work is 
over, a paper which can be handled entirely by artificial light 
naturally scores heavily. 

P. O. P. prints are unsurpassed for half-tone reproduction, 
and to those who make their photography pay for itself by selling 
prints to the papers, the following methods of P. O. P. develop- 
ment may be of interest, in showing them how a number of 
prints can be turned out even more rapidly than on bromide 
orgaslight. For in printing from a batch of negatives of varying 
densities on ordinary development paper, it is necessary to 
estimate fairly correctly the exposure required for each negative, 
if decent prints are to be obtained. . In printing P. O. P. for 
development it makes very little difference what exposure is 
given, the contrast is altered slightly, and the colour may be 
a little different, but otherwise the results are the same. 

The method consists in exposing the paper until slight detail 
has been obtained all over, and then developing in an acid 
developer until sufficient depth is obtained, when the print is 
either merely fixed or passed through a combined toning and 
fixing bath. Ав mentioned above, the depth to which printing 
is carried affects the contrast to a certain extent, and it will be 
found that slight printing and full development will give more 
contrasty prints than longer printing and short development. 
Longer printing also gives a print of a warmer colour. Printing 
by daylight takes a very short time— а minute or 50 in the shade 
will be sufficient for most negatives; it can also be done by 
artificial light, about a yard of magnesium ribbon six to eight 
inches from the frame will be about enough. Ав the exposure 
makes little diflerence to the final result, a batch of negatives 
of different densities can be put together in one large frame, 
a sheet of P. O. P. placed behind them, and all of them printed 
together. All that is necessary is for the exposure to be long 
enough for the densest negative to give a distinct image. The 
paper is then removed and cut up and each print developed 
separately. Thus a batch of prints can be turned out much 
quicker than on gaslight paper. Іп working this process the 
рар ег must be handled more carefully than when it is printed 
right out, and it is best to treat it, from opening the packet until 
fixed, as if it were of the sensitiveness of gaslight paper. 

There are several formula for the developer; practically any 
acid developer will do—pyro, pyro-metol, or hydroquinone are 
equally effective. The writer has found the following, which 
was given in the '' British Journal Almanac " for last year, 
to give very good results : 

A stock solution is made of 


МС gez rore yw Ey афа 60 gr. 
Ме MEN TERCER ks chek Rage ea bs РУС 60 gr. 
ACEC aci. rosier denned ah 11 drm 
Water 525543444 таатал 20 OZ 


Royal Photographie Society é 
On Tuesday, November 6, a lantern lecture entitled '' The 


‘Eastern Shore of the Adriatic from Trieste to Cattaro,” will be 
On Friday, November 9, 


given by Mr. J. Cooper-Ashton. 
Mr. C. Н. Dedman will lecture on '' Oxford its University, 
Cathedral, and City, from a Photographic Point of View." 

A Photograph of Historie Interest. — At the meeting in London 
of the First Imperial War Council, when for the first time in 
the history of the Empire representatives were drawn together 
from its widest bounds to assist in the conduct of its affairs, a 
permanent photographic record was made of the gathering. 
Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., of Halifax, have secured sole rights 
for the publication of this photograph, which they are issuing 
in the form of a giant postcard (size то} by 54) at rs. 


A DEVELOPMENT PAP 


Special о “Тһе A. P. and Р.М” 


(35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
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By H. L. WRIGHT. 


The working solution is made by taking half an ounce of 
the stock solution to 16 oz. of water. This is poured over the 
print directly it is taken from the frame ; the print immediately 
begins to gather in density, and the full strength is reached in 
something under a minute. It is then rinsed and fixed in a 
plain hypo bath. The colour obtained is a warm brown or 
sepia, very similar to that obtained on self-toning paper. It 
varies with the brand of paper used, and some brands give a 
very unpleasant green tone, and in this case it is better to 
use а combined toning and fixing bath instead of the hypo 
rake and in this way obtain the ordinary purple P. O. P. 
one. 

One disadvantage of this process is that the backs of the prints 
get badly stained, but as the stain is rarely visible on the front 
it is not very serious. The developer given above should not 
be used for more than one print, as it soon becomes very muddy; 
it is very cheap, so there is no need to stint it. The dish also 
becomes covered with a silver deposit which can be removed by 
rinsing in dilute nitric acid and then thoroughly washing in 
water. 

The above process is useful mainly for turning out a number of 
prints quickly, and is hardly a method to be used for ordinary 
work. There is, however, a second method of developing P. О.Р. 
which was introduced by the Paget Prize Plate Company, which 
is far more practical. Printing is carried out as above, but 
before development the prints are immersed in а то per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide for five to ten minutes and then 
developed with the following : 


A-—Hydroquinone SARO 40 gr. 
sodio ЖҮЙ ЕГЕ vua e 160 gr. 
NVALUE “PO GeO ALS 20 oz 

B—Potass. bromide ............... 24 oz 
sodiutà carbonate озь у Es 2 02. 
Water tO. ТМ ТТЕРІ ааб 20 02. 

C-—Potass, cyaudé 25. x ES } oz. 
NOE veas Ko OSs na JEFE ER 20 oz 


By varying the proportions of A and B it is possible to vary 
the contrast of the resulting print. For instance, for an average 
negative we would take } oz. of A to 1 oz. of B. For flat nega- 
tives, when greater contrast is desired, only 3 drams of A would 
be taken to each ounce of B. For hard negatives, when soft 
results are wanted, we may take as much as 7 drams of A to 
each ounce of B. Whatever quantity of A is used, it must 
be made up to 1 oz. with water, the quantity of B that is used 
being the same in each case, namely 1 oz. To each ounce of 
the mixed solution about ro drops of the cyanide solution are 
aen the object of which is to keep the backs of the prints 
clean. 

After development the prints are washed and are then toned 
and fixed in exactly the same way as if they had been printed out 
fully. Asa time saver this process has not much to recommend 
it, except in dull winter weather, when the time taken for printing 
runs into hours, and there is always the risk of having to leave 
the paper in the frame over night, which may result in a spoiled 
negative from silver stain. The chief advantage of the process 
is the power it gives of varying the contrast, and this is a distinct 
nid to the P. О. P. worker. 


Sunday Rambles.—A further series conducted by Mr. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., have been arranged. On Nov. 4, Old 
Clerkenwell and Haunts of the Knights Hospitallers; meet, 
Farringdon St. Station, 10.30 a.m., fee 2s. Хоу. 11: Walk 
through Richmond Park; meet Richmond Station (District) 
2.30 p.m.; fee 2s. Хоу. 17-19: Week-end in the country of 
Bunyan and Cowper; headquarters, Olney; an inclusive fee 
covering rail, hotel charges, and all incidental expenses is charged 
and those wishing to attend must send in their names on or 
before Nov. 12. Nov. 25: the churches of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury, and St. Alphege London Wall; meet Mansion House 
Station (District) at 10.30 a.m.; fee 2s. Full details of the 
various rambles may be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. Freestone, 36, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. 
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THE CASTLE!OF HARBURG. 
By 

James McKrssacx, 

From the London 

Salon of Photography. 
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** The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves. 


Foretells a tempest and a blustering day.” 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME D. | By Mrs. MANIA PEARSON. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, now open at 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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IN SUSSEX, 
By 
A. W. Burcess. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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Specially reported for ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


COMPREHENSIVE exhibition of pictures by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer opened at Hampshire House, Hammersmith, 
on October 25, and will continue for one month from that date. 
There was a large gathering of members of the Photographic 
Society and their friends, with Mr. George Hawkings, the presi- 
dent, in the chair, on the opening night. Іп the absence of 
Mr. Mortimer on special police duties an address was given by 
Mr. Antony Guest in reference to the pictures on the walls. 
The following is а resumé of his remarks: Mr. Mortimer 
stands alone as a photographer of the sea. Indeed, hc may be 
said to take a unique place among artists of all degrees, whatever 
their medium, in the representation of the spirit of the great 
waters. No one has so closely identified himself with that spirit, 
entering at no small personal risk into its physical tumult and 
braving its stormy menace with a confidence and daring that 
suggest affinity with the element, as if he меге а part of it, as 
much as the gulls that he depicts exulting in its wild manifesta- 
tions, or the boats and fisherfolk among the rocky coasts where 
he is so much at home. Amid the exhilaration of the dashing 
spray they have their occupation and their being. Тһе salt is 
in their blood, and I am inclined to think that if we could trace 
the influences of heredity we should find that it is in his also. 
In fact, as an island race that' owes its greatness to the sea, we 
are all more or less similarly impregnated. 
Few of us can resist the fascination, poetry, and mystery of 
the sea, or the sense of dread and awe that it so often inspires. 
It is in these psychological aspects that Mr. Mortimer shows his 


power, no less than in his intimacy with its physical aspects. | 


That he should stand by himself as a portrayer of its moods is 
due, apart from the decided touch of personality that he always 
brings into his work, in a great measure to the magic of the 
camera. Photography can do what is impossible to the painter- 
artist, who with his precarious easel and canvas and all his 
paraphernalia, is, of course, debarred from the direct portrayal of 
the impetuously advancing waves and clouds of spray that would 
overwhelm him long before he had a chance of observing the 
pictorial characteristics of their magnificence—to say nothing of 
recording his impressions with the brush. 

These pictures of turbulent waves and volumes of spray more 
than anything else, I think, impress upon us the primary import- 
ance of rendering the spirit of the subject when depicting the 
sea. One day Whistler, at the Royal Academy, standing before 
a seascape by a well-known marine artist, uttered a caustic com- 
ment in the one word “Тіп!” Iam not sure that he did not tap 
the canvas as if he expected to hear a metallic response. Тһе 
artist in question was of the clever, realistic school, which in its 
aim at accurate delineation often arrives at hard and decisive 
outlines. These, whatever their merit as evidences of conscien- 
tious drawing, are entirely out of place in depicting the sea. 

They are fatal to its spirit, and the reason for this is so funda- 
mentally important that you will perhaps pardon me if ] empha- 
sise it for a moment. 1{ we want to grasp so elusive a tbing as 
the spirit of the waters we must first understand their essential 
characteristics. 1 will mention three which are of primary 
importance—light, atmosphere, and movement. 

The two first appertain to every, pictorial subject, but move- 
ment is in a special sense the province of the sea, for, unlike 
anything else, it is never at rest. Hence a-representation of 
the sea without the suggestion of motion is a futile and lifeless 
thing, for it leaves out the most essential quality, and, what- 
ever else cleverness and perfect technique may achieve, they 


can never compensate for this deficiency, any more than the 
most consummate imitation can instil the sentiment of life into 
a wax figure. Sharp and precise definition debars the sensation 
of motion, because the impression that the human eye receives 
from a moving object is always more or less indefinite. Its 
form changes while we look at it, and our mental picture includes 
not only a particular moment, but the moment before and the 
moment after. If the form is fixed to a single moment and 
solidified by sharp definition, the inevitable result is arrested 
motion. The object is, so to speak, frozen into one position ; 
it is stilk and so it must remain, immovable and dead. I have 
mentioned atmosphere, and this is an attribute peculiarly 
necessary to sea pictures, because the tone and colour of th? sea, 
its appearance of spaciousness, its life and motion, are coincident 
o and to a great extent dependent on the pervading atmo- 
sphere. 

There is an interaction between sea and air, and they influence 
cach other. Not only is the direction of the wind indicated by 
sails and spray and by the course of waves, so that some of these 
sea pictures suggest the point from which the wind is coming, 
just as any picture should show the point from which the light 
is coming, but the condition of the sea—its flying spray in rough 
weather, or the moisture that the sun draws from it—influences 
the transparency or murkiness of the atmosphere. 

Atmosphere is also of great value in preventing the appearance 
of arrested motion, to which I have already referred. Atmo- ' 
sphere prevents sharp definition, whether the conditions are 
bright and clear with a sparkle on the water that dazzles and 
interferes with the visualisation of hard outlines, or rough, 
in which case the air is thickened by flying particles of water. 
Moreover, atmosphere is a leading factor in the creation of tone. 

Light is another leading factor, and in seascapes it also has a 
special function in suggesting the transparency and liquidity 
of weter. Obviously water must be liquid if it is to have the 
essential character of water, and for this reason again hard 
definition is ruled out of pictures of the sea. 

It should always be remembered that underlying all the 
broken lines that take such a large part in wave forms there are 
the large main lines that are of far moreimportance, because they 
represent the great impulses that send the masses of water on 
their journey, and therefore the little irregularities, which are 
apt to attract attention to themselves, should not be accentuated 
by that kind of over-conscientious definition that seeks little 
facts instead of great truths, but should be kept in subjection 
to the majestic forces that аге essential to the spirit of the sea. 
Another matter is the paramount influence of tone. The 
psychology of a picture, its suggestion or sentiment, are all 
dependent on tone. The feeling of joy or dread, of placid summer 
waters, with gentle caressing airs, or of the irresistible power of 
storm-driven waves, the poetry of sunset or the mystery of 
night approaching over the great expanse, are only to be rendered 
through tone. 

А harmonious, fitting and suggestive tone should be the aim 
in every picture. These remarks will, I think, emphasise the 
point that 1 wish to bring home, namely that with all his love of 
the sea, and courage and hardihood in facing its perils, and with 
all his great technical skill, Mr. Mortimer would have no chance 
of producing artistic work unless he also had a sensitive percep- 
tion of the subtle and fundamental influences that constitutc 
the soul of the subject that he has made so peculiarly his own, 
and a keen apprehension of their pictorial value and uses, 
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A SIMPLE ENLARGER. 


ERHAPS the following description 

of a small enlarger made by me in 
odd moments during my military life 
may prove of interest to readers Of THE 
A JV. AND 2, IN, 

The camera with which it is used is 
а 34 by 24 Cameo (double extension), 
with a Beck Mutar anastigmat lens F/6. 
An ordinary inverted burner is the 
iluminant, and the condenser is a 4} in. 
plano-convex, which will be found ample 
for ninety-nine negatives out of a hundred. 

The particulars given 
below will produce an 
apparatus capable of 
enlarging a 3} by 24 to 
anything between lantern 
slide size and 20 by 16. 

The metal parts of the 
enlarger аге made о! 
galvanised iron, and can 
be knocked together by 
any tinsmith for a few 
shilings. They consist 
of :— 

Fig. I. The chimney, 
which is а round knee of 
the type to be found ina 
modern gas cooker. The 
chimney is sufficiently 
` wide to slip over the 
holder B in fig. 2. In the 
base, under. the bend, а 
slot is cut (A^) to fit the 
gas bracket. | 

Fig. 2. The lantern 
body, being a cylinder of 44 in. inside 
diameter, closed at one end, and of 
sufficient width at other end to slip 
easily over the condenser holder. On 
the top and bottom 1 in. from closed 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


holder a slot (B^ is cut to fit A’ and 
hold gas bracket in position. In the 
lantern body there is, of course, a hole 
3 in. in diameter right under the chimney. 
The ventilator C has small semi-circles 
punched out round the base, and the 
lantern body has about half a dozen 
circular holes above it. 

Fig. 3. The condenser holder, another 
cylinder, which to avoid breakage must 
be rather larger than the condenser. It 
is made with a 1 in. flange at one end. 

Fig. 4. The gas bracket, which is 
simply а Bray reversible, with the globe 


support removed. If the bracket is too 
bulky, file about r in. of the reversible 
portion. It! must, of course, be so 
adjusted that the mantle hangs exactly 
in the centre of thelantern. This can be 
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form, and also to carry the flexible 
tubing to the house supply. 

The wooden parts are: 

* Fig. 5. The baseboard, a piece 12 by 
6 by 1 in. 

Fig. 6. The condenser support, 7% by 
6 by 4 in, in which is cut a circle to 
loosely fit the condenser rim. 

Fig. 7. The camera support, a piece 
of similar dimensions. This will give 
some little difficulty, as it is desirable 
to have some means of using the camera 
both horizontally and vertically. Тһе 
arrangement shown in the sketch con- 
sists of two strips of brass (j,), turned 
up along one edge to fit the rebates of 
the camera. These are screwed to a 
circle of wood, which is bevelled in such 
a way that it cannot fall out, neither 
can it fall back, as the projections of 
the strips prevent any such movement. 
The result is the camera can be rotated 
without any light being shown. 


Fig. 8. The negative carrier, a piece 
6 by 6 by à in. 
Fig. 9. The sliding platform to carry 


. the lantern body, consisting of a piece 


7 by 4 by à in. (E), which moves between 
two runners, (Е and,G) 7 by $ byjjjin. 
On the top and two inches from one end 
are attached four pieces of wood (H) in 
the form of a square measuring 3 in. across 
the inside. This square holds the venti- 
lator C tightly in position, and acts as 
an additional trap for any stray light. 
At.the end of the platform a small hand 
grip J is placed (4 by Ф by } in.) This 
also serves as a support for the gas pipe. 

Now we come to the fitting together 
of the various pieces. First we place the 
two runners F and G in position on the 
baseboard flush with one end, and screw 
them down. Next we fix the condenser 
support and camera support to the base- 
board, separating them by means of a 
small strip 6 by 12 in., of sufficient width 
to allow the carrier easy movement. 
The camera support is І in. from the 
end of the baseboard. Then we lower 
the gas bracket, carrying the mantle 
into the lantern body, so that the top 
of the bracket fits in the slot В. We 
next press the pipe D into the niche in 
the hand grip J, at the same time placing 
the ventilator C on the platform. Now 
we place the chimney on its support, so 
that the slot A' fits over the gas bracket. 
The condenser is then placed in position, 
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FICS 


and the holder attached by four small 
screws to its support. We now slide 
the body over the condenser holder, and 
our enlarger is complete. A. G. O. 


arranged by adjusting the lengths of the 
slots A‘ and B’. There is also a small 
length of gas piping D, suitably bent, 
which is used to fix the bracket to plat- 
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end are riveted two “ poops," B and C 
—the former to hold the chimney in 
position, and the latter for ventilation 
purposes. At the rear of the chimney 
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E have now got our 
image quite sharplv 
focussed, it is also 
the required size on 
the white paper or 
card of the easel, 
and we are ready 

Ц to make the enlarge- 

| ment. The question 

j which will arise in 

every worker's mind 

is, “ What exposure 
shall I give ? ” Here, 
as in other photo- 
graphic operations, 
the correctness of exposure is a ve 

important matter, and other factors 
being right, the quality of the enlarge- 
ment depends very much on proper 
exposure. The conditions under 
which one works are subject to less 
variation than in exposing plates in 
the camera, say. so that it is possible 
to standardise these to some extent. 

Thus with care the light may be 
kept constant. The speed of the 
paper may also be kept constant, by 
the simple expedient of keeping to 
one brand until one has overcome 

all the initial difficulties. If one is a 
careful worker one's negatives should 

be readily classified into three groups— 
thick, medium, and thin—the great 
majority falling into the medium 

group. The variation in size of enlarge- 
ment must be allowed for, and Deben- 
ham's table may be used for this. 


Times of enlargement : 
1 Ij 2 24 3 3} 4 
Ratios of exposure : 

і 2з 4 5 © 
This means that if a quarter-plate 
negative has been enlarged to half- 
plate, which is an enlargement of 
14 times, and the exposure has been 
a minute, and it is then required to 
enlarge it to 15 by 12, the exposure 
wil be 4 minutes, the ratios being 
1} to 6, or as 1 to 4. Or again, if 
the first enlargement is 12 by 1o from 
a 5 by 4 negative, an enlargement of 
2] times, and the exposure 45 seconds, 
and we wish to make an enlargement 
to half-plate from а quarter-plate 
negative of similar character, we 
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ENLARGING.—IV. 


shall give 22 seconds, because the 
ratios of exposure аге 3 to I}, or as 
2 to I. It is clear that such a simple 
table as this will save a lot of time 
and trouble, because it impresses on 
us the fact that much longer exposures 
are needed for big enlargements, a 
thing people are apt to forget, and 
it gives the proportionate exposures 
without calculation. We may add 
that it is assumed ground glass is 
used behind the condenser, as sug- 
gested last week. 

We have mentioned these points 
to help those readers who know how 
to get the exposure in the first instance 
by the method we shall presently 
describe, but who can rely on their 
judgment of the negative, and who 
do not wish to make a test every 
time. Some workers can readily 
gauge negatives, holding two up to 
the light, and saying, ''That had 
50 seconds, this will need 70," and 
so on. Of course they need to feel 
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sure the colour of the negatives is 
the same, as a little yellowness, not 
noticeable in gas or electric light, will 
make a great difference to the re- 
quired exposure, especially when an 
arc light is being used in the enlarger. 
If a yellow light, such as that given 
by an oil lamp, is used in the enlarger, 


enlargement is to be made on. 
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the slightly yellow negative will make 
less difference. 

But the making of a trial exposure, 
or test strip, is almost an absolute 
certainty., The strip must be over 
part of the image which includes the 
high lights, and, of course, must be 
the same brand of paper as the 
But 
we have never found it necessary 
that it should be from. the same 
packet, and if there are any variations 
between one batch of paper and 
another they would seem to be slight 
as a rule. 

Our advice to the beginner would 
be to make the trial strip of a generous 
size, and to keep the size of the 
enlargement itself down to some- 
thing quite moderate. More will be 
learned in the first attempts in this 
way, and there will be fewer disap- 
pointments. Wnhole-plate and 10 by 8 
are quite big enough to begin on, 
and the trial strip may conveniently 
be 5 by 2 in. and 
should not be less 
than this. Experienced 
workers may find out 
all they want to know 
with a bit of paper 
2 by I in. or even 
I by 1 in, but it 
takes some time to 
learn how to “read ” 
such a small test, and 
to know the best place 
to put it on the image 
on the easel. 

If a test strip is to 
be any help the condi- 
tions under which it 
is made must be stan- 
dard, so that the сп- 


largement may Бе 
made under absolutely 
identical conditions. 


This is best done in 
the following way. Give a series of 
exposures embracing the correct one, 
use a normal developer, develop for 
two minutes, and then fix. By a series 
of exposures embracing the correct 
one we mean a series starting with 
what we think will be too short and 
ending with what we think will be 
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too long. After one or two first 
attempts it will be easy to do this, 
and such a series of exposures may 
be то, 20, 40, and 80 seconds, for it 
is usually unnecessary to make any 
variation other than doubling of the 
exposure each time. Such а series 
is shown in fig. і. To make such a 
test. series mark the position for the 


"TIT 


Fig. 2. 


strip, cap the lens, and pin on the 
strip of paper. Have a good-sized 
piece of yellow strawboard in the 
hand, uncap the lens, and begin 
counting seconds in the usual way, 
“Оле little second, two little seconds, 
and so on, exposing the whole of the 
strip. At “ ten little seconds" cover up 
a quarter of the paper, and without 
any pause begin again “One little 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 
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second." At “ ten little seconds” again 
cover up a further quarter, instantly 
commencing once more to count, and 
this time going on to twenty little 
seconds. Once more cover a section, 
start counting, and go on to forty 
little seconds. Then cover the whole, 
and cap the lens. Develop in the way 
we have suggested, and when the 


| " 
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strip is fixed and rinsed, examine it 
in a good light. Fig. 1, by the way, 
is a full-sized sheet, to make the 
matter a little clearer to the beginner. 

We shall probably decide that 
while the ro-second strip is too light, 
the 20-second strip is a little too dark, 
and this being so we shall give the 
actual enlargement (see fig. 2) some- 
thing between, say, 16 seconds. Now 
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note how important it is to develop 
the strip exactly as the full enlarge- 
ment wil have to be developed, for 
if fig. 1 had been taken out of the 
developer and fixed when part of it 
looked all right, we might have de- 
cided on the 20 seconds exposure, 
and then have found our picture a 
little too dark, because ıt had been 


Fig. 3. 


developed longer than its strip counter- 
part. Fig. 3 shows a test made with 
a series of exposures ай too short, 
and when such a test is obtained it 
is well to use as a starting point for the 
next test the longest exposure given 
to the faulty one. | 

Next week we must give the for- 
mule for developers, and deal with 
the handling of the paper. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 
Awards for Last Week.—The First Prizé is awarded to R. T. Davey, Bournemouth; J. L. Wood, Woodbridge; E. C. 


Ferkins, 83, Hill Road. Clevedon, Somerset. 
“А City Church.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington ; 
exposure, I-I16th sec.; stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. 

The Second Prize is awarded to H. T. Davey, 9, Milton Road, 
Bournemouth. (Title of print, “ Summer Holidays.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-5oth sec. ; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/11; time of дау, іі a.m., August; developer, azol; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. ordinary bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. Howard Garmston, 14. 
Cairns Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. (Title of print, “ Gossip.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, 1-roth sec.; 
lens, R.R. ; stop, F/8 ; time of day, 12 noon, October ; developer, 
azol; printing process, Satista. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to J. L. Wood, The Croft, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. (Title of print, '' Portreit of a Fisher- 
тап.) Technical data: Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 6 secs. ; 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 4 p.m., October; de- 


(Title of print, 


veloper, pyro-metol, dilute; printing process, Wellington 
B.B. buff. 
Hon. Mention. 
H. P. Dineli, Hammersmith; A. E. Stokes, Southport ; 


W. King, Alverstoke ; C. A. White, Newport ; Miss E. Warren, 
Loughboro'; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; H. Callender, London ; 
Mrs. К. M. Weller, Egremont; С. Wansey Smith, Finchley ; 
E. S. Perkins, Newport ; Miss E. Afriat, London ; T. C. Evans, 
Clapham ; C. Upton Cooke, London; F. Bolton, Acomb; Н. 


Perry, London; C. J. Gooch, Holloway. 


Class I. 

C. W. Rodnell, Hawarden (2); A. H. Allanby, London; H. 
Warner, Hammersmith; Miss H. Twyne, Southsea; Capt. W; 
King, Leeds; Н. S. Young, London ; “E. S. Perkins, Newport ; 
Rev. D. Fuge, Bangor; С. W. Roberts, Birkenhead; C. Н. 
Stableford, Birmingham; Miss E. Austin, Bishop’s Waltham ; 
F. Bolton, Acomb; К. Bodkin, Brockley; А. Benson Ray, 
Bury; D. Forsyth, Elgin; Lieut. F. Powell. Ayles, London. 


Class Il. 
Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough; W. Fulbrook, Sheffield ; 
D. Moran, Southport ; E. R. Matthews, Henley ; Miss J. Wilson, 
Coventry; B. R. Stevenson, Yeovil; A. Stoney, Harrogate. 


Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to C. Pascal, 12, Ospringe 
Road, Tufnell Park, Holloway. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Book- 
worm.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford; exposure, 3 secs.; 
lens, Lancaster; stop, F/10; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; 
developer, azol; printing process, Ilford Intona. 


Owing to pressure on space Beginners’ Class is omitted, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one 


Stained Negative. 

Can you tell me the cause of the stain on enclosed 

negative ? A. H. (Datchet). 

Without knowing full details of your 
procedure we can only vaguely guess 
what has gone wrong. We have bathed 
your negative in ''acid alum," which 
seems to have cleared away the stain. 
Hence we suspect it was caused either 
by a partly oxidised developer or dirty 
fixing bath. By acid alum we mean а 
bath somewhat as follows: Water 20 02., 
common (potash) alum 1 oz. hydro- 
chloric acid 1 drm. This may be 
used again and again for several nega- 
tives. 


Bromide v. Gaslight. 
Jbought some bromide postcards and developed 
them the same as gaslight, but find they produce 
muddy prints—not clear black and white, etc. 


` W. P. (Northwick). 

From the same negative a bromide 
print is usually less contrasty than is a 
gaslight print, but neither need Ье 
muddy in any case. Have you followed 
the maker's instructions as regards 
exposure and developing formula? 1% 
is quite likely that your gaslight develop- 
ing formula is not suited for the bromide 
cards. From what you say, we strongly 
suspect that you are greatly over-exposing 
the bromide prints. Try 1-1oth, 1-2oth, 
I-40th, and r-8oth the exposure you 
gave to the gaslight prints. 


Blisters. 
On taking some negatives from the washing 
tank they were disfigured by what I think are 

called blisters, { to 1} in. diameter, etc. 
A. R. B. (Aston). 

What you describe are called blisters, 
as you surmise, but your specimens are 
of quite exceptional size. Usually they 
are much smaller. Generally the cause 
is either too great a change of tempera- 
ture or density, i.e. transferring plates 
or prints from a tepid to a very cold 
bath, or vice versa, or from a dense 
fluid, e.g. strong fixing bath, to one of 
less density, e.g. plain water. The trouble 
is more likely to arise with some brands 
of gelatine, and hence this is a source 
of trouble and anxiety to plate makers. 
Blisters may often be reduced by bath- 
ing the plate in methylated spirit and 
water (equal parts), and then trans- 
ferring to methylated spirit only, and 
then drying forthwith. But prevention 
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is better than cure. Keep all solutions 
and baths at the same temperature, and 
avoid great changes of density. 


Enlarging. 

I have a Brownie enlarger in which I use soft 

Velox. Could ] use fast bromide and magnesium 

ribbon? Could you let me know what papet 

and what distance with an inch of ribbon 

C. C. (Chippenham). 
We see no reason why you should not 

use your daylight enlarger with artificial 
light. Fix up a sheet of finely ground 
glass about an inch or so away from 
the negative. This “ diffuser” should 
be a little larger than the negative. To 
illuminate you may use one or more 
strands of ribbon a couple of inches 
away from the ground-glass diffuser. 
The burning metal must be waved about 
in all directions so as to even up the 
illumination as far as possible. How 
much ribbon will be required you will 
have to find out by trial. This depends 
on quite a number of different factors. 


Facing Miniatures with Celluloid. 
Can you tell me a solution to make celluloid 


stick to a print? 
J. H. R. (Wigan). 


Probably celluloid dissolved in amyl 
acetate or in acetone would do. 
Fixing Bath. 
Will you please tell me if there is any advantage 
in using acid hypo? etc. 
M. W. (Alverstoke). 
An acid fixing bath stops the action 
of the developer quicker than an alkaline 
fixing bath does; also it is less likely 
to yield developer-stained prints, апа 
does not itself become so easily dis- 
coloured. On the other hand, as the 
acid bath keeps clear for a long time one 
may be tempted to use it too long, i.e. 
when it has lost its complete or full 


fixing powers. There is no difference 
as regards the after washing. 
Stops. 


My, Kodak bas the shutter marked I, 2, 3, 4. 
at relation has the No. 1 to your Exposure 

Table, F/8? etc. J. b. (Airdrie). 
Although you say “ shutter” we think 
that probably you mean stops or dia- 
phragms. If the camera is of the focus- 
sing kind set it for distance or infinity, 
and measure the distance of the stop 
to the plate or film, say six inches by 
way of example. Then measure the 
diameter of the No. 1 stop opening, and 
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find how many times this is contained 
in the stop to plate distance. Suppose 
the stop diameter to be half an inch, 
this would “ро” twelve times into the 
six inches above supposed. This stop 
would be Е/т2, or, say, F/11 near enough. 
If this is not quite clear write again. 
Enlarging. 
I should be grateful if you could suggest a 
way of converting a daylight enlarger into an 
artificial-light one. I have tried an electric 
lamp, but the lighting was uneven, and the 
lamp filaments show in the enlargement, etc. 
M. S. S. (Dartmouth). 
To get even illumination you can 
use (1) a condenser, (2) reflecting arrange- 
ment, (3) diffusing screen, (4) move the 
light source or enlarger. Method 3 is 
the simplest. A sheet of finely ground 
glass a little larger than the negative 
is fixed about one to two inches away 
from the negative, and the light source 
(say electric bulb) about twelve inches 
away from the diffusing screen. In 
method 4 one may keep the enlarger 
still, and keep the lamp slowly moving 
about all the time, so as to reach all 
parts of the negative evenly, without 
favouring any one part, or one may 
have the light a fixture, and move the 
enlarger about so as to bring all parts 
of the negative opposite the lamp. 
Stops. 
My camera is a 2a Kodak, with three stops. 
Could you tell me what they are? etc. 
J. W. (Warrington). 
See reply to similar query by J. B. 
(Airdrie). Your work is both creditable 
and promising in view of your short 
experience in camera work. When 
possible avoid letting your models look 
at or towards the camera. Do not let 
the sitter know the exact moment of 
exposure. Aim at the moment when the 
model’s mind is not occupied with the 
idea of being photographed. The man’s 
head and shoulder is more easy, quiet, 
and natural than the half-length stand- 
ing lady; but the group of mother and 
child is the best. Do not use masks for 
printing white borders. Print out fully 
and trim. Man negative over-developed, 
lighting too strong. MHalf-length under- 
exposed. Group just about right as 
regards exposure and development. 
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Telegraphic Pictorialism. 


One of the fairy tales of science in the long-ago time, when 
we could afford to have fairy tales, was the telegraphic trans- 
mission of photographs. Far be it from me to underrate the 
marvels of that achievement, but the first results were not 
exactly—well, inspiring. Holding a newspaper at ordinery 
reading distance, you suddenly became aware that one of the 
squares was filled with dots, as though the picture on the way 
to the printers had caught а fever which had resulted in а very 
severe eruption all over it. It was a composition—or, rather, а 
decomposition—in which the Futurist might possibly find some 
delight, but nobody else. If, however, you held the paper at 
some yards ' distance from your eyes, you might begin to realise 
that the shading of the dots had a certain form and pattern, and 
sometimes even curiously suggested, if looked at long enough, 


what a human face would look like were it to be put through the 
mangle. 


Art on Wires. 


If, with persevering ardour, you went further, and viewed 
the thing from a distance of about a mile, granted that you had 
sharp enough sight to see it at all, you might find it to be, sure 
enough, the facial delineation of a fellow creature who in some 
distant spot had been guilty of opening a bazaar or poisoning his 
mother-in-law or some other equally great and adventurous deed. 
Why in the world his image, all-fuzzed out of focus, presumably by 
the telegraphic vibrations, should be sent into the newspaper 
forthwith, instead of waiting for the orderly arrival of an 
orderly print in the course of a post or two, was rather incom- 
prehensible, but there was a certain sensation attaching to a 
picture which had been sent along the wires—a certain speed 
and bounce and bravado about it. The science of it in any case 
was so wonderful that one forgave the art of it. In truth there 
was nothing to forgive. 


And now the Cable. 


I had almost forgotten about the telegraphic transmission 
of photographs until I read the words in a scientific journal 
lately, “ Telegraphic transmission of photographs, etc., has 
reached a point where, until the war interrupted internationa! 
traffic, some of the foremost newspapers made a feature of the 
publication of photographs received by wire.” It is certainly 
true that the newspapers made a feature of them, but whether 
there was any feature in the portraits themselves depended upon 
circumstances. It seems as though we really have something 
for which to be grateful to the war. If it has brought its atroci- 
ties, it has spared us others. But these scientists, war or no 
war, will not let us alone. “ The question now arises,” says this 
same writer, with horrid emphasis, “ whether what has been done 
on overland telegraph lines could not also be achieved over 
cable lines." Опе foresees а dizzy time. Photographs will 
rattle along the ocean bed and be inquired of by fishes small 
and great, and every criminal, fleeing to America, will have his 
portrait flashed all over the States before he quits the landing 
stage at Liverpool, and Lord Northcliffe’s morning calls in 
Washington will be reproduced pictorially in his London papers 
by night. 


A Decomposition. 


The problem of sending photographs by cable, we are assured 
by this American writer, is approaching solution at the hands of 
Professor Korn. I will not go into all the details of the equip- 
ment which the American journalist has seen all ready and 
waiting in the professor’s laboratory. It includes selenium 
cells, translucent films, glass cylinders, electric motors, Nernst 
lamps, galvanometers, and no end of jolly things which most 
of us look very wise about and would prefer not to enter into 
detailed explanations of. But I note that it is said that 
for the purpose of transmission an ordinary portrait is decom- 
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posed into from 10,000 to 20,000 separate ele- 
ments, and then put together again. The pictorial 
cablegram on arrival has very little that is pic- 
torial about it, but it is immediately copied 
out on а special typewriter which has as many keys as there are 
shades in the scale, and thus the portrait of the prima donna or 
whoever it may be is built up point by point and line by line. 


Number Engaged. 


But there is one great lack—one frigid hand is laid upon 
The cells are there, and the 
films, and the cylinders, everything is there—except the cable. 
It is a mournful hiatus this. Cable facilities are not available. 
The trans-Atlantic cables are not in the hands of Professor 
Korn, nor are they to be manipulated from Berlin. He has 
proved that cable photography is а practicability—without 
the cable. Everything is ready except that one item. Was 
there ever such a blockade of the peaceful flow of science ? 
Could there be anything more pathetic than all this photo-electric 
plant lying silent and dismal at Charlottenburg until such time 
as the cables can be made available for the transmission of the 
latest portrait of the German Emperor from Wilhelmshaven 
to Sandy Hook? Апа when will that time Ье? 


War Economy. 


Certainly it was à treat to watch those bloated plutocrats 
who fill the armchairs of the Camera Club, and whose cigar 
smoke is wafted far out on the Adelphi air, when, the other 
evening, they had to look at а series of lantern slides which 
informed them how 15s. 6d. spent on a War Savings Certificate 
would expand into a bright sovereign ere five years were out. 
Such a green tree there was —so vivid a green did the lantern 
colourist use for the foliege that Nature has been in: dudgeon 
ever since—which symbolised in its regular expansion year 
after year the growth of those one and thirty sixpences into two 
score, and there were other designs in red and yellow which 
adorned the tale. Good old Bernard Smith, who talked to the 
slides, was rather appalled when he saw these strident hues 
on the screen, but he passed it off very neatly by saying that 
it would be an impertinence to suggest that all Camera Clubbists 
were not doing everything they could in the way of war economy, 
but the slides might bring home to them the need of patronising 
local war savings associations for the benefit of the less instructed 
community. That was very tactfully put, but I hope the hard, 
crude lesson went home through the cigar smoke none the less. 


Unstable. 


‘“Hyposulphite of soda remains unsteady, but with a better 
feeling.’’—Chemical trade report. 


So, then, the feelings of this salt 
May now be worse, now better, 
Steady it may be to a fault, 
Or fickle, a coquetter. 
This knowledge leaves us all at sea, 
, At sevens and at sixes ; 
Of this deoxidiser we 
Ask only that it fixes. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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PLAYTIME. Ву E. C. Perry. 
The orignial, a bromide print (то X8), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE A. P. Lantern Slide Competition for 1917 has 
again indicated not only the continued photographic 
activity of readers of 
“THE A, P." ANNUAL LANTERN THE А.Р. but that in 
SLIDE COMPETITION, 1917. spite of other calls on 
| their time—in many 
cases, of national importance—they have not allowed 
their interest to wane in relation to their hobby. Both 
the quantity and the quality of the slides entered were 
well up to the average. The outstanding feature has 
been that Class I., which is devoted to landscape with 
or without figures, seascapes, and outdoor scenery 
generally, attracted by far the largest entry, and in 
view of the present restrictions regarding outdoor 
photography in various parts of the country, this is 
very remarkable. It is a curious fact, also, that the 
entries in the classes devoted to essentially indoor 
subjects, which may be photographed at any time in 
any weather, and without in any way infringing the 
regulations laid down. by р. О. Е.А. were rather 
smaller than usual. This particularly applies in the 
case of flower photography, in which class the entrles 
were both small in number and poor in quality. Whether 
this question of the attractiveness of a subject is one 
that reflects the national characteristics is possibly a 
point worthy of investigation, as it is undoubtedly 
clear that in the present competition the largest entry 
of subjects is where the difficulties in securing the nega- 
tives have probably been greatest. А complete list of 
the awards will be found on page 310 of this issue. 
The collection of prize-winning slides, accompanied bv 
typewritten notes, has now startcd on its travels among 
photographic societies throughout the United Kingdom, 
and we hope it will afford entertainment and instruction 
for a great number of photographers and others during 
the winter season. 

One occasionally hears of '' the photographic season ” 
as 11 the photographer was required to put away his 
apparatus with the end of '' sum- 
тег ” time.. To many camera 
users, even when wartime activi- 
ties make inroads on their time, 
photography is one of the best of sports, but it is a sport 


NO "CLOSE SEASON" 
FOR THE CAMERA. 
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that has no close season. The beginner often expresses 
his view that “of course there's nothing to take till 
the summer comes,” but this view is quite altered when 
he gets into touch with the real atmosphere of pictorial 
photography through the photographic press or exhibi- 
tions, and he finds that there is much scope, even for a 
modest outfit, in the winter months. Indoors there are 
the possibilities of artificial-light studies and magnesium- 
light portraiture, as well as copying and the inexhaustible 
field of still-life work, all of which, besides being excellent 
technical practice, provides infinite scope for artistic 
expression. Out of doors there is all the magic of the 
fall of the year, with its shortened scale of tones and its 
wealth of colouring. Here too we have scope for excellent 
technique and need for artistic perception in rendering 
the colour suggestions. Snow studies later call for an 
appreciation of tone, and especially on giving expression 
to that bright exhilaration of a good winter day. Not 
only on cheerful days, but on the dull, murky, unfriendly 
days, when the landscape is wreathed in mist and gloom, 
we shall find that familiar places take on a new guise 
with hitherto unsuspected possibilities of temperamental 
feeling. To express the moods of winter is not an 
casy task, and the subjects are difficult ones, but 
difficulties are not made to overcome us but to be over- 
come, and the success which attends our efforts will be 


all the greater. 


Readers are reminded that the presidential address 
of the Royal Photographic Society will be delivered 
at the Society's House, 35, 
THE R. P. 8. Russell Square, W.C., on Tues- 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. day, November 13. Last 
year it will be remembered 
that the President, Mr. John H. Gear, gave a very 
interesting account of photography in its relation to 
the war, and it is probable he will again deal with a 
similar topical subject this year, of moment to photo- 
graphy and photographers generally, and show further 
interesting examples of photography from aircraft. 
Visitors are always welcome at the society's meetings, 
which commence at 7 p.m. 


шш ы 


Mr. А. Н. Blake gave one of his inimitable lantern 
lectures at the Camera Club last week, and not the 
least of its interest was in its 
THE ENCHANTMENT  discursiveness, so that it ranged 
OF LONDON. from bits of city churches to old 
markets and again to relics of 
great men, as, for instance, the staitcase of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds which, with all its associations with the fair 
and the famous, is still to be seen in Leicester Square. 
Perhaps the most wonderful thing about London is the 
way in which the old twisting lanes can still be traced - 
exactly as they existed in the time of Stowe ; the sweep- 
ing streets which have been laid out in recent times 
have not sufficed to obliterate them. Ву the side of 
grcat modern structures, too, a little cottage of a bygone 
day тау still be found asserting its right to exist. 
These things interfere with the regularity of the great 
city, but they add immensely to its surprise and enchant- 
ment, and this mixing of the modern and the mediaeval 
makes London an inexhaustible city from the point of 
view of pictorial contrast and the appeal it makes to 
the photographer. 
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А NEW AND 
Special to “Тһе А. P. & Р. №." 


HE production of warm-toned prints on bromide 
| and gaslight paper by direct development 


continues to attract attention among those 

who do not shirk a little trouble in order to 
get just the results they require. Many formule and 
tables have been published from time to time by 
numerous authors. Among these, those which ‘deserve 
the foremost place were published not long ago by 
Messrs. Kodak, in “ Kodak Bromide Pictures," by the 
Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. Mr. Mortimer's table 
on page 24 of this pamphlet is more explicit than any 
other that I have seen. And yet, like Oliver Twist, 
I am not quite satisfied. What I want is a very simple 
(easily remembered) rule which tells me that if I increase 
the exposure, say x times, I must add so much diluent 
and develop so many minutes, etc. Some unfinished 
and mislaid experiments and obervations have turned 
up, and the subject has again had attention, with the 
result that I now suggest the following table of procedure 
as being easy to work by and remember. 1% 15 con- 
venient to use two small and one large bottle for the 
following developing solutions : 

(A) Water 5 0z., potass. metabisulphite 10 gr., potass. 

bromide 5 gr., pyro 20 gr. 

(B) Soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., water 

to 5 oz. | 

(C) Soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 10 gr., water 

to 20 oz. 

Equal parts of А and B together constitute a “ normal 
developer." Dilution is done with C only, thus avoiding 
the trouble of measuring small quantities of 10 per cent. 
bromide. The use of the sulphite in C is to the end 
that the quantity of sulphite is kept practically pro- 
portional to the total bulk. This prevents discoloura- 
tion of the developer and staining of the print. I found 
that after a forty minutes' development the solution 
was still colour free. 

The first thing to do is to make a trial (strip) exposure, 
say 5, IO, 20, 40, 80 seconds, and develop with our 
normal developer, i.e. equal parts of A and B. What 
we want to find out is, not the minimum, but the longest 
exposure the paper will stand and yet give а good b ight 
print with the normal developer. This we may call normal 
exposure. Now to interpret the accompanying table : 


E xposure. Developer. Time. 
A+B. C. 1otal Minutes. 

І (4) I VoL | r (3# 79 В 
2 (1) I+ 2- 3 3 (11) Warm black C 
з (14) ї+ 5— 6 (25) Cool sepia D 
4 (2) I+ 7= 8 8 (33) Warm sepia E 
5 (24) I+ g=I10 IO (40) Brown F 
6 (3) I+II =12 12 (52) Yellow-brown G 
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j| WARM - TONED PRINTS BY 
N DEVELOPMENT. 


SIMPLIFIED FORMULA AND TABLES. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


First column on the left is the number of times the 
normal exposure to be given. Thus, suppose our dis- 
covered normal (i.e. desirable maximum) exposure to ' 
be half a minute, fig. 3 would thus indicate 14 minutes. 

Developer.—Observe that in all cases we start with 
small quantity of normal developer, say } oz: of each 
of A and B, i.e. а total of x oz. Under С we see the 
quantity to be added as the exposure is varied. Now, 
it is curious to note that the added volume of C is the 
sum of the corresponding times of increased exposure 
and the next lower number. For example, suppose 
we increase the exposure four times, then 44-3—7 
is the corresponding proportion of C to be added. If 
we increase normal exposure five times, we add 5--4-9 
volumes of C. This curious coincidence holds in all 
cases except for double exposure, where we only add 
two volumes of C. 

Last, as regards time of development, the suggested 
time factors arc proportional to the total bulk. I am 
submitting to the Editor a set of half a dozen prints 
made on Kodak Nikko. .Closely similar results were 
obtained on other brands also. Quarter-plate pieces 
were cut in half. At 20 inches from an ordinary gas 
burner, and average quarter-plate negative, strip expo- 
sures of 4, 5, IO, 20 and 40 seconds were given. Normal 
developer indicated between 20 and 40 seconds, ie. 
half a minute. The actual exposures in minutes are thus 
indicated by the figures in brackets in the first column, 
and the actual times of development are shown in 
brackets in the third column. When one takes into 
consideration the slow action of the developer, the 
variation of the temperature of the developer at this 
time of the year (dark-room 50 to 55, developer 
65 to 70 Fahr.), and the difficulty of deciding just the 
best moment to stop development, we see that the 
developer times factor (column 3) is best regarded as 
suggestive only. 

To make matters clear, let us read the horizontal 
line corresponding to print marked D and called cool 
sepia. Exposure, 3 times normal, ie. I} minutes. 
Developer, 3 oz. A, $ vol. B, i.e. total I oz. normal; and 
5 oz. C, giving a total bulk of 6. Time of development, 
about six times that for the black and white print. 

Personally I incline to prefer a colour somewhere 
between С and D. say 2j times’ normal exposure; I 
part normal developer plus 4 parts C, total 5 vols. ; 
and about 5 times normal development time, say 
something between 16 and 18 minutes. 

[The series of prints submitted to us by the author 
of the above article show a good range of tones from 
black to brown and no discolouration of the paper or 
high lights. Development of bromide or gaslight 
papers on the lines suggested is worthy the attention 
of all readers of THE А. P.—EDITOR.] 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CORKS AND STOPPERS.—There has been a lot written about 
tying or fastening corks and stoppers to bottles to prevent their 
being placed on the work table and thus becoming contaminated 
by anything on it. Different workers have different ideas, and 
to my mind the best way is to take the bottle up in one hand, 
the graduate in the other, and then draw the cork or stopper 
by hooking the little finger of the other hand round it, pour out 
what you require, and replace the stopper before you put the 
bottle back into its place. Of course, two bottles can be handled 
in the same way when you wish to pour some of the contents 
of one bottle into another. You would then take up both bottles 
and draw each cork with the little finger of the other hand. This 
is a method I have used for many years, and it has now become 
a habit. I don't claim originality, the idea is an old one, but 
a good опг. Notice a dispenser or analyst at work, and you will 
be almost sure to see it in operation.—W. С. 

ж * & * * 


To IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF PRINTS.—For enriching matt 
prints which have been sepia toned, there is nothing to equal 
the old polish, “ beeswax and turps." This is made by dissolving 
beeswax in small quantities in hot turpentine—an operation 
requiring care. The quantities required must be found by trial, 
and should be so adjusted that the product on cooling is of the 
consistency of thick cream. For use, a little of the polish is 
taken on a piece of fluffless cloth and rubbed lightly all over the 
surface of the print and polished in gently till all greasiness has 
disappeared. Those who have not tried this simple method will 
be astonished at the marked improvement in quality. This 
treatment also has a good effect on the life of the print by render- 
ing it impervious to moisture.—J. R. B. 

* * * * ж 


REALISTIC FIGURE 5тт!рін5.--Сатега consciousness is опе 
of the most serious defects that сап be found іп а figure study, 
and one that manv workers, even those who are quite expert, 
find considerable difficulty in conquering, and yet, given a good 
model this is really a very simple matter. Recently the present 
writer was attempting a figure study, '' Gathering Bracken,” 
with his wife as the model. After one or two failures from the 
cause mentioned above when posing, it was decided to take the 
model actually gathering the bracken. This the model pro- 
ceeded to do, and the operator followed her movements in a 
direct-vision view-finder, and snapped just the right position ; 
the result was a splendid picture. It certainly seems, in these 
days of short-focus and wide-aperture lenses, that the posed 
figure study should become a thing of the past, and give place 


to the real thing, in which the model is actually moving about, . 


doing what he or she is.depicted as doing.—- R. M.F. 
* * Ф * ж 


А NOTE FOR HAND-CAMERA WORKERS.—Some of the more 
elaborate hand cameras are fitted with an iris diaphragm which 
is marked F/8; the pointer can be pushed beyond this as far 
it wil go—this will be found to be about F/6. Photo- 
graphers using their hand cameras for ''indoor portraiture ” 
will find that not only does this give ample detail, but often 
softens or subdues the picture, getting rid of the pinhole-sharp 
negative. This also wil enable the worker to give shorter 
exposures.—P. J. L. 


* Ф * Ф * 


SMOKING 1N THE DARK-ROOM.—To those who, like ourselves, 
are able to smoke in the dark, and are in the habit of smoking 
in the dark-room, we would suggest that a pipe is in 2very way 
preferable to cither a cigar or cigarette. After the pipe has been 
lit a moment or two, very little or no light comes from it, or 
what does will not directly be on to the plates or paper. Besides, 
& cigar or cigarette is more prone to drop ash and cause trouble 
in this way.—J. R. B. 
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DERS МЕМ 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


SLOW-SPEED PLATES FOR COPYING. 


SIR, — The terminology of photography has always been rather 
loose, but it is unfortunate that Mr. Sydney H. Carr should seek 
to introduce further inexactitudes. After a considerable number 
of years everyone has got accustomed to the expression '' time 
of appearance ” in connection with the Watkins time method of 
development, and to seek now to tack a new meaning on to the 
expression—as Mr. Carr does, in his article in your issue of 
Oct. 29—appears unwise. This is especially so as time, as а 
measured quantity, does not enter into the matter. Mr. Carr 
does not mean “ developed by time of aptearance " at all; he 
means, as he explains later on, developed by judging the appear- 
ance of the back of the plate. 

Mr. Carr's advice on the use of slow plates for copying is 
excellent, and I have made thousands of copies on Imperial 
ordinary plates. But as he gets older he will learn to praise 
things and advocate methods without implying that other things 
and other methods are unsatisfactory or unnecessary. Process 
plates are not necessary for a great deal of copying, and a slow 
ordinary plate is preferable. But for almost any line-copying 
a process plate will give a proper result more readily than the 
ordinary plate. Many line negatives will, without intensification, 
print well on a vigorous gaslight paper, but prove useless for 
carbon. When Mr. Carr has a rather poor original on yellowed 
paper, the prints to be made in carbon, he may be glad to avail 
himself of such a plate as the Wellington Ortho. process. 
This is a matter of practical technique, not of '' ultra-scientific 
theory." То tell us what he can do with Imperial ordinary 
is interesting and cheering—the re-discoveries of youth remind 
опе of spring— but it is quite unnecessary to '' crab ” the process 
plate. Process plates by their existence prove that there is a 
demand for them; they are as cheap, as easy to obtain, and as 
easy to use as any others, and for line work they are the best. 
Why should the novice open his champagne with a pocket knife 
when the nippers are available ?— Yours, etc., 


C. H. HEWITT. 


A NEW METHOD OF INTENSIFYING 
NEGATIVES. 


SIR,— The above, by David Ireland, in your issue of October 
29, appears to be a rediscovery of a process I brought before the 
Royal Photographic Society in 1900. (See P. J., vol. xxiv., 
р. 135.) 

The drawback to its use I found to be an unequal staining of 
the gelatine, and as I was then on the look out more for a toner 
than an intensifier, I adopted neutral citrate of potash as a 
solvent for the cupric ferricyanide, which in my hands gave 
much more satisfactory results.— Yours, сіс., 

W. B. FERGUSON. 


"WAR SAVING" LECTURES. 


SIR,— There is an old saying that “ If you don't see what vou 
want ask for it.” қ 

А very large number of people want Bonus Bonds, and now, 
apparently, is their chance to ask for them. 

І suggest that each society including in its syllabus either 
of the “ War Savings ” lectures, should put before the meeting a 
resolution calling upon the Government to issue Bonus Bonds, 
i.e. bonds carrying only a small portion of their interest, the rest 
being balloted for as prizes. 

Of course, a copy of the resolution would be sent to their 
local M.P., and communicated to the press.— Yours, etc., 

Southend-on-Sea. Н. A. MILES. 


———— مووز‎ 
Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, November 13, the President will deliver his annual 


address. On Friday, November 16, Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., 


will give a lecture entitled " Nature Notes from Epping 
Forest.” 
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LANTERN MASKS AND BINDING. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N.” By ALFRED WATKINS, F.R.P.S. 


WAS recently the cut is parallel with the long edge 

wanting masks and о! the paper, the distance from it 

binding to com- being about three-sixteenths of an 
plete slides for a lan- inch. Unfold the lower part of the paper, and the square 
tern lecture, and sent mask E is the result, the folds being at the six points 
to a midland dealer indicated by broken lines. 
who is supposed to specialise Now for a fold by which when the paper is cut with a 
in such things;  result—no knife stroke an oblong mask as at H—the shape almost 
response for three weeks, and always desired—will result. 
then no binding sent. As the The folded paper B is taken and the corners D are not 
lecture had to come off in the «this time folded down to the edge of the paper LL as a 
meantime, 
I had to make both these essentials 
for myself, and think that my ex- 
perience may be a guide to others 
in the same fix, especially as I dis- 
covered a way of cutting the opening 
of a lantern mask with one stroke of 
the cutting knife. 

MASKS. 

The requirements are: Opaque 
paper, not too thick, black if possible 
but thin, hard brown may have to 
serve. A sheet of stout glass for 
cutting on, not less than half-plate size. 
A clean-edged cover glass, and a clean 
quarter-plate glass, which will serve 
as the cutting rule. A sharp-pointed 
knife—a penknife will do. А whet- 
stone to keep the point sharp. 

First cut up the requisite number of 
paper blanks, which must be 3Ã by 
3%, a shade under the lantern-plate 
size. The lantern glass may be used 
as a guide for cutting them with the 
knife point, on the larger glass base. 
But I have used the trimming blade 
appliance now sold for trimming prints. 

Now these blanks have to be folded 
in a peculiar way, which I shall de- 
scribe with the aid of the accompanying 
diagrams. 

The blank paper A is first folded in 
half to the shape B. This is always 
done whatever the proportionate size 
of the opening required, the propor- 
tion of which depends upon the next 
fold. I shall show first the fold for a 
square-opening mask, as at E; not that 
it is often wanted, but it leads on to 
the slightly more difficult fold for a 
mask of any desired proportion. 

Take the folded paper B, and bring 
one of its corners D (a corner against 
the central folded edge) down to the 
base line of the paper, and smooth 
down. По the same with the other 
corner D, and the result is the shape C. 
Lay this on the cutting glass with the 
smaller glass on the top as a cutting 
guide, and with the knife point make 
one straight cut through all four 
thicknesses of paper, as shown by the 
dotted line KK, taking great care that 
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base line, but to a new base line FF, a little above LL, 
but exactly parallel to it. Тһе -way to do this 15 to lay 
the edge of the quarter-plate glass down in the exact 
position FF on the paper, and fold the corners squarely 
down to this straightedge. Тһе distance between FF and 
LL decides the size of mask opening; the greater the 
distance the narrower the opening. Тһе folds are shown 
in diagram G, and a straight knife cut at KK finishes the 
process as before. When the lower part of the paper G 
is opened out, the mask H is the result. The accuracy of 
the result depends upon square and even folding, and the 
lines LL, FF, and KK being kept exactly parallel. It is 
most convenient to make masks with differing widths of 
openings, and pick them out to suit the subject. This is 
done by varying the space between FF and LL when folding 
the paper. 
LANTERN BINDING. 

The secret in lantern binding is that it must be made of 

thin, not stout paper. Plenty of the strips sold for the 


DOES THE CAMERA LIE? 


HE figures in the accompanying illustration are two living 
men. The illusion that there is only ore—the artist— 
the other being а portrait, springs from the deception implied 


The 


by the picture frame. But the frame is empty. man 
depicted within its lines is a breathing reality. 

This manner of treating the subject suggests a way of snap- 
ping two different portraits at one exposure. The method 
of taking a couple of friends sitting or standing but having no 
common purpose in the picture is quite frequently adopted, 
its frequency being perhaps more often the lack of suitable 
environment than of thought. 

In the present case the opportunity was the unexpected arrival 
of the “© portrait ' at the studio of the artist, who evolved the 
scheme on the spot. 

The focus falls on the artist, while the less acute delineation 
on the portrait gives just the necessary suggestion of the brush 
rather than the lens. A. J. Woop. 
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purpose have been quite unusable, as they would never 
fold down smoothly on the glass edges. The colour of the 
binding is far less important than this point. As regards 
length, that of a sheet of foolscap paper is just right, and 
as a white binding will do quite well I have been using a 
good-quality type-writing foolscap paper, fairly thin. It 
must be cut into strips three-eighths of an inch wide. As 
there may be a difficulty in having a cutting glass and 
straightedge long enough for this, fold the sheet to half its 
length and then cut with knife point and straightedge 
Any good photo mountant may be used for the cement. 
I lay the strip full length on newspaper, apply the mountant 
(I use Houghton's) with the finger, and then apply at once 
to the edges of the unmounted slide. А cloth is kept at 
hand to wipe the fingers, and a bit of flannel to rub down 
the edges. To do this thoroughly, lay down the slide on 
the table, and rub down the edge with one finger and the 
flannel. Repeat the process on the other side. Тһе paper 
binding strip, if thin, will not need damping. 


AWARDS IN “THE A. P." ANNUAL LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION, 1917. 


HE quality of the entries in this competition is referred to 

on another page in this issue. As in the past, the judging 
has been conducted in the lantern, and thc policy of making the 
awards to sets of slides rather than to individual slides has again 
been followed. We have on many previous occasions pointed 
out the undoubted fairness of this method, as it obviates the 
possibility of an award going to a mere lucky snapshot, and 
encourages the production of consistently good work. The higher 
awards have therefore been made to sets of six slides, while in 
cases where the sets have proved of more unequal quality, the 
best slide only has been retained for the purpose of inclusion 
in the Prize Collection, and THE A. Р. Certificate has been 
awarded. 

Crass I. (Landscape, with or without Figures, -Seascafes, 
etc ).— Silver Plaques: W. F. Gorin, Putney; E. J. Mowlam, 
Southsea. Bronze: James Hutchinson, Oldham. Certificates : 
E. Wragg, Sheffield ; A. J. Wood, Aberdeen ; Ernest Tinkcr, 
Sheffield ; John B. Martin, Paisley; Wm. M. Ames, Dundcc ; 
Capt. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Eltham; T. D. Ralli, 
Wimbledon; ]. G. Johnson, Sunderland; F. W. Stevenson, 
Nottingham ; ]. Rollinson, Padiham ; E. Preston, Oldham. 

Crass 11. (Portraiture and Figure Studies, indoor and outdoor). 

Silver Plaque: Thos. A. Hudson, Sunderland. Bronze : 
H. E. Galloway, Gateshead. Certificates : G. A. Keen, South 
Shields; E. J. Taylor, Devonport; E. C. Perry, Honor Oak 
Park; T. D. КаШ, Wimbledon; J. Hutchinson, Oldham ; 
A. J. Wood, Aberdeen ; G. A. Alder, Middlesbrough ; E. Wragg, 
Sheffield ; G. C. Weston, Harlesden. 


Crass III. (Architecture, interior and exterior).— Silver 
Plaque : H. C. Cross, Leicester. Bronze: A. H. Tompkins, 
Rugby. Certificates: Alfred Roffey, Birmingham ; Н. Smith, 


Birmingham ; Walter Bailey, Leicester ; C. Н. Horton, Willes- 
den ; Stanley J. Milner, Llandaff ; Frank Mottershaw, Sheffeld. 

Crass IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still-Life).—S:i/ver Plaque (With- 
held). Bronze: Ernest Tinker, Sheffield. Certificate: Пт. 
and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, Eltham. 

Crass V. (Scientific and Natural History Subjects, Record 
and Survey, etc.)—Silver Plaque: А. J. Linford, Tottenham. 
Bronze : Stanley Crook, Scarborough ; D. W. Roberts, Newport, 
Mon. Certificates: С. H. Horton, Willesden; A. I. Burnley, 
Scarborough; С. J. Singleton, Rathmines, Dublin. 

Crass VI. (Colour Photography).—Silver Plaque (Withheld). 


Bronze : W. Scruton, Leeds. Certificates : W. Scruton, Leeds ; 
J. Murtagh, Burnley; R. Y. Banks, Bournemouth; Gco 
Brumell, Bournemouth; John B. Martin, Paisley; A. W. 


smith, Виме]; Will Luty, Rotherham. 

Crass VII. (Champion Class for past winners of silver plaques). 

The award of an exhibition picture by the Editor of THE А.Р. 
goes to Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. 

ої. „уа 

Тһе Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursdav, November 15, Professor Michael V. Trofimov will give 
a lecture entitled “А Century of Political Life in Russia." 
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NOVEMBER. 


By 


C. GapsBY THORPE. 


а bromide 


The original, 
print (81 x 54). was awarded 


the Weekly 


а Prise in 


Competition. 
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By MARCUS ADAMS. 
FIFINE. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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WISHING. 


By 

SIDNEY V. WEBB. 
(Copyright) 

From the London 

Salon of Photography. 
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HOLLAND IN LONDON. 
By 

ARTHUR C. CLARK. 

The original, a bromide 

print (81 х 5), was awarded 

а Beginners! Prize іп the 
Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Why not Revive it? 


The winter session of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association has opened with gratify- 
ing success, for the lectures during October have 
been excellently attended, and consequently most 
pleasurable. The November programme being, 
if anything, more promising, I feel sure the desire 
and wish of the council will not go unanswered. 
Specially do I, direct attention to the demonstra- 
tion on “ Aquatint” on November 15. In these 
days of advancement in the art of book illustration 
it is as well we should know something of a process 
which was in use from 1775 to 1830, when the 
advent of newer processes perhaps caused it to be 
forgotten by the modern worker. There is an air 
of pleasant exclusiveness about this Liverpool 
society, and it is urged that the members do not 
avail themselves of the use of the club rooms as 
much as they might. To one who knows the rooms 
as an agreeable place to spend a while in, just “ to 
get away from things," and to one who feels the 
want of such a club in his own city, it seems to 
suggest a lack of proper appreciation by the Liver- 

ool membership. То fraternise іп a club such as 

verpool Fossess makes а pleasant break in the 
day's work. The council are indeed anxious that 
members should avail themselves of its privileges 
and influences. They might bring along their 
prints—snapshots or more ambitious productions— 
and exchange views with members of kindred 
taste, and be helped over their photographic diffi- 
culties, if they still have any. This used to be the 
feature of this wonderful old society—why not 
revive it ? 


Tax, Twopenee, ¥ ** RW в 

The event for Manchester is, without doubt, 
their annual exhibition of pictures from November то 
to the 17th inclusive, which is to be held in the 
club rooms on each of the intervening dates from 
half-past five to ten in the evening. The mention 
of Manchester Amateur's annual conjures up me- 
mories of the “ Athenaeum " and a crowded house 
every evening to hear the big lantern lecture at 
sixpence per head, or six for half a crown. The 
war has cut all this out, but with true grit the 
society still “ carry on," and in the moaified scale 
are still showing. Yes, walk up, gentlemen, and 
bring your friends to revive the old spirit—members 
free ; friends, sixpence; tax, twopence. I fear 
it would be difficult to select the night you would 
like best, for the lectures announced for each 
evening at 7.15 are simply wonderful, and I can 
only urge you to take the lot. Incidentally, I 
might mention that on Thursday night there will 
also be an exhibition of colour slides, and you may 
be assured they will be worth seeing. However 
pretty colour slides may be in the hand, their visual 
qualities are different and more beautiful when 
seen in the lantern. 


Twenty Years Ago. ; 

The Edinburgh president, Mr. MacLucas, was 
in а mood reminiscent at a recent meeting, and 
passed in review many advances made in photo- 
&raphic processes and methods since first he became 
acquainted with photography, some twenty ycars 
ago. Starting by true orthodox custom, he pur- 
chased a camera, Making his first plate—a portrait 
always—he obtained а printing frame, and set 
about the task according to the strict instruction 
on the packet of paper. The advantage of tnis 
method is that one gets interested right away. Of 
course, then P.O.P. was the most popular process, 
but, curiously, carbon was probably more used than 
it is to-day. Why, onc cannot say, for really it is 
simple and so beautiful; perhaps bromide paper 
and its handy characteristics account for the 
result. Sulphide toning was unknown. Gum- 
bichromate was the fashionable exhibition medium ; 
platinotype ran it close, but to-day the price has 
run it off the market. Apparatus was larger and 
more cumbersome. The style of framing Was 
close up in dark heavy frames—a style suitable 
for one print, although it probably spoiled a dozen. 
It was interesting to be reminded of much one had 
forgotten. 


A Novel Syllabus. 


The menticn of processes recalls a note I recently 
penned on the subject of sun prints, or its bettcr 


known term of 4 blue print." I pointed out this 
process was little known to the amateur, yet largely 
used for certain commercial purposes, particularly 
їп mechanics and engineering branches. This 
тау explain why the South Shields Photographic 
Society seized upon the idea of issuing its winter 
syllabus by that interesting process. А double 
folding card, it announces on the two back pages 
the title of the society, the place and time of meet- 
ing, and the subscription. On the two inner pages 
there is neatly and plainly imscribed in excellent 
penmanship a full list of subjects for the fortnightly 
meetings. It is neat, artistic, and photographic. 
There is a feeling of social warmth in this club, who 
meet in а ‘ parlour” (at the Y.M.C.A.), which I 
anticipate will be intensified when the members 
" Jecturette," as they propose to do on November 13. 


A New Office Required. 


The Bradford president, Mr. Toulson (and I was 
going to add, the credit of the presidentess, but I 
nd the club syllabus does not support me—why, 1 
don't know, for the show is inseparable), gave an 
excellent demonstration of what may be done in 
the way of portraiture in a very little room—an 
attic, for instance. With the aid of reflectors ana 
backgrounds ana a reasonable quantity of diffused 
light, it was possible to obtain many and varied 
results. The success of this demonstration lays, 
I believe, in the fact that Mrs. Tou!son is respon- 
sible for the draping of Mr. Toulson's models: the 
feminine touch is ever present. It is very interest- 
ing to have a feature described, but Mr. Toulson 
went one better: he travels a model of his home- 
made studio drawn to scale. The model, when 
filled up, is very realistic and explanatory. Over 
thirty examples of studio work were shown, and 
it was really interesting to note the different effects 
which may be produced by the twisting about a few 
pieces of suitable material for draping. 


A Chat on ** Photograms."" 

The syllabus of the Dewsbury Photographic 
Society is as good as ever, and the same may be 
said of its perpetual official, Mr. Albert Lyles ; if he 
is not president he is the secretary, and so the 
continuity is unbroken. One could name a dozen 
subjects in the list which are happy selections of 
titles for lectures. My eye, however, centred on 
опе in particular, “А Chat on ‘ Photograms,’” led 
by Mr. W. E. Gundill. This member is one of the 
leading lights in the Dewsbury pictorial circle, and 
his appreciation of my suggestion of last year is 
acknowledged. “ Photograms of the Year” is 
certain to be out by the date of the Dewsbury 
fixture, and will provide some excellent food for 
discussion. I again commend the idea to other 
societies, and if all the members turn up with a 
duplicate copy in their possession I don’t suppose 
anyone will be worse off—not even our publishers. 


Once a Month Only. 

The society I have just reviewed is the only 
society in a small town, but in a live federation 
area; it is a wonderful syllabus, and the next I 
take up is the syllabus of the Walthamstow Photo- 
graphic Society—such a contrast! It also is a 
federated society, but apparently not for lecture 
purposes. In view of the danger one’s friends in 
the southern counties are daily facing, one’s hand 
must be stayed in criticising а “ cut out ” policy, 
yet I feel that a closer union should prevail among 
societies in their hour of danger. Perhaps this 
sentiment will be the current one at the social tea 
and members’ exhibition on Saturday, November 17. 
In a society announcement members are informed 
that as a temporary measure only it has been decided 
to meet only once in each month. 


Darwen Went in Force. 


The secretary of Bolton Camera Club writes to 
say the club is doing its best to '* carry on," a state- 
ment опе must agree with on perusal of the accom- 
panying syllabus of lectures. Weekly meetings, with 
a whist drive once a month, is an earnest of the 
effort and intention. I have previously mentioned 
that this society gave the send off to the Inter- 
Club Alliance prints in the latter part of October. 
The secretary adds, the feature of this event was 
the attendance of the gathering of Darwen enthu- 
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siasts to carry off their well-earned honours. The 
weather, however, has been all against any general 
attendance during the evenings the exhibition was 
open. The visitors have not been so many as one 
would have liked to see, but still it signifies that 
things are alive. 


Hampshire House. 


At the Hampshire House Photographic Society 
recently Mr. H. W. Fincham's excellent lecture on 
'" Ely Cathedral " went with a swing. It is per- 
haps his best of a fine series, and merits his opening 
remarks: “ Ely standing in the midst of the fen 
country, upon the only hill for miles around, this 
grand old church can be seen for many miles in all 
directions. Towering up to the sky, a symbol of the 
Christian faith through all the ages in this land of 
ours, may it stand for many centuries yet, a monu- 
ment of the faith of our fathers, and an example 
of the finest art of the middle ages." Many were 
the kings who gave Ely their patronage, and who 
augmented the wealth of this 4 queen of the marsh 
lands." King Canute gave Ely his special protection. 


A Yorkshire Welcome. 


A Yorkshireman writes to say that the Armley 
and Wortley Society are living up to their reputa- 
tion as a '' live ” society. Мг. Harold G. Grainger, 
one of the Federation lecturers, was there last 
Thursday, and he had a most excellent attendance 
of members to greet him. At the previous meeting 
there were seventy present, and at another about 
one hundred. The membership roll is a good one 
in numbers, and as some reward for the society's 
effort I hear that two or three persons, who live 
some distance away, but who have some reputa- 
tion for pictorial work, have recently joined the 
society. Lecturers who have visited this society, 
with one voice proclaim the hearty welcome they 
have received. 


The Cross. | 

The Sheffield Photographic Socicty have fixed 
up an excellent series of lectures for once a fort- 
night meetings іп the rooms of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and in this session are not 
depending entirely on photographic subjects, as, 
for instance, “ The Outgoing Turk," “ The Music 
of the Bible," and ** The Roman Provence." Iam 
pleased to see that the Cardiff portfolio of prints 
is also going to Sheffield, which will no doubt be 
on the principle of one good turn, etc. Іп the list 
of members which forms a part of the Sheffield 
booklet а cross denotes the active service of their 
members who are away, and there are a goodly 
number of crosses. 


London after Dark. 


The Rev. W. H. Booth lectured before the joint 
meeting of the Leeds Photographic Society and the 
Leeds Camera Club on “ London after Dark." Тһе 
feature of the lecture was about forty lantern 
illustrations of subjects quite unique in photo- 
graphy. They were taken with great patience and 
skill by a friend of his, the late Mr. J. W. McLellan, 
who probably secured his wonderful effects of 
London’s pre-war night illuminations by having his 
camera set up in the daylight upon the object in 
view, and the final exposure made when the lights 
were up, without moving the camera. 


Enlarging at Richmond. 

The Richmond Camera Club recently had a most 
interesting visit from Mr. Herbert Felton, one of 
the Hampshire House leading lights. The subject 
was “ Enlarging,’ and thus it afforded an excellent 
opportunity for a practical demonstration of the use 
the new club lantern may be put to by inembers 
who wish to loan it, as they are to be encouraged 
to do. It will be remembered that Mr. Lindwall 
presented the enlarger to the club at the latter end 
of last session. Contrary to the usual advice Mr. 
Felton did not advocate the use of test strips to 
arrive at the correct exposure, remarking that by 
going straight on to the large piece of paper one 
was much more careful to give an exposure as 
nearly as possible correct, and so avoid spoiling it. 
Mr. Feiton proceeded to expose and develop several 
prints from a variety of negatives, and produced 
some different effects which were of an instructive 
character. 
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AN ALL-SIZE RETOUCHING DESK. 


O use an Irishism, the perfect nega- 
tive is a ' rara avis," and most 
amateur photographers аге  painfully 
aware that the majority of the negatives 
they produce would be much better for 
a little handwork. 
By many, retouching of negatives is 
left severely alone, being regarded as 
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beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
amateur. This is a pity, for given the 
proper materials and a little patience 
and ability, many negatives which in 
the ordinary course would be scrapped 
might be made into passable if not 
good ones, and often into very good 
ones. 

In the retouching of negatives the 
chief item in the apparatus is the desk, 
and the prices asked for a really good 
and up-to-date desk are certainly beyond 
the means of many amateurs. А sub- 
stantial and serviceable desk can, how- 
ever, be made at home for a very few 
pence, if one cares to go to a little trouble. 
The one here described cost under half 
a crown, and has certainly earned its 
cost over and over. 

A sweet box, measuring about 1 ft. 
6 in. in length by 1 ft. broad forms the 
base. In the case of the one illustrated 
the lid was removed, and the box then 
divided into compartments by means 
of strips of wood—the number and size 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Тне А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of the compartments depend, of course, 
on individual requirements. 

Four compartments were in the 
writer's case deemed sufficient—one to 
hold pencils, etc., a small one for mediums, 
a larger one for the sharpening block, 
and one for the various odds and ends 
which necessarily find their way into the 
amateur's outfit. 

This done, the next step was to make 
a kind of box to contain the sweet box, 
so that the sweet box would form a 
drawer. This took neither a great deal 
of time nor labour. (In passing it should 
be noted that if the sweet-box lid be 
retained, and the hinges strengthened, 
the work is much simplified, time and 
expense less, and the desk will be iust 
as satisfactory, as the drawer arrange- 
ment is then dispensed with, the whole 
desk being lifted with the lid). 

Having completed the sliding drawer 
arrangement, which, of course, is designed 
to form a substantial base for the desk, 
the next thing to be done was to make 
the desk itself. Now the usual type 
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of desk is fitted with carriers for the 
various sizes of plates. This arrange- 
ment enables the whole of the negative 
to be seen at once, but the retoucher 
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is not long before he finds out that it 
is not at all necessary to see the whole 
of the negative, and in many cases it 
is distinctly a nuisance. The desk here 
described is designed to show a portion 
of the negative only. 

In deciding the size of desk to make, 
first of all decide what is the largest 
size of plate likely to be used. Most 
amateurs wil not go beyond whole- 
plate or half-plate. The desk illustrated 
was made for all sizes of plates up to 
and including half-plates. Whole-plates 
have been used on it too. 

A piece of 3-ply wood, r5 in. square 
and ] in. thick, was taken, and by draw- 
ing the diagonals the exact centre 
obtained. An opening 3 in. by 2 in. 
was made about this centre. 

Now to allow every portion of the 
half-plate to be brought over the open- 
ing, there must be above the opening 
about 4 in. and the same amount below 
the opening; there must also be about 
3 in. on each side of the opening. This 
will give a board about rr in. from top 
to bottom and 8 in. across. А piece, 
therefore, 15 in. square gives ample 
movement—probably more than will be 
needed. 

Having removedt he centre piece, at 
a distance of at least 41 in. from the 
opening a slit was cut } in. across, апа 
extending to about 4} in. above and 
below the opening. This gave the re- 
quired movement for a half-plate. The 
appearance was then as fig. I. 

To support the negative two pieces 
of wood 1 in. wide by } in. thick and 
sufficiently long to extend across the 
board were taken, rebates made, and 
holes drilled to enable four small winged 
nuts to pass through the slits and the 
holes in the wood. The strips could 
then be fixed at any height in the slits, 
enabling the negative to be moved about 
at will, so that any portion of it could 
be brought over the cut-out opening in 
This board was then fixed 
to the base by strong hinges, struts 
made, a hinged flap fixed to the top by 
a pair of strong hinges. The flap was 
a board 15 by ro in., and is a very useful 
accessory, as it shuts off all top light. 
Of course curtains could be fixed at the 
side if desired. А piece of porcelain or 
opal is laid on the base when retouching 
begins. 

This arrangement can be applied to 
an enlarging easel, of course without the 
cut out in the centre, and with bigger 
strips across. The winged nuts too are 
bigger and stronger. А sheet of glass 
enables the paper to be held flat without 
any pins. GPs X. 


Bargains in Second-hand Apparatus.—A new edition of the 
catalogue of second-hand and shop-soiled apparatus in stock 
has just been issued by the Westminster Photographic Exchange 
Ltd., of 119, Victoria Street, S.W.r, and III, Oxford Street, 
W.1. The catalogue contains upwards of sixty pages filled 
with descriptions of roll-film cameras, folding plate cameras, 
magazine, box-form, reflex, focal-plane, stereoscopic, and feld 


cameras, lenses, enlargers, optical lanterns, and a great variety 


of accessories, all at bargain prices. А copy of the list will be 
sent free to any reader of THE A. P. on application to either of 
the above addresses. 

Photomicrographic Soeiety.— The next ordinary meeting will 
be on Wednesday, Nov. 14, at 7 p.m., at 62, Chandos Street, 
W.C. F.C. Reynolds will give a lecture and demonstration on 
the Polarisation of Light. Cards of invitation may be had from 
the hon. scc., J. С. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Hendon, N.W.4. 
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Canadian War Photographs Wanted.—The Officer in Com- 
mand, Canadian War Records, is anxious to make, as far as 
possible, a complete history of the Canadians’ share in the war 
in photograph. Не is therefore appealing to all officers, N.C.O.s, 
and men who have served or who are now serving in the overseas 
military forces of Canada for free gifts of photographs of them- 
selves. In the case of those officers and men who are not fer- 
sonally able to send in their photographs, it is hoped their friends 
and relatives will do so for them. By preference the photo- 
graphs should be unmounted and printed on bromide paper, and 
accompanied by a concise record, not exceeding two or three 
hundred words, of the subject’s military career, giving name, 
rank, number, date of enlistment, promotions, distinctions, etc. 
Photographs, which will be acknowledged, to be addressed to 
the Officer in Command War Records, 14, Clifford Street, 
London, W.r. 
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ENLARGING.—HANDLING THE PAPER. 


HERE are lots of 
little points which 
we did not touch 
upon last week, pre- 
ferring to keep to 
the main issues then, 
and to fil in the 
details this week. 
Of course, many of 
those who enlarge 
have already made 
bromide prints by 
contact, but it does 
not follow that all 
have, for enlarging is practically as 
easy as printing, and there is absolutely 
no reason why a worker's first essay 
with bromide paper should not be 
when enlarging. бо let us pick up 
the little odds and ends. 


WHICH SIDE? 

Many papers answer this question 
quite readily. They may have a 
glossy surface or a semi-glossy surface 
which can be seen readily in the fairly 
bright orange or yellow light. Other 
papers may have the coated side dis- 
tinguished after it has once been 
identified, by looking for some charac- 
teristic, and as the bromide emulsion 
is coated on a machine-made paper 
the grain is usually quite different 
on the two sides. If the paper is 
bought in a roll there will be no diffi- 
culty, for the coated side will almost 
certainly be roiled inwards. Many 
papers when in packets still retain a 
curl; that is, if a sheet is held up by 
one corner, it does not hang absolutely 
flat but curves a little. This is partly 
due to its having been rolled up on a 
big roller before being cut to size by 
the scissors machine of the manufac- 
turer, and partly to the gelatine film 
having a slight '' pull" and curling 
the paper slightly, just as one sees 
any bromide or P. O. P. print curl after 
it has been made and dried. But this 
slight curlis not to be trusted unless 
one is sure of the paper one is using, 
though with some brands it is infal- 
lible. Perhaps the most certain way of 
ascertaining is to bite one corner of 
the sheet, holding the paper between 


the teeth for four or five seconds, and 
then on opening the jaws it will be 
found the paper sticks either to the 
top or the bottom teeth. Тһе side 
that sticks is the coated side. One is 
sometimes recommended to make this 
test between the moistened finger and 
thumb, but the method is not so satis- 
factory as that of biting, for two 
reasons, the area which gets moistened 
is greater and may be stained by traces 
of chemicals on the fingers, and the 
pressure applied is less and conse- 
quently adhesion is not so definitely 
marked. 
PINNING UP. 


Some workers make a то by 8 
enlargement on а 12 by ro sheet of 
paper. This is very jolly for the manu- 
facturer of the paper, but the business 
is not in such a state that the enlarger 
needs to be self-sacrificing! These 
wasted margins undoubtedly enable 
one to put in the pins carelessly. and 
if the pushpins with shiny glass heads 
are used, the reflected light from the 
glass head may not encroach on to the 
actual picture! If pins must be used 
try small blanket pins, or the largest 
ordinary pins obtainable, and blobs 
of sealing wax on the heads make them 
easier to push into the easel, supposing 
that to be of wood. If the board is 
covered with thick cork carpet, any 
pin may be used without the pressure 
on the head hurting the ball of the 
thumb or finger. But ordinary large- 
headed drawing pins may also be used, 
not sticking the pin through the paper, 
but merely clipping the edge of the 
paper with the edge of the head of the 
pin. When one of the special easels 
is used, which consists of a sort of 
printing frame into which the sheet of 
paper is shut, the exposure being 
made through the sheet of clean glass 
in the front, no pins are used and the 
paper may be cut to practically the 
exact size the completed enlargement 
will be trimmed to. Such a method 
will commend itself to the careful 
worker who cares to buy his paper 
either in large sheets or in rolis and 
cut it up as required. This purchase 


of large sizes for cutting up might be 
more often practised, and would give 
a pleasing variety of sizes without 
waste. For instance, a packet of ro by 
8 gives such sizes as Io by 6, or 8 by 8, 
with a good deal of waste, while 20 
by 16 will cut up into шо by 8, if 
required, and will also give out of one 
sheet 8 by 8, 12 by 8, and three pieces 
8 by 6, with a strip 8 by 2 for trials. 
Another sheet would yield two panels 
10 by 6, a long panel 20 by 10, or 18 
by то leaving a strip for test, or a 
I5 by то and a то by 5 panel. If 
carefully stored away from damp and 
gas fumes, a six-sheet packet should 
keep perfectly until used up, and will 
enable one to give a change of shape 
and proportions as the subject de- 
mands, and to avoid the monotony 
of 10 by 8 every time. Of course, one 
needs to resist the temptation to 
make too many big enlargements. 


CUTTING THE PAPER. 


Bromide paper is very susceptible 
to abrasion, and any hard object like 
the point of a penknife drawn lightly 
across the surface will produce a 
mark on development resembling a 
hair laid across the paper. For this 
reason it is unwise to fold the paper 
and cut with a penknife, an ivory 
paper knife being better. We prefer, 
however, to keep the sheet flat on a 
table top or an old drawing board, 
and to use a sharp-pointed penknife 
and smooth straightedge. Ifa number 
of smaller pieces of paper are left in 
the large packet, care must be taken 
to prevent their sliding about over 
each other, or abrasions will occur. 
If the packet is kept undisturbed in 
a drawer it will be all right. To 
prevent any risk of the straightedge 
abrading the film the paper may be 
laid film down on the cutting board, 
only provided the board is perfectly 
clean and dry! Ог a sheet of stout 
strawboard may be kept for cutting 
upon, storing it in an empty bromide 
paper envelope or keeping it wrapped 
up. Some makers pack 20 by 16 in 
tubes instead of flat in envelopes. 
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SOAKING THE PAPER. 

After exposure the first step is to 
get tne paper thoroughly limp. It 
should be laid face up in a clean dish 
and water flowed over it. Аз soon 
as any tendency to curl has been 
overcome the surface may be wiped 
over with a swab of wet cotton wool. 
This dispels any tiny air bells which 
may be clinging to the surface, and 
which would prevent the developer 
from acting there. This is particularly 
necessary with rough-surfaced papers. 
The sheet may then be lifted up and 
turned over, and again wiped over with 
the cotton wool. Then it should be 
turned film upwards again, held by 
the thumb of one hand at one corner, 
pressing it against the bottom of the 
dish, and the water poured off, allow- 
ing a moment or two for it to drain. 
The prepared developer may then be 
poured on. 

DEVELOPMENT. 


The best developer is that recom- 
mended by the makers of the paper, 
but it will be found that almost all 
brands give an amidol formula, and 
one with hydroquinone and, say, 
Monomet. With any average-strength 
formula, two minutes’ development 
should be ample, and if the exposure 
has been correct and the negative is 
of suitable strength, an enlargement 
so developed will not be too dark. 
In fact, given the suitable negative, 
the depth of the finished enlargement 
should depend on the exposure, not 
on development time at all, assuming 
naturally that sufficient time 15 
allowed. There is a difference іп 
papers, some appearing strong in the 


T is frequently desired, when an unusually good job is turned 
| out, to photograph automobiles and commercial trucks, 


film surface in the hypo. 
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developer but looking weaker when 
fixed. Such usually require rather 
longer development, or, in other words, 
the temptation to take the print out 
when it looks all right must be resisted 
and the full two minutes allowed. 
It happens with some papers that 
looking through the print, as one looks 
through a negative during develop- 
ment, gives one a better idea of the 
real strength. 

When the two minutes is up, the 
developer may be poured off into the 
glass measure, for it mav be used again, 
and the enlargement rinsed with water. 
In a few cases the makers specially 
advise that the print be rot rinsed, 
but placed directly in the fixing bath. 

FIXING. 

Here again follow the maker's 
instructions, using a plain or an acid 
fixing bath as may be advised. But 
whichever is used do not assume that 
fixing 1s an operation which will per- 
form itself. Having developed the 
print it is up to the worker to fix it 
also, and this means that it must 
be laid face upwards in the hypo dish 
and at once pressed under the surface, 
passing the flat hand gently over the 
face cf the print to remove any bubbles 
and to ensure even action. Then the 
print may be turned over and this 
repeated. During the first minute of 
fixing this turning over should be 
repeated two or three times, and the 
print may then be left face downwards, 
giving it a little pressure in the centre 
first to drive out any bubble of air 
there may be underneath it. Most 
papers will float, and this leaves the 
If the paper 


HINTS ON PHOTOGRAPHING AUTOMOBILES, 


pleted photograph. 
painted black and highly varnished, which illustrated a very 
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sinks, it may be left face upwards, 
and will then lie at the bottom of 
the dish, again giving the hypo free 
access to the film. After two or three 
minutes the print may again be turned 
over and over for another minute, 
and then it should be placed for another 
five minutes in a second freshly pre- 
pared fixing bath, this course being 
an excellent preventive of yellow 
stains. 

In cold weather, however, yellow 
stains may occur from the formation 
of silver sulphide before fixation takes 
place. This is especially likely if the 
paper is coated with a hard gelatine, 
and perhaps glossy papers are more 
prone to such stains than matt. 
There is no trouble, however, if the 
fixing bath is kept at a temperature 
of 60 to 65 deg. Fahr., but this should 
be tested with a thermometer, not 
guessed. 

Of course stains, commonly called 
“hypo stains," but really °“ non- 
fixation" or sulphiding stains, will 
occur at any time, and with any paper, 
if the fixing is clumsily done and parts 
of the print are left out of the hvpo 
during the early moments of fixing. 

WASHING. 

We strongly advise washing by 
hand in one or two flat dishes, giving 
the enlargements a complete change 
every three minutes. If the prints 
are held up to drain for a moment at 
each change we believe a dozen such 
changes will remove all the hypo. 

When washed, sponge over the 
surface with wet cotton wool, and 
hang up to dry in a dust-free atmo- 
sphere. 
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We saw recently an undertaker's car, 


the photographs sometimes being destined for publication in 
magazines and newspapers, but more often for the reference 
files of the factory or for the salesman's sample case. | 

A few hints on photographing automobiles, trucks, carriages, 
and wagons are printed below, and it would be well when 


engaging a photographer inexperienced on this kind of work . 


to call his attention to the points covered in this article. The 
hints were written by an expert photographer, who obtains 
uniformly good results in photographing motor-cars. | 

(1) The background of the automobile should be light, so 
that the automobile stands out in bold contrast. Ап un- 
obstructed sky is probably the best background obtainable, 
except when the car is painted a very light colour. Avoid fences 
and buildings, as they conflict with the lines of the automobile. 

(2 In photographing automobiles, it is best to choose a 
rather dull day, in order to avoid strong shadows and “ hala- 
tion " or glare from the highly polished surfaces of the car. It 
is also best to use a non-halation dry plate for this work. 

(3) The photographer should carefully scrutinise the polished 
surface of the automobile to ascertain whether there are any 
reflections of the surrounding buildings, scenery, etc., on the 
varnish. All of these reflections would show up in the com- 


pretty picture of a children’s playground, with the youngsters 
and the paraphernalia of the playground showing very clearly 


in the picture. All this was the result of reflection, which could 
have been avoided by a little care. 

(4) The camera should be placed in such a position as to 
take a correct side view of the car. A long-focus lens is the 
best. 

(5) A very important point to observe is that the auto- 
mobile should be standing on level ground, so that the vertical 
lines on the automobile will appear vertical on the photograph. 
Even on level ground there is a tendency for the lines of an 
automobile to appear as if leaning forward. In this case 
weights should be placed in the body of the car in order to 
straighten the lines on the photographer's ground-glass plate. 

(6) Be sure that the tyres are well cleaned. Nothing is so 
unpleasant in a good photograph as the appearance of tyres 
spattered with traces of mud. 

If the above instructions are carefully followed and the 
photographer engaged is ordinarily competent, there is no 
special difficulty in obtaining excellent photographs of any 
sort of automobile, truck, or horse-drawn vehicle.—The Vehicle 
(quoted in Bulletin of Photography). 
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holding (Пе sheet a few feet away from 
а fire or stove. Coating and drying 
should be done by artificial light, or 
with drawn blinds in the daytime. 
Print until the parts under the clear 
part of negative or.tracing are a grey-green 
bronze. Develop by bathing in plain 
water to which a few drops of any acid— 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, acetic, etc.—are 
added to a pint of water. There is no 
practical method of increasing the per- 
manence of the prints, wbich are fairly 
satisfactory in this respect, 
Developer, ete. 

(1) Does the ferrous-oxalate developer give 

better negatives than other developers? (2) 


Is it suitable for tank development? (3) How 
much should the exposure be increased ? (4) 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
ed n Maxine qnt РУ DVICE ША ат and INFOR. What is the best intensifier and reducer for 
MATION will УА freely given, and correspondents will brightening flat, over-exposed пока цусан 
қалына estions ат | i P. L. Alverstoke). 


expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- (1) Not better, but as good. (2) It 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed has not found favour for tank ог dilute 
development. (3) This is a moot point, 


to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Amo London, W C 2 and marked "' Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. | 
concerning which experts do not agree. 


Queries should be written on one of the paper only. 


fitops, ete. 

(т) I have a V.P.K., with stops marked І, 2, 3. 
etc. What do thesc represent in F value? (2) 
I have an enlarger, ctc., but one side of the 
rint comes out darker than the other. (3! 
lease recommend me a book on photographv 
which treats the subject from the very com- 

mencement. M. О. C. (Portugal). 
(1) This question has been answered 
several times recently. Call the distance 
of the lens stop to plate or film f (focal 
length), and the diameter of the stop 
opening d. Measure these two (f and d), 
then see how many times d is contained 
in f. This gives you the F number of 
the stop. Suppose f to be 6 inches and 4 
4 inch, then that stop would be 6+4, or 
F/12. (2) Are you careful to point the 
enlarger to the sky, taking care that 
there is no tree, building, etc., in the 
way? Have you examined the inside of 
the enlarger to sce if there is anything 
(bellows fold, etc.) in the мау? If the 
negative is even, the trouble must be 
either inside or outside the enlarger. (3) 
" Principles of Simple Photography," 
F. W. Sparrow ; “ Early Work in Photo- 
graphy,” ХУ. E. Henry; ‘ Bromide 
Printing," F. C. Lambert. Our pub- 
lishers can send you any of these post 
free for Is. 8d. Also the four “ Little 
Books ” (price 6d. each) on ' How to 
Ensure Correct Exposure," '' Develop- 
ment Made Easy," “То Make Bad 


Negatives into Good," ''Home  Por- 
traiture Made Easy." 
Р.0.Р. 


Aster printing some P.O.P. I found the paper 
stuck to the negative, etc. 


R. H. (Walworth). 

This question has been answered 
recently on this page. First try soaking 
the stained negative in a clean hypo 
fixing bath for some hours. This may or 
may not remove the silver stain. If the 
stain is large or deep in colour remove 
as much as you safely can with the Globe 
polish reducer before trying the hypo 
treatment. Тһе following calls for care 
and deft handling: Make a solution of 
iodine in methylated spirit to the colour 
of sherry; with a camel's-hair paint- 
brush apply this to the stain until it 
bleaches orange yellow; wash the plate, 
and pass through hypo fixing bath. The 
process may be repeated. If carried too 
far the remedy may be worse than the 
disease. 


Developer. 
(r Can vou give me a good developing formula 
for metol-hydroquinone ? (2) Would it be 
possible to float the emulsion of a film nega 
tive on to a suitable piece of glass ? 
A. E. P. (Brighton). 
(1) (A) Metol 20 gr., soda sulphite I oz., 
hydroquinone 30 gr., soda carbonate 1 oz., 
water to make 10 oz. For use, take equal 
parts of this (А) and water, or for a two- 
solution, which keeps better, omit the 
I oz. of soda carbonate in A, and dissolve 
it ia a second lot (9 oz.) of water to 
make В (10 ог.). Then use equal quanti- 
ties of A and B. It is quite possible to 


- transfer а celluloid-supported negative 


gelatine film to a glass support by the 
stripping process. 
Enlarging. 

I have а daylight cnlarger which I wish to 

use with artificial light and bromide paper. I 

can only get the middle of the paper printed. 

H. I. (London, S.E.). 
Your question has been dealt with 

recently, therefore we can only give 
you a brief reply. You can even up the 
illumination of your negative by inter- 
posing between the negative and light 
source а sheet of ground glass, say one 
to two inches away from the negative, 
or by moving the enlarger about so as 
to bring all parts of the negative in turn 
opposite the light, or burn strands of 
magnesium ribbon, and move them 
about, etc. For further and fuller details 
you may refer to ‘‘ Lantern-slide Making,” 
by F. C. Lambert, chapter іх.; also 
" Enlargements, their Production and 
Finish" by G. R. Smith, p. 11 et seq., both 
obtainable from our publishers, post free 
Is. 8d. 


Blue Prints. 
Can you give me the composition of the paper 
coating for making blue prints? How is the 
result made permanent from a tracing ? 
E. L. 'Cupar). 
In 1 oz. water dissolve тоо gr. ammonio- 
citrate of iron (A). In another 1 oz. of 
water dissolve 40 gr. potass. ferricyanide 
(“ red prussiate) (B). Mix equal parts 
of A and B and filter through cotton 
wool. Pin the paper flat out on a board, 
and coat it with the A and B mixture, 
using a bit of quite clean sponge or 
cotton wool by parallel strokes one way 
and then by other strokes at right angles 
to the first lot so as to coat as evenly 
as possible. The paper may be dried by 


(4) First reduce very slightly, i.e. just 
enough to lift off the fog veil, by the 
ferricyanide and hypo method, then 
bleach by the acid potass. bichromate 
process, and redevelop with any developer 
with which you are best acquainted. If 
you want to try the ferrous oxalate 
developer refer to our issues August 3I, 
I9I4, p. 203, and September 7, 1914, 
p. 229, for formule and hints. Properly 
worked this developer gives beautiful 
stain-free, clean, bright negatives and 
lantern slides, also bromide and gaslight 
prints. 
Shellac Mountant. 

Could you give mc the formula or shellac solu- 

tion ? etc. Е. J. (Egremont). 

Dissolve ordinary shellac in methy- 
lated spirit to the consistency of thin 
treacle or thick glycerine. Brush this 
thinly and evenly on the back of the 
print. Allow this to dry by evaporation 
of the solvent. Lay the print down on 
the mount, cover it with a piece of 
smooth paper, and run a warm iron 
evenly over all until adhesion takes 
place. The heat of the iron may be 
about 180 to 200 deg. F.; the cooler the 
better, provided adhesion takes place. 
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Definitions. 


The Minister for Education told us the other evening that 
some of the commonest facts of daily life are by no means agreed 
propositions which everybody would define in the same way. 
There is health, for example—it is beyond the powers of any 
philosopher to define what actual health is, though we know 
what it is well enough when, war diet notwithstanding, we 
possess it. The same thing is true of Art, which, I suppose, 
stands in much the same relation to the intellectual and emo- 
tional life as health docs to the physical. Who ever defined 
Art? Here are half a dozen classic definitions taken at random : 
Art is the perfection of Nature; Art is a disease; Art is the 
concealment of art; Art is deception; Art is the one way 
possible of speaking the truth (this last by Browning); and, 
finally, this example from Longfellow, “ Art is long." And 
that is the short of it. | 


Modern Art. 


I have just come across a defirition of modern art which 
is worth putting on record for its exquisite simplicity and 
transparent clearness. Modern art, says the writer, aims esseu- 
tially at the presentation of what is seen with the mind's eye. 
And what sort of scenery is it that that mental optic takes in 
in its lordly glance ? The writer tells us: '' It is a vivid im- 
pression comprehended of visual remembrance and psycholo- 
gical recollections ; only excessively important optical elements 
are at all clear, and even these are united by overlapping and 
successive phases of the element ’’—the writer is rather subtle 
here—'' and yet (he goes on) in spite of this, it is a remem- 
brance of sight, a reconstruction in space rather than in time.” 
So now we know, and we shall take this with us in our pockets 
and look at it when we contemplate cubism and other ebulliticns 
of the modern artist. 


By Slow Degrees. 


Of one of the exhibitions full of the new art, with tone valucs 
all perverse and drawing all awry, the sympathetic critic writes 
that “іп this exhibition the spectator can go by slow degrees.”’ 
Our mind's eyc (once again) seems to see the spectator gradually 
melting away, perhaps in perspiration induced by trying to 
understand what it is all about. But in some exhibitions that 
we know of, the spectator has not vanished by slow degrees ; 
he has bolted with wonderful celerity. 


Right-Turn. 


A charming lecturer on London rambles gave us the other 
evening an unfailing specific for seeing London. Instead of 
going out of your house with a definite objective, say to survey 
the Marble Arch, go out without any objective whatever, and 
always make a point of turning to the right. You will get into 
no end of odd and picturesque corners of which you little 
dreamt. I tried it next morning. I left my own house and 
turned to the right. This brought me into the main road 
which runs at the top of my street. The next turn to the right 
sent me down the street which runs parallel with my own ; the 
third right turn brought me into the other main road which 
runs at the bottom of my street ; the fourth brought me into 
my own street again, and the fifth landed me at my own front 
door ! 


Bow Belis. 


Not many photographers perhaps, have ever ventured their 
cameras up the belfry stairs, but one camera man at least 
has boldly marched up and snapped the Bow bells in their faces. 
He showed us the results the other day, though he had to admit 
that the light portions in the picture were not the effect of sun- 
light coming through the chinks, but were due to magnesium 
wire. He tried a long time-exposure at first, his camera perched 
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perilously on one of the iron girders, like a 

cockleshell on the edge of a precipice. When the ` 

exposure was about half done, however, the bells 

rang out—for those Cheapside chimes still 

keep to the old tune—“ Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor 

of London.” And in this case it was something other than 

Whittington that turned. 


Landseer Got Away. 


A new maid—a rarity in these days, by the way—was asked 
by her mistress what she thought of the pictures at thə exhibi- 
tion. “Оһ, mum," said Susan, '' there was a picture called 
“Two Dogs, after Landseer,’ and I looked at it for half-an-hour 
and came back and looked at it again, but I could not see any 
Landseer.' It is evident that Landseer must have got away. 


Sticks in Waiting. 


A royal prince in the old days was attended by a retinue 
of Silver Sticks in Waiting and all sorts of liveries. But, 
being in the neighbourhood of a munition works the other day, 
Т happened to witness the approach of the Duke of Connaught, 
and I found it heralded by relays of cinematographers as well as 
ordinary photographers who marched pertinaciously to the 
attack. They were outside the building and inside, snapping 
his Royal Highness from a distance and from close at hand, 
their very visible and tangible sticks straddling all ever the 
place. The royal visitor before he departed was very well 
and truly filmed and plated. But, especially after noticing 
that two at least of the ubiquitous camera men were in khaki, 
one wondered whether presently the upkeep of this kind of thing 
would com?» cn the Civil List as being among the expenses of the 
Privy Purse, and the camera men take the place of the old- 
fashioned carriers of halberds. It would be ап improvement— 
in some ways. 


Making it Piain. 


А very distinguished Society lady who has been 22. 
photographed has just stated that '' photography destroys a 
traces of individuality.” 


If proud possessors of superior features 
Are made to suffer by photography, 
So that they look like ordinary creatures— 
Such creatures as, for instance, you and me,— 


If noses of the shapeliest proportions 

Quite common or retroussé should become, 
And by the strangest optical distortions 

The queenliest head suggest a vacuum,— 


If profiles which show graciousness and talent 
Are merged into a hopeless kind of blur, 
So that the camera appears ungallant 
And unappreciative, as it were,— 


Then, bless us! what a democratic chumming, 
What keen desire to show themselves at one 

With all their plainer sisters, is forthcoming 
From gentle ladies who to '' sit" will run. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE А 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
` See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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Ву А. HOWARD GARMSTON. 
The original, a Salita print (0x 4%), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Mr. Angus Basil had a small but very appreciative 
audience when, in the studio of the Camera Club, he 
devoted an evening to expounding his art of 
STUDIO portraiture, not by talking about it, but 
LIGHTING by "taking " several members of the com- 
pany in turn. To work on a dozen studio 
exposures in half an hour or so is fast going, but as his 
demonstration was for the definite purpose of instruction 
in lighting, there was no need to worry about expressions. 
Although in a studio which was not very familiar to 
him, and which, having to contain the audience, was 
exceedingly cramped as to space, he manipulated the 
screens and diffusers to good effect, and not only showed 
how to get the facial modelling to perfection, but, 
what is sometimes equally important, especially when 
one is photographing ladies of fifty who would like to 
appear as thirty-five, how to reduce or eliminate the 
modelling. Mr. Basil's care is to get the eyes and central 
features in focus, and leave the rest of the head to itself. 
The various screen dispositions in order to secure desired 
effects were watched with much interest by the 
company. Опе little device he employed was to use 
a dark background, preferably of black velvet, and 
lighten it just behind the sitter's head with a few touches 
of the powder puff. 
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At the present time public speeches of an optimistic 
character appear to be the fashion. Mr. John H. Gear, 
the President of the Royal Photographic 

PRESIDENTIAL Society, in his presidential address de- 
OPTIMISM.  ]ivered on Tuesday night at 35, Russell 
Square, and of which we give a report 

on another page in this issue, sounded this note of 
optimism, or rather of hopefulness, very strongly indeed, 
and we wish him every success in the task that he has 
set both himself and the society. Frankly, it is likely 
to be a difficult one, but in Mr. Gear the society has had 
during the past couple of years an extremely hard- 
working president, and one who undoubtedly has its 
interests at heart. He has, unfortunately, had to 
fight against a large volume of apathy and indif- 
ference, much of which could have been prevented 
or altered by a less tactless and exclusive policy than 
that adopted in recent years, and it has been suggested 
that the real cure for the ills that attend the R. P. S. 
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is not to put forward fresh work and ideals for the 
present executive to deal with, but to have a clean 
sweep. It is only by such a drastic measure and the 
influx of new blood that present stagnation in the 
society is to be stirred and real progress made in the 
future. We do not agree with Mr. Gear's statement, 
however, which infers that members of the society are 
practically negligible quantities from the point of view 
of the seciety as a whole, and that as individuals they 
are paying their guineas, not for any obvious return 
that is rendered to them for it, but for the advance- 
ment of photography generally, as personified in the 
R. P. S.! This may be one of the objects for which the 
society exists, but it has certainly failed dismally in 
this respect in recent years; and at the present time, 
when guineas are none too plentiful, it is reasonable 
to suppose that many members will think twice before 
continuing to contribute to a body which has lost so 
many opportunities for the advancement of photography 
and its applications and allowed them to pass into the 
hands of other and more live bodies connected with 
photography—the manufacturers, the trade, and the 
photographic press. It is hopeful to note, therefore, 
that while Mr. Gear in his presidential address tacitly 
admits that these things have occurred in the past, 
and that opportunities have been lost, he is yet full of 
optimism for the future, and we hope, for the prestige 
that the society still possesses, that his desires may be 
consummated. We can assure him of every assistance 
in our power when a clear policy of progress is formulated. 


This winter season doubtless many workers will be 
tempted to do their photography by the fireside, and 
in this the film user, in that he is quite 
independent of the dark-room, finds few, 
if any, real difficulties to confront him, 
and therefore he certainly scores over 
the exclusive user of plates. Film is especially valuable 
when indoor work is being attempted and, quite apart 
from mere convenience, offers a great advantage in 
absence of halation, from which the most carefully 
backed plate is by no means perfectly free. Апа this 
should prompt many architectural and other workers 
to adopt it as the solution of a rather pressing problem. 
We were talking the other day to a worker of long stand- 
ing, and in course of conversation the question of films 
or plates came up. Не surprised us by saying that 
films never gave results equal to those of dry plates, 
a statement which we cannot accept. Years ago it 
certainly was the case, but the modern roll-film has 
overcome most of the drawbacks of its predecessors, and 
exists as a very perfect scientific product. Recently 


A WORD ON 
ROLL-FILM. 


.many professionals have been led to make their nega- 


tives upon the new Eastman portrait film, using this 
in dark slides in the same way as plates, and the advan- 
tages that it offers have been most fully appreciated. 
Fim is not coated іп the variety and speeds о! 
plates, and we have yet to await the advent of the 
panchromatic film, but there is much to be said upon 
the question of uniformity of speed, etc., especially for 
amateurs. The old advice to get to know a plate and 
stick to it is undoubtedly sound, and the film user cannot 
be tempted to depart from this rule; experience will 
readily teach him exactly what he may and may not 
reasonably expect from his negative medium. 
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cost of materials has had something to 
do with this giving up of photography 
on the part of certain workers, and while a great number 
still continue their photographic activity with unabated 
enthusiasm (although possibly with a smaller output), 
it is more particularly to those who think of abandoning 
photography altogether that we would suggest a few 
mcthods of making photographic prints that are econo- 
mical so far as cost is concerned. Ву this means many 
workers may still be able to continue their photography 
to a certain extent. 

First among the processes which сап be conducted 
on an economical basis, and at the same time produce 
pictures of surpassing beauty and of any colour, we 
would place carbon. The economical side of this process 
will be obvious when it is understood that no chemicals 
are necessary for the development of the print; hot 
water alone is all that is required for the purpose. 

We do not suggest, of course, that the carbon pro- 
cess should be used on every occasion, nor yet that 
it will ever compete with bromide and gaslight papers 
on the score of printing by artificial light, but on all 
occasions when daylight is available for printing it 
will place a new and fascinating power in the hands of 
the amateur. 

It is the keeping quality of sensitised carbon tissue 
that we must assume has proved the obstacle in the 
way of many would-be carbon workers. 

This question of keeping and storing photographic 
materials is one that the average amateur treats with a 
lack of consideration that must alternately rejoice and 
dismay the heart of the manufacturer. Opened packets 
of P. O. P., gaslight or bromide paper will be left un- 
attended in odd corners or on dark-room tables for days 
or weeks, and because it is stated that the product will 
kecp well, no special precautions are deemed necessary, 
and as a result faulty prints occur with blemishes for 
which the makers get the blame. 

On the contrary, sensitised carbon tissue has acquired 
the reputation for needing very special care if it is to 
remain in good condition, so the sclf-same amateur 
regards it with suspicion, and generally decides not to 
be hampered with a process that requires any extra 
attention. This, however, ought not to matter in 
these days when economy should be the keynote. 


WAR-TIME PRINTING PROCESSES. 


CARBON.-—I. 


HE necessity for economy in every 
department of life 15 being borne 
in upon us daily, and there ts little 
doubt that there are many 

amateur photographers who have had to 
relinquish their hobby, in spite of its 
fascinations as a relaxation after work of 
national importance. The question of 


The foregoing observations must lead one to the 


consideration that the question of keeping sensitised 
carbon tissue is the important one. Under normal 
circumstances—-which means with no special precau 
tions—the tissue will keep for about a fortnight in 
dry weather after it has been sensitised. Damp weather, 
such as the present season of the year may lead us 
reasonably to expect, will have a decided effect on the 


keeping quality unless considerable саге is «акеп. Every 
carbon worker, however, should be aware that sensitised 
tissue can be kept before printing for months if properly 
stored, and for an equal length of time after exposure if 
treated in a similar manner. 

Many workers prefer to sensitise their own tissue, 
buying it in the insensitive condition from the makers. 
Here, however, the necessity for sensitising every time 
a small quantity is needed is repellent to the type of 
amateur we mentioned above, so the purchase of newly 
sensitised tissue and a proper storage box is advocated. 
If, however, the purchase of the insensitive tissue has 


of colours offered—we can recommend the following 
method of sensitising for the production of a tissue 
that will keep a comparatively long time. The formula 
is known as Bennett's. This sensitising solution gives 
tissue which not only keeps in working order a consider- 
able time, but also gives prints of marked brightness 
and vigour. 


Make up the following : 


Potassium bichromate............. 4 drm. 
Citric acid: 22040 амы one I drm. 
Strong ammonia ............. about 3 drm 
NV ALOE нот to 25 oz. 


The potassium bichromate and citric acid should be 
dissolved separately in hot water, the two solutions 
mixed, and sufficient strong ammonia added to change 
the colour from orange-red to a distinct lemon yellow. 
The quantity of ammonia required will be approximately 
that given in the formula. It is very important that 
the ammonia should be added immediately after mixing 
the two solutions. 

The sensitiser should be used cold, will keep indcfi- 
nitely, and may be used over and over again, and is 
therefore extremely economical. The tissue can be 
sensitised in full daylight, and is insensitive while wet. 
It is most conveniently sensitised by complete immersion 
for about two and a half minutes in the above solution, 
which should not be of higher temperature than 60 
deg. Fahr. 


[Exposure and development of carbon prints will 
be dealt with in a following issue of THE A. P.] 
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EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE ROYAL 
FLYING CORPS, AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” By ANTONY GUEST. 
HE Exhibition of War Photographs by the Royal Flying 
: Corps, now on view at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 

Adelphi, has a double interest, for it not only exemplifies the 
valuable reconnaissance work that our airmen are doing, but 
it forcibly indicates a new field for pictorial effort in the wonder- 
ful cloud effects which, seen from above, are only to be recorded 
from an aerial machine. The time is assuredly coming when 
the aeroplane will rival the popularity of the motor car, and 
the odds of 2,000 to r, as lately estimated, against а fatal acci- 
dent are not so terrifying as to deter the adventurous civilian. 
In fact, recent military development has brought airmanship 
within the range of practical sport, and no one can doubt that 
some ardent photographers will be enterprising enough to 
exploit the opportunities offered. 

On seeing among these pictures the romantic formations of 
vaporous masses, conveying all sorts of dreamy suggestions of 
mountains and plains, lakes and rocks, if not actually of castles 
in the air, one is sorry that the colour of these impressive appear- 
ances cannot be captured as well as their shapes. Anyone 
who has stood оп a peak and watched the gathering and drift- 
ing clouds below knows how much their mother-o'-pearl tints, 
intensifying here and there to opalescence, contribute to their 
fascination. 

But the Royal Flying Corps, though it has carried its photo- 
graphic branch to a marvellous point of efficiency, is more 
concerned with practical aims than with subtle artistic problems. 
These clearly await the pictorial experts who will represent 
the decorative contours and masses in the future. How the 
suggestion of prismatic charm is to be obtained from mono- 
chrome is perhaps the most baffling of the puzzles that will 
confront them, but it is certain that the resources of tone, which 
are so freely at the disposal of the camera worker, can to some 
extent render the sensation of colour, even when it has such a 
filmy manifestation. 

This is the achievement that will mark the awaited triumph 
of photography over the fantasies of aerial landscape, or sky- 
scape as it may come to be called. Meanwhile this part of the 
show may be appreciated as pioneer work indicating great 
possibilities in the fanciful and decorative arrangement of such 
lines and masses as no artist could invent, though all may 
learn something from the unfailing harmony that is the dis- 
tinctive mark of Nature's designs. It is to be traced alike in 
the wind-swept cloud banks and in the more tenderly poetic 
compositions, as where the rising sun suffuses the vapour with 
softly tinted light, or where glimpses of earth scenes appear 
beyond the cloud edges on a spring day. 

The exhibition, however, has another aspect, and visitors 
will be acutely sensible of the contrast between the revelations 
of beauty—till now turned away from human gaze—and the 
scenes that the war has created below. Its work is forcibly 
illustrated by the series showing Mouquet farm as it was in 
peace time, with the farmer and his family in happy contem- 
plation of the surrounding plenty, next under German occupa- 
tion, with trenches scarring the landscape, again after the Somme 
bombardment, and finally in utter destruction, with outlines 
only dimly to be traced amid a honeycomb of shell-holes. There 
are many more records of the perilous work of the Flying Corps. 
Shells are snapshotted as they burst over German trenches, 
the effect of a barrage is seen while it is in progress, and one 
realises, as never before, how indispensable the adventurous 
airmen are to the gunners. 

One noteworthy adventure is a flight of ninety miles over 
the desert to drop a bomb on the only water tank on which 
the Turks and Arabs had to rely, one print showing the exploding 
bomb as it hit the mark. and another the flow of water over 
the sand. 

It is sad to note the ruins of Ypres and thedevastation wrought 
on the Cloth Hall and cathedral in a photograph that clearly 
proves the constructive barbarity of the Germans by recerding 
‚ a concentration of fire against the historic buildings. 

some remarkable photographs of wrecked Zeppelins give an 
idea of the vast amount of intricate construction and costlv 
material that goes to the building of these monsters, in a good 
many instances to be destroyed in a flash, and there is also a 
weird picture of the impression made on the grass by an air- 
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pirate who fell from a great height —the first of the invaders 
to reach British ground. 

As everyone knows, our present immunity from Zeppelin 
attacks is in а great measure due to the efficiency of the Air 
Service, and amid so many evidences of our airmen's gallant 
efforts it is а satisfaction to note the two pictures of King 
George in one case and Sir Archibald Hunter in the other con- 
ferring decorations on members of the Flying Corps. 


E = 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


HEATING A SMALL DARK-ROOM.— With the advent of the 
colder weather the photographer will naturally turn his atten- 
tion towards dark-room work, and with this naturally comes 
the question of personal comfort, and no matter how small or 
how large the room at his disposal, some form of heating will 
have to be devised by the worker. In the case of a small room 
the ordinary heating stove makes the place too hot, and this 
led the present writer to devise the following '' heater," similar 
in type to that often employed as an impromptu greenhouse 
heater. Тһе requirements are of the simplest order, an ordinary 
duplex burner paraffin lamp, and an 8 in., a 10 in., and a 12 in. 
flower pot, three good-sized bricks, and a coffee tin. To use 
the “ heater’’ proceed as follows: Place the three bricks on 
the floor in the form of a triangle, then light the lamp, and 
place it in the middle; over this invert the largest pot, taking 
care that the flame and the drainage hole of the pot are in an 
exact vertical line. Over this again place the next largest, 
and finally the smallest of the pots. Over the topmost hole 
place the tin, which should have a V-shaped piece cut out of 
one side. This is to prevent light from escaping, and when 
the heater is in use this part should be turned away from the 
work bench. With а heater of this type any light thus escaping 
will not be found to do any harm. It is surprising how rapidh 
a simple piece of apparatus cf this description warms a small 
apartment, though, of course, not powerful enough for a large 
room, and if lighted an hour or so before work is commenced 
the operator will find both room and his solutions considerably 
higher in temperature for its presence. There is not likely to 
be any trouble arising from fumes, provided that the lamp is 
kept clean and not turned too high.— RH. M. F. 


* * ж ж ж 


DARK-ROOM ALLOTMENTS.— Being an invalid and confined 
to bed for some time, I looked for some use for my discarded 
dark-room. Quite seriously I suggest turning it into an allot- 
ment for growing potatoes. Those readers who still retain 
their old-fashioned dark-room may add potato-growing as a 
side line without interfering іп any way with their work. It 
has recently been discovered, and the writer has had practical 
experience, that potatoes placed on trays in the dark will grow 
in a very weird manner. Instead of sprouting in the usual 
manner, small nodules appear all over the potato like warts. 

* These develop until they become the size of walnuts or even 
larger. They are then broken off and cooked in the usual 
manner. Their flavour is excellent. More than one crop can 
be grown from the parent tuber. Strangely enough, the new 
potatoes have no skins, and the supply continues until the old 
potato is used up. The best results are obtained from any old 
large specimens, the larger the better. Seed potatoes need 
not be used. Cover some trays or shelves with dry sand or 
ashes to the depth of about 4 in., and place the potatoes about 
6 in. apart. They need no further attention if they are kept 
in absolute darkness. Inspect about once a week by the light 
of a candle or a dark-room lamp, and if there is any sign of 
sprouting nip them off with the fingers. It takes about eight 
weeks to grow the first crop." On no account water either the 
sand or the potato.—H. H. B. 
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ри are often advised to specialise, or con- 
fine their energies to one or two particular branches of the 
craft. The photographing of forgings or castings, though some- 
what out of the usual line. may be taken as ап illustration of 
special work. 

The apparatus first needs consideration. Мо matter what 
size of camera, whether half-plate, 10 by 8, or the more usual 
12 by 1o, it must be of a very strong and rigid build, for it will 
probably come in for rough wear. It should have all available 


movements so that jobs may be tackled in tight corners. Not 
only must it have а good length of bellows for long-focus lenses, 
but the screen must be able to be brought quite close up to the 
lens for very wide-angle work. Obviously large castings 
cannot be moved about as easily as small ones. The photo- 
grapher must therefore tackle the subject or leave it unphoto- 
graphed. 

The tripod must be strong and rigid, so as to avoid undue 
shaking from moving machinery. It should be of the three-fold 
pattern, so that the camera can be brought quite near to or 


Fig. 3. 


raised to its greatest distance from the ground. Such apparatus 
as described will fulfil all requirements of the work under con- 
sideration. 

The lens must be chosen carefully, for success in this class of 
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Ву R. H. HOLDING. 


work depends very largely on choosing the right kind of lens. 
Personally I use ап Ensign anastigmat 7.25 in. focus working 
at F/5.8, on a half-plate, and rarely do I find it necessary to 
stop down below F/8 or F/11. Such a lens, by allowing the 
exposure to be cut down, saves much time, a point worth con- 
sidering where perhaps half-a-dozen men are waiting to go on 
with their work. The advantage of a quick lens is also apparent 
when working in a poor light, such as one finds in a smithy or 
foundry, or in winter, when exposures would otherwise be long. 

For larger focus the front or back combination of the anas- 
tigmat may be used alone. These will give foci of 11 and I3.5 
inches respectively ; of course, they can only be used with a long- 
extension camera and where the size of the shop allows of the 
camera being placed at a great distance from the subject. For 
short-focus or wide-angle work I use a casket of lenses giving 
4 in. as the shortest available focus on a half-plate at wide angle. 
I have, therefore. a wide range to choose from, and am able to 
make the most of my subject. 

Barnet ortho or Imperial orthochrome plates аге what I 
generally use. These give a long scale of gradation, and if 
properly exposed and developed the resulting negative is full 
of detail, a point which is so necessary in this class of work. 
These plates will help to reduce]harsh contrasts if used in con- 
junction with a six-times screen, the latter cutting off a large 


\ 


Fig. 3. 


proportion of the blue light coming from bright turned work 
or from the skin found on forgings. 

If the subject be bright machined it is better to rub over the 
bright parts with putty, though this should only be applied 
where necessary to subdue the light reflected from these parts. 
Should the subject be in the rough, and of a red colour, due to 
annealing. then give it a wash of distemper of a neutral grey 
colour, so as to make it present a better appearance to the 
camera. Dark shadows may be lightened by reflecting light on 
them from a few sheets of tin or white card. Even a newspaper 
out of view of the lens will improve these dark places. 1t is 
often an advantage to give some idea of the size of forgings or 
castings. This may be done by placing a workman standing 
in some inconspicuous place where his height will tend to give an 
idea of the relative size of the subject to be photographed. A 
similar result may be obtained by placing an ordinary two-foot 
rule near the forging or casting and including it in the photo- 
graph. Backgrounds, if used, should be of a neutral grey colour, 
large enough to shield any undesirable object which 18 not 
required in the view. Canvas stretched on a framework will be 
found most serviceable. 

Unfortunately the photographer cannot choose the day o1 
the light when the work must be done. If he could he would 
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select a well-diffused light for the work. Bright sunshine should 
be avoided whenever possible, especially when photographing 
bright work, as this increases contrasts and casts objectionable 
shadows. Exposure will, of course, vary with the time of day, 
month of the year, and with the light available in the shop. 

My exposures are calculated by means of a Watkins meter, 
allowing slightly for the nearness of the subject to the camera. 
I find that after testing the light, and calculating as for an ordin- 
ary subject, I must allow half as much again for the subject 
being so near. As a rule, work in a dark shop will come under 
the same heading as interiors. alwavs aliowing, as mentioned 
above, for the shorter distance between camera and subject. 

The casting in the illustrations was photographed in September 
with noonday sun. Тһе light came in mostly at the doorway 
where the camera stood, though a little light came through 
windows not seen in the print. The exposure was ten minutes 
at F/5.8. The plate was exposed without a screen. Do not 
forget to make the extra allowance for the screen when using 
it, or failure is bound to follow. 

Itis alwavs advisable, until considerable proficiency is attained, 
to expose two plates, and especially is this the case where the 
negative has to be worked up or an enlargement is contemplated. 

Development should be carried out so as to avoid harsh con- 
trasts. Personally I use pyro-soda with bromide, made up 
so as to give а good negative completely developed in six 
times the first appearance of the image as recommended by 
Watkins. 


Many subjects look better blocked out. This is Бу no means 
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an easy matter, especially where there are intricate lines. А 
few hints may be of use to the novice. А good black such as 
Photopake, manufactured by the Vanguard Co., or Winsor 
and Newton’s process black must be used. Given one of these, a 
few sable (not camel-hair) brushes—numbers o and 1 for choice— 
a bevel-edge ruler, and a drawing pen, we have all that is neces- 
sary, though a retouching desk is an advantage. A good sub- 
stitute for the desk is the camera back with the focussing screen 
removed, and the negative film put up in its place. First rule 
with the drawing pen and ruler all straight lines in one direction. 
When these are dry, rule those in another direction, and so on 
until all the straight outlines are ruled in. Only very light 
contact with the film is necessary to make the medium flow. 
The remaining outlines are done in free-hand with the sable 
pencil. The outlines of curved surfaces will be much 
steadier by trailing the brush round, as it were, instead of using 
the extreme point. The remaining background is then washed 
in with the medium. Should it be required to represent flooring 
or a bench top, rule lines in pencil on the black medium when 
dry, then go over these with the point of a sharp knife, cutting 
right through to the glass. 

The printing process will naturally depend on the purpose 
for which the prints are required. Glossy p. o. p. bromide or 
geshght papers show up the detail and are useful when half- 
tone blocks are required to be made for reproduction purposes or 
for catalogue work. Platino matt or semi-matt bromide and 
gaslight papers, though not showing so much detail, neverthe- 
less look well and more workmanlike than the glossy уапеїу. 


THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Y the courtesy of Mr. John H. Gear, Fresident of the Royal 

Photographic Society, we have had an opportunity of 
seeing an advance copy of the presidential address delivered 
by him on Tuesday, November 13. We are thus enabled to 
give our readers this week a few of the points raised in the 
address. 

Mr. Gear dealt at length with a subject that must be a matter 
of concern for many who have the interests of the R. P. S. at 
heart, namely, the future of the society. His opening re- 
marks, however, referred first to the past and the present, 
and we are glad to note that while expressing the greatest 
hope for the success of the society in the future, his indictment 
of its lack of enterprise in recent years left no doubt that he 
was well aware of the opportunities that have been lost. 

Mr. Gear drew attention to the fact that the original founders 
of the society did not think it necessary to incorporate in its 
constitution any expression of the purpose which it was 
intended to serve, although at a later stage the object was 
defined in the rules as ‘‘ the advancement of photography.” 
He then referred to the advantages of membership of the society 
in the following words: ''l suppose there is no one who has 
ever attempted to bring in new members, which are so neces- 
sary if the society is to be kept active and flourishing, who 
has not been met by the question, ' What will the society do 
for me?’ and we must all have replied by pointing out the 
advantages of membership, and in doing so 1 wonder how 
often we have put in the foreground of these advantages ' the 
privilege of subscribing one guinea a year for the advance- 
ment of photography.' And yet, if the constitution of the 
society is to be accepted literally, that is essentially the ' advan- 
tage' of membership; and if the member gets any personal 
facilities or pleasure from joining, they should be merely inci- 
dental, something in the nature of a by-product.” 

After speaking of the varied phases of photographic activity 
in which the society ought to take a leading part, Mr. Gear 
went on to sav, ' I think one ever-present influence which 
has restrained the activities of the society in the past has bcen 
the fact that we have rather taken the view that we should 
not act until called upon to do so. We may not always have 
been as busy in finding out the requirements of the photo- 
graphy we are constituted to advance as we have been in doing 
the work when it came to hand. In consequence, we may 
have allowed opportunities to slip by. We may resolve in 
the future to formulate a more enterprising policy, and to seek 
the occasions in which we can be of use, instead of waiting until 
they come to us.” 

Later Mr. Gear again made it clear that individuals joining 
the Royal Photographic Society should do so without hopes 


of some visible benefit. “ There is no word in the constitution 
of the societv, not even a hint, that the society exists to confer 
any benefits at all on its own members that it does not confer 
on everyone else who may be interested in the advancmeent 
of photography." Ав an example he quoted the large and 
extensive library of the R. P. S., which was as open for refer- 
ence to non-members оі the society as to a member who had 
subscribed for fifty years. '' The library should be looked on 
as one of the means by which we advance photography." 

In regard to the exhibitions, Mr. Gear was not entirely pre- 
pared to measure the success of the exhibition by its balance 
sheet, as if it were a commercial concern, and if they had to 
choose between giving special privileges to members and getting 
together the finest collection of pictures possible, the privileges 
of members ought not to come first. He hoped, however, in 
future to consider means for making the pictorial exhibition 
much stronger,so as to bring to the R. P. S. the very cream 
of the pictorial work of the world each year. He also spoke 
of the organisation of a proper trade exhibition, either annually 
or at such time as would be found most suitable, as he con- 
sidered it the duty of the society to foster and support the 
British photographic trade. 

Mr. Gear spoke very stronglv also on the question of member- 
ship of the R. P. S. by individuals of enemy origin, whether 
naturalised or not, and pleaded for their complete exclusion. 

He deplored the fact that the preparation of the photo- 
graphic collection of national portraits, which had been organised 
by the trustces of the National Portrait Gallery, had been com- 
menced without consulting or obtaining the aid of the R. P. S., 
the production of the photographs having been placed in the 
hands of a commercial firm. Не thought the R. P. S. could 
have dcalt with the matter very much better, and that certain 
members of the society could have таас far finer pictures and 
worthy of being exhibited in a national collection. 

He hoped, however, that in the future the management of 
the society would not be without imagination, and they would 
be able to exercise some little anticipation of what the future 
has in storc, so that the R. P. S. would extend an influence and 
usefulness far bevond its present limits. 

Mr. Gear concluded his address by showing some excellent 
slides made from negatives secured by the R.N. A.S., which 
he showed by permission of Commodore Paine. These were 
accompanied by some remarks on the fine work and activities 
of this branch of the service —the apparatus used, the ground 
covered, the results achieved, and the personal daring, initia- 
tive and heroism of the R. N. A. S. pilots and observers. We 
hope to refer to this side of Mr. Gear's presidential address again 
at a later date. 
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By G. Wansry SMITH. 


The original, a bromide print (6x 74), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE By Fitson Yovuwao. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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MARGA. Ву ANQUS BASIL. 
From ihe London Salon of Photography. 
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THE FERRY BOAT. 


By 


H. CoATSWORTH. 


J. 


From the London 


Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Arklow Going Again. 

“ Through the kindness of Messrs. Johnson, who 
provided the free material," writes Mr. Bainbridge, 
the popular president of the Arklow Photographic 
Association, “ I was enabled to give a very interesting 
demonstration to the members, in which * Por- 
traiture by Flashlight" loomed large in interest.” 
The president took a flashlight photograph of the 
honorary secretary, which he developed with Azol, 
and then printed gaslight prints from the wet nega- 
tive, sepia-toned them, and delivered the finished 

rints within one hour of setting up the camera. 

he observations I have лб А made on con- 
tinuity of club demonstrations appears to have 
taken root at Arklow, as I am informed the nega- 
tive thus taken will be used as a basis for a subse- 
quent demonstration on enlarging. It may also 
interest my readers to know that, using a sample of 
the Rajar special portrait semi-matt gaslight paper, 
the president secured a very good sepia-toned 
print. If this is possible under lecture-room condi- 
tions, it is fairly obvious that a little experimental 
work at home would determine the conditions 
required for producing excellent tones equal in 
every respect to those obtained on bromide paper. 


The Magic Cave. 

It seemed to suggest some mystic gathering of 
spirits when I dropped in at the dug-out of the 
Leeds Camera Club the other evening and found а 
group of members foregathered, or rather, 1 should 
say, the dim outlines of what I concluded were à 
group of members, for only a suggestion was con- 
veyed in the gloom of the rays of a large red lamp, 
relieved by the monologue intonation of the demon- 
strator, Mr. Harold G. Grainger, and the occasional 
chant of Timekeeper Scruton, with 4 15 seconds, 
30 seconds, 45 seconds." In the course of a little 
time one came to be more familiar with the gloom 
of the surroundings, and I discovered Mr. Grainger 
was demonstrating the advantages one finds in 
the use of bromide in the rendering of half-tones 
and a softening of the high lights, not possible if 
one strictly adheres to the use of the gaslight vane- 
ties. Mr. Grainger selected three negatives to 
illustrate his point, and if one takes the example 
of an abbey with a suggestion of clouds in the sky 
portion he unquestionably proved his point. He 
tried several exposures of the gaslight paper, and 
there were no clouds, but the first trial of the bromide 
print brought out the clouds, and I liked the tones 
of the fabric very much better also. 


Bromide Beats Gaslight. 


I should have said Mr. Grainger's demonstration 
was to illustrate the elementary principles of " how 
to make the best use of a negative.” Whilst we 
all try to reach the standard set in terms of a“ per- 
fect negative," most of us fail to reach anything 
near perfection. Mr. Grainger set out to show the 
Leeds Club members several little points апа 
methods by which one may improve the resulting 
print, using the negative one has got. One has 
frequently heard members say, " l am going to 
take another negative of it ; I don't like this опе.” 
Mr. Grainger's lesson was to avoid that course as 
a necessity; in fact, I heard several times the 
comment he was enjoying himself on Monday 
night. Both himself and the members seemed to 
share the delight, and the results of the demonstra- 
tion certainly did lend weight to bis views as ex- 
pressed. 


Keighley’s Patrons. 


The Keighley Photographic Association have 
just issued their syllabus, which, one must concede, is 
quite satisfactory, if a little late. Generally speak- 
ing, this society have a fair membership, having 
regard to the size of the town, yet they have such 
excellent facilities provided at the Municipal Insti- 
tute that one almost wonders they are not a very 
much larger body. The society is fortunate in 
being fathered by a municipality who appear to 
regard it their duty to foster and encourage societies 
such as this one, as a right step in the advancement 
of the well-being of the community. It will be 
remembered it is the same town that exchanged 


visits with certain French citizens, and did much 
to cement the Entente Cordiale of the two nations 
in pre-war days. Mr. Alex. Keighley is the star 
turn for November. He is to give his new lecture , 
“ Pictures of Egypt," on the 2oth inst. 


On Moonless Evenings. 

A very successful evening was spent at the insti- 
tute in Golden Lane, E.C., when the City of London 
and Cripplegate opened up their winter session 
with a lantern lecture by Mr. J. Dudley Johnston. 
Mr. Johnston’s reputation às a very successful 
slide maker is of a very high order, and the pic- 
tures shown on the screen were quite up to his 
usual standard, the tone and quality perfect, the 
cloud effects being particularly well rendered. Тһе 
photographs were taken on a summer holiday 
about twelve years ago among the villages апа 
lakes at the foothills of the Eastern Alps. This 
society is to be congratulated on the excellent series 
of lectures and demonstrations they һахс arranged. 
They are a capital course, and there is included 
an exhibition in April next, at which it is proposed 
to invite two or three of the afhliated societies to 
compete for prizes. It is interesting (if pathetic) 
to note the announcement that all mectings are 
on moonless evenings. А north-country society 
fixed their meetings on nights when the moon is 
at full—rather curious but very real. 


A New Society for Bury. 

In many ways one finds the influence of the 
Y.M.C.A. all making for the good of the community. 
In photography there are frequent traces of its 
helpful interest. I heard recently of a re-formed 
photographic club in connection with the Bury 
local branch where it is proposed to hold meetings 
fortnightly. The members at present are o a 
of younger men, and consequently somewhat elemen- 
tary in their photographic knowledge. For the 
present session it is proposed to run the club on 
simple and inexpensive lines. It has at its disposal 
a well fitted up dark-room and enlarging lantern 
which should help to set an excellent course of 
instruction moving. Among other proposals I 
note the intention to run а series of monthly com- 
petitions, with a prize to be offered to the com- 
petitor gaining the greatest aggregate of votes at 
the end of the session. Anyone in Bury desiring 
to know more of this newly formed club should get 
into touch with the President, Mr. A. Benson Ray, 
at 8, Agur Street, Bury. 


Cardiff has Opened Well. 

The Cardiff Camera Club have had three meetings 
recentlv, all of which bristled with interest. The 
first took the form of an elementary demonstra- 
tion on gaslight printing and simple straight en- 
larging. The whole of the prints were arranged 
to help the beginners in the club. The second 
evening was more advanced, taking the form of an 
illustrated lecture on the autochrome plate. The 
latter demonstration was given by Mr. Sidney 
Hole, the secretary, who dealt with the spectrum, 
the need of a plate sensitive to the spectrum, its pre- 
paration, and the history of the autochrome plate 
and its preparation, finally winding up with details 
as to the way to produce colour slides, some thirty 
slides being thrown on the screen. The third 
evening I have to report upon took the form of a 
musical evening. The evening as originally planned 
was intended to be more of a social, but owing to 
the difficulty in providing refreshments it was 
decided to leave this side alone. With the help 
of a number of musical items, a show of lantern 
slides, and the Bradford Society's pictures on the 
walls, a very happy and enjoyable evening was 
spent. | 
On Reputations. 


Speaking of the pictures reminds me that both 
the Bradford and the Leeds Camera Club collections 
have been to Cardiff, and what `1 feared most has 
actually occurred. Тһе Bradford collection of 
work is delightful, and no matter where it goes it 
is bound to give pleasure. But candidly, the col- 
lection from the Leeds Camera Club is verv dis- 
appointing indeed. Тһе latter society is one of the 


northern clubs who have a big reputation, which 
is, unfortunately, not enhanced by such a collec- 
tion as the society is able to turn out from its current 
members. I knew the old society and I know the 
present one; they are as different as cheese is from 
chalk. It is a pity, and whilst one is anxious to 
encourage a broadened outlook, one must remember 
there is something owing to reputations made in 
the past. If the Leeds members cannot rise to 
the occasion they had better suffer in silence. Some 
time ago I pointed out the necessity of some com- 
petition for Yorkshire that would put societies on 
their mettle, and then Mr. Keighley came along 
with his promise of a challenge trophy. Evidently 
it is not a moment too soon. 


Popular Nature. 

Although nature subjects are a fairly frequent 
topic in most society's programmes, they never 
seem to pall; this is a remarkable tribute to their 
popularity, and also suggests the infinite variety 
of the subject as well as the numerous points of 
view and methods of treatment. At any rate the 
marked interest displayed by a large gathering at 
the Canterbury Camera Club to hear the president, 
Dr. R. Graham Wills lecture on “ Nature Studies 
with a Camera " fully warrants this view. Insect 
life with all its wondrous changes, the unending 
struggle for existence amongst the denizens of our 
ponds and streams, and the more ог less** domestic " 
insects with all their powers for good and evil, were 
amongst the many phases of the subject dealt with. 
The lecture was illustrated by unique lantern slides 
(including many photomicrographs), the majority 
of which had been obtained under very difficult 
conditions. 


Enthusiasm. 

Leicester Photographic Society asked for two 
new members per month, and up to now I hear 
they are getting them without difficulty. One of 
the most gratifying features so far has been the 
great keenness evinced by the recently elected 
members. Тһе society has evidently attracted 
some with the necessary enthusiasm to carry them 
further. One is pleased to see the fatherly way in 
which the older members have taken them in hand, 
and make them feel they are at home. It is the 
kind of spirit that is going to swell the Leicester 
ranks and bring results at the next exhibition. 
Incidentally I notice all the November meetings 
are timed to start at 8 рап. Then why start at 
twenty minutes past ? ther societies, also take 
the hint. 


СЛУ. 

There is an excellent competition at Leicester 
started by the president. It is a novice race for 
C.IV. men. Впейу the rules are: (1) Enter as 
many pictures as you like. (2) No picture to exceed 
half-plate size. (3) Mount them as tastefully as 
you can. (4) No picture must have been exhibited 
before. Two prizes are offered for the best pictures, 
and one for the best mounting. The prints have 
to be judged at the meeting on November 28. By 
the way, one frequently hears of specialising in 

hotography, even including a chamber of horrors. 
Leicestór goes one better, and has a chamber of 
past-presidents, whose portraits adorn the walls. 


No More Mealy Prints. 

Dry mounting has so many points in its favour 
that one is always glad to hear advocates of this 
improved method of fixing pictures. Richmond 
Camera Cub had a most interesting demonstration 
on the subject recently by Mr. Varley, who said 
that although this method of mounting was, per- 
haps, not quite so cheap as the old-fashioned style, 
where pastes were employed, the advantages gained 
amply compensated for the slight extra cost. A 
most important property of the tissue used in the 
process was that when once the print was fixed 
it was chemically inert, and was not at all likely 
to have any deleterious eflect upon the print. Paste 
mountants had a habit, especially when old and 
kept in a damp atmosphere, of making the print 
look mealy and moth-eaten. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphij.—On Thursday, the Alpine Club, has had a long and varied experience in 


November 22, Mr. Louis J. Steele will lecture on “ Mountain- 
Steele, who 


eering with а Camera." Mr. 


is a member of lecturer. 
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this interesting phase of camera work, and is an entertaining 
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HOW TO MAKE A PRINT-PRESS, 
HE print-press described below takes 
two sets of prints, and will be found 
useful for amateurs who wish to flatten 
their prints quickly. 

Take a piece of } in. thick wood (oak, 
ash, еіс.), 84 in. long by 44 in. wide 
(Ар. 2). These sizes are suitable for 
quarter-plate prints. Across the centre 
nail the piece B, 4 in. thick by 1} in. 
wide, and drill a hole right through the 
middle as shown. This hole is a little 
over $ in. so that the 3 in. bolt (5 in. 
long) will fit tightly in (Z, fig. 1). 

Next cut from 4 in. wood two pieces 
GE FH, fig. 2, and fix each side of the 
centre board B by two brass hinges 
(C C, fig. т) much in the same way аз а 
printing frame. 

Four feet, P P, fig. 1, may now be 
glued on. The horse, W, mav be made 
from some kind of hard wood, such as 
good oak, and is about 1{ in. width. 
The other dimensions are, of course, in 
some proportion to that shown in the 
illustration. 

Be sure the hole in the centre is square 
with the feet ; seven-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter will do for the hole. 

Procure a large brass washer to fit 
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bolt, а thumbscrew, and the press is 
done, in construction. 

To make a job of it, sandpaper and 
polish. 


Mr. H. 


November 20, 
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Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square. W.C.)—In 
place of Mr. Dudley Johnston's lecture announced for Tuesday, 
W. Bennett will deliver a lecture on 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Put the prints between a doubled 
sheet of white paper when in the press. 
Of course several may be put in each 
side at once. It may be found an advan- 
tage to weight the flaps, C C with lead 
weights. F. M. 

—ODÓOo— 


AN EFFICIENT NEGATIVE WASHER. 


F all photographic operations the 

most distasteful and unpleasant 
task is the washing of negatives and 
prints. Thorough fixation and washing 
are necessary if the negatives and prints 
are to be permanent. Prints can be 
washed very thoroughly in the following 
manner. 

Attach the corner of the print to а 
good-sized cork by means of a pin, and 
let the cork float on the water (in a bath, 
say). The print will then hang vertically, 
and the hypo removed will drop to the 
bottom of the bath, being heavier than 
water. Thus the print is always sur- 
rounded by clean water, and the washing 
will be complete with a few changes of water. 

For plates the washer illustrated will 
be found very satisfactory. 

The washer described consists of six 
shallow trays, which are supported by 
four strips of wood, G. 

Each tray consists of а bottom 
board, A,two end pieces, B and 
С, and two sides, E. А small strip 
of wood, D, is nailed to the bot- 
tom, А, to keep the plate in 
position. The end piece C is 
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provided with a notch over which the 
water escapes after it has passed over the 
plate. 


The second container is staggered, so 
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that the water, after leaving tray No. I 
passes through tray No. 2, and so on. 

After passing over plate No. 6 the 
water is drained off by means of a small 
brass tube. F, which is fixed into the end 
piece C of the last tray. А small 
rubber tube mav be fastened to F, and 
the water led away to the sink. 

This washer is very easily and cheaply 
made by any amateur, and its construc- 
tion will now be described in detail. 

The dimensions given are intended for 
a washer taking six half-plate negatives. 
and should be modified to suit other sizes. 

The bottom, A, is made of wood % in. 
thick, and the sides, E, are of the same 
thickness. The end pieces, B and С, 
аге made of strips } in. wide, and the 
small strip, D, is { in. wide by $ in. 
high. 

It will be best to draw out one trav 
full size to the dimensions given, and to 
mark off all wood parts required from 
this lay out, as this enables us to make 
all six trays exactly alike. 

The trays should then be assembled 
and given a few coats of paint, taking 
care to let the first coat dry thoroughly 
before the next js applied. 

In the end piece C of the last trav a 
short length of three-sixtcenths inch 
diameter brass tubing is fixed as shown ; 
this can be done very easily by means 
of shellac varnish. 

After all trays have been completed, 
the side supports, G, should be cut 
from wood about three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, and also given a few coats 
of paint. The trays are then fixed to 
these sides, G, by means of small brass 
nails driven through E and G. 

The washer is now complete, and 
after the negatives have been put into 
trays is placed under the water tap in 
such а way that a thin stream of water 
flows into the tray; just between the 
end of the negative and the end piece, B. 

After ten minutes the first plate will 
be thoroughly freed from hypo, and can 
be put away to dry; each of the other 
plates should be given about a minute 
more, so that the last plate is ready for 
drying after about sixteen minutes. 


NEGATIVE 
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Section THRO M-N. 


SECTION THRO WASHER. 


After use the washer can be dried very 
conveniently by turning it upside down 
over the sink, and leaving it in this posi- 
tion for a few minutes. C. А. О. 
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“ Decoration in Gothic Architecture." The lecturer on Friday, 
November 23, will be Mr. G. Ardaseer, whose subject will be 
“ Curiosities as Seen through the Microscope.” 


` November I9, 1917 
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PICTURE-MAKING BY 


NE of the greatest 

advantages of the en- 
larging lantern is that 
it enables one to take 
a “bit” out of a 
negative, insignificant 
in actual size, but 
important pictorially, 
and to make from it 
a picture of present- 
able size. Quite a 
large diamond might 
lie on a gravel path, 
unseen, unnoticed for 
a long time, but when picked out and 
isolated in suitable setting it attracts 
attention. The artist may pick out 
the '' bit ’’ from the rest of the nega- 
tive, and not only isolate it but also 
enlarge it. 

But, one may ask, why should the 
bit ever get lost ? Well, people lose 
things because their attention is given 
to something clse or because their 
perception is not acute enough to find 
them. Anyone who photographs 
seriously is learning all along, and a 
negative just turned up may disclose 
some beauty to its owner which he 
did not notice—which he was not 
capable of noticing—when he exposed 
the plate two years before. Or again, 
a general view may have been taken, 
say of some harbour, which is quite 
satisfactory and pleasing, indeed quite 
a good gravel path, and then one day 
the tiny bit, the diamond, is discovered. 
This bit may be one boat with its 
reflection, or even only part of a boat ; 
or it may be a couple of fishermen 
sitting on the deck baiting nets but 
quite unconscious of the photogra- 
pher's presence because he was so far 
away. And so on in the case of other 
kinds of subjects. 

But bits" get lost not only because 
the eye sees too much, but because 
the lens also does so. One often hears 
the pictorial workers talking about 
the advantages of long-focus lenses. 
Well, the long-focus lens is little use 
to any worker until he can see the bit. 
Then the long-focus lens gives it him 
of a good size on his plate. And it is 
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often easier to go through a pile of 
negatives and sort out those which 
contain likely bits than it is to see the 
actual bits in nature, simply because 
the one can be done deliberately 
and at leisure while the other must be 
done at once and the exposure made 
promptly. The finding of bits in the 
negatives is an excellent training for 
the finding of them in nature. 

A week or so ago we suggested focus- 
sing up the transparency made from 
a suitable negative, so as to get a good- 
sized image on the easel, and then 
removing the white paper and catching 
any part of the focussed image on a 
piece of white card. This scheme may 


ENLARGING. 


isolate the bit, and very often it is not 
recognised until it is isolated. Hence 
the advantage of focussing the entire 
image up to a big size, keeping it ona 
black easel, and catching bits of it 
on the various sized pieces of card. 

One might, of course, begin with the 
8 by 6 card, and might find a bit 
almost exactly right, or perhaps feel 
that it wanted more height, and so 
try то by б instead of 8 by 6, and so 
on. 

To give an idea of what may be 
done, we have taken a negative of a 
landscape subject and have made five 
different enlargements of various parts. 
None perhaps is from a very small bit, 


be varied a little by having pieces of 
white card of various sizes, such as 
12 by 6, 10 by 6, 8 by 6, 10 by 4, 8 by 4, 
and ro by 10,8 by 8, and 6 by 6. It 
might be said, why not mark these 
sizes on a large card ? but the aim is to 


Fig. 1. 


but they serve to show how unneces- 
sary it is to print or enlarge the whole 
of a negative, and that very often 
when the whole is not quite right the 
part may be superior. As a matter of 
fact, we prefer almost any one of the 
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Fig. ?. 
five parts to the entire subject as scen 
in fig. 1. 

In this case the degree of enlarge- 
ment was not great. The negative was 
5 by 4, and the smallest strip of it 
used was about 1} in. in width, so 
that if the enlargement were то by 6 
the magnification would only be one 
of four diameters. It is to be noted, 
however, that if enlarging more than 
this, or more than six diameters at all 
events, one is rather liable to get a 
mottled result, unless the plate on 
which the original negative was taken 
is one of fine grain. In fact, it is this 
question of grain which limits enlarge- 
ment size much more than definition. 
Modern lenses define so well that 
almost any negative of quarter-plate 
size or less, if focussing bas been 
properly done, will bear enlarging at 
least ten diameters without the defini- 
tion appearing unpleasantly blurred. 

There is another trouble which the 
worker is likely to find when making 
enlargements of considerable scale of 
magnification, and that is that pin- 
holes often occur in such numbers and 
of such size that spotting is scarcely 
practicable, yet the black spots show 
up very painfully on the sky or other 
light tones of the enlargement. Тһе 


suggestion has been made to fill up the 
holes on the negative by rubbing 
powdered blacklead into them with 
the tip of the finger. As the pinholes 
are, normally, not holes in the gelatine 
at all, this dodge does not work. They 
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are, nine times 
out of ten, attri- 
butable to dust 
settling on the 
plate while it is in the camera, 
and a careful periodic cleaning of 
the camera, slides, changing box, 
etc., will go far to prevent this occur- 
rence. But when they are present in 
the negative, the best course to pursue 
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Fig. 5. 


is the one which is also useful for 
obviating a grainy appearance of the 
image, and that is, simply to put the 
picture slightly out of focus on the 
easel. This may often be done with- 
out the definition looking woolly ; that 
is, it will appear soft but not fuzzy, 
and the myriads of pinholes will be 
spreadoverthe whole area they occupy, 
forming a kind of grey tint instead of a 
series of definite black dots. 

The use of rough paper is to be 
recommended in certain cases, but 
the effects it gives are not quite the 
same when enlarging as in contact 
printing. Тһе roughness prevents 
complete contact with the negative 
when printing, but in enlarging the 
difference is so slight that the image 
remains in focus everywhere, that is 
on the hills and in the hollows of the 
paper surface. Perhaps the greatest 
use of the really rough papers, such as 
“ Tiger Tongue," is that they remind 
the beholder that the picture must 
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be looked at from a distance, though 
undoubtedly the surface breaks up 
any heavy masses of shadow and 
prevents any small defects in the 
original negative from showing them- 
selves unduly. That is, the grain all 
over the paper, which is recognised as 
a paper surface and intentional, 
masks the slight defects due to the 
enlarging. It is, in fact, camouflage. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include among other subjects : 


“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
I 

“ Trimming and Mounting.” 

“ About Cloud Negatives.” 

“Тһе Snapshot Portrait." 

'" A Page of Tested Formule." 

“ Treatment of the Background.” 

“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.’ 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses." 

“ The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 


Copies of back numbers may Ье 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
London, W C.2.and marked “Query ” or " Criticism " on the outside. 
of the paper only 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one 
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Iron Developer. 


Can iron sulphate be replaced by 
ammonium sulphate ? ete. 


D. M. R. (Newport). 


We have never tried the experiment, 
and therefore cannot say. It would be 
interesting to yourself and others to try 
it and report results. As regards quanti- 
ties, the simplest plan would be to 
prepare saturated solutions of neutral 
potass. oxalate and the ferrous ammon. 
double sulphate. Then take, say, ten 
parts of the former, and add slowly the 
latter until the precipitation point is 
reached. Of course you know that the 
iron developer is used in an acid condi- 
tion. Oxalic or sulphuric may be used 
in this connection. 


Acid Fixing. 
Is there any advantage in using acid fixing ? 
M. W. (Alverstoke). 


An acid fixing bath does not discolour: 
at any rate not nearly so quickly as does 
plain hypo solution, and hence is not so 
likely to yield developer-stained prints ; 
also an acid bath stops the action of the 
developer much more quickly. On the 
other hand, the acid bath remaining 
clean-looking after considerable use may 
tempt one to go on using it too long 
(often), and thus result in the work of 
fixing being imperfectly done, which in 
turn is likely to yield defective (stained) 
results. 


ferrous 


Enlarging. 
I have an optical lantern with double achro- 
matic objective. Is it possible to enlarge on 
to bromide paper with it? I have been told I 
cannot get a clear image, etc. 


W. C. (London). 


It is impossible to reply definitely 
without knowing the precise nature of 
the objective. If it -be а projection- 
lantern objective, probably it is not 
chromatically corrected, although it gives 
a clear or visibly sharp image on the 
projection screen. If, however, it is an 
enlarging or photographic objective, pre- 
sumably it is chromatically corrected, 
and will give as sharp an enlarged picture 
on bromide paper as it gives a sharp 
image to the eye on the easel. The best 
thing for you to do is to try it. Focus 
a sharp-focus negative as sharp as pos- 
sible on the easel, make an enlargement, 
and compare the sharpness of the casel 
image and paper print. 


Exposure Tables. 


I have several exposure tables, but none of 
them say for what kind of lens they are intended. 
Am I to conclude that all lenses with, say, focus 
8 want the same exposure ? 


C. D. K. (Glasgow). 


According to theory one ought to take 
into account the total thickness of the 
lens glasses and number of free reflect- 
ing surfaces. In practice these factors 
are more commonly ignored. Roughly 
put, any ordinary photographic lenses 
with the same F number stops will work 
at the same speed; but a single lens 
(e.g. meniscus) at say Е/ті will be found 
to work a little quicker than an R.R. or 
modern anastigmat at F/11 for instance, 


Amidol Developer. 

I find it difficult to get pure sulphuric acid at 

present. Can you recommend anv other acid 

to take its place ? etc. D. W. (Belfast). 

One way out of the difficulty is to use 

potass. metabisulphite. Our own work- 
ing formula is: Water 1 oz., soda sulphite 
(crystals) 25 gr., potass. metabisulphite 
5 gr. potass. bromide } gr. Make up 
of this only as much as is likely to be 
used forthwith, and finally add 24 gr. 
of amidol per ounce of above solution. 
It is as well to filter the developer through 
a small plug of cotton wool in the throat 
of a funnel to get rid of any undissolved 
particles which might yield spots in thc 
print. 


Photographing Medais. 
A friend of mine has asked me to photograph 
a medal. І have tried in vain to get rid of 
reflections. Is there any means of dulling the 
surface ? ctc. E. S. (Formby). 


One of the simplest ways of dulling 
the surface of bright metal is by dabbing 
it with soft putty. This does no harm, 
and the metal can easily be cleaned 
again. But is this or any other dulling 
procedure advisable? І5 it not giving 
the article a false appearance? Better 
try to get Over your difficulty some other 
way. Select a room with a narrow 
window near a corner of the room, so 
that you can hang up or otherwise sup- 
port the medal against a wall near the 
window. Cover the wall with some dark 
material, e.g. velvet focussing cloth, 
piece of black paper, etc. Support the 
medal by three short black pins. When 
the camera faces the object the window 
at your right or left throws light very 
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obliquely on to the object, bringing out 
its low relief in strong contrast of light 
and shade. Should any strong large 
glitering lights be seen they can be 
reduced by shading the windows with 
tissue paper. To prevent the camera 
and lens being reflected by any flat part 
of the medal, you may cover up the 
whole of the camera with some black 
or red material (shawl, tablecloth, etc.), 
leaving only just a peephole for the 
lens. If the medal reflects objects 
behind the camera, then close behind the 
camera you must set up a dark back- 
ground, e.g. clothes horse, or screen and 
dark curtains. If these hints fail, write 
again with full details and a sample 
print. 


Artificial Light with Daylight Enlarger. 
I thought of using a projection lantern, removing 
the lens and placing the negative end of the 
enlarger close to the condenser. Can you give 
me any idea of the exposure ? etc. 
R. G. (Catford). 


Although we have never employed the 
plan you suggest, we see no reason why 
you should not try it, assuming, of 
course, that the diameter of the con- 
denser is not less than the diagonal of 
the negative. We can only make a wild 
guess as to exposure. Therefore your 
best and quickest plan is to make one 
or two trial strips, say } min., І min., 
5 min., 25 min. One or other of these 
will indicate the next, say 5, 10, 20 mins. 


Portraiture. 
What is the largest aperture that can be used 
with 12 in. cabinet lens on half-plate, to take a 
full-length portrait ? V. V. (San Remo). 


This is, as Sam Weller would say, 
“ according to the taste and fancy ” of | 
the photographer; i.e. it depends on 
the degree of sharpness and depth of 
subject desired. Ву way of example, 
suppose you want a 4 in. image on the 
plate of a 6 ft. standing figure, i.e. a 
ratio of т to 18 (image to object). For 
this your camera will be about 19 ft. 
away from object. With this distance, 
and say F/8, you would probably get as 
much general sharpness and depth ав 
is needful for pictorial purposes. 
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The Discovery. 


An orator at a child study conference the other day, wishing 
to wind up his eloquence in the grand style, repeated the out- 
worm dictum that the eighteenth century discovered the man, 
the nineteenth the woman, and the twentieth the baby. 1 
never quite understand the apportionment of responsibility 
among these guilty centuries. How did the eighteenth century 
come to discover the man? Was he not fairly well known 
before ? Was not his stature measured, his heart sounded, his 
intellect reckoned up? And, above all things, why did the 
nineteenth century discover the woman—if it did? Why 
could it not let her alone ? The trouble that has been brought 
upon the world by the discovery of woman at the hands of the 
nineteenth century— if the nineteenth century was тез Пу the 


rash and offending party—is enough to turn grey the green of 
spring. 


After Reynolds Long After. 


It is not the least part of the trouble that when you once 
begin discovering a thing you have got to go on discovering it. 
Australia had heaps more of itself to be discovered after Captain 
Cook landed at Botany Bay. And it really seems as though the 
discovery of woman is proceeding pretty vigorously in these 
davs of ours, even though the nineteenth century, which was 
supposed to have discovered her, has long since collapsed. At 
sShefheld they have lately been having quite a novel photo 
graphic exhibition solely devoted to the portrayal of woman 
not at all the fair, delicate, ringletted, mobcapped creatures 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough, generally nursing spaniels or 
fondling doves, but sturdy figures in khaki overalls, who are 
shown wielding hammers and oil-cans and all sorts of unfeminine 
implements. Апа the exhibition —like the ladies themselves 
has taken well. 


Fit for Nothing. 
In the 


Shefheld gallery vou might have seen portraits of 
ladies standing proudly by the side of internal combustion 


engines which they themselves had made from start to finish, 
or doing electric wiring, or manipulating a switchboard, or 
handling brick and coke and noxious chemicals, or loading shell 
forgings, or stacking sulphate of ammonia, or drilling steel 
girders in shipyards, or operating circular saws. Тһе tank, we 
are told, owes its being to the slender fingers of a woman war 
worker, and there is no part of the aeroplane she cannot accom: 
plish. She builds lathes, she sets tools, she cuts gears, she 
does— well, anything that is being done. “ Dagonet " once 
wrote: “ГА sooner be faced by ten navvies than tackle а 
woman, by far." But now the whole of the ten navvies, and 
а hundred skilled workers besides, are rolled into the 
munitionette. 


Superfluous Man. 

That exhibition under the cupola at Weston Park was cal- 
culated to give a mere man the doleful feeling of being quite 
superfluous. Then there came to him a breezy reassurance, 
for, of course, man did do something —he took the photographs ! 
That, perhaps, will be man's occupation in future. The women 
will do the work of the world in foundry and forge, on bus and 
tricycle, and he will develop up their strenuous images in dark- 
rooms. It is a reversion to the old savage principle of women 
doing all the work and men looking on, only in this case the men 
place their lookings-on upon permanent record. 


Adept Here Too. 

Yet even the 
cort Are not 
founcing ? 
graphie 
gazed on many 


dark-room is no male preserve-—nothing of the 
women as expert in photography as in brass 
1 even read of ladies going out to France as photo- 
axdes-de-camp. One clever lady, whose work I have 
times with admiration, went recentlv to be 


instructed in X-ray photography, and after she 
had studied and excelled in all the ghastly 
shadows to which X rays reduce the human ana- 
tomy, she gratified her instructor by presenting 
him with his portrait in autochrome, daintily executed and 
mounted with a mirror and all the taste and ingenuity in the 
world. Fora mere man there 15 no foothold left on this slippery 
orb, unless perhaps, after the spirit of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” he photo- 
graphs dusky, coin-neckletted maidens in the shining Orient, 
where man is not so plainly told at every turn that he had 
better get out of the way while the women get on with the war. 


Gilt-edged. 


Everybody laughs at the Lord Mayor’s Show—and goes to see 
it. 1 am inclined to think that the gorgeous coaches and the 
powdered footmen and the aldermanic sables are, after all, 
quite beautiful and :esthetically satisfying. If the whole thing 
has trotted out of the Middle Ages, then so much the better for 
the artistic reputation of the Middle Ages. For my own part 
I am glad to see his lordship in his Cinderella coach. 1 go away 
with all sorts of gaudiness singing in my mental vision. I am 
grateful for that splash of colour in our gray city streets. 1 
doubt whether any modern pageantry could come up to it for 
ettectiveness-- unless, of course, it deliberately set to work to 
imitate it. Yet what scant respect it is granted! On the 
famous ninth а group of munition girls were standing near to 
me when some of the City functionaries came by. Whereupon 
the girls went hysterical and called out in unison, '' Oh, lor’ 
lumme, look at his legs ! I do not doubt that the calves of 
the Cordwainer, or whoever he was, blushed beneath their 
irreproachable But that is the sort of tribute that the 
present pavs to the past. 


The Merit of Numbers. 


There is merit in big numbers. Тһе office-boy attached to one 
editorial office- -not this—has found it out. He is an important 
member on the staff of a small illustrated weekly journal whicn 
invites photographic contributions. 16 is the office-boy's duty 
to number and enter in a book the particulars of all the photo- 
graphs that are submitted for the editor's kind consideration. 
When he has done so he writes on the back of each print—in 
ink, by the way—a number corresponding to that which is in the 
book. Т can understand the delight of would-be contributors on 
receiving back, along with the editor's regrets, their prints thus 
adorned. Тһе other day this office-boy filled his contribution 
book and started on another. Апа, of course, with the small 
logic of office-bovs, he numbered the prints 1, 2, and 3, and so 
on. The editor was wroth when he discovered it, told the bov 
he would never make a journalist, and bade him begin again 
and start from Хо. 111,111. 5о a magnificent array of six 
figures appears on the back of each print, and everybody is 
correspondingly impressed. 


hose. 


Carriage Forward. 


‘A man's carriage is shown by his head rather than by his 
feet.” - Mr. Angus Basil, in a demonstration on portraiture at 
the Camera Club. ^ 


Say not, ‘‘ He carries his head finely,” 
Or '' bears his lofty brow divinely,” 
For the fact is, by strangest whim, 

It is his head that carries him. 


If ‘tis the head that shows the carriage— 
A view I'll in no wise disparage— 

It will explain how waywardly 

My head can run away with me. 


` WHY NOT BECOME p REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
TO “THE A. P. AND P. N."? 
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SOLITUDE. By F. C. SNELL. 
From Mr. Snell's One-Man Show at the Canterbury Camera Club. See fage x. 
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It is really a matter for lamentation that so many of 
the most picturesque cities in Europe should be for- 
tresses or arsenals. Every art lover must 
now be concerned about the fate of Venice, 
but Venice is not the only town which 
is at once a depositary of what is most 
precious from the past and also associated with modern 
destructiveness. In a lecture which he delivered before 
the Royal Photographic Society the other evening, 
Mr. Cooper-Ashton took his hearers across northern 
Italy and down the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic, 
where, even long before the war, the most formidable 
prohibitions of photography were in force. At Pola, 
where there is an interesting amphitheatre which he 
had permission to photograph, he was kept under con- 
stant surveillance lest he should slue his camera round 
and photograph the arsenal. Other interesting spots 
in this part of the world are Fiume, which thrived in 
the Middle Ages, Sebenico with its beautiful mediaeval 
cathedral, and Cattaro with its picturesque harbour, 
but all of them, long before the war, were bristling 
like porcupines. One wonders, if and when they are 
revisited by the tourist photographer, what the political 
complexion of that part of the world will be. 


The publication just issued by the Illustrated London 
News, by authority of the Royal Flying Corps, is one 
that every reader of THE А.Р. will be 

"PER ARDUA glad to see. It is entitled “Тһе Work 
AD ASTRA." апа Training of the Royal Flying Corps," 
and contains over forty large photo- 

gravure plates showing every phase of the activities of 
the Flying Corps and its marvellous record in the great 
war. Ап introduction by Lord Hugh Cecil strikes the 
right note. He says, “Тһе Flying Corps is the 
greatest of the novelties of the war, and it appeals to 
people in several ways. Its military importance is great 
and increasing; it unites in a singular degree the 
interest of a sport with the deeper and stronger interest 
of war; the gallantry of its flying officers touches 
sympathy and thrills imagination, and the development 
of its mechanical and scientific apparatus inspires wonder 
and almost astounds belief.” The illustrations show the 


ART AND 
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evolution of the skiled air mechanic from the raw 
recruit. The work of the pilots and the observers, the 
fighters and the photographers, is pictorial dealt 
with, and no reader of the book will put it down after 
perusal without a feeling of the greatest admiration 
for the courage, daring, and skill of these knight-errants 
of the air. What, however, will interest readers of 
THE A. P. the most are those pictures which deal with 
the Photographic Section, which is referred to by Lord 
Hugh Cecil as “ опе of the triumphs of the К. Е.С.” 
The photographers have done work that has proved of 
incalculable value to our armies at the front, and par- 
ticularly to the artillery. It affords us the greatest 
pleasure to know that some hundreds of readers of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER have joined the R. F. C., 
in many cases with our personal recommendation from 
a knowledge of their work, and have been able to apply 
their photographic knowledge for their country's benefit. 
some of the photographs dealing with the activities 
of the aerial photographers which appear in the book 
are reproduced by permission on page 346 of this issue 
of THE A. P. “Тһе Work and Training of the Royal 
Flying Corps ” is published at half-a-crown, and, apart 
from the special interest and importance of the subject 
dealt with, is an excellently produced and ettractive 
volume of pictures. It is oh sale at all bookstalls and 


bookshops. 


Mr. Seth Smith had an interesting collection of zoo- 
logical photographs to bring before the Camera Club 
on the occasion of his Thursdav 
THE CAMERA AMONG evening lecture, and his head 
THE QUAORUPEDS. studies of the larger mammals 
had a quality of sympathetic 
portraiture which sometimes is lacking even in human 
subjects. And the tiger or the ape is by no means an 
easy prey, even when one has a reflex camera, a good 
anastigmat lens, and a fairly rapid plate; while the 
continual intrusion of bars and wire netting is the plague 
of the Zoo photographer. But photography in a zoo- 
logical collection has a more serious purpose than the 
securing of a gallery of pleasant or grotesque forms and 
features. It can explore, for example, such things as 
the difference in patterning between the young and the 
mature creature, and the use of certain displays as 
means of sexual attraction among birds. 


It is commonly supposed that the use of X-rays in 
war is confined to their medical applications, but this 
is not the case. Some of the uses 
to which they are now being put 
in the examination of metals were 
brought before the November meet- 
ing of the Réntgen Society by a French worker, Mons. 
H. Pilon. It is possible, by means of an X-ray nega- 
tive, to detect the faulty welding of a tank through a 
IO mm. thickness of iron wall. In another instance 
the faulty part of an aluminium gear case, in which 
air holes had been filled with aluminium alloy, was 
exposed by the all-revealing ray. The alloy, being of a 
different atomic weight from the aluminium, was 
betrayed by a difference in the shadow-image produced 
after the rays had penetrated the metal. Іп the same 
way à piece of nickel was discovered in the middle of a 
piece of iron. 


THE EXAMINATION 
OF METALS. 
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ЖР ДН ЭСК ДЫЛ A. P. the use 
of the carbon 
printing pro- 


cess as one of the 
most economical 
for amateur and 
professional photo- 
graphers in war 
time was advocated, 
and its other quali- 
fications in regard to permanence and variety of colours 
were commented upon. In view of the great advan- 
tages that this process offers at the present time, it is 
astonishing that a greater number of photographic 
material manufacturers have not put forward carbon 
tissue as a commercial product, as at the present moment 
there are very few firms who are making it at all. The 
preparation of carbon tissue is, however, not a difficult 
matter, and we hope to refer to this part of the process 
again at a later date. 

Last week we described carbon printing up to the 
point where the commercially prepared tissue is ready 
for exposure and development, by the single-transfer 
process. 

Briefly, the method of making a carbon print with 
sensitised tissue by single transfer is as follows: 
The printing frame is filled with the required negative, 
or one of similar density, and a piece of gelatino-chloride 
p. o. p. is placed in contact. The time taken for it to 
thoroughly print is noted ; one-third of this time will 
be sufficient to print the tissue. There is no visible 
image on the tissue, so this means must be adopted, 
or an actinometer which is sold for the purpose must 
be used. 

The negative is now taken, and, with thin red or 
black paper, a border is put round the edge about a 
quarter of an inch wide ; this border is often done with 
dead-black or opaque medium applied carefully with a 
brush. The border acts as а safe-edge. This prevents 
the edges of the pigmented gelatine washing up, or 
frilling up, when developing the print with hot water. 
The safe-edge may also be applied to a plain piece of 
glass the same size as the negative, and placed in front 
of it in the frame. In this way it is not necessary to 
safe-edge every negative. The tissue is put under the 
negative in the frame and exposed to daylight for the 
required time. 

The tissue is then removed from the frame, and put 
into a dish of cold water along with a piece of “ single 
transfer " paper, keeping both under the surface. 
The tissue begins to curl, and in a minute starts uncurl- 
ing again. This is the signal to bring the tissue and 
support film to film. Holding them under the water, 
then press them together at one corner, and so, holding 
them face to face, slowly draw them together from the 
water. 

The tissue and support, now in good contact, are laid 
down—tissue uppermost—on a sheet of clean blotting 
paper, and gently but firmly rolled with a squeegee 
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WAR-TIME PRINTING PROCESSES. 


CARBON.-—II. ) 
to expel air bubbles and make adhesion good. 
АП this may be done in daylight. They. аге left 
for fifteen minutes under pressure—a flat board 
with some books on top answers. They are then placed 
in a dish of hot water—just as hot as the hand can 
bear with comfort. Soon the coloured film begins to 
ooze out from between the two papers. Gentlv pecl 
them apart, holding them under the water all the time. 

The tissue is thrown away, and the muddy-looking 
support is laved, the hot water splashed on with the 
hand. The image gradually becomes clear, and when 
all the soluble “тиа” is washed out the print is 
rinsed in cold water and placed in a 5 per cent. solution 
of alum to discharge all bichromate salts. It is then 
finally rinsed and dried. The print obtained in this 
simple manner is, of course, reversed as to right and 
left. For many subjects this does not matter. If the 
image is required right way round it is re-transferred. 

In the double-transfer process a temporary support 
is required, from which the developed print is again 
transferred to its correct position. From the temporary 
support again the print may be transferred to paper, 
opal glass, porcelain, metals, ivory, terra-cotta, stone, 
wood, or other material. 

The special transfer paper or temporary support is a 
tough, smooth paper coated with shellac and rolled, and 
when required for use it is waxed to prevent the gelatine 
film from adhering permanently to it, the following 
solution being used for that purpose : 


XOU Ж үс octet ii таса deep Vs 36 gr. 
ТЕПП WIE qoae a duc da аса I2 gr. 
ТАНРЕЙНШЕ, 224545 ыы акы X xa 2 OF: 


Melt the wax, add the resin and turpentine. Тһе 
substitution of ether for turpentine is a decided advan- 
tage, as the temporary support can be used immediately ; 
when turpentine is used, some hours must elapse after 
the waxing solution has been applied to the paper, 
which is done with a tuft of cotton-wool or flannel, 
and a fresh tuft of wool being used to polish. А piece 
of smooth indiarubber cloth or “ mackintosh,” slightly 
waxed with the turpentine solution, is a very good 
temporary support. The printed tissue and the waxed 
temporary support, of whatever nature it may be, 
are immersed in cold water till the tissue begins to uncurl 
and float flat; it is brought into contact, film side 
downwards, with the temporary support, and both raised 
together from the water, and then the squeegee is used 
to bring them into complete contact. They are then 
placed between blotting boards for five or ten minutes, 
and immersed in a bath of water at a temperature of 
105 ог r10 deg. F. When the pigmented gelatine begins 
to ooze out at the edges of the paper, strip off the paper 
upon which the gelatine was spread, and keep washing 
the print with the hot water by throwing the hot water 
on to it with the hand, or by means of a cup or soft 
broad brush, or a small sponge. А certain amount of 
control in altering the gradations of the picture may 
be accomplished by increasing or decreasing the 
temperature of the water. А stream of very hot water 
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applied to any"one spot will rapidly reduce the deposit 
of pigment present. As soon as development is com- 
plete the print is plunged into a bath of cold water 
to set the gelatine, and then it is placed in a bath of 
the following : 


Powdered alum I. 02. 
Water ui — M 20 OZ. 
This not only fixes the print by hardening the gela- 
tine, but it also discharges the yellow colour of any 
remaining bichromate salt. It is allowed to remain in 
this bath for about ten minutes, or till the colour is 
entirely discharged from the whites of the picture, 
and finally rinsed twice or three times in clear water. 
The print is now ready for transferring to its final 
support, of whatever nature that may be. А furti! er 
note on transferring carbon prints and home-made 
carbon tissue will be given in a subsequent issue. 
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THE PRINTING-IN OF CLOUDS AND 
THEIR REFLECTIONS. 


Special to " The A. P. and P. N." Ву BERTRAM СОХ. 


HIS note was prompted by a consideration of the picture 

reproduced on page 311 in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
of November 12, where it seems that the sky with its reflection 
bas been printed in to the landscape with skill, but with a 
certain inaccuracy, fortunately not very glaring in this instance, 
but which is rather common. 

The diagram shows as nearly as possible the conditions 
under which the picture was taken. Тһе tree top would be 
reflected at A on the surface of the water, this reflection being 
seen by the lens or the eye in the direction of E1A2, at A2. 
A cloud at Ат would also be reflected at A, and the reflection 
сеп at А2, or behind it at Аз. This cloud at A, however, is 
seen by the eye not as coincident with the tree top, but at a 
distance represented by A, B, above it. Syppose we imagine 
a cloud to be at Br, where it would appear to the eye on a level 
with the top of the tree, then this point would be reflected at 
В and seen at B2; that is, behind the reflection of the tree, 
and higher in the picture than the reflection of the tree top. 
This means that, if a reflection of a cloud is seen in a picture 
below that of a nearer tree top, the cloud itself must appear 
to the eye much higher relatively than the tree. 

In the picture referred to it will be seen that the reflection 
of the light sky appears below that of the tower, while the sky 
itself is relatively lower than the top of the tower. This is the 
reverse of what would be true, and had this truth been observed, 
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the picture would have gained by a preservation of the surface 
of the water, and a better rendering of distance. Тһе only 
condition I can imagine under which the rendering might 
possibly be true would be that of a considerable swell on the 
surface of the water; but this is not indicated by the appear- 
ance of the reflection of the tower. 

The diagram illustrates many other points concerning re- 
flections of interest to photographers, the line ЕІС indicating 
how much of the tree is seen in its reflection, all points below 
the line not being reflected. Тһе position Er is best explained 
by imagining it to be to the eye as much below the surface of the 
water as the normal position E is above it. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WASHING SMALL ROLL-FILM NEGATIVES.—One of the best 
ways of washing a strip of small roll-film negatives of the kind 
produced by the Ensignette or vest-pocket Kodak is as follows. 
Wind the film-emulsioned side outwards, spiral fashion, round 
a smooth white jampot, attaching the two ends with rubber 
bands. The whole is then placed in the washing vessel. This 
method offers one or two advantages over the usual method of 
placing the film in a bowl of water, when there is a tendency 
for the film to coil up, and when this is the case the water does 
not always get free and uninterrupted access to the hypo-laden 
emulsion. Further, there is not the risk of the negatives being 
scratched by the rough ends of the film, and, lastly, it is an 
undoubted advantage for the film to be placed in such a posi- 
tion that handling in any case may be avoided, and risk of 
frilling thus prevented.—R. M. F. i 
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THE SITTER’S Eyrs.—The sitter with unusually large ог 
unusually small eyes should be given a little special attention, 
or the results will be displeasing. If large, so pose the subject 
that а downward inclination of the eyes is secured ; if small, 
pursue the opposite course. Deep-sunk eyes should be given 
a full-face position, yet with the eyes directed towards a point 
a little to опе side of the camera. Of course the lighting should 
be so arranged as to assist in minimising the difficulty sought 
to be overcome, and the pose so arranged that the methods 
suggested will not result in an unnatural effect. —W. A. S., in 


Camera Craft. 
* * * * * 


SCRATCHES ON FILM NEGATIVES.—Workers who use roll- 
film and develop by hand in а dish are often worried by longitu- 
dinal scratches on their films. These may be due to the rollers 
in the camera over which the film runs. These rollers should 
be kept clean. But the most common cause is the use of too 
little developing solution, the depth of solution being so small 
that if immersed the film is in danger of rubbing along the 
bottom of the dish. Any unevenness of the dish 
or dirt will at once causea scratch. For this reason 
a small deep dish is to be preferred to a larger shal- 
low one. Film users should remember that the film 
is equally sensitive to abrasion on either side, and 
so requires great care in manipulation.— J. R. B. 
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WASHING ENLARGEMENTS.—A problem of vital 
importance is the efficient washing of prints, and, 
in particular, enlargements. The dish method of 
| washing is quite suitable where one or two prints 
| are concerned ; but when the matter evolves into, 

say, half a dozen whole-plate or 1o by 8 enlarge- 
| ments on a cold winter night, the conditions require 
| a little consideration. A good way to effectively 

free the emulsion and the paper of hypo is the 
| following. А large piece of common wood is ob- 
| tained, about three ог four feet long, and about 

twelve inches wide; smaller widths joined to- 
gether will do quite well. Along the sides two 
small strips are nailed to form rails. The bottom 
of the trough is covered with an odd piece of lino or American 
waterproof cloth. Failing these it can be coated with shellac 
varnish. Тһе prints are taken from the fixing bath and pinned 
in position one above the other, the board placed underneath 
the tap, sloping upwards from the ground, and a good stream 
of water allowed to sluice over the enlargements. After about 
thirty minutes of this they are turned over, repinned in position, 
and again washed for thirty minutes. This is very effective in 
quickly getting rid of hypo from the paper.—C, К. D. 
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N describing the following methods 
| of taking photographs the writer 
; encouraged with the hope that 
he may stimulate in- 
terest in many invalids 
whose confinement to bed 
has so far prohibited 
them from following 
their favourite hobby. 

Secondly, these simple 
methods of standardis- 
ing light, exposure, and 
development reduce 
portraiture to almost a 
mechanical certainty as 
far as technique is con- 
Portraiture is probably the most popular and most 


cerned. 
difficult department of amateur photography. 

The system described here commends itself by its simplicity, 
absolute certainty, and distinct economy. 

There is no reason why every negative should not be perfect 


as regards exposure and development. Now the dark evenings 
are here, the whole business from exposure to mounting the 
print can be done in bed. The writer has done this for a year, 
and the only camera used was a second-hand half-plate outfit 
of doubtful origin and worth 25s. There is no occasion to 
spend money on fancy cameras. Good work can be done witha 
guinea outfit as well as with the most elaborate anastigmat-fitted 
camera de luxe. And the best time is the winter, when usually 
one’s camera is put away. 

To get uniform results one must standardise everything— 
light, plates, exposure, developer, and development. let us 
take each one separately. 

The light used is flashlight. The advantages are that it is 
always the same (providing the powder is mixed up fresh), 
and one can produce any scheme of lighting that one wishes 
with the aid of reflectors. Beautiful soft negatives can be 
produced that equal in every respect those taken bv daylight, 
and exposures are made at about r-3oth sec., at К/8. Such 
rapid exposure in a daylight studio can only be obtained by 
using very expensive lenses of large aperture. 

The result of success with flashlight is to use an indirect re- 
flected light, and not a direct naked light. Using a direct 
light is just the same as taking the photograph in direct sun- 
light. The apparatus used by the writer is a collapsible card- 
board box, reinforced by wooden laths, painted white inside, 
and covered with pale blue butter muslin. Тһе size of the box 
is about 3 ft. by 4 ft., and by hooking on the wall or ceiling the 
box may be placed in any desirable position. 

The rapidity of the exposure is a distinct advantage in catch- 
ing expressions and photographing children and animals. The 
flash of the exposure certainly makes the sitter jump when 
unprepared, but this is quite immaterial, since the exposure 
is made before any movement takes place. 

The greatest diffculty in flashlight work is a satisfactory 
means of igniting the magnesium powder. When electric light 
is laid on, the difficulty disappears. Otherwise accumulators 
may be used, ог any of the usual blow-lamps. Always use the 
same brand of flash powder, and mix fresh. Stale powder 
gives a yellowish light, and thus loses a large percentage of its 
actinic value. Any kind of plates may be used, providing 
they are rapid and backed. Тһе main thing is to stick to the 
same brand and speed always. Imperial flashlight working 
at Н. and D. 500 are excellent. 

With regard to development, by far the simplest, cleanest, 
and most efficient wav of developing, especially for invalids, 
is tank development. Working on a bed table with a red 
lamp and the blinds drawn (everybody has dark blinds these 
days), this can be carried out quite efficiently. The writer 
has never once experienced a fogged negative, even when 
developing with a dish, and the room has been by no means 
pitch dark on several occasions. Developing in bed nicely 
tucked in with a hot bottle is one of the real pleasures of life. 
Of course one requires an assistant, but an invalid always has 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN BED. 


PRACTICAL ARTICLE FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND INVALIDS. 


By HAROLD H. BARNES. 


some kind soul near to lend a hand. In developing, always use 
the same developer, dilution, and temperature. 

The time required varies according to the quality of nega- 
tive desired. This should always be.on the soft side, since 
full development gives hard and contrasty negatives. 

If the factor points to a thirty-minute development try 
twenty minutes. There is nothing to be gained by over-develop- 
ment. Оп the other hand, a negative which is too thin can 
always be intensified. Experience will show exactly how to 
regulate the time. 

The one-solution developers, such as rytol or azol, are 
most convenient and give uniform good results. 

Exposure is а matter for experiment, but should always . 
be liberal. Don't spoil a negative for the sake of ten grains 
of powder. Make several trial exposures on one plate by 
pushing in a little of the slide after each exposure. 

Find the minimum quantity and avoid it, add half as much 
powder again, and you won't be far wrong. Full development 
and under-exposure give beautiful soft pictures. A reflector 
for lighting the shadows should of course always be used. Тһе 


Portrait of my Mother. 


background should be of the simplest ; a plain wall paper of 
medium colours such as grey, pink, and green is most useful. 
By placing the sitter well away from the background, and so 
casting it in the shade, a beautiful dark background results. 
By regulating the lighting a great variety of shades can be 
obtained. 

Simplicity should a'wavs be aimed at. Ап invalid in bed 
is in no way handicappe !, providing he has an assistant. The 
camera can be clamped on to a bed table, or when a hand 
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camera is used it can be held in the hand. The shutter is 
opened just before the tlash is made. Enlarging is by no means 
out of the province of the bedder during the long dark evenings. 
Of course it is alwavs understood that a willing assistant is at 
hand to do the necessary running about. 

The pictures on the preceding page and on page 343 show 
what can be done. 

The whole process from exposure to mounting was done in 
bed; the background is a terra-cotta distempered wall about 
four feet from the sitter. The camera used was of unknown 
make, with a 9 in. Beck lens; the exposure about 30 grains 


FILM NEGATIVES AND PLANE 


Special to “Тһе A. P. ӘР. М.” 


HE many practical advantages of the film negative over 

the plate are often discounted to some extent by certain 
inconveniences in manipulation, the more noticeable in the 
proceedings following development, fixing and washing. 

Of these inconveniences the dithculty of obtaining a perfectly 
plane surface is perhaps the greatest. 

Hand work on an unsupported pellicle is а very vexatious 
business, and, fracture alone excepted, a film negative is more 
prone to injury than a plate negative. 

Films will not always remain flat, a warm hand being sufficient 
sometimes to introduce an obstinate curl; except in straight- 
forward contact printing anything of the kind is most tire- 
some. 

1 hese obiter dicta bring me to my subject proper, і.е. a method 
of giving to, and maintaining in, film negatives а релесіу 
plane surface. 

In ordinary contact printing this is easily arrived at and 
needs no comment; itis in local operations to the negative 
that trouble arises, and in enlarging. 

In enlarging from film negatives the often recommended 
plan of sandwiching the negative between thin glass plates 
has never given me satisfaction, the additional thickness being 
usually too much for the carrier, necessitating а troublesome 
readjustment of the turn-buttons ; nor does this method facilitate 
in any way retouching or other manual control of the negative. 
The degradation of the definition, unless a very high quality 
glass is used, is a fatal obstacle too with this method if, per- 
chance, the utmost sharpness in the enlargement is required, 
asit may well be at times—in record work, for example. 

Having used with scant success all the generally known 
ways of mounting films on glass plates, the perfectly plane 
surface, that will allow of continued hand work after mount- 
ing, had to be found 1 believed, and I cast about tor a better 
method. 

The first experiment consisted of attaching а film negative, 
sensitive surface outwards, to a glass plate ot larger size, using 
seccotine as an adhesive. Only the clear part of the film lett 
by the dark slide rebate was seccotined, and this but lightly— 
just enough, in fact, to insure slight fixation—the shorter sides 
were alone treated, and the whole dried under fair pressure. 

An attempt had now to be made to take up the bulging of 
the long sides, which, of course was yet undiminished. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN GOODS. 


SIR,—My eye is caught from time to time by the announce- 
ment of the intention of certain of your contemporaries to 
admit no advertisement from a German firm to their columns 
after the war. Тһе self-denial, if cheap, is praiseworthy. But 
l am a little puzzled, for when I turn to the columns devoted 
to second-hand apparatus I see that the vast majority of the 
higher-priced goods offered have a German origin. It is clear 
that photographers are believed to be willing to pay very high 
prices for lenses by Zeiss, Goerz, and other German makers. 
АП of these were purchased. no doubt, before the war, but the 
prices asked, and presumably paid, do suggest the existence 
of doubt whether the English optical productions are equal in 
quality to those of the Germans. 

May I suggest a caution? Just now those of us who have 
German lenses тау use them or sell them without suspicion 
of aid to the enemy. When war is over, however, if we аге to 


be consistent, the bar must be raised, not only against the new .lehand.—Yours, etc., 
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of Johnson's flash powder, at about four feet from the model’s 
head. The enlargements were done through a soft-focus lens. 
Ordinary enlargements through bolting silk give equally soft 
effects. In conclusion, the cost of materials has advanced so 
high that flashlight portraiture will commend itself to all serious 
workers, since there is no reason why every exposure should 
not produce a perfect negative. 

A lens hood is necessary, and care should be taken that no 
direct light falls on the lens. Exposures сап be made in day- 
light, but it is wise to draw the blinds after the focussing is 
done. 


SURFACES. 


By E. MANTON. 


To do this a black paper mask was cut, very considerably 
larger than the glass support, to allow of subsequent trimming, 
with an opening exactly corresponding in size to the film nega- 
tive. This, in turn, was attached to the glass support with 
dilute seccotine, the inner borders being carefully rubbed down 
on to the rebate marks on the film all round 
that, when dry, the paper mask would correct by shrinkage 
the uneven surface left by the first part of the operation. 

Grievously disappointed was I then to find that this shrinkage 
was not sufficient to eftect the purpose—an obvious result, of 
course; but everyone overlooks the obvious sometimes ! 

While turning the matter over in my mind there occurred 
quite a piece of luck that provided the solution of the difficulty. 

In carelessly handling the work a soiled finger left a disfiguring 
mark on the film. This was removed presto with cold water 
and a swab of cotton wool, wetting the film very thoroughly 
without disturbing its adhesion to plate or mask; the whole 
thing was then put aside as a failure. 

Judge, then, of my pleasure some hours afterwards, on again 
looking at the thing, to find my film, now dry, as flat as the 
proverbial pancake—or, rather, a good deal flatter; it had no 
longer the smallest trace of departure from the most rigorous 
flatness over all its surfaces. On going over the film carefully 
I found it still unattached to the glass, except at the margins— 
a point of some importance, for, should the necessity arise, 
it is quite easy to remove the film without injury. Repeated 
trial of this method has always given the same result. I have 
only to emphasise the necessity of thoroughly wetting the film 
to prevent uneven action ; if the edges of the mask have been 
well attached to the film there is no danger of the water getting 
behind it. The paper mask has the additional advantage of 
arresting vagrant light from the rebate marks—a point, in enlarg- 
ing, of great importance. 

One objection may be raised to theidea. It is that, in drying, 
the glass support will take оп a concavo-convex distortion. 
Theoretically this is so, but practically I have not yet found 
it of anything but academic interest, even when making 
enlargements of record work with very fine detail on a large 
scale. 

This method has been of the greatest service to me; one only 
has to employ it once to find how much work on the negative 
is facilitated, and how many clements of control it introduces. 
Upon these I need not dwell, they become self-evident. 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 


German lens, but against that which, while it may be secord- 
hand, will be under suspicion of having been recently purchased. 
In those circumstances we are likely to see a very startling 
drop in the market value of German pkotographic apyparatvs 
That should be accentuated, if rumour prove true, by the placing 
on the market of some of the remarkable productions of which 
our opticians have shown themselves capable under stress of war. 
Meanwhile it would be a good thing if we could get it into 
the language that the best productions of our English opticians 
are as good as the best of the Germans’. That happens to te 
a fact, although the rcader of some of the popular text-books 
would have difficulty in believing it. And the way to encourage 
our opticians to make their lenses even better than they aie 
is to resolve to buy them as soon as they are available, and 
not to be tempted by the slump in prices which will then have 
overtaken the German productions, both new and second- 
ALFRED Н. WATSON. 
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THE LADY WITH THE FAN. By Haroun H. BARNES. 
This picture was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. See article on page 341. 
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From the London Salon of Photography. 
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A CHILD. By Носи Секси. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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2. 
3. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN WAR-TIME. 

4. German aerial camera. 

5. Section of air-mechanic photographers at work. 

6. The King and Queen inspecting Royal Flying Corps photographs. 


The above pictures are reproduced by permission from the book of the “ Royal Flying Corps," just published. See page 338. 
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А photo£raphic machine preparing for flight. 
A photographic lorry snowed up. 
Checking aerial photographs. 
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"Do not let your sitter look at the 
camera ” is good, sound, and oft-repeated 
advice which the old hand is prone to 
offer to the beginner, and yet here is 
a striking example to the contrary! 
True, but do we not often sav that '' the 
exception proves the rule"? Now this 
old saying may bear two somewhat 
different— and yet both true— interpre- 
tations; both of these are noteworthy 
at the moment. We may say that the 
exception proves, i.e. puts to the test, 
the rule; or we may say that as only 
here and there is there a case one 
way, the majoritv of other cases point the other way. But, 
says the reader, here before us is a good example contrary to 
the rule. Why should not I take this as 
my example or guide ? 

Let us consider this point. When we 
invite John Smith, the violinist, to sit 
for us, we may have two quite different 
aims. (т) We may want to make a picture 
of а person with a violin. There are 
scores of other men who play this instru- 
ment, and among them many who as 
models would serve our turn as well, 
perhaps better, than our friend Smith. 
That is to say, we are out to make a figure 
picture setting forth an idea,and it matters 
little to us who the particular model is. 
It is quite possible that the clothes worn 
by our model are of more pictorial im- 
portance than is his individuality. 
(2) Then, on the other hand, we may 
have it in mind that it is our friend Jack 
we want to photograph. He is off to the 
front very shortly, and we want a portrait 
of him which shall represent him before 
us in his absence, i.e. just as he looks 
when he is absorbed in his music. It is 
just Jack and no one else who can sit 
for us. It is his individuality that not 
only comes first but is absolutely essen- 
tial. Here, then, our first thought is 
how to get the facial expression, turn of 
the head, and so forth which are natural, 
normal, and characteristic. There must 
be nothing exceptional, abnormal, as- 
sumed or pretended. Above all things, 
we must strive to avoid a consciously 
assumed expression. But why? If it 
be consciously assumed for the moment, 
obviously it is not usual, and therefore 
not natural] in the sense of normal. But 
still, why not look at the camera ? Simply 
because experience in portraiture teaches 
every observant student that very, very 
few people can look at or towards a 
camera without thinking about being 
photographed, and that this thought 
seems an obsession compelling them to 
put on, or assume, some special expres- 
sion. Hence the common so-called 
'" camera-conscious expression.” But 
still, what about the exception which, 
etc. ? Well, here before us is an exception. 
The reproduction will at once indicate 
excellent craftsmanship; but far more 
important is the air of vitality, reality, and 
personality in this portrait. We do not 
know the sitter, yct we fancy that if we 
met bim in the street, in a railway 
carriage or elsewhere, we should at once 
say, we have seen his portrait. 

Although this sitter's face is towards us, 
and his look is somewhere fowards the 
camera, yet one can hardly say that he 
is looking at the camera. 


The photographer is to be congratu- 


REV. H. NEWTON. 
The original, a platinolype print, was awarded Hon. Mention іп the Weekly Competition. 
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lated on having such an exceptionally good sitter. The picture 
suggests a certain air of quiet thought entirely free from any 
attempt at assuming an expression. One can just picture the 
sitter having quoted something from the book in hand, and saying 
“ Now tell me what you think of that point.” 

One frequently hears words of praise regarding portraits which 
are said to be '' speaking likenesses,’’ but here we have one which 
might be called a thinking or listening likeness ; and of the two 
surely we get closer to the true individual character of the person 
by thought rather than by speech. Students of camera portrai- 
ture might do well to try for the thinking expression more 
frequently than they do. 

One of our greatest portrait painters wel! said that a good 
portrait told us as much of the person's character inside his 
head as it did of the features outside. A mapYof a person's 
features is not necessarily a portrait. 
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Home Workers. 
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AN ENLARGING EASEL. 
N easily constructed but highly 
efficient easel, with reversing and 
tilting movements, is illustrated and 
described below. Fig. 1 shows the com- 
pleted article. It has the added advan- 
tage of being instantly changed from 
the vertical to the horizontal position 


Fig! 


without altering the position of the base. 
The same movement is useful for re- 
ducing the bulk when packing the 
apparatus away. The measurements 
given are arranged to use an ordinary 
I6 by II} in. drawing board. Allowing 
for a } in. margin, 
I5 by 12 bromide 
paper can be worked 
successfully on the 
easel described. А 
correspondingly 
heavier stand will ac- 
commodate a larger 
commercial drawing 
board or one of any 
specially made size 


the worker тау 
desire. 
The base, fig. 2, 


is II} in. by O in. 
It should be not 
less than 3 in. thick 
and as heavy as 
possible. A small 
square of thin wood 


forming a toc at 
each corner makes 
towards additional 


- in fig. 2. 


Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


steadiness. Two triangles of { in. wood, 
each 4 in. high, fig. 3, are fixed j in. 
apart in the centre of the base, as shown 
Each has a hole à in. from 
the apex to carry a 2 in. bolt provided 
with a wing nut. These may be simply 
glued or bradded in position, or, better 
still, tenoned, as indicated in fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 represents the support for the 
board. It is 9} by з by 4 in., and has 
a slot as wide as the thickness of the 
bolt cut at 4 in. from the lower edge. А 
strip 8 in. by } in. is removed from the 
upper edge, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in fig. 4. Бір. 5 shows a strip т in. 
wide by 1 in. thick attached to the edge 
thus left (see also section fig. 4a) to 
provide a means of attachment for the 
board of the easel. The double fillet 
thus made engages the grooves shown in 
fig. 6, the } in. projection at the lower 
end forming a stop when the board is 
in position. These grooves can be built 
up of } and } in. strips } in. thick, as 
shown in section fig. 6a, and the fillets 
should work stiffly in them, without any 
lateral joggling. Arranged as shown in 
fig. 6 these grooves allow of instant change 
for vertical or horizontal pictures. 


The various parts are assembled, as 
shown in figs. 1 and 5. At the side of 
the drawing board is fixed a plumb 
indicator made from a short length of 
wire, fig. 7. By the help of this the 
board is instantly brought to the vertical 
plane; the nut is slightly tightened, 
and then any degree of tilting can be 
adjusted before finally tightening up. 


The paper (or plate if an enlarged 
negative or transparency is being made) 
can be held by the holders previously 
described in these columns (February 4, 
1916), or the board may be glazed, as 
shown in fig. r. To do this, a sheet 
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of good glass is obtained. It is as wide 
as the board, but 14 in. shorter. It 
fits tightly into a groove at the bottom, 
while at the top a strip of wood the same 


Fig. 6. eo, a 


thickness as the glass carries two small 
turnbuttons to keep the sheet in posi- 
tion when the paper is placed beneath it. 
A. H. S. 
So 


MASKING THE FOCUSSING SCREEN. 


T the present time many workers 
A for economic reasons are using 
smaller plates in their slides than were 
originally intended with the camera. 
and therefore some means of checking 
the focussing screen for this smaller size 
has to be devised. Some workers do 
this by ruling lines upon the ground glass. 
but it will be found in practice that 
this is not very satisfactory, and the 
eye finds some difficulty in “ framing 
off " that which is to be included on the 
plate from the rest of the subject that 
appears on the ground glass. The present 
writer has found that a better plan 
than this is to “ mask” the focussir g 
screen with black paper either cut out 
or built up in strips to form a mask, 
which may be lightly “ ѕессобпеа " to 
the ground glass. Care must be taken 
to get the opening of the mask in exactly 
the same position as that occupied by 
the plate in the slide, and for this one 
oí the adapters may be inserted in the 
slide (if of а bookform pattern); on this 
the ground glass and the slide are then 
put into the camera in the usual way. 
Poth shutters of the slide are then 
drawn, and the camera focussed. Тһе 
ground glass may then be masked, and 
a mask cut to fit exactly over the re- 
quired area. This is then attached to 
the ground glass as described above. 
It will be found when composing pictures 
that a screen so prepared will be far 
easier to focus upon than when one or 
two pencil lines have to be relied on. 

R. M. Е. 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE DARK-ROOM. 


HIS dark-room has 
been the Cinderella 
of photography. 
From occupying any 
unwanted corner in 


attic, cellar, pantry 
or outhouse, damp, 
cold, dismal апа 


usually dirty, it has 
blossomed forth as a 
tiny fairy with а 


burnished silver 
cloak. If you will only 
obey her  behests 


you may take her all over the world, 
and, unlike some fairies, she will never 
let you down. Нег first апа most 
important behest is that you must 
use spool film. And this unobtrusive, 
unassertive little fairy will allow you 
to read and smoke, even to keep your 
slippered feet on the fender should the 
evenings be those of chilly November, 
and only if you forget her too long does 
she take a quiet but rather terrible 
revenge. Our little dainty friend is 
the Kodak film tank, and her sponsors 
will tell you all about her and what 
steps you must take if you wish to 
introduce her into your home. 

There are those who assert that the 
name given to a child at the christen- 
ing affects materially his character— 
that the sound of his name so often 
heard produces the characteristics 
the name itself describes. If this be 
so, and numberless instances might 
be adduced to prove it, the weaknesses 
and the shortcomings of the dark- 
room would seem to be due to that 
unfortunate choice of name! In 
addition to its being a cruel injustice, 
it was a misnomer. The room was 
certainly a little darker than most 
ordinary rooms, but it was quite well 
lighted with a bright yellow light. 
Had photography been born in the 
days of necromancy one could have 
understood the name, the dark-room, 
the room of mephitic vapours, of 
weird manipulations, and now and 
then of blood-curdling language. But 
it was not so. Physics and chemistry 
had emerged from the domain of the 
wizard and had passed into the realm 


of exact science. Yet it was called 
the dark-room, is still called the dark- 
room, and no doubt will be so called 
to the end of the chapter. We did it 
ourselves at the top of this sheet of 
paper when we sat down, though we 
might have written the “ developing 
room.” 

But let us see if we cannot do 
something to increase the comfort of 
dark-room work, because, although it 
is possible to produce finished photo- 
graphs without having recourse to a 
dark-room at all—developing the spool 
film in the tank and printing by gas- 
light paper or by one or other of the 
print-out papers, such as p. o. p., 
Seltona, and so on—much photogra- 
phic work that will always be popular 
requires a room „suitably lighted in 
which the various kinds of photo- 
graphic material may be handled 
safely. Enlarging, whether on to paper 
or plates, bromide paper printing, and 
very much of ordinary negative work 
on plates is carried on more conveni- 
ently in a suitably equipped work- 
room. Our reference to the film tank 
as the highest expression of the dark- 
room applies, of course, only to the 
special work for which it is intended, 
where its simplicity, efficiency, and 
portability are unquestioned. But the 
nature of these various kinds of work 
demands space, and most amateurs 
think of darkness first and space after- 
wards. Thus they will choose a cup- 
board under the stairs. This is mis- 
take number one. 

Mistake number two is to sacrifice 
space and comfort for a water supply. 
Now a water supply is practically 
essential for the busy trade or pro- 
fessional worker, but, while a conveni- 
ence, it is not one of prime importance 
for the amateur. We have developed 
many a gross of plates and made 
hundreds of bromide prints with no 
supply at hand other than that pro- 
vided by a gallon jug. We are, of 
course, speaking of the making of 
negative or print, the after washing 
being carried оп at some sink where 
the running supply is at hand. 

Assuming, therefore, that any per- 


. ordinary burglar-stop sash 


manent room is quite out of the 
question, we should choose a room of 
good size with a firm table, and a 
window which would lend itself readily 
to blocking up, either with a wooden 
frame or an opaque blind. That is, 
a flat window, not too large, is much 
easier to deal with than an angle or a 
bay window. Most flat windows can 
be fitted with a light frame, covered 


with canvas and brown paper, the 


edges bedded with felt, and the whole 
thing held in position by a pair of 
screws. 
Such a frame can be put up in a few 
minutes, but it has to be stored some- 
where. The alternative.method of an 
opaque blind costs more to begin with, 
but is drawn down or let up in a 
moment, and for ladies is a much 
preferable arrangement. A good 
quality of American leather cloth 
makes an effective blind—attached, of 
course, to a spring roller. This must 
be arranged to draw down, so that its 
edges are protected all round by a 
thin flat board, about four inches in 
width, this being attached to the 
framework of the window and painted 
to match. A similar board boxes in the 
roller at the top. 

When the room has been totally 
darkened in this way the required 
quality of light for any work that is 
to be done may readily be obtained by 
artificial means. This is much safer 
and in every way more satisfactory 
than the use of daylight, which varies 
so much, and is, of course, unavailable 
in the evenings. Now in this matter of 
lighting the room, many workers 
"spoil the ship for the ha'porth of 
tar," and not only the ship but also 
the cargo! А dark-room has a red 
window; a dark-room lantern must 
have red glass; therefore any lantern 
with a red window will do, and the 
only factor then considered is that of 
cost! The loss of results, the loss of 
temper, the wastage of plates which 
this sort of loose thinking leads to 
is incredible. The dry plate and the 
bromide paper are highly sensitive 
materials, delicate toğa degree in any- 
thing but their proper environment, 
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vet astonishingly robust and fit for 
their work when so maintained. The 
illumination of the dark-room must 
be ample in volume and of the right 
quality. Special attention has been 
given to the matter by the Wratten 
division of Kodak, Ltd., and by Boots, 
Ltd., and we are using a Boots lamp 
with their safe-light glasses with very 
much satisfaction. Тһе principle of 
these lamps is to employ reflected 
light only. That is, the light from the 
oil lamp, the gas-burner or the electric 
bulb, as the case may be, is caught 
on a curved dead-white reflector and 
thrown through the safe light. This 
may seem an unimportant matter, but 
actually it gives two very definite 
advantages. One, that the light is 
at the side of the safe-light glass, which 
keeps the whole lamp flatter, projecting 
less from the wall or on the bench 
on which it is set. It also exposes the 
safe-light glass to less heat in the case 
of oil and gas. The other, is that the 
light is much more diffused and is 
егеп over the whole area, instead of 
showing a central patch of greater 
brightness. This makes a surprising 
difference to the comfort of working. 

These lamps are made in various 
sizes. We advise using one of the 
larger sizes. Our own is 10 by 8. 
Anyone knows the difference between 
a single unshaded incandescent gas- 
burner in a room, and a number of 
softly shaded lights suitably distri- 
buted. There is just the same differ- 
ence in the dark-room between one 
lamp with its plain red-glass window 
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about 4 by 5 in., and the glaring light, 
and the softly diffused light from an 
arca of то by 8 in. We really like a 
safe light 15 by 12 in., but this per- 
haps is a counsel of perfection in nine 
cases out of ten. 

We have spoken of safe-light glasses, 
and the novice will have concluded 
that they are the scientific substitute 
for the ruby glass. This is so, but it 
may be helpful as well as interesting 
if we say why they are better. What 
we want for any kind of dark-room 
work is as much light as possible, but 
of the right kind. We may develop 
a bromide paper in deep ruby light 
and get good results, but we can use a 
bright orange light with equal safety 
and much greater comfort and pleasure. 
We тау buya sheet of ruby glass which 
looks all right, and find that our plates 
are badly fogged, although the light 
was so dim that we could scarcely 
see what we were doing. In this 
case the light was probably insufficient 
in quantity and certainly of the wrong 
quality. It is impossible to get ruby 
glass which is safe for even ordinary 
plates while giving the maximum of 
illumination. If safety is obtained 
then there is less light than there need 
be. But with a safe-light glass, 
constructed of a film or films of gela- 
tine stained with dyes, the exact 
colour required may be obtained, 
so that all the rays of light hurtful 
to the plate will be filtered out, and no 
others. When we buv ruby glass we 
are buying a makeshift, but when we 
buy a safe-light glass we buy а 
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scientific instrument designed and 
made by experts, for the specific pur- 
pose to which we are going to put it. 

These glasses may be bought for the 
lamp in various grades, so that what- 
ever work is being done the best light 
is available. Thus they may be yellow, 
orange, red, deep red, and green, 
speaking in quite an unscientific way 
of their colours. For most workers a 
yellow for use with bromide papers and 
lantern plates, and a red for ordinary 
plates, will be sufficient, adding a deep 
red for orthochromatic plates if such 
are used. The green is employed for 
panchromatic plates, not because such 
plates are not sensitive to green, but 
because they are usually less sensitive 
to green than they are to red. Also the 
суе can see better in a very feeble 
light if that light is green rather 
than red. 

The gelatine film is sandwiched 
between two sheets of glass and the 
whole bound up neatly and securely 
with strips of paper, one end being 
provided with a little tab. This safe 
light is supplied in a box, and it is a 
good plan to keep it in its box and 
certainly to store it in a dry place. 

The lamp is built in such a way 
that the insertion of the safe light is 
about as easy as posting a letter. 
The safe light slides down in grooves 
and is closed in at the top by a little 
metal flap, which prevents the escape 
of any white light. The safe light 
may be changed in a moment for any 
other if work of a different kind is to 
be undertaken. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
November 29, Professor W. C. F. Anderson will lecture on 
“The Dead Hand in Art, Tradition, Convention, and Imita- 
tion.” 


Royal Society of Arts.—Thc one hundred and sixty-four h 
session of the Royal Society of Arts was opened on Wednesday, 
November 21 (at John Street, Adelphi), when the chairman, Mr. 
Alan A. Campbell Swinton, F.R.S., delivered an address on 
“ Science and its Functions.” At a later meeting the general 
aspects of the application of science to industry will also form 
the subject of a lecture by Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E. F.R.S., 
while a series of papers have been arranged dealing with the 
application of science to various particular British industries. 
Some of the relations between capital and labour will be dis- 
cussed by Lord Leverhulme, and Lord Charnwood will read 
a paper on the technical training of disabled sailors and 
soldiers. 


Municipal Honours for a Southampton Amateur Photo- 
grapher.— We read in a Southampton paper that at the recent 
municipal election in that city, Alderman Kimber was nominated 
and unanimously elected sheriff. Readers of THE A. P. will 
remember Mr. 5. G. Kimber’s name as the energetic secretarv 
ot the Southampton Camera Club, and a keen and successful 
worker in pictorial architectural photography, of which, by the 
wav, we have seen very little in recent ycars. 

“ Perfect Negatives and Prints, and How to Obtain Them."'— 
An attractive little booklet has just been issued by the firm 
of Elliott and Sons, Ltd., of Barnet, bearing this title. It 
points out in concise but conclusive manner the advantages 
of Barnet plates for all subjects undertaken by amateur photo- 
graphers, and, in addition, contains some very useful informa- 
tion regarding the plates themselves, and some useful formule 
for developing plates and papers. А further portion of the 


book is devoted to some brief notes on Barnet bromide paper 
and Barnet gashght paper. А copy will be sent post free 
on application to Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd. Barnet, 
Herts. 


Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., inform us that they have 
closed their London offices and showrooms, situated at 19-23. 
Oxford Street, W.r, from November 13. 3s the technical ser- 
vices of their staff are required at Willesden during the war. 
All communications should in future be addressed to Messrs. 
J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., Church End Works, High Road, Willes- 
den, N.W.10, telephone Willesden 176, and will receive the 
usual prompt attention. 


For X-ray Workers.— We recently referred to the appearance 
of a new publication devoted to radiography called “ The 
Sunic Record,” and issued by Messrs. Watson and Sons (Electro- 
Medical), Ltd., of 196, Great Portland Street, London, W.r. 
The second number has just reached us, and we understand 
from Messrs. Watson that as the first number met with such 
an extremely favourable reception they have decided in future 
to enlarge it, and will be pleased to post copies regularly to 
апу rcaders of Тне A. P. interested in radiography who care 
to send their names and addresses. 


Butcher’s Winter Catalogue.—A new catalogue of great 
interest to amateur photographers has just been issued by 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C.;. It deals with apparatus, etc., of interest to all 
photographers during the winter months, and includes enlargers, 
optical lanterns. home cinematographs, electric lighting outfits, 
and other illuminants, lantern-slide materials, enlarging easels, 
calendars and Christmas cards, etc. АП are fully illustrated, 
described, and priced. Readers of Тне А. P. should endeavour 
to obtain a copy of this catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application to the above address. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long 
Queries should be written on one si 


INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but. each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION | 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. | 
name and address must be sent іп every case (not for publi- 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the P 
London, W C.2.and marked “Query ” or “ Criticism " on 
e of the paper only. 
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ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
will be freely given, and correspondents bk 
u 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
the outside. 


Amidol, ete. 


(t) I am using water 10 oz., sodium sulphite 
I о7., potass. bromide 24 gr., amidol 25 gr. for 
gaslight papers. Is this suitable for plates ? 
(2) I have a difficulty with glossy prints stick- 
ing to glass, etc. (3) I have some postcards 
showing stress marks, etc. 


W. D. W. (Glasgow). 


(1) The above formula is quite good 
for bromide and gaslight papers, also 
for plates and films, but it is not neces- 
sary to use quite so much sulphite. Half 
the above quantity of good quality sul- 
phite will suffice. (2) Your procedure is 
quite all right; but you will find that 
if you let the prints dry thoroughly after 
fixing and washing, and before wetting 
for squecgecing, it will greatly reduce 
the tendency to stick to the glass. Messrs. 
Houghton (Holborn), The Vanguard Co. 
(Maidenhead), and probably other dealer 
firms put up glazing preparations for the 
same end. (3) The Editor of this journal 
pointed out about three years ago that 
2 to 5 grains of hypo per one ounce of 
normal amidol developer, such as the 
above, for instance, prevented stress 
marks, or at any rate very greatly rc- 
duced their tendency to appear. Try it. 


Sepia Print Blocking Out. 
(1) Can you tell me what to mix with M.Q. 
Me ш to produce a sepia tint on gaslight 
paper (2) Also how to obtain a head and 
shoulders photograph, blocking out the rest 
of the person with a fading-away appearance ? 


A. T. R. (Hornsey). 


(1) Impossible to answer definitely. 
You might try the following: (S) Water 
20 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. bromide 
IO gr. Give four to five times normal 
(black and white) exposure. Take r oz. 
of your normal developer, and add 8 to 
то oz. of S. This will take about ten 
times normal time to develop. (2) We 
surmise what you desire is what is com- 
monly called a vignette. Take a piece 
‘of opaque card (e.g. strawboard) the 
same size as the outside of the printing 
frame. Іп the centre (or thereabouts) 
cut a hole in the card corresponding with 
the outline of head, shoulders, and part 
of body required in the print. Serrate 
the edges of this opening in the card into 
long, narrow saw-like teeth about 4 to 3 in. 
long, attach the card to the printing 
frame with drawing pins, adjusting the 
opening to correspond with the negative 
figure. Cover the face of the card, in- 


cluding the opening, with a sheet of 
tissue paper, and “ wobble ” the printing 
frame about in all directions during the 
printing. A little practice will soon 
make all become quite casy. 


Enlarger ; Intensification. И 
(1) Has an enlarger with condenser апу advan- 
tage over one with reflector ? (2) What is the 
cause of circular black patches after chromium 
intensification ? J. McC. (Birmingham). 
(1) Thereflector system generally means 
longer exposure, and is best suited for 
soft-contrast negatives, otherwise · the 
pros and cons are about evenly balanced. 
(2) Stains and spots may come from 
various causes, e.g. imperfect fixing, in- 
sufficient washing after fixing, insufficient 
washing after bleaching, greasy finger 
touches on the negative, etc. 
Supplementary Lens. 
I am using a half-plate camera which I have 
adapted for quarter-plate. I find I could get 
better results by widening the angle of the 
lens to reduce the half-plate picture to quarter- 
plate. Is it possible to obtain a supplementary 
lens to do this, and from what firm ? 
G. K. R. (Colchester). 
If we understand your query, you wish 
to convert the focal length of your 
present (half-plate) lens so as to give on 
a quarter-plate the same view angle that 
it does at present on a half-plate. This 
means that you want to shorten its 
focal length in the proportion of 6} to 
4}, or, to avoid fractions, say 6 to 4 (or 
6} to 4}). This you can do by adding а 
thin supplementary lens close up to your 
present lens, whose focal length is double 
that of your present lens. For example, 
suppose the focus of your half-plate 
lens to be 8 inches; this combined with 
а 16 inch convex lens gives a focal length 
of 5% or 5! inches (approximatelv). It 
may be advisable to fit this supplemen- 
tarv inside the lens tube, and close up 
to the stop. Apply to any of the well- 
known dealers, e.g. Houghton, Butcher, 
Griffin, Watson, ог any up-to-date spec- 
tacle maker or dealer, and ask for a bi- 
convex or meniscus spectacle lens. 
Enlarging. 
Is there a book explaining the use of arc or 
Nernst lighting for enlarging, ctc. ? 
E. F. (Sheffield). 
As you ате familia with daylight 
enlarging you should have little difhcultv 
in using artificial light. The main 
difference is as regards lighting the 
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negative, This may be by reflected 
diffused light—or directly by condenser— 
or diffusing screen. We know of no 
book devoted to arc-light work. But 
you might take an opportunity of look- 
ing through the two following, which 
wil give you the gist of the matter as 
regards lighting the negative: '' Lantern 
Slide Making ’’ (F. C. Lambert), p. 45-58 ; 
and “ Enlargements, etc." (С. Rodwell 
Smith), pp. 8-17; each rs. 6d. (post free 
Is. 8d.) from our publishers. 


Flashlight. 
(1) What is the best powder to mix with mag- 
nesium powder for good and safe flashlight ? 
(2) What is the right wax to use with benzole 
for ferrotype plates? W. C. (Pontypridd). 


(1) Do not be induced to mix anything 
with the magnesium powder, i.e. use 
magnesium powder only, and use an 
open blow-through-the-flame arrange- 
ment, which you can easily make for 
yourself by following the instructions 
given on p. 14 of ' Magnesium Light 
Photography," by F. J. Mortimer, which 
our publishers can supply for 15.64. (1s. 8d. 
post free). This eminently practical hand- 
book should be studied by every would- 
be user of magnesium light. (2) Use 
either refined beeswax, spermaceti, or 
paraffin wax, preferably the two first- 
named. 


Stereography. 
I wish to make some stereograms of still-life 
objects (2 to 4 feet) by two exposures of the 
same camera and lens. What is the correct 
distance apart of the centre of the lenses ? ctc. 
J. S. H. (Parkstone). 
This is not an absolute fixed quantity, 
but 62 mm., or say 2} inches, is very 
generally accepted as the best distance 
for near objects such as you contemplate 
dealing with. Make the following expen- 
ment: Cut a 2 inch square hole in a 
piece of card. Hold it ro to r2 inches 
from the eyes, and centrally between 
them. Close the left eye, and look through 
the hole with the right eye, when you 
may see more of the view towards vour 
left than you do when viewing with 
the left eye only. Follow this tip when 
trimming, but make only a very little 
difference in this respect. 
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Free Portraits. 


It is sometimes embarrassing to be handsome. І have felt 
itso. The man with the face of a Greek god is apt to be pushed 
into a prominence which his modest nature would never covet. 
When I went to the Camera Club the other evening a mean and 
despicable creature met me in the entrance hall, submitted my 
features to a passing scrutiny, and said, “ There's some trouble 
іп thestudio." So I found my way along the winding ccrridors, 
turned first to the right, second to the left, and third under- 
neath, and then with the.help of a pulley and good luck, 1 
landed in that pill-box of a studio. I found that some fifteen 
people were having their portraits taken one after another in 
quick time. When they saw me, however, the line of waiting 
sitters accorded me immediate precedence. They were afraid, 
as one of them expressed it, that such head and shoulders as 
mine might not keep till the end of the evening. But I assured 
them that the things in question were a fixture, and so three 
or four people were taken before me, just to get the camera 
tuned up to the business. 


A Studio Night. 


Half the studio was occupied by the audience, who economised 
space by sitting on one another, both in body and wit. The 
other half was occupied by an electric lamp which hissed and 
coughed and spluttered as though it had a bronchial attack 
and wished to advertise the fact. The studio camera was also 
in evidence, but it never uttered a sound from first to last, not 
even the little internal grunt of satisfaction or protest when 
you squeeze the bulb or leave off squeezing it, so that the pre- 
siding genius of the ev ening, Mr. Angus Basil, had a doleful 
uncertainty all the time as to whether the plates which he 
dispatched with remarkable celerity were really being exposed 
or not. Yet another item was a number of screens and diffusers 
which were wheeled about on castors. These appeared like 
the war-rationed ghosts of solemn attendants on the seat of 
the mighty, and the seat itself, occupied for a few dizzy moments 


by fifteen people in turn, was an arm-chair standing on a panther- 
skin rug. 
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Соу Sitters. 


I discovered one curious thing as I watched the proceedings, 
namely, that sitters who are themselves photographers, as pre- 
sumably all these Camera Clubbites were, are very like other 
sitters after all, just as sensitive about the set of their coats, 
just as self-conscious, just as prone to hitch up their shoulders 
by squatting their elbows on the arms of the chair, just as 
dubious as to whether they should or should not wear their 
glasses, just as stiff in their postures, just as strained in their 
expressions, just as overwhelmed with the importance of the 
occasion as anybody else. I almost expected some of them to 
Top their fingers in their mouths for very shyness. It shows 
that it takes more than a little dose of photographic practice 
to down all the human that is within us. The old foolish 
humanity comes pricking up again even through the pyro- 
stained skins. 


That Profile. 


It was also remarkable to see how shy these sitters were of 
the profile view. The gentleman who had volunteered to be a 
profile had the greatest difficulty in being persuaded to put on 
sufficient ‘‘ side." Yet he ought to have known that a Roman 
nose cannot do itself justice in a photograph unless it is shown 
in profile, or a square chin either. But he evidently had the 
feeling that if he averted his gaze from the camera too much, 
the camera might spring at him. “ Just turn the head a little 
more—a little more still—a trifle more—that's right— no, just 
a little more away—exactly—don't move!" Апа then the 
lamp made such a prodigious swallowing that it startled the 
sitter back again into the full frontal position. 
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Immolation. 


One thing, however, did differentiate this 
company from the ordinary run of studio 
patrons. It had its willing martyrs. Who, 
for instance, would volunteer to show how, by a trick of 
lighting, all the modelling could be taken out of his face, so 
that the man of mature years became a waxen youth? The 
secretary, who, I fancy, is a little proud of his lines and wrinkles, 
which are the tracery of a busy life and intellectual labours, 
willingly submitted. On the other hand, I regret to say that 
one gentleman totally failed to apprehend the gravity of the 
occasion, and asked whether an attempt could not be made at 
a full-length figure, say in the attitude of dancing. The idea 
of staid and serious clubbites posing the light fantastic toe for 
five seconds at a stretch under an arc light was too much for 


the younger members present, who betook themselves to coffee 
and sandwiches for moral support. 


The Climax. 


It was soon after this that there came the climax. '' Now," 
said Angus, beaming round upon the assembly, “ now for one 
really handsome set of features—one set of features, gentlemen, 
which need owe nothing at all to art because its single creditor 
is nature— one set of features with which all devisings of the 
limelight wil be supererogatory because the face itself will 
be strong enough іп any setting. Who among you, gentlemen ? ” 
Although he asked “ Who among you ? ” he knew quite well as 
to who was who. A unanimous roar went up from the assembled 
fifteen. I was led to the chair, my only wish that the camera 
might be slung round to get a view of the joyful and expectant 
company. Тһе photographer pretended that he had to гейге 
for a moment to refill a slide, but I knew that it was only his 
ruse to leave me for a little while in front of the camera in order 
that the camera might learn once for all what a face ought to 
look like. The lamp gave a mighty hiccough during the expo- 
sure, but otherwise the assembled apparatus stood it well. Тһе 
result, if the fates are kind, will be on view at the Club next 
Thursday evening. Visitors who come to see the '' Magpie's " 
portrait should bring their own smelling salts, as the Club cannot 
guarantee to provide them. 


Just in Passing. 


We are anxiously awaiting our copy of the B. J. Almanac. 
We want it badly to act as the lid on our bomb-proof dug-out. 
Let us hope it will be published ere the next moon. 


At the close of his presidential address Mr. Gear was told 
by the seconder of the vote of thanks that he (Mr. Gear) was 
the Lloyd George of the photographic societies. Now, what has 
Mr. Gear done to deserve such an indictment as this ? 


“ Ladies’ clothing," says the Minister of National Service, 
“is the grave of an enormous amount of human energy." But 


judging by the continual changing of fashions, it has quite а 
habit of resurrection. 


“ Paste mountants have a habit . . 
тсаіу.”--Тне A. P. AND Р. N. 


When, Sir Arthur Yapp, you hint 
That in food we ought to stint 
Just as much as we are able, 
Till the pleasures of the table 
Seem à part of bygone fable, 
Then a mealy print 

Quite acceptable should be 

As а sort of iron ration 

For the saving of the nation, 
So our albums we 

Dish up speedily. 


. of making a print look 
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PATIENCE. By H. E. Woop. 
The original, a toned bromide print (114 x 9), was awarded а Prize in tke Weekly Competition. 
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The Camera Club had all its old warmth and vivacity 
the other evening when a ful] house, with Lord Car- 
narvon in the chair, listened to 
THE MOUNTAINEERING Mr. Louis J. Steele's lecture on 
PHOTOGRAPHER. his mountaineering toils and 
travels. Mr. Steele took his 
audience through what is now virtually forbidden 
country, the Chamouni region, which he called the 
cradle of mountaineering, ascended Mont Blanc, and 
afterwards passed over the Italian barriers, and finished 
up at Zermatt. Discussing the lure of the mountains, 
he thought it due to something less easily definable 
than their beauty and interest ; it was due to curiosity 
and to the desire for possession. A great mountain 
was the portal of another world, and he knew no more 
enchanting experience than to stand in the perfect 
silence of the dawn on the Mont Blanc summit. The 
dangers and hardships of mountaineering were soon 
forgotten, while its pleasures lived as long as the moun- 
taineer himself. All kinds of mountain scenery figured 
in Mr. Steele’s fine illustrations, from pine forest and 
pasture to rock and glacier and the vast white stretches 
of the upper levels. He considered that photography 
was the only means of rendering the infinite delicacy 
of the mountain landscape and all its pageantry of 
light and shade. One thing upon which he insisted 
was the use of a figure in mountain compositions. A 
small figure on a large sweep of snow or ice gave an 
idea of the immensity of the scenery one was photo- 
graphing, and, on the other hand, with a rock in the 
foreground, a large figure gave emphasis to the planes. 
E 
Mr. Steele, in the course of his lecture, remarked that 
the Alps were the only region in which he had found 
the actinometer absolutely mis- 
leading. In lower regions one 
looked at the sky and saw it pale 
or blue, but in these high altitudes 
he had seen the sky actually looking black, an effect 
which was due to the absence of moisture. It was for 
this reason that the actinometer was misleading. At 
lower altitudes there was a good deal of reflection and 
diffusion, particulaily the latter, but at these high 
altitudes they were dependent solely upon the actinic 
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effect of the sun, and,not of the skv. Therefore, by 
sole reliance on the reading of the actinometer, the 
solar effect only was being taken. The old law of 
exposing for the shadows and letting the high lights 
take care of themselves was never better exemplified 
than in Alpine photography. Another consideration 
to be borne in mind by the mountain photographer 
was a physiological one. The heart's action after climb- 
ing was considerably increased. Тһе organ was beating 
rapidly, and the hands were not steady ; thus it was 
necessary, even with a hand camera, to use some sort 
of support. The ice axe, to which the camera could 
be attached by a clip, formed a useful tool in this 
respect. 
Mr. John H. Gear's presidential address before the 
Royal Photographic Society (summarised in a recent 
issue) was followed by a displav 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM Of lantern slides which showed 
VERY MUCH ABOVE. the various activities of the 
Royal Naval Air Service. These 
were very largely views of aircraft obtained from other 
aircraft, and they illustrated, not merely the daring 
of the air photographer, but his wonderful technical 
skill and sense of composition and arrangement. These 
views were followed by some others which, while thev 
had no obvious military significance, presented certain 
familiar spots in England, such as the pleasure resorts 
on the south coast, as seen from a considerable altitude. 
The aspect of Brighton and Worthing as viewed from 
the clouds was certainly very arresting and maplike, 
and one foresees a future in which topographical, views 
will be very frequently of this order. 
Further to the articles on carbon printing given in 
THE А. P. last week and the week previous, it will not 
be amiss to point out that the 
SPIRIT SENSITISER process of sensitising the tissue 
FOR CARBON. can be considerably hastened by 
the use of a spirit sensitiser. An 
excellent home-made spirit sensitiser is compounded 
as follows. It keeps well. First make a stock solution 
of ammonium bichromate, 32 grains to the ounce of 
water, and then compound the sensitiser thus .— 


Ammonium bichromate solution (satu- 


Fated). 5S duse ute dh pop тн 2 drm 
INCCLONC: аа ил Ка dae dox uri 2 drm 
Methylated spirit ................ 2 drm 


The acetone and the spirit must be spotted in and well 
stirred. One and a half drams of this is sufficient 
for a whole-plate. Having measured this quantity out, 
а flat camel-hair brush, I or I} in. wide, is thoroughly 
wetted with water, and dried out on a cloth. This 
prevents the solution running into the roots of the 
brush. Dip the brush into the solution, and work it 
on the face of the tissue backwards and forwards and 
across, not letting it lie in pools, and not getting it on 
the back. Continue this till the brush begins to drag, 
then remove any hairs or bits which may be on the 
surface, and hang up to dry. In a current of air it 
will dry in ten to twenty minutes, or it may be dried 
by the fire or gas in five minutes. See that no direct 
daylight reaches it, as it is sensitive as soon as dry. 
When the surface is quite free from tackiness it is 
ready for printing. 
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MONG the processes that 
call for attention as 
being suitable for 
war-time use, in view 

of their inexpensiveness, the 
ferro-prussiate or cyanotype printing process can be re- 
garded as taking very high rank. Last week we discussed 
the carbon process, in which hot water only is required 
as a developer, and which has many other advantages 

in regard to considerable control and the securing of a 

large variety of colours. The cyanotype process, on 

the contrary, requires cold water only as a developer, 
and is even more economical in practical use, but is 
restricted in the matter of colour, the normal print 
being a bright blue. This may suit certain subjects, 
and for decorative work it proves extremely successful 
at times. But normally the blue print is not entirely 
suitable for the average subject. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the colour can be changed, as we will show later. 

Although cyanotype paper can be purchased ready 
sensitised, it 1s so extremely easy to prepare that the 
amateur will be quite safe in sensitising his own, parti- 
cularly as practically any kind of paper can be used. 

Ordinary good writing paper or cartridge paper 15 very 

suitable, for instance. Тһе sensitising solution is made 


/ 


as follows :— 

A.—Ferric ammonium citrate ........ I OZ. 
Water - aedes dutem heiter 4 OZ. 

B.— Potassium ferricyanide .......... 200 gr 
Water. -seanoir eor фер тан eser 4 OZ. 


These solutions should be kept in the dark and kept 
separate. The ordinary stone ginger-beer bottles are 
good for this purpose. Equal parts of A and B are 
taken for use, and before making up the sclutions care 
should be taken to see that the green ammonio-citrate 
of iron is being employed (this should be obtainable 
from any high-class chemical manufacturer, such as 
Johnson’s). Also see that the potassium ferricyanide 
is in clear crystals. If not, the crystals should be 
rinsed in plain water until clear, before being weighed. 
If the best and brightest prints are required, and the 
paper used has not a well-sized surface, a coating 
of arrowroot is to be recommended. This is made as 
follows :— 
Arrowroot 
Glucose 


This should be mixed with a little cold water, and a 
pint of hot water added. It is then boiled in a porcelain 
dish, with constant stirring, and put aside to cool. 
The mixture should be strained through canvas and 
applied with a soft sponge. When dry the paper is 
pinned to a board and the sensitising solution applied. 

The sensitising solution is spread over the paper 
with a pad or brush, working in one direction, and 
then across to even the marks out. The paper is then 
hung up to dry, and appears of a greenish-yellow colour ; 
and where the light acts on it, it turns blue. After 
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exposure it is merely washed 
in water, when the image 
becomes bright blue, and the 
ground or unexposed portion 
should remain quite white. 
Over-printed proofs may be reduced, after thoroughly 
washing, by being dipped into a weak solution of. 
ammonia or a 2 per cent. solution of sodium carbonate, 
well washing, and then dipping into weak hydro- 
chloric or acetic acid and well washing. Under-printed 
proofs may be intensified by immersion in a solution 
of ferric chloride or nitrate or sulphate of iron, 3.5 
parts to 1,000 parts of water, till the image appears 
darker in colour, and then well washing. Corrections, 
or taking out spots, etc., can be effected by touching 
the dry prints with а 4 per cent. solution of oxalate 
of potash, with which also titles may be written ; and 
if red aniline ink be added to the above, or 4 parts 
of oxalate be dissolved in roo parts of the red ink, the 
title will appear red on {һе blue ground. 

For successful blue printing the negative should be 
of the distinctly strong or vigorous order. The method 
of gauging the printing is a little difficult to those who 
have had no practice, and the common mistake at 
first 15 to under-expose considerably. During its 
exposure in the printing frame the paper graduallv 
changes through bluish green and bluish grey to dark 
olive green, and, when fully printed, has a choked-up, 
almost metallic appearance in the shadows. 

The paper is all the better for being dried as quickly 
as possible after sensitising, and, if it is not placed 
where it is liable to be actually scorched, may be hung 
near to a fire, with the object of expediting the drying 
process. In a moderately warm and well-ventilated 
room it will dry in from half an hour to an hour, and 
can then be put aside until printinz is commenced. 
When dry it is, of course, sensitive, and should be kept 
from strong light. 

Unless special additions are made to the sensitising 
solution, the paper will not keep in good condition 
more than a day or two. A little bichromate of potas- 
sium, about half a grain per ounce of sensitiser, will, 
however, greatly improve matters in this respect ; 
but the paper is so readily sensitised and dried that the 
addition of the bichromate is really unnecessary. 

The blue image when obtained can be converted 
into an ink image or brown black by soaking first in 
5 per cent. carbonate of potash solution, washing, and 
then immersing in a similar strength of tannin solution ; 
a good brownish-black colour is obtained by’ immers- 
ing the prints direct іп а saturated solution of car- 
bonate of soda, mixed with an equal quantity of water, 
to which has been added as much tannin as it will 
dissolve. It has been suggested to immerse the prints in 
weak hydrochloric acid to clear the whites, then in weak 
ammonia, finally in a bath of alum ro parts., tannin т 
part, water 130 parts; expose the prints to sunshine for 
ten minutes, and then bathe in dilute ammonia. 
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VIEWING PICTURES MONOCULARLY: A Note for the Pictorial Worker. 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


F a photographic picture—say of an open landscape—having 
] some well-defined foreground interest, with nice modelling 
and gradation, plus well rendered planes in their correct tone 
values, is viewed under a good even illumination with one eye 
only, a remarkable stereoscopic effect will be observed. Objects 
in the immediate foreground literally spring out in bold, clear- 
cut relief against the middle distance, whilst the far distances 
recede softly away to the horizon. At the same time the various 
component parts of the picture take on form and “ roundness,” 
as if one was actually looking at the scene depicted. This 
phenomenon is undoubtedly explained by the fact that the 
ordinary camera is a monocular instrument, the plate recording 
exactly what the lens sees with its solitary eye; but the applica- 
tion of the idea may be made to serve а very useful purpose. 

A most interesting and instructive evening can be spent in 
looking through a volume of THE А.Р. AND P. N., or two or 
three “ Photograms," and testing every picture (whatever the 
subject happens to be) by the simple method indicated. For 
instance, if the copy is available, turn up the picture entitled, 
“ Ruins, yet beauteous in decay," by Mr. Н. E. Philpot, which 
appeared in this journal for December 11, 1916, page 461, and 
carefully observe this reproduction in the manner suggested ; 
note how the dark yew tree '' comes out ” in front of the build- 
ings, and how the distance beyond the arches '' goes back." 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


By F. H. B. SMITH. 


Another good instance which may be used for a preliminary 
experiment is provided by Mr. Е. C. Snell's picture, “ The Shady 
Side," on page 257 of the issue dated April 23, 1917; whilst 
other, but more recent, excellent examples аге“ A Fair Diver,” 
page 65, July 30; “ The Bubble," page 218, October 1; ' Low 
Tide," November 5; and ' Wishing," November 12. Each one 
of these pictures widely differs in character, but all amply con- 
firm the writer's claim. 

The difference in the appearance of the pictures when viewed 
with both eyes, and when looked at steadily with one eye only, 
is really astonishing, and suggests that all pictorial representa- 
tions produced by photographic means might well be observed 
and judged in this way in order to test their stereoscopic quali- 
ties, etc. At any rate, pictorial workers would do wisely to 
critically examine their own pictures under these conditions, 
and in the event of their not coming up to the standard in this 
direction, to endeavour to ascertain wherein lies the cause: 
whether one's apparatus is at fault, or alternatively, whether 
the worker is himself culpable by reason of (a) incorrectly judged 
exposure—with the resulting falsification of tone values, destroy- 
ing all suggestion of atmosphere or aerial perspective—(b) badly 
arranged lighting of subject; (c) careless focussing, or, but much 
less likely, (d) some other mistake or failing in one or;another 
of the technical operations employed in producing the picture. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table із given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. Тһе 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 
exposures, From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 

Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes Ша ek 

Ordinary landscapes and landscapes wit 
snow, open river scenery, figure studies іп 
the open, light buildings, wet strec+ scenes. 


Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 


foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. | 1/2 » 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 - 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... .. .. .. |2 secs. 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector  .. 8 


99 


6 » |4 


Rapid Plate. 


1/45 вес. 


1/25 ,, 


1/0 , 
1/6 , 
1/8 „ 


1 " 


45 a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. ` They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred lo above. The spesds of other plates on the marke will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
»  Super-Speed. 

СлрЕтт, Royal Standard. 

Special Ex. Rapid. 


CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid 

Eastman, S Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps, Comet. 

Сам, Salon. 

» Portrait. 


Mawson, Gladiator. 

Расат, Swift and Ex. Special. 
» Panchromatic. 

Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtreme. 


” "Xtra Speed . 
Press. 7 


WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous. and Pan- 
chromatic, 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


M Royal 
ho 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
x Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 


EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
Скм, Meteor. 
»  lsochromatic. 


Mawson, F 


GRIFFIN, Gramme, 
ILroko, Rapid Chromatic. 


» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phenix. 
Lumirre, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S. 

si Instantaneous. 

Iso. 


% В. 
Packt, XXXXX. 
Ж Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON , Speedy. 
- Speedy Portrait. 
iw Anti-screen, 
Iso Speedy. 


WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Film. 
Self 


” -screen 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 


» Professional. 
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Eastman, Rapid. 
EDwARDS, Auto-screen. 


Сим, Colour-screen. 
Irrogp, Versatile Rapid. 
5 -y Ortho. 
ІмрЕВ1АІ, Orthochrome S.R. 
" Sovereign. 
8 N.F. 
Kopar, N.C. Film. 
РИ Ргето тма расы 
LusxiERE, Ortho, А, В, and С. 
а Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Рлокт, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 


WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 


Barnet, Medium. 
» Medium Ortho. 
Сим, Medium. 


Wratten, 


mpress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

Landscape, 
Pacaet, ХХХ 


Ordinary Plates, 
Barnet, Ordinary. 


CRITERION, Ordi A 

n Iso. Ordinary 
Eowarps, Medium. 
Gem, Universal. 

» Universal Slow 
Inrorp, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 


Rajar, Ordinary. 
WELLINGTON, Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
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Special to ‘‘ The A. P. @ P. N.” 


NE of perhaps the most frequent 
inquiries at the present time 15 


this, “ Сап I use"'artificial light with my daylight enlarger, 
and if so, how?" The answer is ves, and the methods 
are various in number and kind It may there ore be 
opportune to bring some of them into brief review. We may 
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Fig. 2. 


classify the methods into two groups, viz., (A) direct, and 
(B) indirect lighting of the negative. Beginners often point the 
negative end of the enlarger towards some (comparatively 
speaking) small light source, e.g., gas flame or electric bulb, 
and find that only the central part of the negative gives any 
result on the paper. The reason is not far to seek. In fig. I 
A is the light source, N the negative, L the enlarger lens, and P 
the paper. Light travelling in straight lines passes from A to 
the centre of the negative, on to L, and thence to the central 
part of the paper. But other light rays falling on the non-central 
parts of the negative—D, for instance—pass on to E and are 
stopped by the lens partition inside the enlarger. 

Obviously what we need is some means of causing such 
oblique rays аз AD to be bent so as to pass through the lens L. 


Ys 


Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 


This may be done by interposing a convex lens (of suitable size 
and curvature) between А апа М. This is expressed in 
fig. 2 by the introduction of a lens F, which bends the diverg- 
ing ray AD and converges it towards the lens L. Frequently 
this so-called condenser is made up of two lenses, fig. 3, but the 
theory of the matter is thesame. If, then, you possess a convex 
lens or lens system, you thus employ it if its focal length is 
not less than half the distance between the negative and enlarger 
lens, and also if its diameter is a trifle larger than the diagonal 
of the negative (or part of it) to be enlarged. In the foregoing 
it is assumed that during the exposure all parts of the apparatus 
remain stationary. 

But suppose we have no such lens 
available as a condenser, we may pro- 
vide for iluminating the corners of 
the negative in other ways. For in- 
stance, instead of using one gas jet A 
we might employ a dozen or more 
grouped so as to form one large 
light source. This is not very practical, but it gives us the 
suggestion of moving our one-light source, say an electric bulb, 
up to G (fig. 4), thus sending a line of light along GKM, then 
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THE DAYLIGHT ENLARGER WITH 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 
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down to H, and then to 
one side and then the other. 
In this way all parts of the 
negative could—so to speak 
—be visited in turn. If we 
elect to use burning mag 
nesium ribbon, this plan 
may be carried out by using 
several strands in turn, and 
waving them about after 
the manner shown in fig. 5a 
and then 5b. In the case of a fixed light source, e.g., gas flame, 
this plan is not practicable. But if the light cannot be moved 
the enlarger may. We can tilt the apparatus up, down, right, 
left (fig. 6), and thus bring all parts of the negative in tu:n 
along the line of light from the flame <o the lens. In using 
either of these (direct-light) methods it is necessary also to use 
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Fig 6. 


a diffusing or ' evening ар” screen either of fine. ground glass 
or wetted (glycerined) tissue paper supported on glass, an inch 
or more away from the negative. This should be a little 
larger than the negative. This screen may be held by three 
turnbuttons or small hooks (made from stout bent pins) and 
three wooden blocks fixed into the enlarger (fig. 7). 

The indirect system (B) is based on the idea of using as a light 
source some surface larger than the negative evenly illuminated 
and diffusing light, such, for instance, as white paper or card. 
The most convenient arrangement is shown (in plan) by fig. 8. 
Here X and Y are two light sources, incandescent gas mantles 
being very suitable, but other sources (c.g., lamps, etc.) are 
applicable. 

А good-sized sheet of white card is curved half way round 
the two lamps as shown, and stood up on edge. Тһе negative N 
thus receives no direct light rays from X and Y, but is illuminated 
by the light scattered by the curved card facing it. In this case 


qns f 


» 


Y^ 
7 


‚Не. 8. 


no diffusing screen is required, the white сага itself acting 
equivalently. 

This brief résumé does not pretend to include all the possible 
variants, which are almost endless, but the general principles here 
indicated will be found applicable in the vast majority of cases. 
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Royal Photographie Society (35. Russell Square, W.C.)—At 
the technical meeting on Tuesday, December 4, a lecture will be 
given by Dr. C. Atkin Swan. 


An International Photographie Salen under the auspices of 
the Camera-Pictorialists of Los Angeles is announced to be 
held at Los Angcles, California, January 1 to 31. 
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PICTURES FOR THE WALL. 
A NOTE ON PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING. 
Special lo " The А. P. and P. N.” Ву C. E. LAWSON. 


HEP E are many people, amateur photographers and others, 

whe, although havin’ an artistic temperament, are unable 
to make thor own pictures, or there are these who may take 
а зрела liking to some pacture or pictures done by our foremost 
Juetonial photographie workers, They would probably be 
unable to purses onginal copies, but this need not deter them 
Бола poenang a Colle tion of art studies by means of the 
beautiful reproductions whieh are contained in THe AMATEUR 
Рио NH AVIV week by weak, 

Certan people cut these reproductions out and keep them 
for reference, but why not go a step further and, taking those 
that appeal to us most, mount and frame them, at very httle 
expense, in the passe partout style, thereby beng able to hang 
them on the walls of our own homes, or if desired utilise as 
wt lable: presents. to our friends 7? Christmastide beng at 
hand, the present os very opportune. 

The process of mounting and framing is in no way difficult, 
"o Jong as one exercises Care; neatness being essential. It 
makes а pleasant occupation for the dark nights be'ore us. 

The reproductions, including a small part of the surround, 
generally measure about 9 by Oin., and are well suited to mount 
to à size of вау E44 by toin. for upright ones, and 13 by тоў} in. 
for the others, ‘This enables а space of 2 in. of mount to show 
round the picture, with an extra $4 in. at the foot. This extra 
width is necessary, ог by some optical illusion the print would 
look too low on the mount. The size could be varied, according 
to one’s own taste, 

Taking, for example, ап upright reproduction, we should 
require the following: a mount, а piece of glass, and a piece of 
cardboard, all cut to the size of 144 by то in. ; a roll of passe- 
partout binding paper, also some tape. 

Mounts сап be procured at the photographic dealers or 
»tationers', the plain art papers being most suitable. There 
seems to be a fashion at present of light mounts, and a light 
кеу оға light brown (for brown reproductions) looks very well. 
The thin papers are quite in order, thick mounts only adding 
to the weight and bulk. 

Glass can probably be procured from the local plumber, but 
if there should be à glass merchant in the neighbourhood one 
could have more choice, The re quest should be made for glass 
of light weight, flawless, and for the edges to be clean cut. 

Hinding papers for the purpose of passe-partout framing аге 
now stocked by the leading photographic dealers, and are in 
various colours, and generally twelve yards long. Those of a 
width of $ or 1 in. are quite suitable for the purpose. Тһе 
colour «should. be chosen in accordance with the colour of the 
mount, the same colour but of a deeper shade being very satis- 
factory. Black binding paper is also a great favourite. 

Tape can generally be found among the household requisites. 
Any kind of stiff cardboard will suffice. 

HH wing got the materials to hand, we take our fancied repro- 
duction and mount it, so that the space around it is equal at 
the top and sides. It is not necessary to paste down; fixing 
by the two top corners by a light smear of seccotine or other 
adhesive in all that is required, 

We next take the cardboard, and at а distance of about 
four inches from one end, and equidistant from the sides, cut 
two slips large enough for the tape to go through. The tape 
ін threaded lightly through the slits, and tied in a safe knot 
аба distance of about one inch from the end of the cardboard. 
This is for the purpose of hanging up the finished picture. There 
are adhesive hangers on the market, but I have known of these 
giving way, probably caused by the way they have been stuck 
on, The ghiss should. now be thoroughly cleaned, and four 
pieces of the binding paper cut, two pieces 134 in. long, and two 
preces tt in. long. One of the leng lengths should be damped 
about half its width, and Lud down flat, adhesive side upward. 
The glass should then be placed іп position, so that the edge, 
the same length as the binding, is over the binding to the extent 
ofa quarter ot an inch. Care must be taken to get the binding 
малім on the glass. Press in contact by turning over, and 
gently rubbing, The same is now done with the opposite side. 
Па advisable to cut away the protruding corners of the binding. 

The two тешанипи edges are similarly. dealt. with, except 
that û half anch of binding is left over at each end. We are 
now teady for placing the various objects іп position. We 
must fist see that the glass is thoroughly clean. Placing it 
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now оп a level surface—a table, etc.—lay the mounted print 
downward on the glass, with the cardboard on top, taking note 
that the tape 15 іп the proper positon for hanging right wav up, 
the knotted part upwards. We now damp one long edge of 
the binder, and draw over the cardboard, thereby binding to- 
ge:her one еізе of the picture. 

The other long edge is bound up, and lastly the top and bottom. 
There will be an overlapping piece of binding at each edge, but 
sufficient should be cut away after allowing a little for covenng 
the corners and making them neat. 

The process is now complete, and if neatly done we should 
have an artistic picture fit to hang on any wall 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


ENLARGING CONTROL—A  HiNr.— Tips for controlling the 
projected image while enlarging are numerous and diverse ; 
but the following is one of the most simple and efficient known 
to the writer. Sometimes it is found desirable to hold back 
certain portions of the negative so that these will appear lighter 
on the finished print. One or two lengths of wire are procured : 
ten or twelve inches is a convenient length. One end of each 
length is bent into the form of an elongated loop, and into this 
is fixed a wad of cotton wool. Holding the plain end of the 
wire, the worker, by means of the wool, can intervene between 
the negative and the projected image on the easel, and thus 
lighten any part he wishes. The wool pad is kept moving 
slightly so that no sharp edge occurs. The duration of time, 
of course, depends on the result desired and the density of the 
particular patch on the negative. It is a good plan to make 
several holders, each with different sized pieces of cotton wool.— 
C. R. D. 


$ $ Ф $ * 


A SIMPLE GLASS CEMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—The amateur 
worker who desires to make up a trough or tank, or to repair 
dishes and receptacles of glass or other material for photo- 
graphic purposes, may be glad to know of an old recipe for 
producing a suitable cement for the purpose. Take about 
half a pound of finely pulverised stone and glass (in equal pro- 
portion, ie. a quarter pound of each) and after thoroughly 
mixing it with four ounces of sulphur subject the compound 
to a moderate heat until the sulphur melts. At this point stir 
well until the whole is homogeneous, and then pour into a 
mould until required for use. When actually wanted it should 
be reheated to 248 degrees F., at which temperature it melts 
freely, and used in the usual manner according to the nature 
of the particular work in hand. This cement is recommended 
as being absolutely impervious to water, it resists acids and all 
atmospheric action, is not affected by boiling water, and even 
at a temperature of 230 degrees it holds firmly and remains 
hard.—F. H. B. S. 

* Ф * 


Ф Ф 


PORTRAITS IN SMALL Rooms.—I was recently called upon to 
make a portrait of a very old lady who could not well be brought 
to the studio. At the residence I found that the only con- 
venient situation for a good lighting did not permit of getting 
far enough back with the camera, the room being a small one. 
A fairly large mirror was brought into requisition. The camera 
and sitter were placed not far apart, both facing the mir or, 
which was turned towards a point halfway between them. 
The result was an excellent negative, but of course a reversed 
one that had to be printed on single-transfer carbon paper, or 
else printed through the enlarging camera. Іп trying this 
plan one must remember that the focal distance is that from 
camera to mirror plus the distance from mirror to sitter, not 
the first distance alone, as one might suppose.—E. D. C., in 
Camera Craft. 
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ALLIES. By ARTHUR Lewis. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
BIEN Google 
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By Arrx. KEIGHLEY. 


THE BEAR PIT, BERNE. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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А PORTRAIT OF А FRIEND. By G. F. Paros. 


The original, a bromide print (64х94), was awarded а Prise їп the Weekly Competition. 
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“Break forth the mad white horses 
To seek their meat trom God." 


By 
ENGR. Соммрк. E. J. Моуғ Ам, К.М. 


From the London 
Salon of Pholography. 
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FEDERATION: NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


What the Surface will Give Yon. 
I have nothing but praise for the excellent system 
adopted by the Arklow Photographic Association 


to keep a continuity of subject running through 
their syllabus. Each subsequent report received 
adds to its credit. Recently Mr. Bainbridge demon- 
strated Barnet bromide printing, using one negative 
for аП types of surface, and the results so obtained 
were used as a basis for a dissertation on the effect 
of the surface of the print. Particular reference 
-was made to the use to which various surfaces of 
the print can be applied in furthering the aim of 
the pictorial photographer. During the past week 
Mr. Bainbridge used the same negative in the 
demonstration of gaslight printing, and compared 
the results so obtained with those obtained the 
previous week, showing by analogy the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of bromide and gaslight, and 
how each has its particular uses. In this connec- 
tion, owing to an unfortunate accident locally, 
which made it necessary to pos pene the opening 
of the syllabus, they took the unusual course of 
giving out a number of samples of Rajar gaslight 

some weeks before the date of the actual 
demonstration. 


A Nete for Paper Makers. 

The merit of this procedure lay in the fact that 
members had all an opportunity to test it for them- 
selves, and compare their results with those of the 
demonstrator, obtained at the lecture. It was 
rather risky from the makers’ point of view, yet I 
am told the result was most intcresting, as every 
conceivable method had been used, together with 
many kinds of developers. If the makers wanted 
any new proof of the latitude the paper gives they 
got it at the Arklow demonstration. The demon- 
strator writes that the results shown excellently 
illustrated the wonderful qualities of the Rajar 
paper, and, incidentally, the members found that 
the faults in manipulation were of their own causing, 
and not from any defect in the materials. e 
suggestion opens up a most interesting feature for 
makers of photographic papers and other goods 
whose merits are to some extent disseminated by 
a distribution of free samples. Make it a condition 
that all who receive a sample packet use it, and 
bring the results on a particular club night for all 
members to examine and compare results. Makers 
of photographic materials who are not sending out 
the usual trade demonstrator to societies may find 
this method а good substitute. 


“A. P.” Prize Prints. 


Cardiff Camera Club writes : °“ Last year a feature 
of the winter meetings was a show of pictorial 
work and prize prints from THE А. P. AND P. М. 
Weekly Competitions. The evening was such a 
success that the club renewed the feature this vear, 
and again are justified. А week ago they had the 
collection of this year's prize prints, and Cardiff 
votes they are a very fine sclection too. The fifty 
odd priuts are largely portrait and figure studies, 
with some excellent landscapes to leaven the lump, 
and as an object-lesson," says Cardiff, ‘‘ of fine tenh. 
nique and pictorial feeling are worthy of a wide 
circulation. We as a club are deeply indebted to 
Mr. Mortimer for the privilege and opportunity ot 
seeing the originals of the work reproduced in THE 
A. Р., Perhaps it is needless to add that a healthy 
and helpful criticism went far to make the evening 
very enjoyable. 


Manchester Exhibition. 

І am promised some details of the excellent 
exhibition of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society just closed, but in tbe meantime I am glad 
to know the exhibition was a huge success pic- 
torially and financially—the slides in particular 
were excelleat, and the colour slides were wonder- 
fully good. This society, in common with most 
other large societies, have encountered the diffi- 
culties of the period, yet have maintained that 
reputation for °“ doing things,” gained many years 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
December 6, Captain H. R. Hall will give a lecture entitled 
* The Excavation of an Egyptian Temple (the Temple of 
During December the Camera 
Club is showing an exhibition of black and white drawings by 


Menhihotepat Deir-el-Behari).”’ 


ago, by exercising a closer attention to the organisa- 
tion of details and individuals. As I have pre- 
viously pointed out, the subject of an exhibition 
has always loomed large in their organisation, and 
if necessity has caused some modification of method 
it has also increased the ambition of the socicty to 
maintain the standard of quality as near to the 
original point of perfection as possible. 


Сіп» Life in Sydney. 


One is always glad to note the spirit of emulation 
which exists in the organisation of Colonial societies. 
The syllabus of the New South Wales Photographic 
Society is so like many of the syllabuses T have 
received this season that one is impelled to pass it 
within the family circle. There are particulars 
of demonstrations of the bromoil process, carbon 
process, colour slides, en'arging, gaslight printing, 
and a host of minor subjects, and arrangements 
have been made for a series of °° one-man shows " 
to be staged from time to time. There are field 
outings, competitions, and the usual annual exhibi- 
Поп. At the club headquarters are separate 
enlarging, developing, and changing rooms suitably 
equipped a fine library of photographic literature, 
and the connecting link with the old country is 
membership with the  Affliation, whilst also 
suitable collections of pictures are from time to 
time sent to competitions іп England. Мо. 47, 
Elizabeth Street, Sydney, is the address of the 
club rooms, where visitors from the homeland 
would be doubly welcome. 

Rugby a Success. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Rugby 
Photographic Society has found the financial posi- 
tion of that body in a very much better state than 
hitherto, the balance being half as much again 
when compared with the previous season. The 
meetings have been fairly well attended throughout 
last winter session, and bid fair to repeat that 
excellent condition for the current session. The 
sad note of the gathering was the reference to the 
passing away of the secretary, Mr. A. K. Brett, 
who has performed such good work during his 
three years of office, and a vote of condolence was 
passed to Mrs. Brett and family. The new officers 
are as follows :—President, Mr. A. K. Morgan; 
lanternist, Mr. F. A. Haigh ; secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Tregarthen Rees, 41, Manor Road, Rugby. 


What is It? 


Dr. С. Atkin Swan was іп a playful mood at the | 


Hampshire House Photographic Society when he 
gave his “ Mediterranean " lecture. He had а cut 
at the modern pictorialist in describing a picture 
depicting а camel-backed bridge—of which there 
are some four hundred and fifty in Milan—flanked 
by tall palaces, and flickering with the reflections 
in the water. ** This picture," said Dr. Swan,“ I 
made for my own satisfaction and for exhibition at 
the ‘ Royal.’ But it is the sort of print that 
also could be adapted for the ' Salon.’ All you 
would have to do for the latter would be to cut off 
all the top part, including the houses. and also 
trim off most of the bottom, including the water 
and the reficctions, and any other bits that were 
explanatory, and then label it * What is It? '" 


Sea Fowl. 

It is not very often I have notes from my friends 
in the out-of-way districts of Cumberland or West- 
moreland, yct they are always welcome. At the 
Kendal Photographic Society the first open lecture 
of the season was delivered by Mr. H. W. Robinson, 
Е.7.5., on “ Sea Fowl.” An extremely interesting 
lecture was given, covering a grcat many species, 
both rare and common, and the lecture was finely 
illustrated by a large number of direct photographs. 
Apart from their interest to the naturalist or the 
sportsman, the slides showed artistic and technical 
excellence from a photographic standpoint, a feature 
the Kendal members were not slow to realise, 
especially the instantaneous views of birds on the 
wing. 
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The ** British Queen.” 

In the summer scason just past I remember 
noticing the varied beauty of the potato flower, 
and in particular the excellence of the bloom of the 
variety known as the “ British Queen," a beautiful 
white flower of some interest as a shapely bloom, 
and which may have had some bearing in the selec- 
tion of its name. Rose growers will also remember | 
the analogy in the charming white rose of the same 
name. The point of my note is that for years we 
had these things with us always, but have not seen 
them. Mr. T. G. Hibbert, of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society, has set himself the task of interest- 
ing others in what he has for a lifetime interested 
himself—the study and portrayal of the beauties 
of * Wild and Garden Flowers." Не has recently 
given his lecture on the subject at Sheffield, and 
dealt with over 200 various kinds of flowers, ranging 
dn the costly orchid to the unnoticed potato 

ower. 


The Birthplace of Societies. 


The press report sent out by the Leeds Photo- 
graphic Society lays special claim on having a 
longer existence than any similar organisation— 
not excepting the Royal—and intimates it has 
continued its winter programme at the Leeds 
Institute, with Dr. S. Rumboll in the rostrum 
delivering his interesting lecture on the cathedrals, 
Chateaux, and castles of Western France. The 
subject has special interest at present in view of the 
fact that the face of Western France is changed, 
to its pictorial disadvantage, by recent events. Mr. 
Robert Mackay presided over a war-time attendance 
with his usual geniality of manner. 


Bristol Helps Bath. 

Bath and Bristol Societies show each other an 
excellent spirit of comradeship whenever oppor- 
tunity offers itself. Recently the secretary of the 
Bristol Society lectured to the Bath Photographic 
Society on the architectural features of the th 
district. “ To see ourselves as ithers see us” is 
always good if not always palatable. In this case 
Bath has nothing to complain of on either score. 
Mr. W. F. Kuner dealt with the five stvles of archi- 
tecture—Saxon, Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular—covering a radius of about 
eighty miles. At the church at Doynton there 
was a patch of work in the wall, known as “ herring- 
bone work," said to be of Saxon origin. One of 
the very finest examples of Saxon architecture still 
in existence was that at Bradford-on-Avon, іп the 
church built in 705 A.D. Тһе lecturer also referred 
to the Saxon tower and Odda's Chapel at Deer- 
hurst ; examples of Norman architecture at Queen's 
Charlton (near Bristol), Keynsham. Chepstow, etc.; 
Malmesbury and Glastonbury in the transition 
period between the Norman and Early English, and 
various churches in Somerset in later periods. 


Constrnetive Criticism. 

A special privilege federated socicties can claim 
is the one which provides a well-known pictorial 
worker from another society to come and judge 
their competitions, exhibitions, and give some 
criticism upon the prints shown. The Heckmond- 
wike Society availed themselves of such a privilege 
recently, and invited Mr. Harold G. Grainger 
to criticise their prints, and give suggestions for 
improvement. There was a goodly number of 
prints produced by the members, and of a fair 
standard of merit—some excellent. Mr. Grainger's 
method of criticism is of the constructive type, and 
he uses other prints he takes with him to illustrate 
the points he wishes to enforce. Mr. Grainger 
has found the method not only helpful but interest- 
ing, and as he appeals more strongly and directlv 
to the novice than to the advanced worker, I agree 
there is a great deal in his contention. Mr. Grainger 
has had a busy fortnight, first at Leeds Camera 
Club, then at Heckmondwikc, and later for a chat 
at the Rodley Society. 


patients and staff of the Third London General Hospital. These 
drawings form a unique collection illustrating the humours 
of ward life as seen by the wounded and their orderlies. 
sion, between її a.m. and 5 p.m. is free. 
obtained from any memter of the Club or from tke kon. sec. 
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AN ENLARGING WRINKLE. 


HAVE read with very great interest 
and I may add with profit, the ar- 
ticles on enlarging in THE A. P., and the 
remarks about fixing the sensitive paper 
on the easel have prompted me to give a 
short sketch of the method I adopt when 
indulging in this branch of my favourite 
hobby. Until adopting my present 
method I always found that getting the 
paper satisfactorily fixed on the easel 
was rather a difficult operation—difficult, 
that is to say, if I wanted all my prints 
similarly placed on the paper (a consum- 
mation I very much desired), and my 
failure in this direction caused me some 
annoyance, to say nothing of loss of 
money represented by discarded prints. 
Many workers, especially in portrait 
work, wish the picture printed in the 
shape of an oval or a circle, and the usual 
way is to print the full plate and to cut 
out the part wanted and mount it, but 
this cutting out can be avoided if my 
method be adopted, and, in my opinion, 
a much more artistic result achieved. 
Or again, the full picture may be wanted 
with a white margin all round. This is 
also quite easily secured, and the white 
margin can be made large or small as 
desired. The materials required are 
simply two pieces of cardboard, two inches 
larger each way than the bromide paper 
used, one of them" with a white surface, 
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Fig. 1.—AAAA, Front view of frame. 
B, Bromide paper. 


and the other of a dark substance. For 
the latter a piece of stout brown paper 
is quite good enough, but for lasting 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


should automatically take place). 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


properties and for facility in using, the 
cardboard is best. | A strip of linen will 
also be required. 

Let us suppose our enlargement is to 


Fig. 2. 
hinged door partly opened. 


Back view of frame, showing 


be printed on paper 12 by ro in., and that 
our picture is to have a white margin of 
half an inch all round. The two pieces of 
cardboard will thus have to be 14 by 12 in. 
Take the white piece and from the centre 
cut out a piece measuring I2 by 10 in., 
and lay this aside meantime. From the 
dark cardboard cut out a piece 11 by 9 in., 
and fix the one piece over the other, 
making sure that the openings are exactly 
centred upon one another (if the cutting 
out has been accurately done this centring 
We 
thus have practically a printing frame 
made from our cardboard, the dark piece 
forming the front, and the white piece 
forming the back, with an opening for 
the insertion of the sensitive paper. Now 
take the piece of the white cardboard 
which was cut out and place it in its 
original position, -and take a piece of 
linen, say 10 in. long by 1 in. broad, 
and glue it over both portions so as to 
form a hinge. A glance at the illustra- 
tions will show what is meant. In fig. 1 
AAAA is the front of the frame, and B 
is the sensitive paper in position. In 
fig. 2 we see the frame from the back with 
the hinged door partly open. 

We have now our printing frame 
finished, and have only to get it fixed on 
the easel in its proper position. This is 
easily done if the image is first of all 
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"roughly focussed up on the ea:cl itself 


(which should be covered with white 
paper, although this is not absolutely 
necessary). Then take the closed printing 
frame and place it so that the picture 
falls in the desired position on the white 
opening of the frame. Then take two 
push pins and fix them in the easel right 
up against the bottom edge of the frame, 
and do the same at one of the long edges. 
The pins must not be pushed through 
the frame, but simply up against its 
edges so that it can be easily removed 
іог the insertion of the bromide paper, 
and put back again in the identical 
position it occupied while focussing. 
Another push pin in the centre of the 
top edge will prevent the frame from 
falling from its place while the exposure 
is being made. 

Now that we have got our frame in 
position the focussing is completed, and 
we see in the white opening just exactly 
what we shall get when the print is de- 
veloped. Now put the cap on the lens 
(an orange cap is not necessary), take 
down the frame, open up the hinged back, 
insert the sensitive paper, close the back 
again, put the frame into its position on 
the easel again by sliding it along the 
bottom pins until it strikes against the 
two long-edge pins. Then the exposure 
can be made with the perfect assurance 
that every print will be identically placed 
on the paper. 

The frame we have now been using is 
for a rectangular picture, but it will be 
obvious that the front can be made with 
a circular or oval opening, or indeed with 
an opening of any shape or size. The 
front need not be permanently fixed to 
the back, but could be kept apart, so 
that one back portion could be used for 
different shaped openings, simply keeping 
the two parts together by paper fasteners 
when in use. By the use of such a frame 
as this some defects in the negative 
may be remedied. For instance, if the 
picture is not quite straight on the nega- 
tive the position of the frame can be so 
adjusted as to bring it straight. Multiple 
printing would also be somewhat simpli- 
fied by the mere fact of the paper always 
occupying the same position, and the 
frame could be profitably utilised in 
making transparencies, enlarged nega- 
tives, and lantern slides. 

I may say that I am not partial to 
hard work in the form of carrying a large- 
sized camera about with me, and that all 
my enlarging is done from the humble 
but very serviceable quarter-plate, and 
I find that many even of the fast plates 
at present on the market possess a fine 
enough grain to give decent enlargements 
from that size of plate. I accordingly 
have frames made to suit the different 
current sizes, such as postcard, half- 
plate, whole-plate, and so on, and find 
them exceedingly handy. Of course these 
frames form only а rough-and-ready, 
although effective, piece of apparatus, and 
I would venture to suggest that some of 
our enterprising photographic material 
manufacturers should take up the idea 
and place something more substantial 
upon the market. R. McD. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
"THE A.P. AND P. N."? 
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MORE 


AST week we dealt with 
the artificial illumination 
of what we may call the 
impromptu dark- 
room; that is, the 
dark-room which is 
not a room per- 
manently fitted up 
with bench, shelves, 
sink, water supply, 
and waste, etc. We 
pointed out that 
much of the discomfort of most make- 
shift dark-rooms is due to the failure 
to grasp what the main essentials 
are. We dealt with, first, the darken- 
ing of the selected room, and, second, 
its proper illumination. In our 
opinion these are the two most 
important features, and we would 
prefer to work on the floor in a room 
from which all white light was ex- 
cluded and light of proper quality 
provided, rather than at a bench 
and sink in а room where there was 
constant anxiety as to the safety of 
the light, and so on. 


THE FLOOR. 

But of course there is no need to 
work on the floor, and the bench is 
the next consideration. We are faced 
with the fact that the room will 
usually be one containing furniture, 
and used for other purposes than 
photography. This means that we 
must take steps to prevent chemicals 
from coming in contact with furniture 
and carpet. Of course if the room 
chosen has a linoleum on the floor, 
so much the better. To protect a 
carpet, however, there is nothing 
better than a piece of thin oilcloth, 
say about six feet square, which may 
be rolled up and stored away in some 
cupboard when not required. It 
should be rolled up pattern side out- 
ward, even if it happens to have no 
pattern visible, so that there will be 


no curling up edges to stumble over | 


when one is at work. If this is 
arranged so that the worker stands 
just about in the centre there will 
be little risk of any small splashes of 
solution going beyond the edges, 
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ABOUT THE DARK-ROOM. 


unless, of course, a large volume of 
solution is upset. This we provide 
for as far as possible on the bench, 
for it is no use saying one mustn't 
be careless. Measures do get upset in 
any dark-room, and as.someone once 
remarked, it's in the best regulated 
household where the accidents happen ! 


THE BENCH. 

The larger the table the better for 
comfort and the less risk of accident. 
It is perhaps an advantage to use two 
tables, one rigidly kept for the slides, 
changing box, camera (or whatever 
the exposed plates may be in), the 
box of plates, and so on; and the 
other used for the development and 
fixing. Such an arrangement ensures 
keeping dry the apparatus and also 
the reserve of plates. As for the 
actual developing and fixing, if one 
cannot work over a sink, there is 
no reason why one should not have 
all the protection a sink affords. To 
obtain this get a shallow box of good 


size, say about three feet long and. 


two feet wide, and make it about 
three to four inches deep. А packing 
case lid may be used, and the sides 
built on. But all should be smooth 
and level inside. This must be lined 
with American leather cloth, not cut 
to fit at the corners, but folded, and 
tacked only along the top edges of 
the sides. The object of this '' table 
top ” is to hold the developing dish, 
the measure glass, and the fixing 
bath, and so to prevent any fluid 
which may be spilled over from 
reaching the floor. It will be set on 
some firm support, usually on the 
table. 
AN ELABORATION. 

There is no reason, however, why 
the idea should not be elaborated by 
any handy man. А table might be 
made in which the sink was con- 
cealed in the table top, the lid or top 
of the table being either hinged or 
made to lift off entirely. In such a 
fitting the sink could be lined with 
some more permanent material than 
the leather cloth. Probably lead is 
out of the question just at present, 


and even if obtainable one is not 
justified in using it. But a roofing 
material known as Ruberoid may be 
used as a substitute, and is really 
very durable. It is probably some 
kind of thick paper board impregnated 
with a bituminous compound. It 
may be tacked to the inside of the 
sink, allowing ample laps, and where 
folding is needed it should be warmed 
to soften it slightly. Тһе joins are 
cemented together by means of a 
cement supplied by the makers, and 
they should be painted over after- 
wards with this cement so that nail 
heads are protected from rust. Full 
particulars of this material may be 
obtained from the Ruberoid Co., 
Brimsdown, Essex, but we do not 
know whether they would supply 
direct such small quaniities as would 
be needed for lining out a tray 
or sink. Lest any handyman who 
contemplates using it in this way 
should think the material might wear 
out very rapidly, we may say that 
we know a builder who uses it exten- 
sively, and who has it on his office 
floor in lieu of linoleum, using up in 
this way short pieces left over from 
various jobs. We believe, for any 
ordinary amateur work, a sink so 
lined would be as durable as could 
be desired. 


USING THE TRAY SINK. 

But whatever form of tray sink is 
made, the use of it is much the same. 
Let us suppose quarter-plates are 
being used, and that we wish to 
develop two at a time. We shall 
need a half-plate dish for developing, 
For fixing, probably a  whole-plate 
dish will be most convenient. The 
fixing bath should be poured into 
this whole-plate dish to the depth of 
half an inch, and the dish placed in 
the back left-hand corner of the sink. 
The developing dish should be towards 
the middle of the sink, but rather 
more to the right. Behind it—that 
is, further from the worker—should 


.be the measure glass with the developer 


ready prepared in it. The dark- 
rccm clock must be placed in a good 
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light,so that it may be readily seen. 
When all is so in order the white 
light is turned out, and after a wait 
of a minute or so to allow the eyes 
to become accustomed to the red 
light two exposed plates may be 
taken, laid film side upwards in the 
half-plate dish, and the developer 
poured over them. When develop- 
ment is complete the plates are 
lifted out of the dish with the right 
hand, one at a time of course, trans- 
ferred to the left hand, and with the 
left hand put into the fixing bath. 
The hands may then be rinsed in a 
bucket half filled with water, which 
is kept standing on the floor, and one 
is ready to proceed with the second 
pair of plates. If it is desired to use 
the same developer a second time, it 
will be poured back into the measure 
glass before the plates are removed. 
The reader should note that this 
is not a lesson on development, but 
merely a description of a certain way 
of proceeding to develop. We there- 
fore say nothing about timing develop- 
ment, the factors, temperature, etc. 
We may, however, point out that we 
use this method ourselves on осса- 
sion, but that we then employ such 
a developer as azol in preference to 
pyro, because there is less chance of 
yellow negatives resulting. Our 
modus operandi when using backed 
plates is identical, no attempt being 
made to remove the backing until 
the four plates are taken out of the 
fixing bath. This is done with the 
white light on, each plate being given 
a swill in the bucket, and the re- 
mainder of the adherent backing 
removed with a small sponge. The 
plate is then placed in the washing 
tank, where it waits till the full 
dozen, or whatever less number the 
batch comprises, are ready. Natur- 
ally the hypo bath becomes stained 
with the backing, but it works just 
as efficiently. We may say though 
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that the plates we most usually 
employ are backed with a beautifully 
soluble black backing, which is not 
at all gritty. This quality of backing 
is a great point, for a harsh gritty 
coating 15 often quite unpleasant to 
the touch, in addition to necessitating 
much more careful wiping of the film 
surface before and after washing. 

We have quite satisfied ourselves 
that washing between development 
and fixing is not necessary, and we 
believe many workers do more harm 
than good by so washing. But if 
for any reason it is considered advis- 
able to wash the plate, or rather to 
rinse it, it is only necessary to have 
a second bucket of clean water, into 
which no trace of hypo should be 
allowed, and to give each plate a 
swill in this before passing it into the 
fixing bath. 

The tray sink will be found equally 
convenient for апу work on the one 
plate at a time method, such, for 
instance, as the making of an en- 
larged negative. We do not advocate 
for such work any other than a 
normal developer, but if the worker 
wants to be able to add a little moie 
alkali if he thinks it necessary, or 
otherwise to modify the solution he 
is using, he must place his bottles 
and the graduate on the far side of 
the sink, paying special attention 
to their being in the light of the lamp. 
It is when one gets many bottles 
about and some of them out of the 
light that accidents occur. 


А FIXING TANK. 

When quantity work is being done, 
by which we mean the development 
of, say, a dozen plates from the hand 
camera, the principal difficulty arises 
from the interruption of development 
to remove the plates from the fixing 
bath. This may be avoided by the 
use of a grooved fixing trough hold- 
ing a dozen plates. The developed 
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plates may be slipped into the grooves 
without the fingers touching the 
hypo, and not only is time saved 
through this avoidance of frequent 
hand washing, but any turning up of 
white light is also unnecessary. It is 
a great comfort to be able to con- 
tinue development in a uniform light, 
for nothing is so fatiguing to the eyes 
as a constant exchange of white 
light and the much dimmer ruby 
light. Such a tank for fixing we 
consider a wise investment from 
every point of view, and the cost, 
spread over a number of years, is 
really very trifling. We must caution 
the worker, however, not to use a 
zinc trough or tank for hypo, which 
will quite rapidly corrode the zinc. 
Lead is satisfactory, and if a lead 
negative washer is at hand it may be 
used. But earthenware tanks are 
the best, if of good quality. When 
buving, see that the tank really does 
hold twelve plates. Some only hold 
eight or ten. Also see that the 
grooves are right, that is, wide enough 
to take the plates properly, and deep 
enough to hold them securely. We 
have used tanks which allowed the 
plates to slip out of the grooves and 
to jumble together, greatly to the 
detriment of the film surfaces. 

Not only in fixing plates have we 
found such an earthenware tank an 
advantage. When developing spool 
fiim, either in the tank or by what 
we may call /he see-saw method, that 
is, holding the two ends in clips, and 
drawing the spool through developer 
in a dish, such a tank will be found 
handier and cleaner for fixing than 
another flat dish. Our own method 
is to hold one end only of the spool, 
leaving the other end loose in the 
tank. Then as the hand is raised 
and lowered the spool uncoils and 
coils up again, so exposing every 
part of the film to the action of the 
hypo solution. 


HANDLING ORTHO. OR PANCHROMATIC PLATES IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


Special to “The A. P. $ P. N.” 


ANY of the complaints that we hear of the poor results 


By R. M. FANSTONE. 


When using the sensitised plates for various colours, in which 


obtained upon these extremely sensitive plates may, we 
think, be traced to carelessness in handling the plates in front 
of the dark-room light. We have seen workers load their 
slides within a couple of feet of the lamp, and this will un- 
doubtedly cause trouble. Though designated by the term 
'' safe," there is no light or screen that is made that can be 
thus described if the light is allowed to shine directly on the 
surface of the sensitive plates for any length of time. It must 
be borne fully in mind by those who use these plates, and parti- 
cularly the most colour-sensitive forms, i.e. the panchromatic 
emulsions, that the plate is sensitive to colour as well as light, 
should it be unduly exposed to it. 

When filing slides or unloading them, if these plates are 
employed, always have the dark-room lamp, which is of the 
“ safelight ’’ variety, turned very low, and do the actual handling 
of the plates at a table behind the ordinary bench, keeping away 
all light which would shine directly upon them from the lamp. 
Thus any possibility of danger is reduced to a minimum., 


varieties the Wratten, Paget and other panchromatic plates 
may be obtained, attention should be paid to having the proper 
light in the dark-room. Thus if the yellow-sensitive plate is 
being used, the only suitable light is a deep ruby ; while if the 
red-sensitive, a yellow screen is the most suitable for the lamp; 
and upon this point the makers' special attention has been 
directed, and special instructions are set forth which should 
be strictly followed. 

Oftentimes we have heard ortho. and more especially pan- 
chromatic plates condemned as addicted to fogging, when the 
real fault lies to the blame of the operator, who either unduly 
exposes the plate to light, or, under the impression that the 
light is safe, uses a far brighter illumination than the screen 
is made for or that there is any need of. What we would point 
out is that it is quite as easy to obtain a fog-free negative, even 
upon the most sensitive of colour-sensitive plates, provided 
ordinary common sense with regard to the point mentioned 
above 15 exercised. 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 


expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
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All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


London, W сла marked ''Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
y 


Lacquering Brass. 
Can you please tell me how to relacquer brass 
work of camera ? 
E. B. (Kensington). 
(А) Caustic potash or soda т part, 
water 3 parts. (B) Nitric acid 2 parts, 
sulphuric acid 1 part. (C) Shellac 1 part, 
alcohol 20 parts. Clean the piece as well 
as may be with hot water, soap and nail- 
brush. Rub it dry. Dip in A for few 
seconds to remove surface grease, wash 
it under the tap a second or two, then dip 
it in B for a few seconds, rinse in cold 
water and dry it in hot sawdust. Every- 
thing depends on this cleaning or '' pick- 
ling." То lacquer, place the piece оп а 
sheet of iron over gas stove, and warm it 
(not too hot—as hot as the hand will 
bear comfortably). Apply C with a soft 
brush (wiped across a wire stretched 
across the jar containing C) and warm 
again slightly. To impart a dark tint to 
the lacquer, add dragon blood (gum); or 
for a light gold tint add turmeric. Lacquer 
can be removed by equal parts of methy- 
lated spirits and ammonia, or by warm 
strong solution of potash. 
Р values, Retouching, &c. 
(1) After removing retouching varnish with 
turpentine, how can I remove the turps? (2) 
Lens to plate distance 43 inches, diameter of 
stops 3-8ths, 2-8ths, 3-16ths, 1-8th, 3-32nds; 
what аге the F values ? They are numbered 1, 
2.3.4 5. M. G. (Leicester). 
(r) Rub the negative, gently, with a 
tuft of cotton wool wetted with methy- 
lated spirit, and then follow this by 
dilute ammonia, say I рагі strong 
ammonia and 3 or 4 parts water. (2) 
Measuring the distance of the Jens sur- 
face to plate does not give the exact 
focal length usually. The part of the 
lens from which the plate distance 
should be measured depends on circum- 
stances too long and complex to enter 
upon here. But by way of example we 
will suppose the focal length to be 
4} inches, і.е. 4} = Y = ў. The following 
little table may help you, and possibly 
some other readers : 
I. 2. 3. i 
3/8 2/8 3/16 1/8 3/32 
12/32 8/32 6/32 4/32 3/32 


136/8 136/6 136/4 136/3 
F/11 F/17 F/23 F/34 | F/45 


136/12 


Numbers of stops. 


In practice it will most probably be 
quite near enough if you regard the stops 
as F/rr, F/16, F/22, F/32, and F/45. 
Roller Blind. 


The fabric of my roller-blind focal-plane shutter 
is faulty. Though showing no direct holes 
the filling appears to have come out in places. 
The makers are too busy with Government 
work to do repairs, ctc. 

G. E. C. (St. Annes-on-Sea). 


Dissolve pure rubber in benzol or 
chloroform to the consistency of golden 
syrup or cream. Mix this very thoroughly 
with finely powdered lampblack, using 
4 palette knife or thin table knife and 
the back of a dinner plate Try tbis 
on a bit of rubber cloth similar to your 
roller blind. If this rubber paint dries 
thoroughly in a day or two you may 
use it on your roller blind, but make 
sure about the thorough drying, or you 
will get into а hopeless impasse. If 
you cannot get pure (masticated) rubber, 
see what you can do with cycle tyre 
cement sold in compressible tubes. 


Uranium Intensification. 
Will you please give me the formula, etc., for 


this process ? 
E. G. P. (Tufnell Park). 


(A) Water 1 oz., uranium nitrate (or 
acetate) 10 gr., acetic acid $ drm. (B) 
Water I oz., potass. ferricyanide Io gr., 
acetic acid drm. Soak the dry negative 
in plain water for ten to fifteen minutes. 
To make theintensifying bath. mix equal 
parts of A and B. (То slow the action of 
the bath for a first experiment an equal 
quantity of water may be added.) The 
colour of the negative changes towards 
brick red in the intensifying bath. The 
negative seems to gain in strength on 
drying. This must be allowed for. Be- 
ginners frequently over-intensify with 
this process. After intensifying wash the 
plate until the yellow-stained rebate is 
colour free. Wash the plate by soaking in 
still water ; i.e. avoid dish rocking, or the 
edges will be too weak. If the stain is not 
removed by the half-hour’s soaking in 


Measured diameters. 
Ditto reduced to 1/32nd inch. 


Focal length divided by stop diameters 


(all reduced to 1/32nds). 


Expressed as F numbers (approximately). 
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five or six changes, then try Water 1 oz., 
ammonium sulphocyanide 5 to 10 gr., but 
this is better avoided when possible. 
Red stains or patches indicate that the 
negative was not thoroughly hypo free. 
Blue stains (spots) indicate the presence 
of iron, e.g., rust particles. in the water 
pipes. If the intensification has been over- 
done it can be entirely removed by 
Water I oz., ammonia IO drops, or soda 
carbonate 20 gr. The plate is now in 
state quo ante. After the alkaline bath, 
wash it in plain water, and finally in 
Water I oz., acetic acid 5 drops, and then 
start de novo. The fact that by this pro- 
cess we can repeat it de novo makes it of’ 
special value for the majority of amateurs. 


Focal Length. 

I am thinking of getting a lens of longer focus, 
so as to get larger pictures. Extension from 
ү lens (5$ in.) to ground glass 7} in. 
“hat is the maximum focal length advisable ? 

etc. “К. J. S. (Plymouth). 
With your present lens at full extension 
you could get a near object somewhere 
about one-third natural (life) size, and 
more distant objects at reduced scale. 
For distant subjects, e.g. open landscape, 
you might be able to use a 7 in. lens with 
this camera. But the difference in scale 
size between 5% and 7 in. lenses would not 
be worth the cost. We might suggest 
for your consideration the use of a tele- 
photo attachment (of low power) of the 
Adon type, along with your present lens. 


Acid Fixing ; Red Toning. 
(1) Could you please give me formula for acid 
fixing bath; (2) also red toning for firelight 
effects ? F. B. (Manchester). 
(1) To то oz. water add 4 oz. hypo, and 
also ] oz. potass. metabisulphite. Alter- 
native formula: (A) Water 10 oz., hypo 
4 oz. (B) Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 
ł oz., acetic acid 1 drm. When all the 
solids are completely dissolved, add B to 
A. (2) The red firelight pictures аге 
obtained by a paper-staining bath, which 
is not a toning process in the usual 
acceptance of the term. These firelight 
effect stains can be obtained from the 
Vanguard Company, Maidenhead, or Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, 
London. They are moderate in price and 
quite easy to use. 
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A Bad Character. 


Dora has a lot to answer for. She not only burdens the soul 
of photographers, but she subverts their morals. Тһе deteriora- 
tion is subtle, but it is unmistakable. The photographer of 
to-day has become a furtive creature, who wriggles along in 
holes and corners, and manages somehow to suggest that his 
whole object in life is to conceal something. Не carries with 
him a dread secret, a load of shame which makes him feel that 
he has no night to walk the accustomed ways of men. For three 
years people have been flinging at him all sorts of innuendo 
and denunciation. They have assured him that he is a criminal. 
Magistrates have thundered at him. Policemen have kept 
their eye upon him. Тһе small boy has yelled after him. The 
newspapers contain dark hints and suggestions about his craft. 
He is told that he is a potential fiend, that if he is not guilty of 
high treason he ought to be, that in any case he is better hung. 
Is it any wonder that he himself at last has come to believe it 
all, and that his very attitude suggests that he is trying to slip 
out of a noose ? 


Guilty Deeds. 


A few years ago, when you saw а man with a camera—well, 
you saw him. To-day what you see is a man with a teapot, 
or a foot-warmer, or a gramophone, or a toy for his kiddies. 
The only people who flaunt their cameras ostentatiously in 
the face of the puzzled old world are the official photographers 
in khaki. But in the old days men would ““ sport " cameras 
as they did buttonholes or spats. They took them out when 
they had not the remotest intention of using them, even if they 
knew how to do so, which was doubtful. The camera was con- 
sidered a mark of distinction. It showed that you were in a 
comfortable position in life, because the pursuit was generally 
considered an expensive one, and it also pointed you out as a 
person of intelligence, for it was intellectual. But to-day the 
metal of a camera has a sinister and deadly lustre, and the more 
its owner keeps that bright edge within its sheath the more 
guilty he himself looks and seems. 


A Party of Innocents. 


The other day I went on a country ramble with a party of a 
dozen or so. When we met at the rendezvous, no one would 
have known to look at us that we had even the remotest idea 
as to what photography was. We were a demure lot. I was 
specially taken by the demureness of Mr. Smith. As we passed 
the picture-postcard shop in the village he went in and bought 
threepennyworth. Не explained that he always made a point 
of purchasing some local views wherever he might happen to 
be. He kept them in an album as a record of his tours. He 
had a set for every place he had been to, ever since his honeymoon. 
I ventured to hint that it was even more satisfactory if the records 
of one's holiday trips were photographs of one's own making. 
At that he cocked his head suspiciously. '' Do you know any- 
thing about photography ? " he asked, in the tone in which a 
man inquires if your great-aunt was a Prussian. I admitted 
that once, many years ago, I had tried to take a photograph. 
At that confession Mr. Smith gave a little shriek and ran away. 


The Serpent in Eden. 


Very soon we were being shown round a precious old moot 
hall, every stick and stone of which would have been purchased 
by America for its weight in silver dollars if only America 
could have prevailed on the village trustees to part with the 
edifice. No fragment of it but boasted at least five hundred 
years of history. Indeed, it was believed that Harold, on his 
wav to Hastings, had warmed himselí in front of its ample fire- 
place, that William the Conqueror had spent a night under its 
ancient rafters. My attention was diverted from the historical 
lecture by watching the absorbed expression of Mr. Brown. He 
was not simply hanging upon the lecturer's words, but was draw- 
ing and quartering himself upon them. Не murmured appre- 
ciation of the Saxons and Normans right and left. No lecturer 
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could have had a more enthusiastic auditor. But 
as we went out into the open, he and I being the 
last of the party, I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing shining in the folds of his abundant 
overcoat. It might have been a stiletto, but it wasn't. “ Hush,'* 
he said, when һе saw that I had discovered him. “ Nota мога,” 
said I, and felt like а fellow-conspirator of Guy Fawkes. “ I've 
got them both," he said. “ Both?" I echoed. “ Yes," he 
explained, “ interior and exterior.” 


Exposed. 


From the moot hall we went to the parish church. This was 
an interesting.old edifice. The good vicar told us that it con- 
tained examples of every style of work from the Saxon arch to 
a Munich stained window. Everybody professed intense 
interest. The columns, the mouldings, the brasses, the mural 
tablets were all inspected, and somebody remarked casually 
what a pity it was that there were no means of making a record 
of them, except sketching, which was too slow. Then we came 
out to get a general view, and suddenly it seemed that our 
party had diminished. We were now eight—nine—ten. And, 
sure enough, who should come hurrying out of the church at 
that instant but Mr. Jones and Mr. Robinson! It appeared 
that they had left their hats behind in one of the pews and had 
gone back to recover them. And Mr. Robinson was heard to 
remark to Mr. Jones something about ten seconds at F/8. The 
nefarious enterprise upon which these two delinquents had been 
engaged can be guessed. 


Bronze and Brass. 


Mr. Robinson, indeed, was the boldest member of our party. 
His defiance of Dora was almost suicidal. A little later, for 
instance, we had gathered at another building whose porch hap- 
pened to contain an interesting memorial of the past. The 
building itself was not open, but we managed to secure entrance 
at the back, and although the main doors of the place remained 
shut, there was enough light for us to see what our guide wished 
particularly to point out. While he was speaking, the big 
bronze doors began to open inwards, as though propelled by some 
unseen agency. A glance outside the portal showed the doughty 
Mr. Robinson on the steps with his camera steadily focussed 
upon the object we were discussing. We turned from the fool- 
hardy spectacle, and pretended by our frowning and averted 
faces that Mr. Robinson had never belonged to us but to another 
party altogether. And presently the bronze doors swung to 


again, and the brazen man, presumably, had got what he was 
after. 


The Art of Dissimulation. 


It was a day or two after this that, in the city, far away 
from that treasured little country corner with its dusty bygones, 
I came across Mr. Smith, the gentleman who had bought the 
picture postcards to prove his detachment from things photo- 
graphic, the gentleman who had shrieked when I admitted that 
on one occasion I had tried to take a photograph. Не now pro- 
duced for my inspection some vest-pocket prints. Their glossy 
surfaces were saucy as April buds. “ You didn't take anything 
at that outing," he said, “ so I have brought you these little 
things that I took myself. I thought you would like to have- 
them." I thanked him and said no more. But if photographers 
get into this habit of concealment and evasion, a course of war- 
time photography will soon be a necessary preliminary to a 
political career. 

Angelic Views. 


From a contemporary (quoting another): ‘ The view into. 
the chapel (the Galilce chapel at Durham cathedral) is a beauti- . 
fully lighted one when seen from certain angels." 


So now, within the solemn fanes, 
To make your artistry effective, 
You may mount up on angel planes, 
And get aerial perspective. 
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Two lectures on portraiture by artificial light have 
been given at the Royal Photographic Society by Mr. 
N. E. Luboshez, who illustrated the first 
Front of them with a remarkable collection he 
LIGHTING. has obtained of portraits of celebrities in 
the photographic world, chiefly in Scandi- 
navia, but also in France, Spain, and America. Mr. 
Luboshez has been fortunate in getting photographers 
to sit for him, and he increased his subjects, and corre- 
spondingly diminished his stock of plates, in the course 
of his lecture before the Society. The first lecture was 
given to demonstrate the value of a form of lighting 
which Mr. Luboshez said was at present ignored by 
many professional photographers, namely, the simple 
front lighting. He maintained that if this kind of 
lighting was not mastered, while one might get occa- 
sional flukes one could not depend upon getting por- 
traits. He has a series of powerful lamps in front of 
the sitter, and maintains that by moving the sitter 
either to the left or the right he can get any subsidiary 
lighting effect he desires, while at the same time this 
front lighting assures a properly balanced picture in 
which the features are placed in the respective planes 
they ought to occupy, and one does not have the absurd 
result sometimes secured bv side lighting, in which the 
highest light falls on the tip of the car. 
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Professor Anderson showed at the Camera Club the 
other evening how certain ideas in artistic representa- 
tion have persisted all through the 
centuries. As an instance he took the 
conception of the Nativity as imagined 
by carly and primitive artists, and 
traced it right down—or up—to the modern academy, 
showing how some of the traditional elements always 
remained. The illustrations for his lecture were really 
a collection of scenes of the Nativity gathered from the 
most diverse sources, including Roman sarcophagi, 
Greck and Syrian manuscripts, extremely carly carvings 
such as those to be found in Ireland, as well as such work 
as Botticcllis picture in the National Gallery (one of 
the last of the old-world pictures of the Nativity), та 
Angelico’s Adoration of the Magi, and some of the 
compositions of Albrecht Durer. The old type gradu- 
ally became modified in the spirit of the new times, and 
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English, French, and German painters have all attempted 
to depict the Nativity in the modern setting ; but even 
the modern pictures show the influence of the traditional 
conception and sufficiently reveal what Professor 
Anderson called the power of the dead hand in art. 
And, of coursc, the Nativity is only one of the many 
subjects of which the same thing is true. 

[It is a matter for regret that few amateur photo- 
graphers do any systematic experimental work, and 

by experimental work we do not mean 
EXPERIMENTAL Original scientific investigations into 
PHOTOGRAPHY. the mechanism of a new process, Or 

research on the nature of the latent 
image, but rather that kind of experimental work 
which has for its object the familiarisation with the 
ordinary manipulations or technique of a hitherto 
untouched branch of photography. This might, indeed, 
be classed as private study. At the present time, when 
outside operations are so much restricted, and the 
evenings are long, we have opportunity for this class 
of work. The exact nature of the work taken in hand 
will depend upon the experience and inclination of the 
individual worker, but in commencing a course of 
study it is advisable to lay out a scheme in advance, 
and work systematically, as only in this way will the 
work be of educational value. Negative making, 
intensification, reduction, etc., bromide and gaslight 
printing and toning, bromoil, gum-bichromate, plain 
salted papers, and other printing processes all afford a 
field for experimental work. А well-kept notebook 
will also be of great assistance, where the records deal 
with variations from the normal procedure. In this 
way we shall learn what can and what cannot be done 
with any process, and if a particular effect is desired, 
its attainment wil be more certain. In view of the 
great developments there will be after the war in the 
photographic industry, and in the application of photo- 
graphic processes in other branches of industry as 
well as in more artistic directions, it behoves every 
worker who has even the minimum of leisure to devote 
some time to the improvement of technique. 

In discussing the photo-sketch idea as worked out 
on enlargements, and particularly those modifications 
which enable the worker to 
take little or no account of parts 
of the purely photographic image 
in elaborating his result, a French 
writer in the Photo-Revue points out that all the possi- 
bilities of judicious hand intervention are surpassed 
in convenience and in variety of resource by the bromoil 
process. Bromoil constitutes an almost ideal method 
of transforming the photographic image into a sketch- 
portrait, provided that the manipulations are conducted 
in a reasonable manner. The pigmenting of the head in 
the portrait is managed without'special precautions, 
but for the bust it is necessary to work with a sufficiently 
fine brush, and to limit the spread of the ink to the 
contours by the interposition of masks or cut blotting 
paper or tufts of cotton wool drawn out according to 
the outline. The writer adds, however, that this 
particular application is not a thing to be taken up by 
all beginners, and that it only leads to interesting results 
in the hands of a good photographer who is also an 
experienced oilist. 
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MONG the processes that 

have always attracted 
the amateur photo- 
grapher who is anxious 
to produce pictorial results may be reckoned that in 
which home-made sensitised paper is employed, and 
for which practically any kind of paper can be 
used. 

We have already referred (in last week's issue) to 
the Cyanotype process, which is one of the simplest, 
but which normally gives bright blue prints; and 
although these are capable of being toned or altered to 
black, the process is not so entirely satisfactory as 
that in which a sepia or brown tone is produced direct. 
The most desirable process for the home worker is 
perhaps that known as “plain salted paper," which 
in effect is practically a p.o. p., but without the employ- 
ment of an emulsion, the sensitiser being applied direct 
to the paper itself after a preliminary sizing. We 
will, however, describe this later, and refer first to the 
method by which sepia prints can be produced in a 
very simple manner, and which is well within the capa- 
bilities of the average amatcur. 

Practically any kind of fairly hard-surfaced paper 
may be used, from the smoothest to the roughest, the 
only point to observe being that it is a sized paper— 
that is to say, has not an absorbent surface hke blotting 
paper—otherwise the sensitiser will sink into the paper 
itself and the image will have a dull, sunken-in appear- 
ance in the finished print. With a sized or harder- 
surfaced paper, the sensitiser remains on the surface 
and the picture is more brilliant. If, however, any 
particular paper is chosen that does not appcar to 
have a sufficiently well-sized surface to keep the image 
brilliant in the shadows and well on the surface, it may 
be as well to give a preliminary sizing as recommended 
in last week's A. P. in connection with the preparation 
of cyanotype paper. It will be remembered that the 
operation was quite simple, the formula being :— 


Arrowroot 180 gr. 
Glucosc 40 gr. 
These should be well stirred with a little cold water, and 
a pint of boiling water added. The mixture is then 
boiled in a porcelain dish, with constant stirring, and 
put aside to cool. It should then be strained through 
canvas and applied with a soft sponge or Blanchard 
brush. For those who are not acquainted with the 
latter very useful accessory, it may be pointed out that 
a Blanchard brush, which is ideal for the application 
of sizing mixtures or sensitiscrs (as in the carbon process, 
cyanotype, or the processes which follow), is made from 
a piece of swansdown calico, doubled and fastened by 
means of an india-rubber band over опе спа of a strip 
of glass about 2 inches wide and 6 or 8 inches long. lt 
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is capable of giving a good level 
sweeping stroke two inches wide 
across the width of the paper. 
After the paper has been well sized, it should be hung 
up to dry, and when dry pinned on to a board which 
has previously been covered with a largc sheet. of 
blotting paper, and the sensitiser applied. The sensi- 
tiser is made by taking 12 gr. of good quality gelatine 
(Nelson's), and swelling it in cold water for a few hours ; 


then add 2 oz. water, and melt Add to this, while 
still warm— 


Tartaric acid eere REESE Ee EN 16 gr. 
Silver mitrale ieee ada aaa I8 gr. 
Grcen ferric ammonio citrate 80 gr. 


When all is dissolved and well mixed, the solution 
should be filtered, taking care not to exposc it to too 
bright a light. The paper is then coated with the 
solution by means of the Blanchard brush, spreading 
it in steady broad streaks first the long way of the 
paper and then across, until a level coating has been 
given. Hang up the paper to dry in the dark. When 
dry, it is printed under the negative in precisely the 
same manner as p. о. p., in bright light, and the printing 
carried to the same degree. AH that is now necessary 
is to wash the print for five minutes, and immerse in 
a wcak solution of hypo (2 oz. to thc pint), until the 
print assumes a rich brown colour. It is then washed 
and dried in the usual way. The process is simplicity 
itscK, and prints of the greatest beauty can be obtained 
with it according to the choice of paper and negative 
employed. As will be seen from the foregoing, by 
sizing the paper and using a trace of gelatine with the 
sensitiser, the image is kept well on the surface, and a 
good deal of richness is obtained for the shadows. 

An alternative method that is simpler still, in which 
gelatine is not employed, is to make up the following 
two solutions :— 


r1.—Green ferric ammonio citrate ........ 2 OZ. 
CHICO экеге d boda thai es l oz. 
НОГА obe 3 теі как ea e 5 07. 
2.—Silver nitrate _.................... 1 oz 
Hot WALE хуу оао аара 2 02. 


Mix Nos. 1 and 2 together, and make up to 10 oz. with 
water. The solution is then applied direct to the paper, 
which may or may not have received an extra sizing 
as suggested above, although it is “ccasionally advisable 
to give the second coating with the sensitiser to secure 
richer results. When dry, the paper is printed as for 
р. о. p., but with this formula it is not necessary to 
carry the printing quite so far as with the previous 
formula This will readily be understood when a 
trial has been given to the process, as it will be found 
that in the after washing and fixing the print intensifies 
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somewhat in tone. After printing, it is washed for 
five minutes, and then fixed for five minutes in a plain 
hypo bath, 5 oz. to the pint; then finally washed and 
dried. During the fixing process the final colour is 
gradually obtained, and a rich sepia is frequently 
secured when a suitable negative with good contrast 
has been employed. 

If desirable, with all these processes a further toning 
can be given with the ord.nary gold and ammonium 
sulphocyanide bath. 

Yet another formula that has advantages of its own 
can be suggested for the production of these simply 
made sepia prints. In this case a solution can be 
made up which will keep for a considerable period, and 
can be applied to any desired piece of paper as required. 
The formula is as follows :— 


Silver nitrate 
Water 


Add to this solution strong ammonia drop by drop to 
just redissolve the white precipitate. Then add dilute 
sulphuric acid until the odour of ammonia almost 
entirely disappears. To the solution now add 8o gr. 
of the green ferric ammonio citrate which has been 
dissolved in 13 oz. of water. This solution should be 
kept in the dark in a stoppered bottle, and is applied 
in the same manner as the so:utions given above. Тһе 
sensitised paper is printed as p. o. p., and the prints 
should be fixed in 2 oz. hypo in 20 oz. water. 
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THE АСТІМОМЕТЕК IN ALPINE WORK. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. М. 


SIR, —I notice that Mr. Louis J. Steele, in his lecture at the 
Camera Club, condemns the use of an actinometer at high alti- 
tudes as being absolutely misleading. Не gives as his reason 
the well-known fact of the non-actinic reflecting power of the 
blue-black sky so frequently seen when at an altitude. 

I must deny both the correctness of his conclusion and of his 
logical reasoning. 

I have on three visits photographed amongst Alpine snow- 
fields up to 9,000 feet, and have found that the actinometegr 
gives just as accurate a reading of the power of the light as it 
does at a lower altitude. When the sky is blue-black and of 
enormously less actinic value than the direct sunlight, the actino- 
meter, held to test the sky light only, gives the exact value of 
the sky illumination. Another test of the direct sunlight gives 
the value of the sun illumination. The photographer then 
decides whether he has to expose for shadow detail, and if so 
he takes the sky test for his guide. But if it is almost entirely 
a sunlit subject, and it is safe to let the small amount of shadow 
detail remain under-exposed, then the sun test is the basis of 
calculation. 

This point is emphasised in the instruction booklet of all 
actinometers (meters) issued under my name, as follows :— 


* ACTINOMETER TEST. 

“Тһе light which falls upon the worst-lighted part of 
the subject in which detail is required in the negative is 
that to be tested. Where full detail is wanted in shadows 
in outdoor work the direct sunlight should not be tested, 
but the meter should point to the sky in a direction at 
right angles to the sun’s rays, which should not fall upon the 
paper." 

But Mr. Steele seems to assume that no notice will be taken 
of this elementary principle when photographing in the high 
Alps with the aid of an actinormgeter,— Yours truly, 

Hereford. ALFRED WATKINS. 

4 


The Сатега Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, December 13, Mr. J. К.Н. Weaver will give a lecture 
on “ Architectural Photography." 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CELLULOID LACQUER FOR CAMERA BRAss-WORK.—4An excel- 
lent varnish, or la quer, for the brass-work of a camera, enlarger, 
or other photographic apparatus can be made up to the following 
simple formula :—Celluloid 20 gr., acetone r oz., amyl alcohol 
I oz. The great advantage of this celluloid varnish is that it can 
be used “ cold." The quantities given above would be sufficient 
for a considerable amount of work, as the coating only needs to 
be applied thinly; for the average amateur's requirements, 
half or even a quarter of the amount should prove ample. 
It may be added that this lacquer can be stored indefinitely. in 
a well stoppered bottle.—F. H. B. S. 


FRILLING ; BLISTERS; HARDENING BATHS FOR NEGATIVES.— 
Although it is now comparatively seldom that we meet with 
blisters or frilling plates, yet now and again this trouble crops 
up 1n connection with variations in temperature in solutions and 
water.  Practically we need only concern ourselves with three 
baths, viz., common alum, chrome alum, and formalin. This 
gives their order of merit, i.e. formalin being the most effective 
hardener. Alum Bath: Water 20 oz. alum (common, i.e. 
potash) 1 oz., citric acid } oz. An alumed plate when dry is 
less hygroscopic, and so less likely if unvarnished to be silver 
stained by printing paper in contact with it. Too strong a 
bath may induce leathery film, а kind of mottled appearance 
which is ineradicable. But fer contra an alumed plate requires 
longer washing and is less sympathetic as regards such after 
treatment as intensification or reduction. It is claimed that 
if the plate is alumed after developing and before fixing it will 
not show pyro stain. If this be done, fixing takes longer, and 
if the plate be not thoroughly washed between the alum and 
plain hypo fixing bath a deposit of sulphur will take place in 
the fixing bath and engender further trouble. The Chrome 
Alum Bath is preferable to the common alum process. For 
this bath from 5 to ro gr. of chrome alum are dissolved іп 
cold water. This is strong enough to harden a plate in ten 
minutes. Although the bath is coloured, it imparts no colour 
stain to the plate, but, on the contrary, tends to clear away 
stain. The Formalin Bath offers several advantages. One 
part commercial formalin in 20 parts water (i.e. one ounce 
per pint) is a strength to be recommended. The plate should 
be in this for ro to 15 minutes. Longer than this makes no 
difference. The plate can then be removed, rinsed a few seconds, 
surface dried, and then dried by artificial heat without fear of 
the gelatine melting. Formalin being a solution of a volatile 
gas requires very little in the way of washing. F. С. 

+ * + Ф Ф 

TRANSPARENCIES AND LANTERN SLIDES BY THE FERRO- 
PRUSSIATE PRocEss.—Further to the article appearing in last 
week's “ A. P." on the ferro-prussiate process (cyanotype), the 
following method of making transparencies and lantern slides 
may prove useful Іп this case the blue colour obtained is 
sometimes an advantage, particularly for moonlight and other 
night scenes. It also affords a method of utilising old or fogged 
dry plates and lantern plates, which might otherwise be thrown 
away. The silver is removed from the film in an ordinary fixing 
bath, or if an image has been developed, by using strong reducer 
so as to leave the glass coated with plain gelatine. (If neces- 
sary, plain glasses can be specially prepared by coating with a 
solution of gelatine.) After fixing, or reducing, the plate should 
be thoroughly washed. Sensitise іп (A) Green ammonio-citrate 
of iron 15 drm., distilled water 8 oz. (B) Potassium ferri- 
cyanide Io drm., distilled water 8 oz. Mix these solutions 
and filter. Sensitise by soaking in the mixture for five minut: 5; 
dry in dark, dustless place; expose under a negative, giving 
twice the time needed for a p. o. p. print. Develop simply by 
washing in water. Sensitiser should be freshly made. Plates 
will keep for some time if thoroughly dried and well packed 
face to face. ; : 
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WITH the 
cold, wet 
outdoor 
season 
setting in, 
a photo- 
gra p her's 
т thoughts 
naturally 
revert to 
some way 
in which he 
may use his 
s u perfluous 
energy in company with his camera by his 
own fireside, and he will find a totally new 
field opened to him, of which he never dreamt, 
if he follows this article carefully and uses 
patience in practising what is here preached. 

To some it may come as a fairy tale that successful portraits, 
figure studies, and small groups may be taken by the light of 
the ordinary single incandescent gas burner. 

'Those living in the country where gas is unobtainable need 
not be disheartened. I have taken portraits by the light of 
one candle ; the exposure ran out at two minutes. By the use of 
several candles I should think that the exposure could be con- 
siderably reduced, and exceptionally fine modelling would occur 
if the candles were placed to their best advantage. Time alone 
prevented me from following up this most interesting branch 
of our art. 

There are numerous advantages peculiar to this method of 
illumination by incandescent gas which outweigh the one 
advantage of daylight, quickness of exposure. Foremost amongst 
these is the ease of control; secondly, one may place the sitter 
in any position with regard to the light that may be desired ; 
conversely the light may be moved with the utmost ease by 
means of rubber piping and a spare burner; it is as easy to 
obtain foot lighting as direct top lighting, forty-five degrees as 
Rembrandt, etc. ; 
no curtains to 
move, no dodging 
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SITTER conflicting lights ; 
өз exposure is fairly 
constant, whereas 


with davlight it is 
constantlv fluctua- 
ting; one can at 
any time оп any 
evening make por- 
traits. The usual 
quotation, “ Oh, 
all right, old chap ; 
wava mosa тағылтоқ COME round Sun- 
day morning, and 
I shall be delighted 
to take you,” will 
not be heard so 
much in the land, 
and our Sundays 
will once morc be 
for our own use. 
The studio con- 
sists of your own sitting room, the illuminant one іпсап- 
descent gas burner (the exposure by electric light, unless 
half-watt or similay types of lamps are used, becomes very 
prolonged, owing to the non-actinic light of the ordinary 
incandescent wire), a diffusci, a sitter, and some fixed ideas 
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of how you want to photograph your model, and what scheme 
of lighting you are going to usc. 

In the accompanying photograph is shown one method of 
lighting much patronised by myself; the diffuser is here «сеп 
between the light and the sitter. 

Of course, with candles as the illuminant it is unneces- 
sary to use а diffuser, but with incandescent gas it is an abso- 
lutely essential part of the home studio outfit. In practice we 
tound oiled ground glass had the best effect, whilst not prolong- 
ing the exposure considerably. It was, however, very clumsy 
and after various experiments engineers’ tracing cloth (simi- 
lar to that used іп an engineers or architect's office) 
was found to be quite suitable, and was much more handy in 
use, as it could be pinned to the shade of the gas burner, folded 
and manipulated with great ease. А yard of the ordinary 
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standard tracing cloth 33 in. wide will suffice, and can be used 
over and over again. 

A hint here I would give ; it is one of the stage tricks found 
out whilst carrying out some lighting experiments in artificial- 
light work. If the diffuser is arranged so that it just shades 
the face of the sitter, but its action as a diffuser fails just where 
the line of collar in а man, or the neck merges in the bodice 
in the case of a ladv, the dress, which generally requires more 
exposure than the face, gets illuminated by the direct rays from 
the incandescent burner, but the face is illuminated via diffuser. 
With ladies and gentlemen in dark dresses this is a most valuable 
tip; the same principle can also be applied for obtaining light 
or high-kev backgrounds. 

The arrangement of the illuminant is of the utmost import- 
ance, as it must be remembered that the strength of light varies 
as the square of the distance trom the source; therefore, if we 
have a sitter two feet from the burner, with a diffuser between 
light and sitter, we will suppose the exposurc is thirty seconds ; 
if now the sitter is moved one foot further away from thc light, 
making his distance three feet, the exposure required to give 
the same negative as the previous exposure would be seventy 
seconds. We thus see how important it is to have the sitter 
as near the light as possible compatible with good modelling and 
the lighting effect desired. | 

The background should be absolutely тізіп, and should be 
ofalight tone ; if a dark background is used such unfathomable 
blackness will ensue. 

The lens most suitable for this class of work is one of the 
Verito, Smith, or Port-land soft-focus type. A single landscape 
of the old type working at full-glass aperture gives an identical 
effect ; the single landscape lenses of Ross, Grubb, Dallmeyer, 
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etc., work at an aperture when thus opened out of F/4 to F/6.5. 
The Petzval, working at F/4, off the enlarging lantern, 1s a 
suitable tool if of long enough focus. Any large anastigmat 
working at F/3 or F/4, which at this aperture does not give 
critical detinition, will do admirably. 

The objection to critical definition is that the lines of de- 
marcation between b'ack shadow and the high lights of the 
picture are abso.utely hard and cutting; and as the negatives 
are natura!ly on the hard side, anything that can be done to 
alleviate this defect should be used. 

As long a focus lens as possible is imperative ; gencrally large 
heads will be taken, and if one uses a short-focus lens the per- 
spective becomes so violent that the sitter's nose, elbow, shoulder, 
etc., which are nearest to the camera, come out far too large and 
out of all proportion with the rest of the figure. 

The exposure question is quite an interesting matter. Work- 
ing with a tifteen-inch sing'e landscape lens, without any stops, 
the effective aperture becomes F/4.9. Now with the sitter 
four feet from the source of light, and a diffusing scrcen of 
tracing cloth between sitter and illuminant, the shortest expo- 
sure that gave a printable negative was thirteen seconds ; the 
plates used were of the non-filter type. Of course the lighting 
was so arranged that no deep shadows were cast, and the develop- 
ment was such that a very thin but quite printable negative 
was obta:ned, which gave a print of just the required quality 
and effect, with no heavy shadows or chalky high lights. 

For the group, “ The Latest Position of the Allies ” (see page 
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375), the exposure was one minute at F/6, the models being 
four feet from the illuminant (an ordinary upright incandescent 
gas burner). 

“А Greuze Girl" (see page 376) had ten seconds, F/4.5, 
three fect from the gas. Of course the diffuser was used. 

A most important point that should well be attended to is 
to have your sitter in a comfortable position, and, if possible, 
get the head supported either by hand or by leaning back 
against a chair, for the exposure is bound to be lengthy, and 
even ten seconds demands a supreme effort to keep still. 

The best plates for this work are those of the non-filter cr 
anti-screen type, in which the filter is incorporated with the 
emulsion, the reason being not far to seek. These plates are 
much more sensitive to the yellow end of the spectrum than 
are plates of the ordinary rapid type, and as the artificial light 
used predominates in these rays the non-filter plate is affected 
more by incandescent gaslight than is the non-ortho. If 
orthochromatic plates are used, of course no screen is required. 

Another point in their favour is that development can be 
carried on much further, and recourse to forcing adopted. 
These can be used without fogging the plates, which if they 
were of the ultra-rapid class would fog up badly at once. 

A soft-working developer should be used. Such ап one 
I can recommend is of the pyro-metol type; this developer 
gives a very soft negative, and here again will help to eliminate 
the trouble due to inadequate lighting which is so prevalent 
with this branch of photography. 
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Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


ANY photographers who have derived a lively conception 

of the Third London General Hospital from that vivacious 
little migazine, the “ Gazette," frequently referred to in the 
` pages of THe A. P., will welcome the exhibition of sketches and 
caricatures by members of the staff and patients that Corporal 
Ward Muir, R.A.M.C., bas helped to organise at the Camera 
Club. 

The show is both novel and topical, and the Club is to be con- 
gratulate.] on such a popular departure from the general character 
of its monthly displays. Ordinarily they have an artistic pur- 
pose, which emphasises the aspiration of the Club to raise photo- 
graphy out of the mechanical rut; but this time, any such 
intention is obscured by the mirth that has been culled from the 
wards, and the touches of character that give piquancy to the 
arduous and devoted work of which glimpses appear in the 
draw.ngs. 

The serious side, however, is kept in the background. We 
knew that the institution was a cheerful place, from the jokes, 
stories, апа humorous sketches with which the '' Gazette ” 
expresses the happy comradeship of the staff and the light- 
hearteiness of the wounded Tommy. We knew also from the 
same source that several accomplished artists are among the 
workers, contentedly helping in the modest capacity of orderlies. 
Still, it comes as a surprise that a military hospital can be quite 
so gay, and such a prolific source of clever and spirited pictorial 
output as this collection indicates. 

The artistic side at least calls for a passing notice, lest it be 
overlooked altogether amid the laughter evoked by the comic 
incidents portrayed. Such deft application of pen-aud-ink 
ani other black-and-white methods to the seizing of momentary 
expressions, and the quick certainty of observation that the 
sketches imply, deserve a special mark of appreciation. 

Lance-Corporal Dowd, whose name is well known as a black- 
and-white artist of high repute (who has been a patient in the 
hospital and is now an orderly, and has thus gained impressions 
from two points of view), is very intriguing, particularly in the 
animated presentation of his favourite model, Donovan. This 
is a wounded soldier to whose bedside in one picture comes an 
etfusive lady with eggs. “ Have you lost your feet ? ” she asks. 
“ No, lady." ‘Oh! I'm sorry, I’m only giving these eggs to 
those who have!" 

Lieut. de 1а Bere, a former orderly, who is now at the front, 
is also a skilful contributor with a vein of satirical humour, 
which comes out in the portraval of a comfortable army chaplain 
administering the consolations cf the Church to a patient, and 
remarking, “ You'll soon be back in the trenches. What!” 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


Sergeant Noel Irving, an art master who has become an 
orderly, and is elso secretary to the exhitition, proves his high 
ability in such a drawing as that 044 Sam from Sunny Sydnev ” 
іп а typical British downpour. His disgusted expression 
accords with his exclamation, “ And this is the country we are 
shedding our lite's blood in defending !”’ 

Futurist art is represented by Private C. R. W. Nevinson, 
a former orderly who has been painting at the Front, and what- 
ever тлу be thought of his geometrical treatment, the visitor 
who selects the right point of view is certain to recognise force 
and effect in his manner of representing '' Night Arrival of the 
Wounded,” with the glare of light intensifying the surrounding 
darkness and illuminating the Red Cross ambulances and 
stretcher bearers, and in '' The Slackers," which shows men 
resting after hauling heavy bales. 

There are drawings by patients, rather astonishing in their 
vivid realisation of the comic aspect of situations which to others 
seem tragic, and these examples are a notable object-lesson in 
the indomitable cheeriness of our men. 

But the patients themselves are able to find something 
farcical in every incident, and this explains the grotesque sketch 
by Private H. M. Helmsley (who was himself under treatment 
in the shell-shock ward), of the effect of lightning on a fellow 
sufferer. Such pictures present a problem in human psychology. 
The same exhibitor's ''* What, you don’t know me! ” shows that 
amusement is even to be got out of the appearance of a man 
whose face, except one eye, is absolutely swathed in bandages, 
when he meets a friend. 

Lieut. P. Bishop, another patient, makes fun of the operating 
theatre in “ As a Lamb to the Slaughtei," The “ Proposed 
Exercises " for cripples, with one-legged men marching and 
other fanciful impossibilities, is a further instance of the detach- 
ment with which custom enables the human wreckage of warfare 
to be contemplated. 

That this attitude does not exclude humour is, however, by 
no means to be taken as a sign of scant sympathy. It is alla 
part of the spirit of fortitude that overcomes physical disaLilities 
and pain and is a pervading and wholesome influence in the 
hospital. 

The artists among the workers and patients who help to main- 
tain this spirit are doing a service that calls for both courage 
and feeling, and it is from this point of view that the significance 
of their work should be judged. Тһе exhibition is free to the 
public until December 31, and it is hoped that visitors will 
not overlook the collecting box for the Hospital Comforts 
Fund. 
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THE LATEST POSITION OF THE ALLIES. 
Ву 


HERBERT FELTON. 


See article on 
page 373. 
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A GREUZE GIRL. 


By HERBERT FELTON. 
See article on page 373. 
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THE VILLAGE SHOP. Ру В. Рғвккімче. 
This picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography, and was also awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD. 
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The original, a Seltona 


print (5x 39), was awarded 


Hon. 


Mention in the 


H ‘eekly Compet ilion. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND 


Rotherham Exhibition. 


I have two exhibitions to notice this week which 
are standing monuments to the success of that 
feature of society organisation. Тһе опе at Rother- 
ham has once again proved itself a success. One 
would have liked to see a little stronger competi- 
tion in some departments of the general class. 
notably *“ still-life” and ''scientific" yet on the 
whole there was an evident all-round quality in the 
several sections. There was, I believe, an expressed 
fear in the society that the times might be reflected 
in smaller numbers of prints on the “ members’ 
boards," and, curiously, a surprise was in store, for 
the society were able to fill up all the available 
space. A neck-and-neck race took place for the 
president’s cup between Mr. H. A. Hill (the winner) 
and the secretary, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway. Mr. 
Hill’s strong teature was a portrait of an artist, and 
the secretary's an architectural subject which he 
named “А Sunlit Corner." Mr. Bertram Cox (of 
Lincoln), who has seen Rotherham work on man 
previous occasions, again judged the general exhibi- 
tion, and later sent a note on the work—of special 
value and very greatly appreciated. 


Pleasing Exhibition Episodes. 

Mr. F. A. Tinker (of Shetheld), a gentleman whose 
work is well known to readers of this journal, took 
in band (е members’ boards ” and also а“ Survey ” 
class for special award, the donor of the prize co- 
operating with him. The opening ceremony was 
well attended, and on Thursday night Mr. Samuel 
Wells, the president of the Sheffield Society, drew 
a record attendance with his lecture on * Turkey 
Yesterday and To-day,” the Mayor of Rotherham 
p On Saturday night there was another 

ig crowd to hear Mr. J. W. Puttrell, a member 
of the English Climbers’ Club, lecture on “ Moun- 
taineering in Scotland." One of the pleasant 
episodes was the bringing together of a goodly 
number of the wounded heroes located in the 
hospitals of Rotherham and district. This event 
took place on the Friday afternoon and was made 
most pleasurable by an impromptu concert, a 
lautern show without speeches, and а tobacco- 
smoke-laden atmosphere from cigarettes sufficient 
to tone down the herceness of the electric arc used 
for projection and give an unrehearsed etfect to 
certain of the subjects. The award list being local, 
I have omitted it, being content to express my un- 
feigned admiration for the general etiect of the show. 


Manchester Exhibition. 

| Next I deal with the exhibition at Manchester: 
which was briefly referred to last week. If one 
wanted a certificate of the merits of a sticking 
pur in favour of exhibitions one could surely 
nd it at the Manchester Amateur. The exhibition 
was held in the middle days of November, and 
before the closing day of the month I had a list 
before me of sixteen new candidates for election 
to tbe membership. On the exhibition, hearty 
congratulations to everybody on its unqualitied 
success. This, the fourth held under war-time 
conditions in the society's own rooms, quite sur- 
passed the former three in the excellence of its 
arrangements, the high level of the work shown, 
and the numbers who attended. If one feature 
more than another deserves special mention it is 
the display of the lantern slides ; Mr. Grey is amply 
repaid for his trouble. Mr. Shaw's organised 
series of lectures and Mr. Coulthurst's general 
handling of the exhibition aroused the admiration 
of one who has had much experience in these matters. 
Backed as these leaders should be, and ] am glad 
to add usually are, by the Manchester Amateurs, 
all willing workers in every department, the show 
was an exemplary success. 


The Pictures. 

> I have been favoured with some observations on 

the general run of the pictures on view, and find 

that eren dr photography was represented to 

the extent of thirty-three exhibits, or about one- 
uarter of the total shown. They were varied in 

character, including rural subjects with figures 


incorporated, river and quayside scenes, woodland 
vistas, and a proportion of cloud and sunshine 
effects. The majority bore evidence of a nice 
feeling for artistic quality, and many of them 
reached the high level of pictorial excellence. Bromoil 
and bromide processes were most in favour. In 
the portraits and figure studies there was a decided 
tendency in many to represent the pictorial rather 
than the individual. The variation of process was 
likewise interesting, demonstrating an inclination 
to avoid the hackneyed methods of the past. Here 
bromoil lends itself admirably to artistic portrayal, 
and Manchester memvers have a splendid coach 
if they desire to avail themselves of his kind offer 
to help. 


Kevive the Interest. 


The exhibition of members' slides in the illu- 
minated stands is a step in the right direction, and 
revived a practice that was general at Manchester 
up to three or four years ago, when the society was 
compelled to limit its exhibitions to the club 
rooms as at present. Visitors to the '* Northern "’ 
held at Manchester and Liverpool from 1904 onwards 
wil remember the illuminated stands of lantern 
slides which were PME, orig and carried out on 
the same principle. e slides recently shown 
were of a very high order of merit, and for quality 
and pictorial etfect have not been excelled in recent 
pu Yet, nevertheless, they ushered in a warn- 

6. Whilst maintaining their quality, their makers 
are gradually becoming fewer. This feature the 
Manchester council regret very much, and it is 
suggested it is up to the leading active slide makers 
to revive the interest in lantern-slide making. 
Would it not be possible to reopen the classes so 
successfully held at Manchester, and hold more 
technical instruction meetings for the encouragement 
of this branch of our art science ? 


Carbon Gaining Friends. 


It is a constant source of wonder to many photo- 
graphers that the carbon process is not employed 
far more frequently than is at present the case. 
One explanation may be that the average amateur 
picture maker simply hasn't the necessary daylight 
time to spare, aud that, consequently, he turns to 
the more convenient bromide process when the 
labours of the day are ended. At any rate, the 
excellent series of articles now appearing in this 
journal, and the clear exposition of the process 
(accompanied by ап eminently successful demon- 
stration) by Mr. W. G. Austen at the last meeting 
of the Canterbury Camera Club, should lead to a 
wider adoption of this beautiful and permanent 
method of printing amongst the Canterbury workers. 
Mr. Austen gave detailed instruction as to the class 
of negative best suited for carbon, the P.O.P. 
method of judging the time for printing, single and 
double transfers, and, in addition, showed some 
first-rate examples of finished prints on paper, opal, 
and silk, as well as the enlarged negatives, both 
glass and paper, from which the prints had been 
made. Canterbury's next fixture is their second 
annual lantern slide competition on December 17; 
entries close to-day (December 10). Every member 
should note these dates, send in as many slides as 
possible, and be present when they are screened. 


А Note on Illustrations. 


I was recently shown a very fine line drawing in 
а current newspaper, and asked why they employed 
such expensive methods of reproduction when a 
photograph of the same subject would have served 
its purpose of illustration. My inquiring friend 
was a photographer, but knew little of the allied 
processes of illustration, and naturally looked upon 
the line drawing as one of the higher planes of art 
he could never reach, really because he knew nothing 
about the subject, and did not realise that probabl 
the line sketch bad a photograph for its base t 
is therefore an admirable thing to adopt the plan 
of the Hull Photographic Society, who have included 
a demonstration on the “ Art of Engraving” in 
their syllabus of the present session. Mr. A. M. 
Somerscales last week gave that excellent subject 
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to an interested audience. He showed the methods 
of the artists in woodcuts, copperplate engravings, 
etching, and mezzotint. The lecture was illustrated 
by many lantern slides and prints, including wood 
engravings done recently at tne Hul] >споо ot Art. 


Compliments for Bradford. 


The work of the Bradford Photographic Society 
1s attaining more than a purely local interest, and 
I am not surprised it should. They gained much 
bv the exhibition they put in the Bradford Art 
Gallery during the past summer months, and havin 
gained some notoriety it is fitting others shoul 
share the pleasure of their work. Recently I 
reported an excellent collection had been sent to 
the Carditf Society and subsequently is to go to 
certain other societies, including Keighley. am 
told at Keighley the prints wil! probably be given 
a public display in the reference room of the free 
library, aud that Mr. Alex. Keighley will open the 
show there. 


The Wasp. 


I am afraid I could not entirely agree with the 
certificate of good character Mr. F. Martin Duncan 
gave to wasps when he lectured on “ The Lore of 
the Bee" to the Richmond Camera Club. Mr. 
Duncan said the wasp was a more peaceful individual 
than is generally supposed, and yet 1 saw one leave 
his nest and deliberately tly straight at myselt 
standing some yards away! Гһе evil rascal meant 
to do it, and he did it. Mr. Duncan's sucject was 
illustrated by a set of excellent slides, and during 
the evening many curious and instructive tacts 
were touched upon which thoroughly interested his 
audience. Incidentally, he reminded the members 
of the very wide held which subjects of this descrip- 
tion provided for those who were camera workers. 


In the Land of Kismet. 


In these days of restricted travel it was refreshing 
to again be present at the Hampshire House Photo- 
grap.iic Society and spend a couple of hours review- 
ing the scenes of a pleasure trip to ** Morocco and 
the Canary Islands.” Мг. T. A. Anderson was the 
cicerone, and a delightful evening was spent. It 
would require a lot of space to describe the manners, 
customs, and other interesting features. Like 
many other towns of the Mohammedan peoples, 
Morocco has streets that are often devoted to parti- 
cular avocations and shops of the same kind. For 
instance, one came across the street of Breadsellers, 
who, for some cryptic reason, are all divorced 
women. Divorce is sweetly simple, and the process 
is quite uncomplicated by any supposititious rights 
of the female interested in the suit; a frequent 
ground for it is childlessness. We do not know 
what modern up-to-date females or Malthusians 
would say to tbis, but there it is. 


Preston Exhibition. 


A good deal of interest was centred in the excellent 
exhibition of the Preston Camera Club held in 
Lancaster Road. As may be expected, the restric- 
tions had told on the supply, but I am glad to 
relate tue quality does not appear to have sutiered 
very much. Mr. W. Cowperthwaite shows one or 
two of his charming architectural studies, his “ Rie- 
vaulx," with its almost black foreground, revealing 
in striking contrast the almost ghost-like edifice 
in the distance, appealing most to the casual eye 
if it would not е nr satisfy the expert. Mr. 
W. Dresser's careful and picturesque methods are 
admirably displayed in *''Samlesbury Church,” 
" Harvest Time," and “А Moorland Farm." Mr, 
A. Kinder's “ Wingates” is a beautiful example 
of sunlight and shadow. Mr. S. J. Pharo has two 
characteristic bits of work “ The Swans,” and а 
view of the Harris Free Library, which gives it a 
dignity not to be found in most photographs. Mr. 
К. Sedgwick's “ Red Scar" and “А Woodland 
Pool" are noteworthy; Mr. К. Dixon shows an 
excellent picture of the Long Gallery, Astley Нап; 
and clever and interesting work by Messrs. T. 
Barton, J. Stuart, and R. Buck complete a creditable 
exhibition. 


Royal Photographie Society.—At the house of the Society, 
on Tuesday, December 11, the 


Twentieth Traill Taylor Memorial lecture will be delivered 


35, Russell Square, W.C., 


by Mr. 
the lecture will 
Photography.” 
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А POSTCARD PRINTING FRAME. 


O print a number of postcards from 

a negative so that each card is 
exactly similar to the others апа with а 
narrow white border is rather tricky 
and very tedious work, unless done in 
one of the specially made frames, which 
are somewhat expensive if only an 
dozen cards 


occasional three or four 
are to be printed. 
The following frame will be found all 


Fig. 1. 


that could be desired, and can be very 
cheaply made from materials already at 
hand. First make a frame of wood half 
an inch thick, the outside measurements 
to be 8} inches by 5 inches, and the 
inside the exact size of a postcard, viz., 
54 by 33; do not forget to cut two small 
semicircular pieces from the shorter 
sides to enable the cards to be readily 


FROM т“ 


KEMMVED 


7 SPRINGS — 


Fig. 2. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


taken out of the frame when printing 
(A, fig. 1). After thoroughly smoothing 
all surfaces, the back can be made of 
1 inch wood to fit rather loosely into 
the frame; the underside should be 
covered with felt or similar material to 
give an even pressure. If it is intended 
to use only bromide or gaslight cards, it 
will be advantageous to make the back 
in one piece; but if printing-out cards 
are used it would be better to make the 
usual hinged back, or the back of an 
ordinary postcard-size printing frame 
could be used. Next fasten on one or 
two springs and staples to hold the back 
in position (B, fig. 1). (Only one spring 
is shown, ac the frame was intended for 
gaslight cards only). Take an old whole- 
plate-size printing frame, and shift the 
springs and fasteners to a position 
nearer the ends of the framc, so that 
they will be 64 inches apart (fig. 2). 
Out of a whole-plate piece of strawboard 
cut an opening the size of the negative 
to be printed. 


To use the frame proceed as follows : 
Place a piece of plain glass in the whole- 
plate frame, on which put the straw- 
board with the negative, film side up, 
in the space cut out; adjust the mask, 
which must be of ample size and with an 
opening cut to the required shape ; then 
put the small frame over the mask and 
negative until the desired margin is 
obtained. (This frame, being smaller 
than whole-plate, can be moved about 
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over the negative until any required 
part can be printed.) Тһе springs of 
the larger frame are then fastened. 
Fig. 3 will make this clear. The nega- 
tive and mask will then be held quite 
securely. 

The cards can now be placed in the 
small frame and printed in the usual 
manner, all exactly alike, and without 
the slightest fear of negative or mask 
shifting when inserting a fresh card. 

A. A. B. 
——>0<©— 

A VIEWING SCREEN. 
SHOULD like to bring to the notice 
of rcaders who are interested in lan- 

tern-slide making a simple little piecc 
of apparatus which I have called a 
“viewing screen.” 

In the first place you require a piece 
of ground glass about five inches square. 
If this is fairly thick, so much the better 
(the piece I use is about one-cighth of an 
inch); the reason for this I will explain 
later. 

Secondly, take a piece of cardboard 
exactly the same size as the ground glass, 
and about the same thickness as a lantern 
plate, or very slightly thicker. In the 
centre of this cardboard cut an opening 
fully 3} by 3} in. so that it will take the 
lantern slide comfortably. Now glue the 
cardboard firmly to the ground side of 
the glass, and you have an effective 
screen through which you can judge the 
quality and density of your lantern slides. 
The outer edges may be finished with 
passe-partout binding. 

Further, I find the screen very useful 
indeed when 1 am polishing cover glasses 
for slides, and this is where the thicker 
ground glass is preferable to the thin. 
Cover glasses, as a rule. are very thin, and 
have very sharp edges, and if not care- 
fully handled vou are apt to break the 
glass or cut your fingers. 


If placed in the screen, there is no fear 
of either, and you can polish them quickly 
and effecti vely. W. H. H. 


Fig. 3. 


Patchy Gaslight Prints.—A reader of THE A. P. who has 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining prints on gas- 
light postcards free from patchy markings and spots, writes to 
tell us how he has overcome the trouble, in the hope that the 
information may prove of value to other rcaders. 


In his opinion 
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the real cause of the trouble is that the cards do not get thor- 
oughly saturated before completion of the necessarily rapid 
development, and he 
plain water for a few minutes 
prints free from markings were obtained. 


found that when they were soaked in 
before being developed excellent 
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LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING FOR 


E have recently de- 
voted attention to 
the making of en- 
largements, and now 
propose to give 
some space to lan- 
tern-slide work, for 
it is not only work 
for the winter even- 
ings, but the slides 
themselves form the 
material for arrang- 
ing many a plea- 
sant little interlude. 
These slides need not be merely of 
subjects photographed in the ordinary 
way by one's own camcra; they may 
include as well copies of hümorous 
drawings from papers and magazines, 
copies of sketches made by one's 
friends, and many other similar things 
possessing personal as well as general 
interest. Such copied slides are easily 
made, as we shall see later on. 

The arrangements we have been 
describing the last two weeks for 
comfortable working in the dark- 
room will need no important modi- 
fication for lantern-slide making, espe- 
cially if some white light, such as an 
electric bulb, or an incandescent gas 
burner with bye-pass, is at hand near 
the table on which the plates are 
kept and changed. Тһе simplest 
method of slide making of course is 
that by contact, simply printing the 
slide, in fact, in a printing frame, 
just as one prints a bromide or gas- 
light print. And both types of lantern 
plate may be obtained, the slow 
chloride ог gaslight type, which 
may be used exactly as gaslight 
papers are used, in a room artificially 
lighted but without any yellow dark- 
room lamp, and the more rapid 
bromo-chloride, which require a yellow 
light much the same as that used for 
bromide papers. For such work we 
use the Boots Safelight Filter, Series 
B, which gives an ample volume of 
light with absolute safety. We our- 
selves prefer to work the gaslight 
type of lantern plate under the 
same conditions, and when one has 
a reasonably comfortable room for 


use as a dark-room this method has 
advantages. The light obtained by 
such a safelight filter enables one to 
see very distinctly what one is doing, 
and, which is of great importance in 
slide work, to stop development at 
exactly the right moment. At the 
same time it lessens or completely 
removes any risk of slight fogging 
by light action when using the gas- 
light plates. 

After slides have been successfully 
made by contact one may pass on 
to the methods of work with the 
copying camera, or the enlarging 
lantern, but first of all it is well to 
master the contact method. Let us 
explain the term “ contact" for the 
benefit of those to whom it is new. 
“ Contact ’’ is used to describe prints 
of various kinds which are made by 
putting the sensitive material into 
contact with the negative, and ex- 
posing it to the light when in that 
position. Thus a “contact print ” 
means a print made in the printing 
frame, so differentiating it from a 
print (which might be of exactly the 
same size) made by projection in the 
enlarging lantern. А contact trans- 
parency is one made with the dry 
plate placed film to film against the 
negative. А contact lantern slide is 
made by placing the lantern plate in 
contact with the negative. 

As the size of the lantern slide— 
and of course the lantern plate also—- 
is 3} by 3} іп, and as а part of 
this is lost by the masking and bind- 
ing, leaving only an area of about 
2} in. square available for the actual 
picture, it will be clear that one can 
only use a part of most negatives, 
unless working quite small plates. 
Thus the man with the 34 by 
24 in. camera can get most of his 
picture on to his slide by contact, 
but the quarter-plate or 5 by 4 man 
can only use a “bit” out of his 
negative. А good deal of what we 
recently said on picture making by 
enlarging will therefore apply almost 
equally here. But we must point out 


.that there is no need whatever to 


choose bits of the negative which 


BEGINNERS. 


shall be, say, 21 in. the longer way. 
The picture part of the slide need not 
be full size, and Ға bit is chosen 
which is only 1} by 1 in. it will 
be found quite satisfactory. The 
image on the screen will be smaller, 
but for little shows at home this is 
no drawback. Ifa five-foot picture is 
arranged for from the full-sized slide, 
the picture from such a “Ыы” will 
be nearly three feet the long way on, 
and this is by no means an insignificant 
size in an ordinary room. 

The requirements are very simple. 
А box or two of plates, the printing 
frame, and dishes, measures and 
chemicals as required for ordinary 
work comprise the necessaries for a 
commencement. The printing frame, 
however, should be a deep one, if 
possible of box pattern, and larger 
than the negatives to be used. Thus 
for 5 by 4 and half-plate negatives 
we should want a whole-plate frame, 
and for quarter-plate negatives a 
half-plate or 7 by 5 frame. These 
box-pattern frames may often be 
picked up second-hand. They were 
formerly used extensively, and many 
old lots have reached second-hand 
dealers as businesses have been closed 
down. If the plate-glass front is in 
the least scratched, a new piece 
must be got. The plate glass is 
intended to support the negative. 
and the frame will give a good deal 
of pressure which helps to ensure 
good contact between plat» ала 
negative. Of course the object of 
the frame bcing larger is to enable 
a “bit” quite at the edge of the 
negative to be printed and yet to 
be kept central on the lantern plate. 
In such a case the rest of the lantern 
plate would need to be supported bv 
means of another negative, or part 
of a negative, of the same thickness 
as the negative actually in use. Ог, 
of cours?, a piece of cardboard might 
be used. Without such a support 
as this the lantern plate might snap 
in two along the line of the negative 
edge. Not only does this piece of 
card or bit of a negative support the 
projecting portion of the lantern 
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plate, but it also protects it from 
light. A piece of clean glass must 
"ot be used. The great glare of 
light would be sufficient to cause a 
fogging which would spread some 
distance into the actual picture. 

Now as to the negative. The soft 
delicate negatives suitable for gas- 
light paper, and which will give good 
enlargements, will make good slides 
on the gaslight type of plates. We 
went into this very carefully a few 
weeks ago, and readers may look up 
the article and the illustrations which 
accompanied it. If the negative 15 
a little stronger, then the bromo- 
chloride or ordinary lantern plate 
may be used, and will prevent harsh 
results. 

We think in all cases the formula 
on the plate box will be the most 
satisfactory. The maker tests his 
plates with various formule very 
thoroughly, and his final choice may 
be depended on to give as good 
results as anything. At the same 
time if the worker wishes to avoid 
making up developers he тау use 
such prepared developers as Certinal, 
Rytol, Azol, and others, with con- 
fidence that they will give good grey 
= or black tones. The obtaining of 
colours by development or toning 
methods is better left until one has 
mastered the art of making a good 
slide in a pure black. 

The exposure must be ascertained 
as when printing, that is, by making 
a series of trials across the plate. 
Distance from the light, and the 
method of making this series of tests 
is the same as in printing. 1% is 
perhaps advisable to dust the film 
surface of the negative before laying 
down the lantern plate; but if the 
plate is tapped edgewise on the bench 
any particles of dust on its surface 
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will be dislodged. This is better 
than dusting the film surface, which 
is very delicate to friction. 

Development of a slide is more 
difficult than development of either 
negative or print. In the case of a 
negative properly exposed, a few 
seconds more development, or even 
half a minute, will make little differ- 
ence to the final result. In the case 
of a bromide print the exposure being 
properly adjusted, the print will not 
get darker even if left in the developer 
for some little time. But the lantern 
slide made on the ordinary type of 
plate is very liable to show clogged 
shadows if developed too long, and 
it always appears to gather strength 
very rapidly during the latter part 
of development. Consequently some 
practice is needed to develop to the 
right point. But at first much may 
be done by working by time. "Thus, 
suppose the trial plate is developed 
for exactly two minutes, and on 
fixation the strip which had an 
exposure of thirty seconds appears 
right, we have the power to repeat 
the conditions exactly, giving once 
more the thirty seconds’ exposure, 
and developing for the same time of 
two minutes. Naturally a developer 
of identical strength must be used, 
and freshly mixed, so no guesswork 
must be permitted. 

Having made a slide, and fixed 
it, and washed out the hypo, we may 
look at it to see if it possesses the 
requisite qualities. Perhaps it had 
better be dry before we study it care- 
fully. The best way to look at a 
slide is in some form of retouching 
desk. This cuts off all stray light 
coming towards the еуез, and only 
that reaches them which passes through 
the slide itself. This light should be 
reflected from a sheet of white paper ; 
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either blotting paper or cartridge 
paper is as good as anything. Now 
the character of the slide should be, 
speaking from a technical point of 
view, that the highest lights should 
be absolutely clear glass, just a tiny 
touch here and there. Тһе shadows 
should be rich and transparent, full 
of gradation, not heavy, black and 
solid, and again not a great area of 
deepest shadow. There should be a 
very full range of half-tones, but 
if the negative is right, and the 
high lights and deep shadows are 
right, the half-tones will usually be 
SO. 

It is difficult to give an idea as to 
how dense the shadows ought to be, 
but the slide as a whole should look 
much as one would like a good print 
to look. Of course, one may wish 
to have a soft slide, no strong shadows 
and no clear high lights; or a delicate 
high-key effect; so that it must be 
understood we are referring to the 
standard slide as a matter of technical 
excellence only. Such quality is re- 
quired for many trade and com- 
mercial subjects, and for a good deal 
of record work. But if the novice 
can make a slide which has this full 
range of gradation from any of his 
negatives he will find that it is not 
difficult, by varying the exposure 
and development, to get softer con- 
trasts when he requires them for 
pictorial effects. 

If possible a few experiments should 
be made, and these tried in the lan- 
tern. It will then be readily seen 
which give the best effects. And if 
one or two of these trials are a little 
hard and black and white, it may be 
remembered that they аге often 
popular. Іп fact, at lantern shows 
such slides usually receive all the 
applause ! 
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THE CHOICE ОЕ A SURFACE AND GRADE OF BROMIDE PAPER. 


Special to “Тһе А. P. 8 Р. N.” 


ROMIDE paper is made in a very large variety of surfaces 

and grades, and many photographers do not fully realise 
that this is not done simply for the purpose of pleasing the 
ultra-fastidious worker, but because each surface and cach 
grade has a definite use in the production of prints of many 
ditferent subjects for many diftcrent purposes, and also tc 
suit various types of negative. When choosing a grade of 
bromide paper for a certain negative the worker will do well 
to base his choice upon certain conditions, and of these primarily 
there are the requirements, as manifested by the subject and 
the character of the resulting print, and, further, type of nega- 
tive from which the print or enlargement is to be made, and 
the size and position that the finished print is to occupy with 
regard to the surface of the paper. We should find that if we 
made one print or enlargement of first-class quality from a 
technically good and sharp negative upon glossy bromide, and 
another upon the grade known as extra rough, we should have 
prints widely dittering in character. The first would be full 
of detail, even when examined closely, while the second would 
have little or none of the more minute detail of the negative; 
and if we took a print on the velvet grade or semi-matte, we 
should find that as regards this it would come between the 
two preceding examples. From this it will be readily seen 
that if, sav, a print is wanted for a. special purpose, say repro- 
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duction in half-tone, in which much of the finer detail is neces- 
sarily lost, then we must make our print upon glossy paper, in 
order to unduly obviate this. For general pictorial work, 
exhibition-wall decoration, etc., where the print is not viewed 
from a near distance, the question of detail is not of such im- 
portance, but this, again, will be found to depend very largely 
upon the subject. If a broad pictorial cftect is required, the 
rough-surfaced paper is an undoubted help in breaking up what 
would otherwise often be uninteresting masses; while if the 
subject is one of a decorative nature, such as a flower or study 
of still-life, detail will be required, and the enlargement should 
be made upon a smooth or °“ platino-matte " grade of paper. 
Bromide paper may also be obtained in two speeds, rapid and 
slow. This will be found to give the worker a certain amount 
of control over the contrast of his print, though in a less degree 
than would be given by the use of “ vigorous ” and “ soft " 
gaslight paper. With bromide paper, either when making contact 
prints or enlargements, the same rule applies; the slower the 
emulsion the more contrasty the print, and this is even more 
the case when the developer is also diluted or restrained bv 
the addition of bromide. With regard to bromide paper coated 
on tinted bases, we can only add that unless the print is to be 
sepia toned, white is by far the preferable, while if toning is 
intended, a cream base will add to the effect very considerably. 
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INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
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interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

M. must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

à 2 pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
: MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

me name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
al - cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long r 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


London, W C.2 and marked “Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Fixing. 
I have spoiled two rolls of very good photo- 
graphs by putting them into too strong hypo 
(т oz. hypo to each 4 oz. water), hence have 
taken off the gelatine. One can just see the 
features, outlines, etc. Can anything be done ? 
L. P. (Canonbury). 


The strength of hypo fixing bath is by 
no means abnormally strong, so that if 
the gelatine has been removed, as you say. 
this is not due to the bath being too strong, 
but if used too warm the gelatine may 
have been melted and dissolved. Again, 
if the gelatine coating were all removed, 
all the image would have gone also. But 
you could see an image, though faint. This 
faintness of the picture or image may be 
due to insufficient exposure or to insuffi- 
cient development. The only thing to be 
done is to intensify the existing feeble 
image. This may improve matters to some 
extent, but it will not make up for faulty 
exposure or development. 


Marks in the High Lights, ete. 

The one thing I cannot make out is the cause 

of marks in the high lights of my bromide and 

gaslight prints, ctc. 

A. E. H. (Sparkbrook). 
These hair-like dark lines, etc., are 

familiar to all users of glossy papers of the 
above kind, and variously named friction, 
abrasion, hair lines, etc. They are pro- 
bably due to friction or pressure between 
two surfaces of paper, e.g. dragging the 
corner of one sheet across the coated 
surface of another sheet. Usually such 
marks can be easily removed by gently 
and briskly rubbing the quite dry print 
with a bit of soft rag slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit. This we have done 
with your print. You will see the result. 
Sulphide Toning. 

Can you inform me the cause of the shiny 

appearance which appears directly the print 


goes in the sulphide bath ? 
H. К. Н. N. (Highbury). 


From the small sample you send it is 
clear that the '' bronzing of the shadows," 
as this appearance is often called, is due 
first to an under-exposed negative giving 
over-intense darks in the print, which 
accordingly get over-toned or bronzed. 
A less contrasty print would show this 
effect somewhat less. 

Uranium Intensification. 
I tried to intensify a negative (which apparently 
was not free from hypo) by the uranium process, 


which has caused brown stains, ctc. 
W. M. Dodson (Newcastle). 


The remaining hypo, along with the 


ferricyanide, is the cause of the trouble, 
and, unfortunately, we know of no 
remedy. But if the negative is of value 
you might be able to get a passable posi- 
tive bv copying it through the camera, 
using a deep orange screen and pan- 
chromatic plate. 


Old Glass, Silver, etc. 
Could you inform me the best way of removing 
emulsion from glass negatives, also how to 
recover the silver? 
F. W. C. (Portadown). 
Soak the plates in warm water in which 
has been dissolved a little kitchen washing 
soda. In time you will be able to strip 
ой the films. The water must not be too 
hot or the gelatine will melt Тһе silver 
residue of а couple of dozen half-plates 
is not worth the trouble or cost ; probably 
only a few pence at most. However, if you 
still desire information as to recovery 
of silver residues repeat your query. 
Artificlal Light. 
I have a postcard film Brownie camera. Will 
you please tell me if I can take photographs 
with gaslight or electric light ? 
M. T. (Wallsend). 
‘Theoretically one may say that any 
lens and camera will take а photograph 
in any light, if the exposure be long 
enough. But in practice there are various 
limitations. For practical purposes, photo- 
graphy by gas or electric light means 
either a very powerful light or rapid plate 
and rapid lens. In your сазе the exposure 
would be inordinately long. You are 
more likely to get results with magnesium. 
See “ Magnesium Light Photography ” 
(F. J. Mortimer), post free 15. 8d., from 
our publishers. 
Stripping Film. 
I have a negative, of which, after the wash, I find 
the film to be practically detached from the 
glass, resulting in crcases on drying, etc. 
P. L. (Dudley). 
Your best plan in such a case is to 
strip the gelatine film off the glass en- 


-— tirely. , This you will probably be able 


to do by soaking the negative in tepid 
water about 65 to 70 deg., and assisting 
the film to part from its support by very 
gently brushing it under water. When 
the film is quite free it can be spread out 
(while in the water) on to another some- 
what larger piece of glass. The two are 
slowly lifted out of the water and tilted 
up and dried. А quarter-plate original 
wil expand to about 5 by 4, so had 


.of example. 
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better be put on to a half-plate size 
glass. 


Enlarging Exposure. 

Can you give me a formula for gauging схро- 

sure by using B meter? etc. 

S. G. (Hampstead). 

First you must balance your meter 
against your own standard set of condi- 
tions. Select what you regard as an 
average negative, and find by a series of 
trial strips what the correct exposure is 
(i.e. which just penetrates all but the 
highest lights) ; say 100 seconds by way 
Then expose your meter 
in place of the paper where the highest 
light comes to a standard tint, say 
350 seconds, i.e. тоо to 350, or I to 33. 
or 2 to 7, or $ to І. Suppose your next 
negative similarly tested by the meter 
takes 250 seconds. Then the enlarging 
exposure would be 4 of 25c, ог Say, 
roughly, 70 seconds. These are, of course, 
purely imaginary figures merely to 
illustrate the method. 


Enlarging Light. 
What can I use in place of methylated spirit 
(unobtainable) for spirit-vapour lamp? etc. 
E. S. A. (Bishop’s Waltham). 
We know of nothing now obtainable 
to take its place. In the absence of gas 
or electric light we can only suggest a 
duplex-wick paraffin lamp. Flashlight 
is not practicable, but perhaps you could 
manage with burning magnesium ribbon. 
See the note on enlarging by artificial light 
оп p. 357 in last week's issue. 
Exposure Meter. 
I bought an exposure meter, etc. Тһе instruc- 
tions say, “ Count the time taken to colour the 
sensitive paper to the standard tint." What 


is the “ standard tint " ? 
C. H. I. (Enfield). 


Had you told us what make of meter 
it was we could have replied more de- 
finitely. But the following applies gener- 
all. By rotating or pulling out thc 
sensitive paper you can bring a part 
(practically white) close to a small colour 
patch of a nondescript, somewhat greenish 
grey. On exposure to daylight the (at 
first white) sensitive paper changes colour 
until it fairly well matches this standard 
tint; then after more exposure it goes 
darker than this standard tint. Тһе 
standard tint itself docs not alter. 
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One ol my correspondents has been treating me to a mathe 
matical disquisition on the subject of infinity. The word is 
so often employed quite as a matter of course by users of the 
lens, whom I have even heard speak of an “infinity catch," 
that 16 is well they should know what is involved in it, and 
what it really means to get a sharp image up to infinity. Most 
of us have only the vaguest idea as to what infinity distance is, 
so my correspondent proceeds to give a graphic illustration. 
He begins with the supposition that theoretically speaking— 
nice word '' theoretically " '—ten million models of the Hotel 
Cecil might be carved from an ant's toe. Not only this, but 
each room in every one of those models might theoretically 
contain a thousand lesser ants, from each of whose more diminu- 
tive toes ten million other models of the same building might 
be carved, with one poor lonely ant in each of their rooms. 


To Proceed Further. 


Having taken a new paragraph and a new gasp for breath, 
we will get on. We'shall see what he is driving at in a moment. 
He is bringing home to us the meaning of infinity. Now let 
us suppose, says he, an endless line theoretically projected 
into space. Done! We have supposed  it—theoretically. 
Well, if the smallest of those poor lonely ants who inhabited 
one of the rooms in one of the ten million models of the building 
which had been carved—all the ten millions of them—from 
each of the toes of the thousand lesser ants who inhabited each 
of the rooms in the ten million models carved from the original 
ant's sadly mutilated toe —— But at this point I shall have 
to take another paragraph and a fresh gasp. 


Got it at Last. 


What I mean —or, rather, what he means—is that if the 
littlest of those loneliest ants were to start out on that endless 
line which is mathematically projected into space, the small 
industrious creature would have as good a chance of reaching 
the limits of infinite space as would a lightning bolt travelling 
for ever along the same course. That is what infinity means. 
and certainly, if you put it in that way, it does give one a sort 
of seasick feeling. Yet I suppose that notwithstanding the 
millions of models of the Hotel Cecil and all the countless tribe 
of little ants and lesser ants, we shall go on lightheartedly 
talking of getting a sharp image up to infinity. If we stayed 
to think about them, some of the things which even a mundane 
pursuit like photography catches hold of the skirts of, would 
make us either philosophers or lunatics. But we don't think. 


lil-assorted Pairs. 


The photographer of wedding groups is, in any circumstances, 
a man to be profoundly pitied, but the full extent of his troubles 
is not always realised by the outsider. One photographer 
who has had to perform the inevitable for newly married couples 
takes the public into his confidence. А thing which perpetually 
confounds him is that bride and bridegroom are so seldom an 
artistically assorted pair. They do not “ро” well together 
from the photographer’s point of view. Is it not the common 
experience that the handsome man marries the plain woman, 
and that the fairer the bride the more likely she is to be yoked 
with a forbidding male? What is the photographer to do? 
If he is to bring out the beauty of Desdemona, it can only be 
by subduing Othello. He can hardly hope to please both 
when they have characteristics so diverse. 


Beauty and Beast. 


This particular photographer, who has been unbosoming 
himself with regard to his troubles, tells us that he had to photo- 
graph a bridal pair of whom the bride was charming as a bride 
could be, whereas the bridegroom—well, there is no accounting 
for tastes. The photographer betrays his own prejudices 
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when"he hints that the bridegroom looked more 4 
like a Welshman than an Englishman or а 
Scotchman. It is fortunate for this photographer 
that he lives in Yorkshire, where the hills 
of Cambria cannot fall on him. I have heard the Saxon sav 
many things about the Welshman, but I have, never before 
heard him deny the Welshman his good looks. But that is 
neither here nor there. The problem {ог the photographe: 
was to bring out the good looks of the bride and cover up the 
defects of the bridegroom, and this he did by certain trickeries 
in printing, about which, perhaps, the less said the better. 
But he tells us that he named the couple “ Beauty and thc 
Beast." It is to be hoped he did not name them aloud, for 
this might have provoked the classic retort from the enraged 
bridegroom, '' Sir, how dare you call my wife a beast ? ” 


Adverbial. 


The adjectives which plate-makers apply to their speedv 
emulsions have somctimes provoked us to poke a little fun at 
them, and we have even supposed that their use of the terms 
“ Rapid," " Extra Rapid,” “ Extra Special Rapid," ‘ Very 
Extra Special Rapid," and so on, like a rolling snowball, has 
argued certain limitations of ideas as to the use of words. But. 
apparently, plate-makers are not alone in this peculiarity. 
Recently a consignment of China tea came on the Mincing 
Lane market. To speak of the blend as the “ Choicest ” was 
not good enough. It wa. in two varieties, namely, the '' Superbly 
Choicest " and the “ Extra Superbly Choicest." The distinc 
tion between the two, I understand, has some reference to the 
relative fairness of the Eastern maidens who picked it. 


Reeling. 


This is what it has come to in America, according to a very 
reliable authority. To the fond father's question as to what 
his son has learnt at school that dav, little Jonathan replies, 
" Not much, dad. We had a couple of reelers in history, a 
three-reel travelogue in geography, and a split-reel nature 
study—that's all.” 


Shells. 


The Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, for a serious 
publication, is not often so exciting as it appears to be in its 
November issue. We are told, for instance, that while Mr. 
Martin Duncan was lecturing before the Society on crustacean 
life, the lecture was punctuated by the sound of bursting shells, 
as a moonlight air-raid was proceeding. The audience, thercfore, 
had their attention rudely diverted from the explosive periwinkle 
to the bursting shrapnel. It was kind of the raiders to come at a 
moment when it was comparatively easy to switch the interest 
from one kind of shell to another. 


Some Possibilities. 


Why is it that we have not oftener turned round upon our- 
selves, so to speak, and shown the pictorial possibilities of the 
camera inside, and pot outside, the picture? I can recall only 
about three pictures—that is, pictures of an ambitious character 
—with a photcgraphic subject. Two of them showed happy: 
looking children holding a camera, focussing screen foremost, or 
upside down. ‘he other gave us a vague vision of an oil.printer 
doing hard labour. Perhaps it is modesty which keeps camera- 
men from glorifying their own pursuit, or perhaps it is а dis- 
inclination to show the works. But is the camera itself an un- 
Pictorial object? Is its bellows more unsightly than a golf-club? 
Is the dark-room tray less admissible than a billiard cue? And, 
well, it is not graceful, perhaps, but there is no position in life 
more suggestive of profound and fearful concentration than that 
of the photographer making his exposure. 
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By CHAS., W. GaRTH. 


The original, a bromide print (8 X6), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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‘In reply to the numerous queries that have reached us 
recently, we are glad to say that the preparation of this 
popuar Annual is again well in 
hand, and although at the moment, 
owing to the exigencies of block 
making, printing, paper, binding, 
etc., and shortage of labour, it is difficult to give a 
definite date of publication, our readers may rest 
assured that the Annual will be published as soon after 
Christmas as possible (a date will be announced later). 
We can promise, however, that “ Photograms of the 
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"PHOTOGRAMS OF 
YHE YEAR, 1917." 


Year, 1917 " will in no way fall behind its predecessors 


in interest and beauty of contents. 

Photography is indispensable to the excavator, аз 

it enables him to record step by step the work cf un- 

earthing the treasures of the past; but 
A CAMERA  Lieut. H. R. Hall, who has been concerned 
IN EGvPr. with the excavation of an ancient Egyptian 

temple (that of Menhipotep at Deir-cl- 
Behari) was able to show the Camera Club the other 
evening that photography can be used in such settings 
to great effect fór pictorial purposes. The unearthing 
of an ancient temple until its stones stand uncovered in 
a landscape which includes the everlasting Nile and the 
desert mountains is in itself one of the most fascinating 
of human experiences, and the photographs can hardly 
help preserving some of the fascination. The erfects 
of light and shade, the comparison of the massiveness 
of the structure with the pigmy proportions of man, 
the elucidations of the sculptures and colourings which 
conveyed some meaning to a bygone race, all lend them- 
selves to first-rate camera subjects, not to speak of the 
dust effects obtainable as the excavation proceeds or of 
the scene under the brilliant Egyptian moon. The Earl 
of Carnarvon, one of whose interests is Egyptology, 
was in the chair at Lieut. Hall's lecture. 

Mr. N. E. Luboshez afforded the Royal Photographic 
Society another interesting evening when he further 
expounded his method of portraiture 
Бу means of a series of half-watt lamps 
in а row exactly in front of the sitter. 
А great deal of the success of his results 
depends upon care in development. He said that he 
allowed the negative to be saturated with norma! 


FRONT.LIGHT 
PORTRAITURE. 
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developer, and then, when he found he wanted morc 
gradation, he finished up with plain water, thus diluting 
the developer already in the film. He never permitted 
himself to vary the relative value of one chemical to 
another; all the variation he made was by dilution and 
change of temperature. By means of these factors he 
could change the gradation of the plate to a very con- 
siderable extent. In exposing, it was by the shadows 
that he judged, as it was these that gave the picture. 
Mr. Luboshez produced many photographs of individual 
members of the audience, and ended by exposing on a 
group which included most of those present. 


Except that Mr. George Bernard Shaw once extolled 
photography as vastly superior to anything a painter 
could do with “ that clumsy tool" the 
human hand, the critics have usually 
regarded the camera and its products as 
very small beer indeed. Опе is inter- 
ested, therefore, to see, in a notice in the Evening News 
on Mr. Augustus John's work at the Alpine Club, that 
the writer tells us Mr. John takes sunlight and condenses 
it, adding that such condensing does not mean that 
there will be any exceptional brilliancy, but there 1s 
never any vagueness. “We have the effect of a perfect 
photographic negative developed to the exact point 
required to give the result sought." This, however, 15 
evidently more or less а technical matter, for the critic 
goes on to say that the tantalising element in Mr. John's 
work lies much deeper than such questions o. light. 
His remarks recall W.. E. Henley’s to the effect that 
art should be, not Nature, but Nature's essence. He 
says: ''His pure landscapes suggest nature in those 
moments when she suggests art—the supreme triumph 
of the artist that explains many of the public's difficul- 
ties when asked to accept as a picture a great artist's 
interpretation of realities known so much more pic- 
toriallv.”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ANO ART. 


B & 

One often hears the sky of a pictorial photograph 
attacked, usually as being too dark. Of course, there 
are cases where the sky is too heavy, 
THE DEPTH oF but the fault does not occur nearly 
THE SKIES. so often as the self-appointed critic 
would have us suppose. In launching 
such criticism the uninformed are apt to think of the 
sky alone, instead of considering it in relation to the 
landscape. Or, worse still, they take the tone of some 
terrestrial object, possibly a dark wooden shed, and ask, 
Did one ever see а cloud as dark as a coal-tarred shed ? 
The obvious ‘point for consideration is, not what the 
shed ts, but Ao: it looks. More blunders are made both 
in art and in criticism from losing sight of this point 
than from perhaps any other. The shed may be some 
distance away, its tone lightened by intervening atmo- 
sphere ; it may be in strong light, or even in direct sun- 
light. Reasoned and informed criticism which bears all 
such points in mind is justifiable, though it may now 
and again be in error. There 1s, however, the further 
point that the monochrome artist is oiten justified in 
taking certain liberties with tone values, as may be seen, 
for example, by looking at such work as Frank Brang- 
wyn's etchings or lithographs. А good deal of the 
criticism of photographs comes from people who do not 
understand monochrome art, and only too often is of the 

“ hold the mirror up to Nature ” type. | 
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F the various printing 
methods which have 
been described during 
the past few weeks 

| under this heading, the most 

attractive and at the same time the best for giving a 

good range of half tones with strong blacks (or other 

colours) in the shadows is the iron-silver process. This 
process, which is generally known as Kallitype, was 
invented by Dr. W. W. Nicol in 1890, and it is an extra- 
ordinary thing that it is not more generally known and 
used. The sensitive paper is simple enough to prepare, 


J———— 


THE IRON-SILVER PROCESS. 


and prints produced by the process rival those produced: 


in platinum. The introduction of so many perfect 
commercially prepared printing papers of the bromide 
and gaslight type, which needed no preparation and 
gave technically perfect results with a minimum of 
time and trouble, is probably the cause why the modern 
worker' ceased to take much interest in printing pro- 
cesses which necessitated sensitising and : preparation 
of every sheet of paper beforehand. 

The present war-time conditions have tended to 
make many workers abandon photography altogether, 
owing to high prices of materials, and it is more particu- 
larly for these that the present notes are intended, 
as they may achieve the object of keeping interest alive 
in picture making until better times arrive. At the 
same time it must be clearly understood that these 
various home-made processes are not put forward as 
competing in any way with the perfect commercial 
articles put on the market by the leading manufacturers, 
and which should still be used whenever possible. 

A process such as the one described hereafter opens up 
endless fields for experiment. 

For the preparation of a kallitype print any rough o1 
smooth surfaced drawing paper of good quality may be 


used.. Pure paper will give the best results. It is first 

sized by brushing or sponging over with— 
ATTOWTOO 6s he ERU PM RE SM 150 gr. 
УАТЫ ARINANE was bees 20 OZ. 


The arrowroot should be made into a thin cream with a 
little of the water, and having heated the remainder 
to boiling, pour it on, stirring rapidly all the time. A 
paste is thus formed which should be boiled for a further 
eight or ten minutes, and then set aside to cool. Fresh 
paste should be made for cach batch of sizing, as it will 
not keep. A smaller quantity than the above can, of 
course, be made. It is applied thoroughly with brush 
or sponge to the surface of the paper, which should be 
pinned оп а flat drawing board. If the paper is rough, 
see that the size is well worked into the surface. 

When dry, sensitise by applying the following sensi- 


tiser with a sponge or Blanchard brush (as described : 


in last week's A. P.): 


Ferric oxalate у енуккен ырк ERES 75 EI. 
Охайс acid ...................... 5 Er. 
Sliver nitrate" scudo cs ee D er 30 gr. 
Distilled water ................... I o7. 
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then filter, 


Dissolve the ferric oxalate with the oxalic acid 
in the water heated to about 110 deg. F.; 
and add the silver nitrate. 

An alternative formula published some time ago bv 
a writer in the Photo Miniature is as follows. (This 
we find gives even a greater range of gradation than the 
preceding formula, but is somewhat more difficult 
to make up. Care should be taken that the purest 
chemicals are used, and readers of THE А. P. are advised 
to ask for Johnson's chemicals when obtaining them. 


A --Ferric oxalate ................ I OZ. 
Distilled water ................ 5 OZ. 
Gum arabic (picked) .......... 48 er. 

B—Ferric potassium oxalate ....... 4 oz. 
Distilled water ................ 8 oz. 

C--Oxalic acid ................... l oz. 
Distilled water ................ 4 OZ. 
Liquid ammonia .550.......... 100 minim. 

D—Bichromate of potassium ....... I20 gr. 
Distilled water ................ 4 02. 


Solutions А and B should be kept in deep amber bottles 
To make up the sensitiser, take of А I oz., В } oz., С 
30 minims, D 4 drops. То each } oz. add 6 gr. of 
nitrate of silver. When the silver is quite dissolved and 
the solution is clear, it is ready for applying to the 
paper. 

Dry the pieces of sensitised paper in the dark, and, 
when dry, printing may be proceeded with at once, 
although the paper will keep for some time in a dry 
place, if packed carefully. To print, expose under nega- 
tive to daylight as with platinotype, and the exposed 
paper piesents somewhat the same appearance—a 
faint brown image on a yellow ground. Printing should 
be cairied on until the detail is just faintly visible in 
the densest parts. 

Development is carried out by immersing the print 
in one of the following baths, and it will be noticed that 
on the salt used the tone of the finished print will 
depend :— · 


No. т. For Pure Black Tone 
DOLIA ocu antes o ace РРР А 9 I (М. 
Rochelle salt (sodium potassium tar- 
LEO е) ае oa а Ы аа d $ 07. 
Distilled. Water esasi жаы eo ences IO OZ 


I per cent. solution potassium bichro- 


Idi -g gane DI umo rid wet A 7 to 9 dtm. 
No. 2. For Sepia Tones 

Isochelle salt va ies ioo ra ЖАЗЫ ША l oz 
I per cent. solution potassium bichro- 

Mate ^ аон Ға ES 4 to 5 drm 
Distilled water .................. IO 07. 

No. з. For Warm Maroon Tones. 

Sodium ішірзігіс................. I 07. 
Distilled: water ................... IO 07. 
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No. 4. For Purple Tones. 


Borax ...... mr I20 gr 
Rochelle Банй аот вова 450 gr 
I per cent. solution potassium bichro- 

Male: ба ыда ЕА и IO drm 
Distilled water ................... IO CZ. 


The print is developed in a dish in exactly the same 
manner as a platinotype, except that instead of taking 
the print out as soon as the image attains its full vigour, 
it is left in the developer for about ten or fifteen minutes, 
in order to dissolve all the iron salts, the presence of 
which is a most prolific cause of failure. In develop- 
ing the large sizes it will be as well to immerse the print 
face downwards, and then at once to turn it over, 
breaking by a gentle touch of the finger-tip any air 
bubbles. The prolonged immetrsion in the developer will 
not produce over-development, providing the exposure 
has been correctly timed. At the end of the mentioned 
time the prints are fixed in the following bath : 


TIVO! rescue piod be tes eunt ы I OZ. 
Water tO- ушеуш» vd sanie 20 OZ. 
.880 ammonia .................... I20 minims 


The prints remain in the bath for about ten minutes, 
and are then washed in running water for half an hour. 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be bublished every week. 
Гі 
Editor will not be resbonsible for opinions 


expressed by correspondents. 


must be understood, however, that the 


EFFECT OF RUBBER SOLUTION ON 


LENSES. 


SiR,—In your issue of Dec. 3, page 3 (Supplement), ‘ In 
Reply," І notice a reply headed “ Roller Blind," and it prompts 
me to give you an experience of mine. 

Two summers ago while on my holiday I was using a reflex 
camera with lens of a first-rate maker (F/4.5). The camera 
is provided with a cap or ' plug" of cardboard faced with 
velveteen, to protect the lens. The velveteen got damp and 
came off the cardboard. Having nothing else at hand, I used 
some ordinary bicycle-repairing rubber solution to fasten on 
the velveteen, and when dry put the cap on lens as usual. 

I was horrified to find a sort of iridescent film on the lens, 
which nothing that I have ventured to use will remove. Viewed 
at an angle this film is somewhat yellowish, and must, I imagine, 
slow down the lens to some degree. When the war is over I 
hope to send the lens to the maker, so that he may advise what, 
if anything, should be done. 

I do not actually find that the iridescence caused any incon- 
venience, but my valuable lens is no longer perfect. 

I wonder has the rubber solution any ingredient which would 
react upon the glass; if so, your advice to use it on a roller 
blind might require reconsideration.— Yours, etc., R. S. 

Liverpool. 


RUBEROID FOR DARK-ROOM SINKS. 


Sır, —Іп your issue of December 3 I notice you recommend 
the use of Ruberoid as a material from which a dark-room sink 
can be usefully made. I have known this material to stand 
the continuous action of 5 per cent. acid for more than nine 
months, so I do not see any reason why it should not do for an 
amateur's dark-room sink. But a word of warning may be 
necessary. Іп cutting the sink to shape, it would be imperative 
to make the joints lie neatly before cementing, and the cement 
should be allowed three or four days to set very hard before 
being submitted to the action of water or other liquids. 

I have no interest in any Ruberoid, other than a long experi- 
ence of this substance as a roofing and for a number of other 
general purposes.— Yours, etc., ]. К. BAINBRIDGE. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


А Pyro FORMULA FOR LANTERN SLIDES.—The following 
formula, culled from an old lantern-slide expert's notebook, 
may prove of interest and service to other slide makers, espe- 
cially to those with whom pyro finds favour above all other 
developing agents :— 


TO. 55555 eos bee dae wur es IO gr. 
Pot. DIODIde оа ERES абалы IO gr. 
Ammonia .880 ........................ IO minims. 
Watt. Up uada RU USS Ped a ERN to IO Oz. 

* .- ж * »" —F.H.B.S 


PYRO-STAINED FINGERS.—The difficulty of obtaining, and the 
enhanced cost, of some of the foreign-made developing agents 
has had the effect of still further popularising pyro as a developer, 
with the natural result of frequent staining of the finger skin 
and nails. Prevention being preferable to cure deserves first 
attention. If the skin surface is well rubbed with a water- 


` repelling inert substance the chances of staining are vastly 


reduced. Such preparations as hazeline cream, lanoline, or 
ordinary cold cream are suitable. These are to be well rubbed 
into the skin for a few minutes, giving especial attention to 
the edges of the nails, and then any surplus wiped off. Next 
come stain restrainers in the developer itself. Of these soda 
sulphite, potass. metabisulphite, or soda bisulphite deserve 
special consideration. The mixed developer should not contain 
less than 20 gr. and preferably 25 gr. of sulphite per ounce, and 
the others in equivalent proportions. If the normal developer 
is diluted for any special reason, this should be done with water 
containing at least 20 gr. of sulphite per ounce. Whenever 
the fingers are dabbled in апу staining solution they should 
be well and frequently dried on a rough towel. As stain 
removers the following deserve special attention: (1) Rubbing 
the part with a slice of a lemon or with citric or tartaric acid ; 
(2) dipping the fingers alternately in a solution of chloride of 
lime and a I per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid; (3) apply- 
ing a weak solution of iodine, followed by weak ammonia or 
hypo solution; (4) an acidified solution of poiass. perman- 
ganate, followed by acid hypo fixing bath, a solution of meta- 
bisulphite, or acidified sulphite; (5) a strong solution of am- 
monium persulphate; (6) rubbing the stains with wet table 
salt has also been advocated.—L. C. Е. 
* * * * 


A WATERPROOF CEMENT.— The most useful cement а photo- 
grapher can have for joining glass to metal], repairing dishes, 
and for the thousand and one general purposes the use and 
abuse of apparatus render necessary, is the old Faraday cement. 
This is composed of four parts of beeswax, one part of resin, 
and one part of Venetian red (previously dried). These should 
be melted together carefully in an old saucepan or “ skillet,” 
and well stirred whilst cooling, remelted, and stirred as before. 
This is to ensure thorough mixing. For use it is melted, and 
it is advisable, though not absolutely necessary, to heat the 
articles to be cemented. Faraday cement is as handy as sealing 
wax, which it resembles, but is much more tenacious, and 
though hard, possesses great elasticity, so that it stands wear 
and tear well.—]J. R. В. 

* & 


To REMOVE VARNISH FROM A NEGATIVE.—An easy and safe 
method of removing varnish from a negative is to place it in a 
bath of methylated spirits, to which has been added a few 
minims of ammonia. After the negative has soaked in this 
for from five to ten minutes it should be transferred to a weak 


solution of ammonia and water, and then finally washed in 


clear running water. The work will be greatly facilitated ií 
the negative is gently rubbed over with a small wad of cotton 
wool at each stage. It is advisable to work the above-mentioned 
baths in porcelain or vulcanite dishes—not in celluloid ones.— 
F. H. B. S. 
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Stable-top photo- 
graphs seem to 
be in fashion again, 
the following notes 
may be of some use to thosc 
who are thinking of trying 
their hand at these fascinat- 
ing little scenes. Л Һе present 
writer took a great many of them when the craze came 
in (for the second time, about five years ago), and he made 
about £16 or {17 out of them within а few months, in designs 
for Christmas cards, illustrations to magazines and children’s 
papers, etc. 
When first making up the scenes to be photographed, some 
difficulty seems to lie in getting all the figures and scenery in 
proportion to each other; the actual size of the dolls, for 


POSSIBILITIES OF TABLE-TOP 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and l'hotograpbhic News." 


instance, does not matter, they may be six inches or twelve ;. 


but what does matter is that the house, if there is опе near 
them, must appear big enough for the figures to be able to go 
in or out of, or the whole scene is spoilt. 

Some five years ago there was a competition in one of the 
weekly illustrated papers for table-top photographs, and in the 
number giving the results the following criticism appeared :— 

“ The subject was a departure from our usual groove, and it 
was hoped that it would lead to a display 
of originality and ingenuity, offering, as 
it does, endless possibilities. The result, 
however, has been most disappointing, 
the groups, for the most part, being hope- 
lessly out of proportion, or composed 
obviously of dolls, with little attempt at 
scenery. Amongst a host of failures, the 
picture awarded the /1 prize stands out 
as everything а table-top photograph 
should be; the figures are the same size, 
and in proportion to the scenery, a point 
in which most have gone hopelessly 
astray,” etc. 

The accompanying illustrations were 
taken with a hand camera and magnifier, 
and are all similar to many that have 
becn sold to various firms and publishers. 
The little scenes were arranged and re- 
arranged until they appeared right in 
the ground-glass screen; the figures 
being placed about four inches in front 
of the background on purpose to put the 
latter slightly out of focus; this will 
soften any harsh lines or paintings on 
the card, and will throw up the figures 
in sharper relief. Хо great pains need be 


No. 2. 


No. 3. Scene from “Alice in Wonderland." 
Taken with а 10s. Brownie and magnifier. 


А Christmas Card. 
Taken by incandescent light. 
exposure; stop Е)11. 
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spent on painting the background ; but though no details are 
necessary, the lines such as those of windows, etc., must be true. 


x 
No. 1.3 Little Red Riding Hood. 


Ф 

The scenery in No. т, for instance, is the 
plain lid of a cardboard box; onthis the 
window was painted (any old paints 
will do, as the colours do not matter, of 
course), and then the curtains cut out of 
a piece of odd stuff, and pinned on to the 
board ; the '' picture ” is a pictorial card 
stuck on, with a dot and two lines for the 
nail and cord. 

Skies, if they are to come into the 
picture, are best represented by a med um- 
coloured card, as a blank-white one comes 
out very badly. In No. 2 the card was 
a little too dark, as the reddish tone of 
the colour used came out darker in the 
photograph than it appeared in the actua! 
scene. 

In No. 3 the figures used were about 
five inches high, and the rest of the things, 
table, etc., as near in proportion as could 
be got. 

If daylight is used for the exposvre, 
thirty to forty seconds will usually be 
found sufficient if the scene is made up 
near a window with a good light, using 
Е/ті or F/16 as the stop; if artificial 
light is used (and the writer prefers this as being more certain 
than daylight), four to five minutes will be enough if the light isa 
good incandescent one, not more than two or three feet away. 

Make up the scene on a table a little sideways to the light, so 
as to cast some shadows on to the ground, and care must be 
taken of course in seeing that any shadows painted on the 
houses or background must come from the same direction. 

In snow scenes very little salt or flour need be used if a white 
sheet is first arranged to form the groundwork; but a little 
should be lightly thrown against the edges and sharp corners 
of any of the scenery to hide the pins or plasticine used to fix 
the “© property " in its place. 
meme Mule 

“ Unconventional Portraiture’? is the title of the latest 
issue to reach us of the Photo-Mintature. It deals with the 
ideas underlying work in this direction, and gives some useful 
hints and suggestions on the subject. А number of half-tone 
illustrations, showing examples of unconventional portraiture 
by well-known American workers, are included. The price of 
the handbook is 15., and Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd.. 88-89, High 
Holborn, W.C., are the London agents. 
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AN EXPOSURE TABLE FOR BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PRINTING AND ENLARGING. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


N the making of gaslight or bromide prints probably the 

most important (and elusive) factor is exposure. There- 
fore any hint should be welcome as an aid to economy of time, 
trouble, and material. The accompanying table, drawn up 
some time ago, has proved of considerable assistance. It is 
designed for the users of 34 by 24 or 41 by 3} negatives. 


“ENLARGING. 
Table of Relative Exposures. 


Ratio. 34x 2} 4X3 Relative Exposure. 
2 | 64 x 44 8x6 I 
2% | 84x 58 Io X 74 I} 
3 | 94хбі 12X9 r} (14) 
4 | I3X9 I6XI2 | 2% (24) 
5 ібіхітф 20XI5 4 
6 194X134 24X18 54 (58) 


The top line estimates these plates as having a strip one- 
eighth of an inch wide all the way round as being hidden 
by the rebate of the negative holder, thus reducing the working 
size to 3] by 21 and 4 by 3. The column on the left gives the 
ratio or times (linear) magnification, also called diameters. 
Below the negative sizes are the various picture sizes. Thus 
three times the smaller negative give us a 9} by 61 picture, 
while the quarter-plate negative gives us a 12 by 9 picture. 


THE WEEKLY 


“Тнк A. P. лмо Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten 
aper, and a second pri every week 
uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of p 
addition, a prize equal in value to the secon i 


prize is given for the best mounted 


By F. C. L. 


The column on the right gives us the relative exposures as 
compared with the exposure for two diameters. Similar tables 
of relative exposures have previously been given, based on a 
same-size unit. But not infrequently the enlarging outfit at 
the command of the amateur has not enough bellows length 
for a same-size print. Moreover, anything less than double 
size (four times area) is seldom worth bothering about. 

Also if one merely wants a same-size print it is easier to get it 
by contact. Personal experience points to the advantage of 
taking a 2 to I, or 2/1, enlargement as a convenient unit. Further, 
this degree of enlargement frequently enables one to judge 
whether the negative is promising in that direction, and also 
gives a hint as to about what ratio is most likely to suit it best. 

Suppose then that a 2/1 enlargement is arranged and a trial- 
strip exposure is made which tells us that half a minute is the 
best exposure time. We propose making our picture with a 
4 times ratio, i.c. 4 by 3 to 16 by 12, for instance. In the right- 
hand column, opposite ratio 4, we see 2}, i.e. for 4/1 we need 
2} times the exposure for 2/1, i.e. 2} times 4 minute, i.e. I min. 
224 sec. Of course we need not worry about half seconds; 
indeed, r4 minutes would be near enough. Іп the 1ight-hand 
column here and there we have some figures in brackets, e.g. 
(1%); this is more strictly accurate, but if we call this 1} this 
will be near enough and simpler to deal with. 

The beginner may be reminded that in the foregoing we have 
been considering the same negative for both trial strip and 
picture. А trial strip with one negative may be quite inappli- 
cable to enlarging another negative. А quarter-plate piece of 
paper cut into four strips longways usually is quite big enough 
for such trials. 


COMPETITION. 


° worth of 
ze, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are off 
week. 


t sent in every Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. mE . u 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. лмо P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “Тһе А.Р.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to краш in Тнк А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the 


tor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to tbe Competitions 


winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


for criticism p 
their pri The prizes must be selected through the poper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
Editor’s ion on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Cyril 
W Rodmell, No. 4 Hostel, Mancott Royal, Hawarden, Chester. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ The White Cottage at Dusk.'") Technical 
data: Premo film; exposure, 40 secs.; lens, Aldis; stop. 
F/8; time of day, 6.30 p.m., September; developer, azol; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to C. С. Hamblin, 11, Beadnell 
Road, Forest НІП, London. (Title of print, '' Waiting for 
their Breakíast.") Technical data: Plate, ‘Xtreme; exposure, 
I-I5th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; time of day, 9 a.m. 
January ; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, Wellington 
C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Extra Prize is awarded to F. Н. B. Smith, '' St. Heliers,’’ 
Mandeville Road, Canterbury. (Title of print, “ J. E. S.—a 
Pre-Khaki Portrait.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; time of day, 8.30 a.m. ; exposure, 
3 secs. ; developer, rytol; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment, Wellington Canvas. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. C. Perry, 28, Riseldine 
Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. (Title of print, “ А Girl's Part.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington ; exposure, { sec. ; lens, Cooke; 
stop, Е/3.5; time of day, 3 p.m., December ; developer, amidol ; 
printing process, Illingworth Bromide De Luxe enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. E. Marley, Hampstead; W. Bosworth, Nottingham ; 
Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough ; E. W. Brookes, Clapham ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; Burneside Jones, Hoylake (2); 
P. J. Hayward, Wellington; H. T. Davey, Bournemouth ; 
R. E. Lloyd, Weybridge ; G. F. Prior, Chingford ; A. Paddock, 
Sheffield ; H. Warner, London. 


Class. I. 


G. J. Hill, Northampton; Mrs. E. Phillip Luton; Rev. 
R. G. Marriott, Walton; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury; R. 


McDonald, Edinburgh; A. Woodhead, Goole; G. Wansey 
Smith, Finchley; ]. H. Saunders, Leeds; F. L. Plunkett. 
Belfast ; C. W. Rodmell, Hawarden ; Mrs. R. M. Weller, Egre- 
mont; A. Howard Garmston, Bristol; A. Benson Ray, Bury ; 
J. W. Jackson, Walkden; E. R. Bentley, Hastings; Miss P. 
James, Haslemere. 

Class ІП. 

A. Garnett, London; Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough ; 
Rev. Dingley Fuge, Bangor; J. M. Shaw, Prestwick; E. Glass, 
Wolverhampton; D. Н. Lowe, Finchley; К. В. Wardropp, 
Jarrow; Miss J. Hindle, Chelmsford. 


Class Ш. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. L. Scorgie, 4, The 
Drive, Fulham Park Gardens, S.W. (Title of print, “ Portrait.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, зо secs. ; 
lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; time of day, noon, November; 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

E. B. Stanfield, Marlborough ; J. Storm, Edinburgh ; R. G. 
Marriott, Clevedon; С. C. Murray, Torquay; Н. Living. 
Glasgow; А. B. Trask, Ealing; F. С. Holder, Crumber; E. 
Jagger, Elland ; J. Stanton, Liverpool; A. M. Houston, London ; 
J. Ward, Oundle; G. A. Rixon, Enfield ; E. H. Price, Poplar ; 
]. Gopsill, Birmingham ; D. Childe, Bradford; К. К. Albrow, 
Epsom ; S. Leach, Hampstead ; A. Spracklen, Leeds ; H. Hav, 
Birmingham ; Rev. R. C. Marriott, Walton; F. H. Willson, 
Coventry; Mrs. S. Harford, Clapham; J. L. Finch, Sheffield ; 
M. Sparkwell, Exeter. 
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A BIRD PORTRAIT. By Constance M. NUNN. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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SULKY. By ). Актнук І.омах. 
From the London Salon of Pholography. = 
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ON THE HILLSIDE. 
Ву 
E. C. Perry. 


The original, a bromide 
print (114 x 10), was 
awarded a Prize in 


the Weekly Competition. 
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STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, By S. Seyton SCOTT. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


** Our Past." 

Some societies may boast of their old age, but 
few, if any, can lay claim to achievements greater, 
or more varied, than the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association has attained. It is well we 
should have ап occasional resurrection of our past, 
or we are likely to forget those whose work and 
efforts have helped to lift us to the plane we now 
occupy. Some such thought has possibly been in 
the mind of the honorary secretary of that society 
of * doings ° when he penned а note to the present 
members telling them soinething of their society's 
past history-—something, I will warrant, many of 
them had forgotten, and many of the present genera- 
tion never knew. I believe I called it а wonderful 
old society " in à previous note, and if its achieve- 
ments are выт, to mind no doubt it is. Тһе 
photographic dry plate, an invention that gave 
photography its popularity of to-day, шау be 
claimed to have had its birth within the walls of 
the association. 


A Fine Record. 


To come to more recent history, we must not 
forget that the '' oil process," from which evolved 
the i day “ bromoil” process, was intro- 

by a member of the Liverpool Amateur 
Association. These processes, so dear to most 
modern pictorialists, giving as they easily do almost 
unlimited scope for the expression of one's own 
artistic individuality, were practised and carried 
to a fine art by many Liverpool members, notably 
7 the late C. F. Inston. The further refinement 
of these processes, known as the multicolour bromoil, 
has been developed successfully through the work 
of another member of the association. Опе of the 
first journals definitely devoted to photographic 
science had its origin in the association, and to day 
exists, merged in a contemporary journal. The 
history of the Liverpool Association is practically 
the history of photography, as far as the amateur 
is concerned, adds Mr. Shepherd. It is a history 
that members of a photographic society may well 
be proud of. 


The Upward Grade. 

I have always looked with interest for the current 
issue of the Leicester Society's monthly journal, 
perhaps mor? so because I had some little influence 
in the moulding of the shape and style, which has 
nearly run its course of six volumes. Recently it 
was feared that the restrictions of the period would 
end in its undoing, but I am glad to say the only 
danger ahead is a slight modification and cutting 
down of the cost to meet the wave of economy in 
paper that threatens to swallow the daily, weekly, 
or monthly. The society is still keeping up the 
fine attendances at the meetings so handsomely 
started at the beginning of the session. After 
three years of a war period the membership is 
increasing rather than otherwise, and I believe the 
annual meeting will see the society reach the high- 
water mark of 150; in any event, there were three 
new members last week. 1 note the society have 
also had some success in Тне A. P. Lantern Slide 
competitions. А whist drive is to start the January 
session on the second day of the new year. Leicester 
always starts well. 


Leigh Syllabus. 

Leigh Photographic Society have many things 
to be thankful for, and not the least of these is that 
it can so easily be in touch with Mr. T. Lee Syms 
at almost a moment's notice, for, if I mistake not, 
it is the society that claims his official allegiance 
on the books of the Federation of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. I was reminded of this fact when I 
received the Leigh Society's syllabus this week, 
which, to be candid, is rather а thin list, with so 
much talent locally available, and even friend 
Syms is absent from the list. 


To Teach Photography. 
A living example of pluck is exhibited in the 
syllabus of the North Wilts Field and Camera Club. 
nable to have the usual list of invited lecturers, 
they are devoting themselves to a series of elemen- 


tary demonstrations of the camera, the photo- 
graphic plate, the negative, toning of bromide and 
gaslight papers, trimming and mounting prints ; 
in fact, taken as a whole, the series comprise a very 
excellent insight into the science and art of our 
craft. Like many societies, they are losing members 
through the war, but it is some satisfaction to know 
they are also drawing in a number of new members. 
Some half-dozen have joined during the past week 
Or зо, but still they believe there are many in the 
district who would join if only the secretary could 
get into touch with them. Mr. S. S. Hallett, 43, 
Eastcott Road, Swindon, will be glad to supply 
further particulars. 


Two-colour Prints Wanted. 


The Wolverhampton Photographic Socisty had a 
most interesting lecture from Mr. E. S. Harper, of 
the Harborne School of Art, who discoursed on 
photography from the aitist's point o view. Mr. 
Harper fixed upon а point of interest that confirms 
a view I have often expressed in general advice to 
amateurs to enlarge their pictures. Не suggested 
that owing to the small size of most photographs 
there was a great loss of the impression of light or 
luminosity. He is a free lance in control of the 
process, be what it may, to secure all and everv 

ssible scope for the individuality of the worker. 

г. Harper wants to see more pictures in two 
colours instead of the usual monochrome—a warm 
colour for the representation of light, and a cold 
colour for tte shadows. Не believes there is а 
great possibility for workers in that direction. Of 
course, he added, an artist would also leave out 
unnecessary detail, which often the camera too 
faithfully records Generally speaking, he finds 
the majority of photographs аге produced in too 
low a key. 


Have Weathered the Storm. 


The Kidderminster Society have arranged with 
the Inter-Club Alliance of Lancashire to have the 
loan of the Alliance prints and slides on January 14, 
when they will be shown in the society's rooms at 
Kingsley Hall. It will be à source of great pleasure 
to the idderminster members to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the combined effort of these Lanca- 
shire societies, whose fame has entered the portals 
of many distant societies less favoured. Of course 
the prints are good, but it must be understood it is 
a war-time collection, and as such falls short of the 
normal standard set in pre-war days. At the 
October annual meeting the outlook in Kidder- 
minster photographic circles was none too rosy, 
and it was decided the society have monthly meet- 
ings instead of fortnightly as hitherto. I am, how- 
ever, pleased to announce the society is again 
reverting to the fortnightly programme, and although 
they may not be quite up to the Federation standard 
in some respects, the list of lectures contains much 
of interest, and will keep the members together, 
which is the essential thing for the time being. 
Fortunately, the society have а very energetic 
and enthusiastic president in Mr. pei Taylor, 
who has filled the role for the last four or five years, 
a period that has been one of anxiety and difficulty 
for most societies. 


Two Bradford Lectures. 

I have much of interest from the Bradford Photo- 
graphic Society, who are still maintaining the full 
interest of the session. “ Colour ” attracted a big 
audience the other Monday to hear Mr. J. W. Daw- 
«оп. Тһе history of the process still interests 
many, yet one naturally looks for that part of а 
“ colour" lecture which illustrates the evolution 
of a colour picture. This was quite interesting in 
the lecture referred to, and Mr. Dawson contri- 
buted a fine collection of results. Incidentally he 
showed a Lippmann original/colour picture to illus- 
trate the brilliancy of the colouring, and suggested 
a field for further study by workers in the colour 
processes. From colour by artificial means we 
pass to а subsequent lecture which illustrated 
another form of colour—that of Nature. Nature 
science and Nature pictures awoke memories of 
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the unrestricted rambling days, and Mr. R. Steele 
is to be congratulated on the excellent show he 
made. He dealt more with the geological features 
of the landscape than the pictorial side, and ex- 
plained some difficult problems by easy similes, 


** Care ” in Lantern Slides. 

Some most excellent advice has just been tendercd 
to the members of the Edinburgh Photographie 
Society on the subject of lantern-slide making, and 
as the present season is an opportune one for point- 
ing out that '' care" is thé first lesson to learn, 1 
will quote their warning. '' The making of а lantern 
slide free from blemishes proves а stumblingblock 
to many à photographer, the fact being too fre- 
quently forgotten, or entirely overlooked, that 
when the image is thrown on the screen the smallest 
defect is enormously magnified. How few photo- 
graphers give attention to the small details which 
go to the making or marring of a slide! In a com- 
petition many a good slide is thrown out merely 
for the want of a little care in its finishing touches. 
One hears from time to time the comment, * That 
would have been an excellent slide if . . .'" The 
object of these remarks is to impress upon all slide 
makers the necessity of giving particular attention 
to small matters. During the winter evenings 
many will be preparing slides for forthcoming 
exhibitions, and success cannot be secured by саге- 
lessness or indifferent working. 


Take Care of Your Lens. 

To talk of “ Lenses, and how we should Select 
them ” seems a trifle futile at the present time when 
everybody who makes them says they cannot sell 
you one. Yet it was interesting to hear a technical 
and somewhat abstruse subject treated in a popular 
manner by Mr. Fincham at the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society a week ago. 1 don't propose 
to oat anything about the lenses we cannot get, but 
I will quote in full what Mr. Fincham suggests we 
should do with those lenses we have got. “ As 
lenses are by far the most expensive parts of the 
photography equipment, it is worth edle to expend 
a little more than ordinary trouble in taking care 
of them. А good plan is to keep each one in a case, 
or a washleather bag, or to have a cap on each end 
when they are not in use, as eveu light in time 
often yellows the glass and so slows the speed. 
Dust, too, is a great enemy, which if carelessly 
removed or cleaned off is liable to abrade the delicate 
and com roga Borg surface of the best optical 
glass. ey are t cleaned with an old soft silk 
handkerchief after being dusted off by a camel-hair 
тор.” 

War Pictures. 


Sunderland Photographic Association opened 
their winter session with the election of a batch of 
new members, and then went on to the business 
of an interesting lecture by Mr. W. Maitland, of 
Newcastle, on * The Glories of Northern France." 
He showed by means of lantern slides the beautiful 
architecture of the cathedrals of that district, many 
of which are irreparably damaged by the exponents 
of Kulture. Speaking of war pictures reminds 
me that a most excellent series of pictures, direct · 
from the seat of war, is being shown daily in the 
Leeds City Art Gallery, and all lovers of the science 
and art of photography should see this collection. 
They аге on view between то алп, and 9 p.m. 
daily for a sixpenny admission. 


Keighley Opens. 

Keighley has opened their lecture season with 
Mr. Jonas Bradley (of Stanbury) giving his illus- 
trated lecture, “ Lovely Lune," before а large 
audience. My report says nothing of the lovelv 
sunsets one may obtain in the neighbourhood of 
this charming river, particularly in the district 
where it runs its final course. I think Mr. Bradley 
more generally described the district from Austwick 
and Clapham to Dent and Kirby Lonsdale. In à 
happy, gossiping manner he told of the geological 
and botanical features of the district, of the places 
famous for their literary associations, and of the 
legends of the places visited. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—On 
Thursday, December 20, a series of ten-minute lecturettes will 


be given by members. 


Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, Mr. A. J. Bull will lecture on ‘‘ Some Peculiari- 


ties of Colour, and their Bearing on Photographic Work.” 
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A COPYING BOARD. 


HE photograph and sketch show a 
very simple though effective appara- 
tus for copying. 

Being self-contained and easily fast- 
ened to any tripod with a fairly large 
top, it is possible to swing it to many 
positions in order to obtain suitable 
light, and being in one piece any vibra- 
tion is neutralised. 

It consists of two pieces of deal board, 
each about 2 feet long, 6 inches wide, 
and 1 inch thick (А and B). These аге 
planed and securely screwed together, 
overlapping each other 6 inches, and 
with a block C, the same width and 
I inch thick (or thicker if it is desired to 
have the camera higher) between them, 
preferably placed with the grain of the 
wood running at right angles to the other 
pieces. 

The board carrying the camera has a 
slot, D, longitudinally to within a few 
inches of each end, in which slide the 
winged nut bolts securing the camera 
at any position, according to the require- 
ments of dimensions of subject and copy. 

Underneath the camera, and screwed 
up to the copying board, is an empty 
cotton reel, E, and to this is fastened one 
end of a piece of suitable string, F, which 
is carried along and passed into a groove, 
G,in the top of the board carrying the 
easel, the other end of the string being 
attached to a hook or eye, H, at the 
front end of the easel baseboard, I; also 
attached to this hook or eye is a loop of 
elastic or a rubber band, J, the other 
end of which is taken back under the 
baseboard in the groove, G, and placed 
over one of the small round-headed 
screws. K, which are put in the bottom 
of the groove about every 2 to 3 inches 


from the end. This groove may be 
about 4 an inch wide and } of an inch 
deep. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


By this arrangement the subject being 
copied can be moved towards or away 
from the camera, while the head is still 
underneath the focussing cloth, Бу 
turning the reel in one direction or the 
other. In one case the string. being wound 
on the reel, pulls the easel forward to- 
wards the camera, and stretches the 
rubber ring; should the movement have 
been too much, then by reversing the 
direction of the reel the rubber ring 
pulls the easel back. Careful adjustment 
of the screw through the reel and the 
extent to which it is tightened will give 
just the friction required to keep it 
stationary, and still not too much to 
make the reel revolve with а jerky 
motion. 

I have found this arrangement most 
useful, because, without taking the eyes 
off the focussing screen, the subject 
can be moved forwards or backwards 
in a parallel direction until definition or 
size is obtained. 

] also find that focussing is sometimes 
better done by this means than by the 
focussing rack screw. Тһе easel is 
simply a suitably sized board, L, with a 
triangular piece, M, at the back, on to 
which it is fastened, and this is screwed 
on to a sliding baseboard, I. 

A narrow strip of thin wood, N, screwed 
on to that portion of the copying board 
on each side of the easel base forms a 
guide for it, and ensures parallel move- 
ment. Focas Ж; 
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UTILISING EMPTY TINS FOR PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC PURPOSES. 


CONOMY—and still more economy" 
© is the universal order, and it 


behoves photographers, not only for their 


own benefit but also for the general good 


of the community, to do everything 
possible in the direction of conserving 
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supplies. This is particularly imperative 
in the case of all articles or fittings in 
the manufacture of which metal of апу 
description enters. With this in view, 
all tin “empties” which have served 
their original domestic purpose should be 
handed over to the camera-man. 

The tins should first of all be thoroughly 
cleansed and carefully dried before being 
put away against the time when they may 
be needed. It is true that they are only 
veryoccasionally of useto the photographer 
for storage purposes; it is seldom desir- 
able to employ tins for keeping chemicals 
in—the risk of metallic contamination is 
obvious, and the fact that tins are seldom, 
if ever, air-tight is another drawback ; 
but for numerous handy-man jobs in 
connection with one’s photographic equip- 
ment these articles may prove to be of 
immense service. This will be all the 
more apparent in the not far distant 
future when metals may be quite unob- 
tainable by the general public. 

The actual uses to which this otherwise 
waste material can be put will naturally 
vary with each individual case, but it 
may serve to emphasise the writer's 
suggestions if a few of the possible ways 
in which it may be advantageously 
employed are given. For instance, a small 
cylindrical! tin could be adapted to form 
a lens mounting, e.g., to carry a supple- 
mentary spectacle lens for photographing 
small objects upon a comparatively large 
scale. The top, or lid, of a small tin can 
easily be converted into an improvised 
lens cap, either opaque, for the camera 
itself, or with the substitution of a suitable 
piece of yellow glass in front, for the lens 
of an enlarging lantern. Again, small 
rectangular tins, such as the familiar 
cocoa packages, may be found very useful 
for many little devices and repairs, and 
if cut to the proper size and the edges 
bent over, would provide quite usable 
plate sheaths, after they had been blacked. 

The larger sized receptacles might best 
be dealt with by unsoldering the joints 
or unfolding the seams, as the case may be. 
after which they should be flattened out 
into sheets, which when necessary could 
be cut to any required shape or size. The 
possession of a small pair of tinman's 
snips and a serviceable soldering iron, 
plus a little practice in using them, will 
enable,any ingenious home mechanic to 
convert discarded material into useful 


auxiliary equipment, or to effect repairs 
to existing apparatus, practically without 
cost, y BP. Me os 
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MAKING LANTERN SLIDES IN THE CAMERA. 


UST as the en- 

larging apparatus 
gives many advan- 
tages over contact 
printing, so it, or 
some arrangement 
of cameras, is very 
desirable for mak- 
ing slides. To be 
able to enlarge a bit of a negative on 
to the lantern plate, or, much more 
frequently, to reduce the size of image 
from negative down to lantern-slide 
size, gives an additional interest to the 
work. It often happens, for example, 
that one is making a series of slides 
for a lecture, but that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to get the negative 
images reasonably uniform in size. 
Such a series might be Norman 
capitals, and in taking the negatives 
the height and distance would cause 
variation in size of the image in the 
negative. But this could be modified 
to a great extent, when making the 
slides, by reducing some a little more 
than others when copying in the 
camera. 

Before considering the camera ar- 
rangement let us look for a moment at 
the enlarger as a slide-making appli- 
ance. We may occasionally enlarge a 
bit out of a negative, but in most cases 
our enlarger will be а “reducer.” 
Now in enlarging we have the shorter 
distance from lens to negative and the 
longer distance from lens to easel. 
But when we reduce the size of image, 
we shift these distances over, and have 
the longer distance from lens to nega- 
tive and the shorter from lens to easel. 
Sometimes the extension of the enlarger 
is insufficient for our purpose, but 
it is an easy matter to make or get 
made a light wooden box—a trun- 
cated pyramid really—which will fit 
on the front of the enlarger and carry 
the lens. Such a fitting may be made 
readily to add the required six or 
eight inches to the focal extension. 
The lantern plate may be supported 
on three stout pins pushed into the 
easel, and focussing done on a waste 
plate covered with a piece of fine 
thin white paper, this, of course, being 
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rested on the pins while focussing 
and arranging size of image are being 
attended to. Or, if preferred, a special 
easel may be made with an opening 
3] in. square in it, a piece of ground 
glass being placed in this opening, 
supported on rebates or turn-buttons, 
for focussing, and the lantern plate 
being placed in the same position, 
instead of the ground glass, for ex- 
posure. In this case focussing will 
be done from the back of the easel, 
the image being focussed through the 
ground glass. Just as in enlarging, the 
dark-room is the camera, and the 
whole of the work must be done in 
the light in which it is safe to handle 
the plates. This has advantages. 
For instance, there is little or no need 
to bother with a focussing cloth if the 
dark-room lamp is so placed that the 


then modify the apparatus in any way 
convenient without feeling that one is 


damaging, or risking, one’s outdoor 


high-class apparatus. The dark slide 
will need a special carner fitting, so 
that the lantern plate may be con- 
veniently held. A quarter-plate carrier 
with narrow strips of wood at each 
end to fill up the spaces is not con- 
venient and always gives rise to 
trouble, the plate shpping or jamming 
in the slide at awkward moments. 
But having got the working camera 
we are still without some means of 
supporting the negative. There are 
various ways of doing this. We may 
cut a hole in the frame with which we 
darken our dark-room window, and 
fix over it a carrier which will hold the 
negative. Then outside we may place 
a reflector such as that shown in fig. 3, 


easel or focussing screen is not in a 
strong yellow light. Also frequent 
transition from white to yellow light 
is avoided. 

When it is intended to work with a 
camera, the first thing to recognise is 
that the ordinary hand camera with 
single extension is no use. Such an 
instrument as a spool-film camera with 
a plate attachment, or one of the 
cameras such as the Sibyl, may, of 
course, be fitted with an attachment 
which will give the required extension, 
say at least double extension. It is 
doubtful, however, whether it is not 
wiser to get a small, focussing stand 
camera, say of 5 by 4 size, which may 
be obtained second-hand for quite 
a trifling sum, and which should be of 
double extension. If one has a spare 
lens of good quality this course is 


certainly to be preferred, as one тау. 


and this reflector will throw skylight 
evenly through our negative. Over 
the hole we may fix a good-sized 
curtain, two or three thicknesses of 
black cloth or velvet, so arranged that 
when allowed to fall it will cover the 
hole effectively and keep white light 
out of the dark-room. It is essential 
that there shall be no white light in 
front of the lens except that which 
comes through the negative. It is also 
essential that the camera be kept 
quite square with the negative; that 
is, the front and back parallel with the 
negative. Unless this is done dis- 
tortion will be introduced in the 
lantern slide. (Lack of parallelism 
may be deliberately used to remedy 
a distorted negative; but that is a 
matter for us to deal with later on.) 
Now it is not easy to ensure this 
parallel condition of the negative 
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and the camera if we support the 
camera on a tripod, and so if we want 
to work comfortably we must make 
some arrangement for sliding the 
camera nearer to the negative or 
further ахау, as may be required. 


lt is probably most convenient to 
have the negative held in the end of 
some sort of box such as is shown in 
figs. 2 and 3, placing this box on the 
same board as carries the copying 
camera. Тһе whole thing is then more 
or less of an entity, and small adjust- 
ments may be made without things 
getting out of gear. In fig. 1 we show 
another camera, say а  half-plate, 
used for holding the original negative. 
This has the slight advantage over a 
box that its length can be altered 
readily according to requirements, 
simply by racking in or out. 

Another advantage of using a box 
Or a camera is that the arrangement 
is convenient for both day and arti- 
ficial light working. Fig. 3 shows 
how to avail oneself of davlight, 
and, of course, the same method mav 
be employed when using a second 
camera. For working by artificial 
light two methods are available. One 
of the inexpensive reflecting arrange- 
ments may be employed, two lights 
being placed at the two sides and a 
parabolic reflector throwing the light 
evenly through the negative. If the 
negatives are delicate in character 
this method is admirable, though it 
mav be a trifle slow when using the 
“ gaslight" plates. If negatives аге 
rather strong and thick it may be 
necessary to use a condenser and a 
fairly powerful gas or electric lamp. 
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But as we have said, in most cases the 
reflector arrangement will be found 
to answer quite well, and it is simple 
and inexpensive. 

Some of our readers may feel that 
we lay too much emphasis on the 
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apparatus. 
ever, is this: 
slides well certain apparatus is essen- 


Our point of view, how- 
If one wants to make 


tial. If cne wishes to limit expendi- 
ture then contact slides may be made, 
but in that case the obtaining of a 
really convenient printing frame is an 
economy. Should we be prepared to 
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spend a little more and wish to work 
by reduction, the enlarger may be 
inexpensively adapted. But in that 
case it is no use handicapping oneself 
all along by neglecting the one or two 
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fittings that are obviously necessary. 
Again, if a small camera is at hand 
the fitting up of a board to carry it 
and the box holding the negative is a 
little matter, but carefully done it 
makes the work go on oiled wheels. 
Good clean work demands that the 
image shall be placed centrally and 
truly vertical on the lantern plate 
(vertical, that is, whether the picture 
is upright or oblong way on). To do 
this quickly, means that adjustment of 
the image must be readily made 
Usually the rising and cross fronts of 
the small camera will enable such 
adjustment to be made. If, however. 
some means is devised of moving the 
carrier holding the negative, so much 
the better. Rough adjustment of the 
negative may be made first, and then 
fine adjustment of the image by means 
of the fronts of the small camera. 
The first thing a good carpenter 
sees to is the sharpening and setting 
of his saw, the grinding and setting 
of his plane irons and,chisels. He 
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knows these matters not only save 
him labour, but are essential to the 
production of good work. This fact 
underlies the old saying, “А bad 
workman blames his tools.” 


FLASHLAMPS AND BATTERIES. 


A N interesting and informative little booklet has just been 
issued by Messrs. Boots, The Chemists, entitled “А 
Chat about Flashlamps and Batteries." This comes very 
opportunely in view of the enormous number of pocket electric 
flashlamps that are now in use. Messrs. Boots have special sed 
in these flashlamps, and at all their 555 branches a large selec- 
tion of the lamps are available to suit every purpose and every 
pocket. From the remarks in the little booklet referred to 
it appears that a good deal of misconception exists as to these 
flashlamps, and several useful tips are given which will -help 
owners to make better use of them in future and prolong their 
effectiveness. А fact is particularly pointed out that is not 
generally realised, namely, that batteries exhaust themselves 
whether used or not; it depends upon the type and make of 


battery, but, generally speaking. if a battery is not used at all 
it will be useless in about three to six months. It is important, 
therefore, always to purchase batteries from a dealer of repute, 
and have them tested at the time of purchasing. Users о! 
flashlamps should also understand that flashlamps should 
not be used when a continuous light is required. Also if а 
battery is very frequently used and exhausts itself perhaps 
in а few days, it will, if given a “ rest ”' for a day or two, often 
revive and be quite serviceable again. Therefore the ideal 
method of using batteries is to have two for each lamp or torch. 
and change them every other day. By this means it is alwavs 
possible to get a good light and almost double the life of the 
battery. А copy of the little booklet can be obtained free on 
application at anv of Boots’ shops 
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Queries should be written on one 


Enlarging Problem. 
Some time ago you suggested a method of 
enlarging by daylight on drawing paper which 
I found useful and satisfactory. Now thc 
light is so weak I cannot use the process. Would 
it be possible to use a bromide solution and 
artificial light? My enlargements аге very 
large, and have to be on a special drawing 
paper, and will not permit gelatine or other 
medium, etc. A. 5. (Birmingham). 
Y ou cut out дау] ght on the one hand, 
and апу sens,t,s.ng medium such as gela- 
tine on the other, so that it is difficult to 
imagine a way out of the problem You 
might try long exposure with a powerful 
light with Greenlaw's process, viz.: (A) 
Distilled water 4 oz. potass. iodide, 
100 gr. potass. bromide зо. Iodine 
enough to impart a deep claret colour. 
Filtér. Soak the paper in this for an 
hour, drain, and dry it. (В) Distilled 
water 40 Oz., silver nitrate 2} oz., acetic 
acid 24 oz. Float the dry iodised shect 
on B til] the purple colour changes to 
yellow, then float for a few seconds on 
distilled water. Blot off the wet surface, 
and dry in the dark. Expose the paper 
whendry Developer (C): Distilled water 
40 о2., gallic acid 200 gr., spirit of camphor 
a few drops, say то. (D) Distilled water 
3 oz. silver nitrate 240 gr., acetic acid 
6 oz. For a developer mix equal parts 
of C and D just before use. Fix in hypo 
2 Oz. per pint of water. This process is 
а later form of Talbotype or calotvpe, 
which originally were paper-negative- 
making processes. 
Stops. 
Could you please tell me the difference between 
F/6.5 and F;7.7? Which is more suitable for 
snapshots ? G. R. R. (Macclesfield). 
Difference in what respect? F/6, for 
instance, is a stop with circular opening 
whose width (diameter) is one-sixth part 
of the focal length. Similarly  Г/7 is 
one-seventh of the same. The greater 
the number of parts into which F (focal 
length of lens) is divided the smaller 
cach part and smaller the stop opening. 
The smaller the opening the longer must 
be the exposure time. To compare sizes 
of two circles we square the diameters. 
If vou square 6.5 and 7.7 vou get 
42.25 and 59.29, or, neglecting decimal. 
say, 42 and 60, or roughly 4 and 6 or 
2 and 3. So two seconds with the larger 
(6.5) stop is equivalent tc three seconds 
with the smaller (7.7) stop. There is no 
alwavs best. If the light is weak the 
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larger stop gives a useful advantage ; 
but if the subject has much depth, i.e. 
includes near and distant parts, the 
smaller stop has the advantage of giving 
more depth. 


Enlarging. 


What length of enlarging bench should I have 
for enlarging to 15 by 12, and reducing 2 to 1 * 
I have 6} in. lens. 15 this suitable for enlarging 
negatives taken with 43 in. and 8 in. lenses ? 
etc. A. E. К. (Battersea). 


You omit to mention the size of the 
negative that you wish to enlarge to 
їз by 12. But we will assume this is 
4 by 3, by way of example. You can then 
work out yourown case. Enlarging 4 by 
зіп. four times gives you 16 x 12 in. In 
that case the.lens to paper is (4 plus 1) fivc 
times the focal length, or 5 x 64, or 324 in., 
and lens to negative one-fourth of this, say 
83. Total 324 plus 8}, say ді. But you 
will find it convenient to have a little 
extra length, say 44 or so. The above 
figures only give approximations, which 
will require slight adjustment by actual 
trial. For reducing 2 to 1, the lens to 
original will be three times tocal length 
(64), or 20 in. ; and the lens to copy. half 
of this, i.c. Io in. If this is not quite 
clear, write again with details in full. 


Red Tones, ete. 
What is the simplest process for obtaining red 
tones with bromide or gaslight papers? Is it 
possible to fix self-toning paper so as to retain 
the original tones ? Т. W. C. (Wigan), 
(1) The Ferguson copper-toning process 
is perhaps the simplest. You might con- 
sult ‘“ Bromide Printing ” (No. 26 of THE 
A. P. Library), by F. C. Lambert, post 
{тее from our publishers 1s. 8а. (2) We 
know of no method of fixing a silver print 
of this kind without in some degrec 
altering the colour. But by using an 
ordinary P. О. P. and toning separately 
one can get a colour very closely resem- 
bling that which the print has on leaving 
the printing frame. 


Lens. 
Having made an extension front to my camera, 
I found I had to reverse (back to front) mv 
lens to get it in focus with the front, etc. 
F. W. 5. (Renown). 


Much of the point of your query turns 
on the question, '' From what part of the 
lens did you measure the .ocal length ? ” 


If you focus an object on the ground glass, 
measure its size (a), reverse the lens back 
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to front, and again measure the image size 
(b). you will find а and b are equal, but 
one image жау be nearer one end glass 
than the other is. Focal length is measured 
from two '' principal pojnts," which need 
not be symmetrically disposed as regards 
the lens surfaces. Probably in your case 
you have different “ back focal lengths," 
ie. distance of nearest lens to focal 
points for distant object of parallel rays. 
This is not infrequently the case with 
modern anastigmats. 


М(етеовгору. 
If two prints from the same (single-lens) camera- 
made negative are paired, will they give the 
same effect as a pair made with a stereoscopic 
camera ? etc. S. E. (Cairo). 


No, the effect will not be the same. 
Stereoscopv, or the appearance of solidity, 
with our two eyes is due to the two eyes 
seeing (often only slightly) different views. 
This diflerence may easily be seen by 
viewing some ncar at hand object, first 
with one and then with the other eye 
singly. Hence the emrloyment of two 
lenses in a stereo camera, which аге 
roughly the same distance apart as the 
eves are. If repeating the same one-lens 
effect (print) would г nswer, there would be 
no occasion for, orobiect in, using a stereo 
camera with two lenses. The mistake you 
make is quite natural, and is often made. 


Flashlight ; Washing Tank. 
(1) 1 desire to take up flashlight work. Сап 
you give particulars, or mention book, ctc. ? (2) 
am making a tin washing tank. With what 
can I coat the inside ? 
H. C. (London, S. W.) 


(1) It is not possible to find space on 
this page ‘or an adequate answer to your 
very wide question. By far your best 
course is to obtain a copy of ‘‘ Magnesium 
Light Photography " (F. J. Mortimer), 
yost free from our publishers Is. 8d. Be- 
fore making any experiments read that 
through care’ully and then return again 
to the particular section that covers your 
own line of work. (2) Give both inside and 
outside a thin, even coat of bath enc mel. 
Let this dry thoroughly. Give a second 
coat. Dry again. Then stand the apparatus 
in water for an hour. Change the water, 
repeat this at least half a dozen times. 
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Portraits Galore. 
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No matter who you were, duke's son or cook's son, if vou 
had dropped in at either of the last two meetings of the Royal 
Photographic Society you would almost certainly have gone 
away leaving something behind you—to wit, your image on a 
plate, or, rather, on a portrait film. You could not hope to 
secure exemption from the ordeal on the ground of personal 
plainness, for Mr. Luboshez, the charmer, would urge. in his 
taking way, that the very lack of distinction in your features 
only made his task the more fascinating, and that if you would 
turn your head well over your left shoulder, and at the same time 
so fix your eyes as to see your waistcoat buttons, he could 
guarantee that there would be distinction enough, even at the 
cost of a broken neck and a permanent squint. On the other 
hand, if in any respect you were out of the common, he simply 
must add you to his gallery. One gentleman whose face had 
been pleasantly bronzed by travel under many suns was seized 
by Mr. Luboshez, not once, but four times, it not five, because 
of the rarity of his facial colour scheme—the delicate orange of 
the complexion and the silver grey of the hair. 


A Full Night. 


Everybody who was present, more or less, was photographed. 
About the only people who stood aloof were one or two profes- 
sional photographers, who became unaccountably coy. . And 
the second night, Mr. Luboshez, scorning a paltry economy in 
materials, brought along, not only the negatives and prints of 
his first triumphs, but twice as many dark slides as he brought 
before, and all of them chock 1ull, so that the exposures went off 
like winking. Хо charge was made to the fortunate sitters for 
other than the purely surgical operations which might be neces- 
sary after the pose was completed, but when in course of time 
they all become famous— either by getting to be heads of Govern- 
ment departments or by occupving the dock in the Old Bailey 
or by doing both (supposing an ideal world of pure justice)— 
Mr. Luboshez will, I hope, recoup himself in copyright fees. 
As it is, in spite of disjointed vertebrae and some want of concord- 
ance of the optic axes of the eyes, we are very much obliged to 
him for his really first-class portraits. 


What it Feels Like. 


I alwavs like to see photographers being photographed, just 
as I should like to see—were it possible to see it, which it isn't— 
a doctor take his own medicines. But I notice that Mr. Luboshez, 
even when he is photographing celebrities of the camera as on 
this occasion, does not disdain the usual arts of the studio 
photographer. Instead of disdaining them he exalts them— 
his manner is the apotheosis of them. He soothes your fears 
and encourages your hopes by all sorts of nods and becks and 
wreathéd smiles, quips and cranks, and wanton wiles. Are 
you nervous on being photographed with four lamps working 
at 23 amperes just above your head, a reflector behind you 
which your friends will calla halo, and your enemies a parasol, 
and fifty people in front of you gazing at every expressive wrinkle 
of your physiognomy in the limelight ? You had only to watch 
Mr. Luboshez's delicate flourish of the focussing cloth, or the 
way in which he twirled the shutter release in a fantastic fashion 
in the air during some seconds of exposure, and you are steadied 
and comforted. 


The Group. 


When at the long last Mr. Luboshez was reduced to his two 
remaining films, and his ex-sitters showed signs of coming to, 
he made a grand finale by switching on the full power of his 
lamps and taking a general group of the members gathered round 
their worthy President in various postures of adoration. He 
posed the group carefully. It was to be no ordinary, straight- 
faced company of men gazing out into nothingness. He made 
each member of the group do something characteristic and 
individual. Two of its members, for instance, were told to have 
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a gentle conversation on the subject of art, апа 7 
the first of one of them was carefully centered in 
the eye oí the other. Another member was toid 
to be offering a lighted match to the man beside 
him. Everything, in fact, was free and easy. And from the 
other end of the room where the camera was, Mr. Lubcshez was 
declaring that it was excellent, delightful, he had never seen a 
group so engaging. Suddenly there was a yell. The member 
of the group who was holding the lighted match had burnt his 
fingers. And this was followed by a deeper execration as, in 
his nervousness, one of the members who was discussing art, 
dented his fist more forcibly than necessary into the eye of the 
other. 


Seeing How they Looked. 


One trick which Mr. Luboshez played upon the group was 
exceedingly unkind, especially as he knew that he was dealing 
with a learned body. The match had been relighted, and the 
controversial fist readjusted, and the members of the group 
hardly dared to breathe for five-point-something seconds by the 
stop-watch, and Mr. Luboshez had murmured that it was com- 
plete, that it was most effective, that it was the best he had seen 
in the course of his experience, and then, the technical perform- 
ance over and the tension relieved, he said, “ And now, gentle- 
men, come over here and see how you look." Апа with one 
accord the whole group of them came rushing over to the dim 
end of the room where the camera was and jostled their eyes at 
the focussing screen in order to see how they looked! What 
they saw, of course, was empty chairs and burnt-out matches 
and the still smouldering embers of profanity caused by the 
burning of the fingers of one of them and the closed-up eye of 
another. 


The Bull іп the Studio. 


The bull in the china shop is an old story, but word comes 
from Selby of a bull in a photographic studio. The animal, 
we are told, rushed madly up a flight of steps, no doubt intent 
upon having its photograph taken in double-quick time. But 
to its disgust the two studio assistants fled before this tumul- 
tuous sitter, so it was left alone in the studio, where, the local 
reporter tells us, it did considerable damage among the photo- 
grapher's materials and apparatus. No doubt it was trying 
its best to make a self-portrait, but there was something which 
it could not arrange to its satisfaction, and therefore, having 
broken many things, it ended by flinging itself headlong from 
the studio window and breaking its neck. It is a sad picture 
of what happens when the sudden virus of vanity attacks other 
species than the human. 


Above our Heads. 
“ There seems to be an unfortunate impression that Art is 
something above the heads of the people.’’—Delecta Magazine. 
Above our heads, in dizzy air— 
It may be Art is really there, 
Upon a lone and lofty beat, 
Never to traffick in the street, 
But placed on high, to our despair, 
Ascending some far golden stair, 
Where she is hardly our affair, 
Not measurable as we mete— 
Above our heads ; 
But if Art has this shelf so rare, 
Remote from common earthenware, 
No wonder that her few élite, 
Who do her bidding on swift feet, 
Grow stiff-necked as they crane to stare 
Above our heads. 
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The large number of photographers who are engaged 
at present in the X-ray departments of military hospitals 
may be interested in an extremely 
simple method of marking X-ray 
plates so as to be sure of absolute 
identification. The method is one 
brought forward by an American worker. When the 
plate is in the envelopes, just before exposure, he writes 
on the smooth side of the yellow envelope the name of 
the patient, the date, “ right " or “ left," and any other 
useful memoranda, and finally signs his name. In this 
writing he uses, not a pen or pencil, but any small 
round-pointed instrument which lies at hand, sufficiently 
sharp to give arather slender line, and sufficiently dull 
to avoid the danger of tearing the envelope. Unless 
the exposure of the plate so marked is very heavy, 
the lettering thus applied will show on the developed 
plate with sufficient clearness to avoid any possible 
confusion of the plate with others. It is necessary to 
write with more than ordinary pressure, as it is the 
pressure that makes the essential change in the plate 
emulsion. 


MARKING X-RAY 
PLATES. 


Winter brings with it quite a large and formidable 
number of factors that make for under-exposure in 
our pictures. Foggy days, 

CHILLED DEVELOPERS AND the yellowish colour of the 
UNDER-EXPOSURE. light, etc., contnbute their 
annoying quota to the sum 

of our troubles. But often plates which when developed 
turn out to be weak and poor, lacking vigour and bright- 
ness, and are put down as failures due to under-exposure, 
in reality are not failures from that cause at all. Many 
workers never take the trouble to consider what effect 
the temperature of a developer will have on a plate; if 
such apparent under-exposed plates had been developed 
with a developer warmed up to 60 or 65 deg., and kept 
there, the resulting negative would have been of a quite 
different order. Invariably, all decrease of temperature 
has a considerable restraining action on the activities 
of most photographic solutions, and plates that have 
been developed in developers at say from 45 to 50 deg. 
for the usual time the worker employs at from 60 to 
65 deg. to gain his negative, very often have received 
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only one-half the correct development, owing to the 
slowing action of the cold. One of the chief winter 
troubles with which the photographer has to contend 
is the keeping of solutions at fairly normal temperature. 
The normal is 60 to 65 deg., and when developing 
or other operations have to take place during a cold 
snap which brings the mercury down to 50 deg. 
the problem is not easy of solution. When operations 
extend over an hour or two, then about the only satis- 
factory method is to have the work-room heated to 
the normal temperature and the solutions kept thus 
by means of warm water and the frequent application 
of a thermometer. But where an occasional plate or 
a few prints are to be developed, occupying only a few 
moments, we need not go to such elaborate prepara- 
tions. The kitchen, at such a time, makes a convenient 
workplace. The dishes, measures, solutions, etc., 
should be placed either on the top of the kitchen range 
or put on the shelves of the oven some minutes before 
use. When not in actual use they should be kept there, 
thus maintaining them at a slightly increased tempera- 
ture. By the judicious use of a little warm water in 
combination with a thermometer, it is quite possible. 
to keep solutions at a normal temperature sufficient 
for the practical needs of the moment. 


; But 

It has been said that the photographer should find 
possible subjects at his own front door, and this platitude 
is often truer than many workers 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE Who do not give serious attention 
OF STILL LIFE. to the task of disproving it 
imagine ; in fact, we may say 
that subjects are even. nearer to his hand than that, 
they are often well inside the front door. And by this 
we do not mean home portraiture—in fact, something 
very different—we mean still-life work, Very few 
workers realise how many wonderfully effective composi- 
tions can be made from the humble accessories of the 
kitchen ; if these are taken seriously there is no limit 
to the artistic skill that may be shown in the work. 
Some time ago we saw an attractive little picture com- 
posed solely of a half dozen eggs laid upon an ordinary 
rush basket. This picture had very fine technique 
as well to commend it, an absolute necessity for such 
work, but it was beautiful in its arrangement neverthe- 
less. Those workers who neglect this kind of subject 
cannot be aware that quite apart from the pictorial 
value and interest offered by such seemingly humble 
subjects, the most valuable lessons on composition 
and the attainment of perfect technique are to be learned. 
Practical comparisons may be made as to the merits 
of ordinary orthochromatic and panchromatic plates, 
which will be a most valuable guide for future work. 
This winter we would counsel all those who may be in 
districts barred for outdoor work by D.O.R.A,, but 
are anxious not to drop their camera work entirely, to 
turn their attention seriously to this branch of pictorial 
work and to put their best into it. If the hours of 
daylight do not permit of the work being done, then 
the evenings, with some form of artificial light, which 
may be either that used in illuminating the room itself 
or magnesium ribbon or other flashlight apparatus, may 
be brought in to supplement it. These subjects are 
often made a point of study in art schools, and in this 
the photographer may take a note from due fellow crafts- 

man, the painter. 
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>» MINOR PROCESSES о F = 
КЫ Ne PHOTOGRAPHY, 4 


THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE 2oth Traill-Taylor lecture, delivered before 

the Royal Photographic Society оп December 

IIth, departed a little from the Traill-Tavlor 

traditions in that while former lectures have 
dealt chiefly with photography on its physical side, and 
largely in the realm of optics, Mr. C. H. Bothamley's 
discourse on this occasion was occupied with chemistry. 
He took as his subject “ Some Minor Processes of Photo- 
graphy," by which, he explained, he meant processes 
of intensification, reduction, and to a certain extent 
what was commonly known as toning. He said that 
he had been trying for his own enlightenment to ascer- 
tain what was the real truth concerning the quite con- 
tradictory statements that had been published from 
time to time concerning these processes. 

An experienced photographer and chemist had stated 
not long ago that the use of ammonium persulphate 
as a reducer was so uncertain that he had practically 
abandoned it. Mr. Bothamley maintained, as a result 
of many experiments, that if only one started with pure 
persulphate, which was not difficult to obtain, and if 
the negatives were thoroughly washed, there was no 
obstacle to getting the steady action required. Under 
these conditions the solution remained clear; its milki- 
ness, which was taken by some to indicate that action 
was proceeding, did indeed mean action, but action of 
the wrong sort. If the persulphate was not pure, and 
the negative not washed, and if ordinary water were 
used which contained a substantial proportion of 
common salt, and if the chemicals contained chlorides 
—as ordinary chemicals often did—the results were 
quite different, the solution became milky, and the 
reduction was altogether uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
the negative being largely converted into silver 
chloride. 

The complete removal from the film and the complete 
elimination from the solution of soluble chlorides, or 
any salts which would form soluble compounds with 
silver, was necessary if a complex reaction, partially 
the solution of the silver and partially the conversion 
of the silver into silver chloride, was to bc avoided. 

As to the three kinds of persulphate, the only draw- 
back of the potassium as compared with the ammonium 
was that it was much more soluble; it was difficult to 
get the solution stronger than about 3 per cent. On 
the other hand, he thought it had distinctly less tendency 
to develop acidity on keeping. If, therefore, one kept 
out chemical] dirt—salts which had no business to be 
there—ammonium persulphate was a most valuable 
reducer. 

Turning to intensification, the lecturer said that the 


chromium method had proved a very valuable one in 
his experience. One merely took a dilute solution of 
potassium bichromate and mixed it with a little hydro- 
chloric acid. А good deal depended upon the propor- 
tion of the acid, and it was always a good plan to dilute 
the strong acid to т in ro and then take ten times 
as much acid as was given in the customary formula. 
But he had desired to find out a little more about the 
action of bichromate on the silver image, and to see 
whether he could get any intensification with pure 
chromic acid. 

А 2 per cent. solution of chromic acid merely acted 
as a fairly rapid reducer ; at the same time the chromic 
acid was reduced to the condition of chromic salt. He 
took the trouble to purify some potassium bichromate 
and tried its action on a carefully washed negative for 
forty-eight hours and also on a lantern slide for thirty- 
six hours, and could get no evidence of any action what- 
ever. Pure bichromate which did not contain chromic 
acid, therefore, did not act upon the silver at all. He 
tried also the effect of using chromic acid and salt ; 
these would bleach the silver image fairly satisfactorily 
and rapidly, and the bleached image gave a considerable 
degree of intensification. 

Mr. Bothamley went on to say that he had always 


been interested in the use of ferricyanides and uranium 


for intensification and incidentally for toning. Some 
years ago a Belgian investigator whose name he had 
forgotten at the moment, described a different method 
of dealing with the uranium. Не first of all treated 
the print or the negative with ferricyanide, turning the 
silver image into silver ferrocyanide, and then, after 
washing, treated that image of silver ferrocyanide with 
a uranium salt. By working in that way one got rid 
of the defect of the staining of the whites. The method 
was to take the silver image and treat it with ferri- 
cyanide; thus the image would be bleached more or 
less completely. This bleached silver image was then 
treated with the uranium salt. If the salt were the 
nitrate or the acetate very little action was obtained ; 
if the chloride were used some action resulted, but very 
slow. 

On the other hand, if uranium bromide were used, or 
—what was practically the same thing—if some potas- 
sium bromide were added to the uranium solution, 
then there was quite rapid action. The silver ferro- 
cyanide was not decomposed by uranium acetate or 
nitrate ; it was slowly decomposed by uranium chloride, 
but it was decomposed completely by uranium bromide. 
One got a certainty in using bromide in this way which 
one did not get in using the ordinary mixed solutions. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


THE ACTINOMETER IN ALPINE WORK. 


Sin, —I have read with interest Mr. Watkins’ letter in “ A. P." | 


of Dec. то, criticising the remarks I made during my recent 
“есімге at the Camera Club on the reliability of the actinometer 
when photographing at high altitudes. 

The short notice of my lecture which appeared in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. of December 3 I am afraid did not altogether repre- 
sent my remarks concerning the use of the actinometer in 
alpine photography. Thirty years’ experience with the camera 
at high altitudes in various alpine ranges has taught me that 
the actinometer readings are often misleading, although not 
necessarily inaccurate from a purely theoretical standpoint. 

Mr. Watkins states in his letter that ‘‘ when the sky is blue- 
black, and of enormously less actinic value than the direct 
sunlight, the actinometer held to test the sky light only gives 
the exact value of the sky illumination.” 

This is no doubt theoretically true, but according to my own 
experience does not work out in practice so far as shadow illu- 
mination is concerned, the reason probably being that the actino- 
meter does not take into account the diminished diffusing 
power of the sky. 

When photographing in the Selkirk range, which lies parallel 
to and west of the Rockies, I was interested to find that the 
above observations did not hold good, and that the actinometer 
readings could be worked to more rigidly than in the case of 
the Alps. The reason for this I attributed to the greater amount 
of moisture present in the air due to the proximity of this range 
of mountains to the Pacific coast, with the consequent greater 
diffusing power of the sky illumination. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my appreciation of Mr. Watkins' inv aluable 
pioneer work in actinometry. І have the greatest faith in his 
meters, and опе of his earliest “ Standard ” actinometers has 
been my constant companion in all my photographic work. 
Yours, etc., Lovis J. STEELE. 


FERROUS-AMMONIUM SULPHATE. 


SIR, —I have just noticed a query in your issue of November 19 
(“Іп Reply ”) with reference to the use of ferrous ammonium 
sulphate in place of ordinary ferrous sulphate for a ferrous- 
oxalate developer. 

Some time ago I made some experiments on this point with 
a view to obtaining a stock solution of better keeping quality 
than the ordinary one, and after a few trials obtained a formula 
which I found quite satisfactory and have used ever since. 

If “ D. M. К.” would be interested in trying this formula 
he will find it in the correspondence column of ТнЕ A. P. for 
September 18, r916. With reference to that formula I would 
add that the ferrous ammon:um sulphate solution suggested 
is not a saturated solution, but a considerably weaker one. I 
am aware that it is usual to use saturated solutions for this 
developer, but have found that a somewhat weaker solution 
gives more satisfactory results, besides being cheaper. 

U-ing the formula to which I have referred, an average time 
of development at бо deg. F. is six minutes. If a slower work- 
ing developer is required for special purposes, it can be diluted, 
but it should be diluted by the addition of more potassium 
oxalate solution, and not with water.. Yours, etc., PG, 


A PROBLEM SOLVED. 

SIR, —On showing to my little daughter, aged three and a half, 
what I fonilv imagined was a portrait of herself, she exclaimed, 
'* That's a photograph of me having my photograph taken ! ” 

Now I come to look at it, I am inclined to agree. That's 
what it is exactly, but nothing more. 

Truly the younger generation are wiser than their fathers.— 
Yours, etc., SATON. 

Bedford. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CLEANING BorrLEs.—Bottles in which acid fixing baths 
(silver) have been kept for a long time, after having been much 
used, become coated with a whitish deposit, which is probably 
a compound of silver. This deposit will be found very difficult 
to remove by merely mechanical washing, but the following 
chemic2] method will be found effective. Pour into the bottle 
a quantity of a strong solution of permanganate of potash, 
and add a little dilute sulphuric acid. Shake the bottle con- 
tinuously’ for some minutes, when a portion of the deposit 
will be removed, but a portion will probably still adhere, changed 
now to a brown colour. Throw out the permanganate, rinse 
the bottle, and pour into it some acid hypo solution—old fixing 
bath will do. Shake the bottle, when the remaining deposit 
will be rapidly dissolved away. If not perfectly clean, repeat 
the process. This method is "n ы to deposits from 
plain silver fixing baths.— J. С. 
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DIAGRAM LANTERN SLIDES.—Very good diagram lantern 
slides for lecture purposes may be made by tracing the diagram 
and transferring by means of carbon paper (ordinary typewriter 

carbon paper) on io a lantern size piece of glass coated with 
gelatine. I use for the purpose old doubtful unexposed plates, 
quarter-plate size cut to lantern size. Fix in hypo, wash, and 
allow to dry. Then transfer diagram on to gelatine surface, 
and bind up in the usual manner.—J. K 
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А HINT FOR HAND-CAMERA USERS.—A short time ago the 
writer was greatly puzzled, and not a little annoyed, by some 
mysterious markings upon a number of negatives which had 
been secured with a magazine hand camera. Investigation 
revealed the cause of the trouble to be the point of one of the 
small screws which secured the tripod bushing in place under- 
neath camera, proiecting slightly into the body of the camera 
itself. When a sheath containing a plate was dropped into 
the well of camera, aíter exposure, and it happened to be the 
first or bottommost one, the screw point came into contact 
with the face of the plate, which then became hopelessly damaged 
by a series of fine scratches up and down the centre. When 
the trouble had been traced, the offending screw point was 
care‘ully removed by means of а small flat file, and then, as an 
additional safeguard, a piece of black card was cut to the exact 
size of the “ floor ’’ of camera, and slid into position so that it 
acted as a lining over the whole area of the well. Users of this 
{уре of camera would do well to obviate all possibility of similar 
trouble by adopting this simple preventive measure. The 
occurrence described also emphasises the fact that special care 
should always be taken, when attaching any fittings to a camera 
by means of screws or fine nails, to ensure that they do not 
make an unwelcome appearance inside.—F. H. B. S. 
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OUTDOOR WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY AND SHADOWS.—The 
following is a tip likely to be of use to many hand camera users, 
especially beginners, since it is one of those apparently trifling 
incidents that they are inclined to overlook. Invariably hand 
camera work is attempted when the weather is good, and, in 
most cases, when the sun is shining brightly. During winter 
the sun never attains any considerable altitude, but remains 
alwavs at a comparatively low level, never, even at noon, 
climbing anywhere near summer height. In consequence, 
when a hand camera is used in the hand, and the sun is behind 
the worker’s back, his shadow cast on the ground is quite 
elongated ; if care is not taken it is quite possible to obtain 
a considerable area of this shadow in the foreground of one's 
picture, with detrimental result. This trouble is more pro- 
nounced in the case of vest-pocket cameras, with their lenses 
of short focal length, a point that it is well to keep in mind.— 
C. RD, 
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Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


OOKS are beloved by most people, be they old or young, 

and the illustrations nowadays often form a very impor- 
tant feature. But thereare still many books which are published 
either without illustrations or with some which fail to please 
the reader for various reasons. What could be more acceptable 
than a gift of a favourite book containing a friend's conception 
of the scenes described ? Апа, above all, with the picture 
opposite the page it is illustrating—not with a footnote, '' see 
page so-and-so," which is so irritating to the reader ! 

There are numberless books which lend themselves to illus- 
tration by means of the camera. Certain writers, such as 
Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, Michael Fairless, George Borrow, 
Quiller Couch, Thomas Hardy, Matthew Arnold—to name a 
few—have described certain places, or have chosen definite and 
well-known towns or districts for the setting of their novels, 
and such places are known as '' The Dickens Country," '' The 
Roadmender Country," “Тһе Hardy Country," etc. Many 
photographers must have visited these places and obtained 
negatives which can now be turned to good account. Ог there 
are such delightful books as Kenneth Grahame's '' The Golden 
Аре” and “ Dream Days," which can be well illustrated by 
those who are fortunate enough to have children for models. 

After deciding on the book, a good, strongly bound copy, 
without illustrations, should be purchased. The Everyman 
Library is excellent for such purposes. The number, size, and 
colour of the prints must then be determined. About half a 
dozen prints will be found to be ample and as many as the 
book will hold. The size of the page should be measured: 
half-plate paper will be found to be a very suitable size, and 
the negatives should be printed on bromide or gaslight paper, 
a good black and white print being aimed at, so that it will 
harmonise with the pages of the book. It is advisable not to 
use a negative larger than quarter-plate, so that a good margin 
can be left all roufid the print, thus showing it to advantage, 
and allowing room for a few words to be written underneath. 
Articles dealing with the printing of small negatives on larger 
sizes of paper have appeared from time to time, so that process 
need not be described again here. The page in the book 
describing the scene or words which have suggested the illus- 
tration is found, and the print inserted close to the binding 
by means of a little photo mountant. If a tiny nick is made 
on the wrong side of the print where it is stuck to the page, a 
hinge is formed which enables it to be turned over more easily. 
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TONING BROMIDE PRINTS 


ESSRS. RAJAR, LTD., of Mobberley, the makers of the - 


well-known Rajar pıinting papers, have issued a circular 
leaflet to their customers and the trade in which they say :— 
“Іп THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of September 17, 1917, 
the use of barium sulphide in place of sodium sulphide was 
suggested, and we have since tried this in our own works— 
the results were satisfactory, and further details may interest 
our business friends. 


" Barium sulphide is a yellow dry powder which is not very . 


soluble in water, but in our own experiments we used two 
drachms to а pint of water. This would not all dissolve, and 
the clear solution was decanted. Тһе bleacher used was the 
usual ferricyanide bromide, and toning took place almost as 
quickly as with sodium sulphide, the resulting tones being very 
similar but slightly colder than the tones given by the sodium. 
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Illustrating Books by 
Means of Photography 
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By CHRISTINE NORTON. 


The book is then closed and well pressed under a weight. When 
dry it is opened and other prints are inserted in the same way. 

The ideal way, of course, is to get a bookbinder to bind the 
matter and photographs afresh, as the insertion of a number 
of prints stretches and weakens the back; but as it is war 
time and this is impossible, the judicious choice of a strong 
binding and suitably thin paper for the prints will help matters 
considerably. There are a variety of ways of preparing the 
photographs. Some people prefer to have the print the same 
size as the page, or others may print the negative on the same- 
size paper, and then mount it on very thin mounting paper 


- 


cut to the same size as the page. Whichever way is chosen, 
it is advisable to keep to the same method throughout the 
book. On the front page a book-plate also might be inserted, 
the negative used having some bearing on the book. 

The illustration shown is one of half a dozen prints used 
to illustrate George Eliot's book, '' Scenes nf Clerical Life.” 


WITH BARIUM SULPHIDE. 


" [t is the usual practice, and a good one, to throw away а 
used sodium sulphide bath, but with barium sulphide we found 
that it could be used several times without any apparent differ- 
ence in the results. There appear to be many advantages in 
the use of barium sulphide, and they may be briefly summarised 
as follows: (т) Better keeping qualities of the dry chemical, 
there being no tendency to deteriorate or be deliquescent ; (2) 
absence of any softening action on the gelatine; (3) smell not 
so unpleasant as the sodium; (4) solution can be used more 
than once. 

“ From these trials it may be that the possibilities of this 
salt will attract the attention of photographers who do large 
quantities of toned work, and we should be glad to have their 
reports upon the subject so that we can, in these monthly 
notes, disseminate the information amongst other workers.” 
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WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE majority of amateurs labour under the false impression 

that winter is the season when cameras, particularly hand 
cameras, should follow the hibernating habits of many of the 
wild animals of our countryside; an exceedingly great error, 
as many a “ summer " photographer has had the luck to find 
out for himself. The chief reason for such a trend of thought 
seems the idea of cold, wintry weather, with its apparent lack 
of suitable light for photographic operations; but even the 
most inveterate lover of a cosy fireside must admit that winter 
provides us with many an attractive, sunny, exhilarating day, 
producing ample opportunities for photographic work. 

By winter І do not necessarily mean snow and hoar-frost 
scenes. The countryside in winter, with its varving atmo- 
spheric conditions, holds forth promise of an infinite selection 
of subjects. Neither is it necessary to go out laden with a 
bulky field camera and its clumsy accompaniment of dark 
slides and tripod. Judiciously used, a vest-pocket camera will 
give satisfying and excellent results ; and, moreover, on a cross- 
country tramp on a winter day it forms an enjoyable and accom- 
modating companion. 

I remember well such a day one winter that I and a 
friend were fortunate enough to have free. The morning 
broke clear and fine, with promise of a bright blue sky and 
a cheerful sun. ‘The signs were so favourable that we deter- 
mined on a photographic excursion into the country, and took 
with us a vest-pocket film camera. We had never attempted 
much in the way of winter work with a hand camera betore, 
and thought the experiment worthy of atrial. No tripod was 
taken; the only accessory was an exposure meter. 


— — 3g ——— 


By C. R. DENTON. 


The camera works at F/6, is fitted with a three-speeded 
shutter and a focussing arrangement. 

I must admit that the camera was taken more from a 
secondary consideration, and that the excursion was the main 
business. However, the sun climbed higher, and the sky 
became bluer as the day advanced, until the sleeping winter. 
landscape wore as attractive an appearance as it does in summer. 
Our blood quickened; we began to perceive unlooked-for 
photographic chances. Walking along a rutty country lane, 
presently we came to a picturesque farm perched on a slight 
rise of ground, the road winding towards it; its stack yard 
was filled with quaint, sharp-pointed hayricks, and clumps of 
elms breaking the blue of the sky formed an attractive back- 
ground. 

Behind us came two farm children, a pail in the hands of 
one. Deferring our exposure we waited until they passed 
and formed a prominent part of the foreground, thus intro- 
ducing the human element into our little picture. The expo- 
sure given was I-25th second at F/8, Ensign film, about midday, 
with bright, cheerful sun lighting the subject. When developed 
and enlarged it made quite a presentable pictorial result, 
alone well worth a long walk. 

I would advise any fellow-workers who, even during the 
dark days, occasionally experience a longing to “ be up and 
doing," to give their unobtrusive little hand cameras an airing, 
and let them show what they are capable of accomplishing. 
Incidentally, much latent beauty in our English winter land- 
scape will be discovered. А small folding tripod may, however, 
be found necessary for some subjects. 


ENLARGING—WITH LIMITED ACCOMMODATION. 


HE modern tendency towards small-sized cameras has 

made enlarging extremely popular. Every winter sees 
recruits to this fascinating phase of the hobby. However, 
many amateurs are deterred from commencing owing to the 
difficulty of suitable working accommodation. The purpose 
of this article is to show these workers how such an obstacle 
can be fairly easily overcome, and efficient working accomplished 
in а simple, comfortable, and highly satisfactory manner. 

Purchasing an enlarger is the first consideration ; in this 
case the amount spent will depend on the taste and on the 
pocket of the photographer. A few dishes and a measure 
practically complete the necessary equipment, except for one 
or two miscellaneous articles, such as dark-room pins, etc. 

The writer, in order to pursue his enlarging operations, com- 
mandeers the kitchen, which is usually let vacant during the 
evenings by the domestic authorities. The ordinary kitchen 
table is taken and found to answer exceedingly well as a 
bench. 

At one end the enlarger is placed in such a position that it 
is square with the end of the table; this position should be 
determined so that it can be occupied every time enlarging is 
to be done. 

Two lengths of wood about 2} feet long by I inch wide and 
I in. thick are next required. These are fitted, in each, with 
two screw holes; they are screwed to the table about 6 inches 
apart, keeping them absolutely parallel, and also at right angles 
to the negative carrier of the enlarger. The idea is to provide 


found their position, holes should be bored in the table to 
receive the screws ; small screws are quite sufficient, as it is 
only a temporary fixture, the rails being removed every time 
after enlarging. 

It may be thought that objection will be offered to this 
apparent mutilation of the table, but really the required 
holes are very small, and a little explanation should allay any 
fear on the part of the kitchen authorities. 

Our next consideration was an easel, and this was simply 
constructed. Ап ordinary drawing board of good-sized dimen- 
sions was obtained and mounted on to a stout baseboard about 
IO by 8 in. in size and } in. thick; at the back two buttresses 
of similar wood were provided, and the whole fixed together 
by means of screws. On the base two strips of wood an inch 
wide and thick were fixed a suitable distance apart, so that 
they slid evenly but rather stiffly inside the rails of the table. 

Care was taken to ensure that the easel and the negative 
carrier were parallel throughout. 

Gas is the illuminant used, and a supply was obtained by 
means of a flexible metallic tubing connecting the enlarger 
pipe to a gas pendant above the table. 

As the enlarger is fitted with an orange-glass window at 
the side, no dark-room lamp is needed ; a small table arranged 
so that the light falls upon it does admirably for developing 
operations. The same light is quite sufficient for loading and 
unloading the easel with the bromide paper. 

Developing dishes were all home-made of wood and card- 


a set of rails along which the enlarging easel can slide. Having board at a cost of practically nothing. C. R. D. 
4329696 
Ilford, Ltd.—At the annual general meeting of this company works gcing and to show satisfactory results. Notwithstanding 


General, Sir Ivor Phillips, М.Р., presided, and a satisfactory 
balance-Sheet and report was presented. А net profit of /42,142 
for the year ending October 31 was announced. Тһе chairman 
pointed out that the company’s investments had risen from 
Í115,000 to £142,000, and their estimate value was £136,000, 
or a difference of only about £5,000. The whole increase had 
been invested in War Loan, of which they now held /62,000, 
and. іп addition, they had /32,000 іп Exchequer Bonds. The 
supply of raw material at the present time was one of their 
greatest anx.eties, and although they had not always been able 
to execute all the orders received, they had been able to keep the 


the fact that goodwill stood at a high figure, the directors were 
convinced that, in these abnormal times, the dividend should be 
kept at 6 per cent. The company was engaged on war work, 
of which he gave some details. The future of their business 
depended upon the scientific skill at their disposal, and before 
the war was over they intended to secure young men who showed 
photographic ability and develop their skill in that direction. 
They felt it was essential to do something—though in a small way 
—to keep up the supply of chemists, and if they were to keep 
out the German competition they must do so by scientific skill. 
The report was adopted. 
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MISS CECILB DOLMETSCH SINGING WITH ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE LUTE. By Mrs. Manta Pearson. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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From the London Salon of Photography. 
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oL. D. 
Stern winter tules.” — Cotef er. By J. F. L. Woo 


1 Jlc o iginal, a bromide print (6x 84), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weckly Competition. This picture was also exhibited at the Royal Photographic Scciety's Exhibition, 
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T will be generally agreed that the 
[ main drift among beginners in photo- 
graphy is in the portrait direction. Now 
it is a curious point to observe that 
one of the most important things in 
this line of work, viz., the background, 
seldom receives any consideration worth 
mentioning. 

In example A we have an instance 
where the background is quite unsuit- 
able. In the first place we have a figure 
in light costume in the centre of the 
plate. Then to the right and left we 
have by way of background two large 
and insistent patches of strong light, i.e. 
windows. Between these light windows 
we have more or less dark masses, 50 
that the picture is a row of alternating 
strong lights and darks. In fact, the 


background runs away with more 
attention than the figure receives. 
The print is lacking in detail or 


gradation—which you please—at both 
the light and dark ends of the scale of 
tones. This points to over-development 
of the negative, and very probably under- 
exposure also. The pose is easy and 
acceptable, and the expression quiet and 
vet interesting. The beginner will be well 
advised to avoid letting his sitter look 
at or towards the camera, because most 
sitters put on a special '' being photo- 
graphed " expression when they look 
at the camera. 

Example B shows us a case where the 
figure is not looking at the camera but 
at the work in hand. This at once will 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER А їр PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpf'!! to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition о the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


strike the reader as interesting, because 
natural. There is a pleasant suggestion 
of reality that engages our sympathy. 
Now in this case the background part of 
the picture is very much quieter than in fig. 
A. At the same time it should be noted 


B.—GRANDMA. By J. B. Wnght. 
From the Becinners’ Com petition. 


that liney things, such as these window 


bars, also the bars of the chair back, are 
very apt to catch the eye. 
natural backgrounds, such as the at- 
home portraitist advisedly employs, he 


Therefore in 


should in general avoid things which are 
liney, or patterny, e. g. staring wallpaper 
patterns, or which show small. patches 
of strongly contrasted lights. Technically 
regarded, print B is a quite creditable 
performance. Тһе sheeny character or 
texture of the sitter's dress is well sug- 
gested. There is a little bit of the 
earthquake suggestion about the pic- 
ture, due no doubt to the camera being 
too high up above ground level, too near 
the sitter, and pointed downwards. 
Coming now to our third example, 
fig. C, we see the effect of a plain back- 
ground. Comparing this with the other 
two examples, we at once see how the 
plain background, by the absence of any 


C.—LENA. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By J. Butterworth. 


eye-distracting features, enables us to 
give undivided attention to the figure. 
The pose is easy and the expression quiet 
and restful and by no means devoid of 
personal interest. That is to say,it sug- 
gests individual character.  Technically 
regarded, it is not very satisíactory. 
The high lights (blouse) are too chalky 
white and lacking in gradation, suggest- 
ing an over-dense, ie. over-developed 
negative, while the shades and shadows 
lack transparency, indicating an under- 
estimated exposure. 


A. PORTRAIT 


By H. Littlewood 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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VIGNETTING WITH THE DAYLIGHT 
ENLARGER. 


H AVING found great difficulty in 
fixing up a vignette for use with a 
daylight enlarging camera, I set to work 
to devise a means for easily and quickly 
doing this. 

The particular type of enlarger that 
I am using at present is the V.P. Kodak, 
but the method described could be 


Vignette held between lid 
ond base of box. 


Negative. \ 


| — ШЙ 


Fig. 1. 


adapted to suit the various other types 
on the market. 

The head of the enlarger is as shown 
in fig. 2, and I first obtained a lid of a 
thin wooden box 
—a stout  card- 
board lid would do 
—and cut the top 
out to the shape 
shown in fig. 3, and 
placed it over the 
head of the en- 
larger; the lugs 
marked X then rest 


D ета Й 


upon the similarly marked portions of 
the enlarger head. 

I then obtained a stout cardboard box 
about two inches deep, which just fitted 
into the lid or support above mentioned. 
I cut a rectangle out of the bottom of 
this box, and also out of the lid, to the 
largest size that I should require the cut- 
away portion of the vignette to be. 

The lid is placed on the bottom of the 
box, the vignette being held between 
the base of the box and the inside of the 
lid; providing this is a good fit no 
trouble will be experienced due to the 
vignette moving. | 

The box with vignette in position is 
then placed bodily, open end downwards, 


“ Sensitive Paper. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


on the support above-mentioned, the 
arrangement then being as indicated in 
fig. 1. 

To obtain the size of vignette re- 
quired, a diagram is drawn similar to 
that shown in fig. 4. Having obtained 
the distances between the sensitive paper 
and the lens, and between the lens and 
the negative, we draw lines AA and BB 
from the negative, through the lens to 
the paper; by producing these lines 
to cut the line where vignette would be, 
in my case about two inches from nega- 
tive, and projecting points aa, from 
where lines AA and BB cut the negative, 
we get the difference Y, which is approxi- 


mately the extra amount to be cut away 
all round the figure of an ordinary 
vignette used for contact printing. 

I have found this device very useful 
and quite satisfactory. . W. Е. С. 


МІ te. 
Negotive. | anette 


A 


Fig. 4. 


A PORTABLE ELECTRIC RED LAMP. 


HE small electric red lamp described 

in the following article will be found 
very cheap to make; it will give a good 
light for a long time,-and when run down 
costs very little to recharge again. First 
procure a glass or earthenware jar of 
about 2} in. diameter; a one-pound jam- 
jar will do admirably. Now cut out a disc 
of wood just a trifle larger than the top 
of the pot and about 1 in. in thickness. 
In this make three slots 1} in. long by 
4 in. wide, and keep them as near to the 
circumference of the disc as possible, 
as they are shown in the plan; these 
are for the battery plates. One zinc and 
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two carbon battery plates 1] in. wide by 
1 in. thick and 44 or 5 in. long will now 
be required, and also three small nuts 
and bolts about 4 in. diameter. Holes 
should now be drilled through the top 
of the plates, and the bolts inserted and 
screwed up with a piece of fairly fine 
copper wire attached to each one. Having 
completed this, screw on to the wooden 
disc a piece of wood # in. thick, 3 in. wide, 
and about I in. high; on to this screw а 
batten holder for a miniature screw lamp 
in the position shown on the plan. After 
this tack on a cardboard edging about { іп. 
deep to the wooden top, and a lid for the 
jar will thus be formed. Care should be 
taken to see that all the wood and card- 
board used is well soaked in paraffin wax. 
This precaution is taken to counteract 
the burning action of the acid. 

The battery plates can now be put in 
to their respective slots and the wires 


\ 
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from the two carbon plates connected 
to the underneath terminal of the holder, 
and the zinc connected to the terminal 
on the side. It now only remains to 
obtain a I} volt metal filament bulb, 
stained ruby colour, for the holder, and a 
quantity of chromic acid for charging 
the battery. The jar should be kept just 
about three-quarters full of acid. А 
switch can be fitted to the lamp if neces- 
sary, but owing to the fact that the acid 
is continually eating away the plates, 
especially the zinc one, it is advisable 
to remove them when a light is not 
required and replace them when it is. 
H. A. C. 


HAVE YOU any query or point of diff- 
culty in your photography P If so, write to 
the Editor of '* The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," 32, Long Acre, 
W.C.. He will help you. 
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SOME DETAILS OF SLIDE MAKING. 


çê AST week we dealt 
with the appara- 
tus needed for 
slide making in 
the enlarger or 
the camera—that 
is, by projection 
instead of by 
contact. Having 
got all this ready, our first step will 
be to decide what exposure to give. 
This is a usual and always important 
problem in photographic work. And 
the first thing to remember is that a 
little systematic arrangement of things 
will save waste and give improved 
results. 

First, the negatives must be sorted 
into, say, three grades—thick, thin, 
and medium. Doing this beforehand 
ensures a much more even classifica- 
tion than if one just picks up each 
negative as required and says '' thin "' 
or '" medium ” as one thinks the case 
may be. After some exposures have 
been made it will be known what the 
ratios are for the various groups, 
such as a thick negative requiring 
three times the exposure given to a 
medium one, while a thin negative 


Fig. 1 


might require half that for the medium 
one. When classifying it is a good 
plan to set up three typical negatives, 
and then one may actually compare 
each negative with these, and place 
it in its proper class. It is not sug- 
gested that all negatives will exactly 
fit some class, but unless 
one's work in negative expo- 
sure and development is 
very erratic there should 
not be wide differences. 
Then the next point to 
bear in mind is that expo- 
sure wil vary—even with 
the same negative—if one 
varies the scale of image. 
Thus if we take a 5 by 4 
negative, place it in the 
carrier; and make a slide 
including the whole of the 
negative, we shall find a 
certain exposure needed. 
Then if we make another 
slide of a bit of the nega- 
tive 21 inches in length we 
shall find we must give 
longer exposure. If we take 


a still smaller bit of the 
negative, enlarging it for 
our slide, the 
exposure will be 
still longer. 


There is nothing in this 
which is peculiar to slide 
making, the same thing 
occurring in enlarging and 
in copying and in direct 


photography as soon as 
the size of the image 


ceases to be a good many 
times less than the size 
of the original. This 
variation in exposure ac- 
cording to the scale (by 
“scale ” we mean the pro- 
pertion existing between 
the size of the original 
object and the size of its 
| image on the ground glass) 
98 15 readily allowed for by 
! means of a simple calcu- 

lation. giving the propor- 

tionate exposures. It is 

always well to take '' same 


size" as the standard, then if we 
make the slide a quarter of the linear 
dimensions of the negative, to give 
a quarter of the exposure ; if half the 
linear dimensions, to give half the 
exposure; if two-thirds the linear 
dimensions, to give two-thirds the ex- 


Fig. 2. 


posure ; if one and a half times the 
linear dimensions, to give twice the 
exposure ; if twice the linear dimen- 
sions of the negative to give three 
tim 5 the exposure. 

By “half the linear dimensions ” we 
mean such a case as the whole of a 
5 by 4 negative reduced to 21 in. by 
21п. on the lantern plate. А quarter 
of the linear dimensions would be a 
IO by 8 negative reduced to 24 in. by 
2 in. Clearly the average worker will not 
often make scale variations amount- 
ing to more than half size when 
reducing, and one and a half times 
when enlarging. 

But we are still left to find the 
exposure for the standard or 5ате- 
size image. Here will be seen the 
great advantage of using artificial 
light, for with a little care it is so 
constant that exposures may be 
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repeated at any time with certainty. 
This means that if we have two nega- 
tives alike in quality, and say 5 by 4 
in size, and we know the exposure 
for one to be thirty seconds, we may 
go right ahead with the other, giving 
the same time, and if, instead of its 
being a reduction in size oí 5 by 4 
to lantern-slide size, we propose 
making a same-scale slide from a 
part of the image, we can get the 
required exposure simply by refer- 
ence to the details given above, the 
same size requiring an exposure of I 
where the half size requires an expo- 
sure of 3. 

With the constant light, and assum- 
ing the negatives are of fairly good 
quality and are classified, it ought to 
be possible, with the aid of a properly 
kept notebook, to make large numbers 
of slides with only an occasional trial, 
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solution for a measured time. This 
enables exact repetition of the result. 
If the batch of negatives is reasonably 
good and of suitable contrast, the 
slides can be made quite satisfac- 
torily by slight variations in exposure 
and in time of development, by which 
we mean that if a slide has been made 
and appears a little too soft, cutting 
down the exposure and a slight 
lengthening of development will usually 
give а second result which is quite 
satisfactory. А few experiments on 
these lines will teach the beginner 
more of what may be done by judi- 
cious modifications than any number 
of books on the subject. 

With practice one will find one 
uses fewer exposure tests; the con- 
stant conditions of light, stop and 
plate, and the classifications of nega- 
tives and of scale, together with the use 
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We referred to the necessity of 
placing the image centrally on the 
lantern plate, adjusting it first of all, 
of course, on the ground-glass focus- 
sing screen. In order to do this 
there should be very little play in 
the various movements at the back 
of the camera. The camera will be 
firmly fixed by means of a clamp or 
a tripod screw, the dark slide should 
snap into its place without any 
sliding play, the carrier should be a 
good fit in the slide, and should not 
allow any looseness of the lantern 
plate. The size and exact position 
of the plate should be marked very 
accurately on the ground glass. It. 
is then possible to adjust the image 
properly, and to be sure that the 
plate itself will receive it in an accurate 
position. Fig. I shows the image 
centrally placed on the plate, so that 


Fig. 3. 


after, that is, one has got hold of the 
ropes, and knows what one is aiming 
at. But occasional trials will be 
needed, and at first they should be 
fairly numerous. 

Fig. 1 shows the sort of trial to 
make, and we have marked the expo- 
sures given down the side. Note that, 
although each exposure is double the 
preceding one, the differences in 
depth are not very marked, which 
shows that in making tests it is 
seldom any good to do other than 
double exposure for each successive 
strip. It will be seen that these five 
strips are just about half an inch in 
width, and it is a good plan to rule 
some pencil lines on the inside, i.e. 
the black side, of the shutter of the 
dark slide, so as to show exactly how 
far it is to be pushed back after each 
section of the exposure is made. 

As we suggested in the case of 
contact slides, the development of 
the test plate should be with a known 


of a notebook, really leave very little 
to the judgment and the eye. 

If one is working by daylight, how- 
ever, one needs to have recourse to 
an actinometer, but this is a much 
simpler matter than it would appear. 
One works, in fact, precisely as one 
would with artificial light, except 
that at the time of exposure one 
measures the light, and exposes in 
accordance with the measurement. 
It will be quite clear that if the meter 
is placed at the edge of the reflector, 
it will receive, constantly, the light 
the reflector receives. Suppose we 
have established by an experiment 
that working from 5 by 4 to slide size 
а“ medium " negative requires exactly 
the time the meter paper takes to 
match the painted tint, this will 
always be the case whether the light 
is bright or only middling. It is a 
good plan, by, say, the use of the stops, 
to adjust matters so that exposure and 
meter time coincide, ií possible. 


Fig. 4. 


the masking could be done as in 
fig. 2, leaving an equal width of 
mask at the sides, and what is not 
quite so important, equal widths at 
top and bottom. 

But a little more care is needed 
when only a portion of the subject is 
to be used. Fig. 3 again shows the 
entire subject of the negative, cen- 
trally placed on the lantern plate, but 
as it is intended to trim off by B and C 
it is clear the margin A B will be 
rather wider than the margin C D. 
Not a serious matter in this case, yet 
by moving the cross front of the 
camera a bare trifle centrality of the 
required portion would be obtained, 
and the appearance of the masked 
slide, fig. 4, 1s all the better for it. 
These little points all count when one 
is showing a set of slides to critical 
friends, and give one's work that 
almost indefinable stamp of quality, 
or “ finish," which is in reality atten- 
tion to all the details. 
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Queries should be written on one 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 1 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. ] 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 


cation). All queries and prints for criticism rust be addressed 


ч {о the - 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long London, W C.2 and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism "on the outside. 
wri 4 aide of the paper only. 


be replied to by post, but each query 


‘ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents he 
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Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Pyro Stain. 
Will you explain why, after developing with 
pyro-metol, the negative is so stained that 1 
cannot enlarge it with daylight ? 
S. Q. C. (Upton Manor). 


Pyro stain in general means pyro oxida- 
tion. It may be caused by various 
conditions, e.g., using tap water in which 
an appreciable quantity of air is dissolved 
(hence the frequent advice to use water 
which has first been boiled to expel the 
air), or insufficient preservative such as 
citric atid, soda sulphite, metabisulphite, 
etc. or by over-vigorous rocking of the 
developing dish, or using a developer 
waich has been made up (dissolved) а 
considerable time, etc. Тһе best thing to 
try first is acid alum, e.g., an ounce of 
ordinary (potash) alum, and a pint of hot 
water. When cold add citric acid } oz., 
оу hydrochloric acid т drm. But chrome 
alum is better than common (potash) alum 
—if you can get it. In this case you only 
need use ] oz. per pint of water. After 
clearing the stain in the foregoing, wash 
the plate for half an hour or so, or in five 
Or six baths, say five minutes in each bath. 
Various Topics. 

(1) Are high speed plates suitable for outdoor 
work? If not, what are the disadvantages ? 
(2) My exposure meter takes no account of 
shutter efficiency. (3) How can I test the 
shutter speed? (4) Would it not be better 
if the shutter speed were reckoned for the 
average time the whole-plate was exposed? 
(5) My camera is fitted with, etc. Can the com- 
Linations be used separately? (6) What 


firn manufactures opaque paper? (7) Which 
is the better diffusing medium, ground or opal 


glass? (8) Would electric light Бе better 
than magnesium? (9) What would be the 
exposure (10) Would two sheets of ground 


glass be essential ? J. А. D. (Mexboro’). 


Please observe our rule as to writing 
queries on one side of the paper only. 
Also please be a little merciful as regards 
the number of queries at any one time. 
“АП the pudding must not be put on 
one plate." (т) No outstanding disad- 
vantage, but in general ordinary speeds 
(тоо to 200 Н. and D.) are quick enough 
for most outdoor work, and have greater 
latitude and are easier to work than extra- 
high-speed plates. (2) Your exposure 
meter could not possibly take count of so 
variable a factor. It tells you the esti- 
mated ('' correct ") exposure, and leaves 
each worker to make allowance for the 
efficiency of his particular form of shutter. 
(3) Fix a glass ball to the rim of a bicycle 
wheel, turn the machine upside down. 


Get someone to rotate the wheel once per 
second. Photograph the wheel; the spot 
track of the glass ball compared with the 
complete circumíerence gives you the 
fraction of а second exposure. (4) We 
do not clearly understand what this 
question means. Perhaps you can re- 
peat it in another form ? (5) You have 
the lens, and can try the experiment. 
(We think in this case the two components 
can not be used singly.) (6) We do not 
know what you mean by opaque paper. 
(7) Depends on one's need and circum- 
stances. In general one would prefer 
ground glass for feeble and opal glass for 
strong lights. (8) Might be more powerful 
but not necessarily therefore better. (9) 
Trial alone can answer this question. 
(ro) Two sheets may be advisable but 
may not be essential. 
Reduction. 
(1) Some films were over-developed and im- 
mersed in the usual ammonium persulphate 
reducer. After five to ten minutes there was no 
reduction, but the film began to melt away. 
(2) What is the least bulky and most portable 
apparatus for making lantern slides from quarter. 
plate negatives, so as not to omit any part of 
the negative? (3) Can you mention any books 
on (a) lantern-slide making, (b) stereoscopic 
photography ? B. G. (Wandsworth). 
According to some authorities the 
persulphate reducer works by disintegra- 
ting the gelatine network, and so freeing 
the particles of silver. Hence the custom 
of gently swabbing the film with a loose 
pledget of cotton wool during reduction. 
In your case the gelatine may have been 
extra soft(soluble), or—not unlikely—the 
solution too strong. Our own experience 
with this reducer is that one can never 
be sure what is going to happen. It has 
been suggested that before reduction the 


film should be hardened іп a weak bath 


of chrome alum—but this has its risks. 
Had you used a tuft of cotton wool in 
the early stages of the operation you very 
probably would have saved your negative. 


(2) Sometime ago there were on the market : 


lantern slide making camera-like arrange- 
ments, very much on the same lines as the 
now popular daylight enlarger. You 
ought not to have any great difficulty in 
making an apparatus of this kind for 
your own use. (3) (a) “ Lantern Slide 
Making" (F. C. Lambert), from our 
publishers, post free 1s. 8d. (b) “ Stereo- 
scopic Photography"  (''Photo-Minia- 
ture," No. 98). 
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Photographing Medals, Etc. 
I have got a single extension camera and single 
achromatic lens. I want to photograph some 
medals and postcards, etc. 
H. S. (Stockton-on-Tees). 


By putting the medals, etc., in good 
diffused daylight you can photograph 
them just as you would an ordinary lands- 
cape. But in that case your picture would 
show these objects on a much reduced 
scale (or size). Probably the focal length 
of your lens is too long—or the bellows 
extension too short (which have the same 
result for you) to get a large scale of 
picture. You can perhaps rig up a 
temporary extension front to the camera. 
or more easily shorten the focal length of 
your lens by adding a supplementary 
convex lens. By adding a single lens of 
the same focal length as your present 
lens the thus-compounded lens has now 
half its original focal length, thus enabling 
you to get much nearer your object and 
so render it on a larger scale (size). If 
this is not clear write again, stating 
camera length (back to front) and focal 
length of your lens. 

Image Size. 

I have a 7 by 5 camera and whole-plate lens, but 
have to get several yards away to get postcard 
size portrait, and then have the bellows extended 
to a great distance, and twelve to fourteen feet 
away from sitter, etc. How much would a new 
7 by 5 camera and three d. d. slides be worth ? 
etc. C. F. M. (Abbey Wood). 

From what you say it would appear 
that the focal length of your (1/1-pl.) 
lens is inconveniently long for the bellows 
length of your 7 by 5 camera. Your best 
move at first will be to see what you can do 
by shortening the focal length of your lens 
by the, addition of a convex supplemen- 
tary. Focus any very distant object 
with the largest stop of your whole-plate 
lens. Measure the distance of the ground 
glass from the lens stop. Call this the 
focal length of the lens. Measure also 
the ground glass to lens stop when the 
bellows is fully extended, i.e. camera 
working limit. Send us these two dis- 
tances, and repeat your query as reminder, 
and we will try and suggest a suitable 
supplementary lens. Please observe our 
rule as to writing on one side only of 
your paper. You had better consult a 
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These are days when, in the generality of editorial offices, 
everything has to give way to '' regrets that we have no space.”’ 
Gone are those ample times when your pen could meander peace- 
fully over half a column without saying anything at all. To-day 
you have to practise boiling down. What used to be said in ten 
words must be said in one, and that a little one and expressive. 
A subject which ought to have five thousand words to its credit 
is dealt with in fifty. What would ordinarily sprawl in three 
volumes has to be compressed into a single page. It is a case of 
tight packing all round in the sanctums just now, and the blue 
pencil is on the point of delirium. This being the case, it was 
all the more pleasant to find а certain newspaper, issuing from 
the stately purlieus of Kensington—I fancy '' stately purlieus ” 
is the correct expression—which was able to spare two whole 
fat columns for a dissertation—one of the most interesting I ever 
read—on the making of combination prints. 


Exhaustless. T 


Certainly it is all to the good to find a local paper able to 
let itself go on an artistic subject, which must be a pleasant 
relief from the ordinary newspaper themes of adjourned inquests, 
and sayings of the mayor, and fracases in the high street. Two 
columns on combination printing is liberal measure, for a non- 
photographic paper too ; indeed, it would be three columns were 
it not for an advertisement of ladies' coats '' in navy, bottle, and 
nieger," which is combinationed in. And even when he has 
filled his space, the entertaining writer—whose genial hand I 
think I recognise—is by no means satisfied, for he tells us that to 
exhaust the possibilities of combination printing “ would require 
about ten lifetimes,’’ which is one more than the number of life- 
times accredited to the proverbial cat. One wonders how many 
of them would be cat-and-dog lifetimes. 


The Abandoned Man. 


But where I fall foul of this Kensington writer is in his blithe 
disregard of the moral aspect of combination printing. From 
first to last there is not a sentence—not a syllable—to indicate 
а stricken conscience at treating Nature thus. The moral 
question does not touch his happy pagan heart at all. Ap- 
parently, if it looks right it is right, and there's an end of it. 
Purists of a bygone day, like Dr. Emerson, used to declare that 
cloud printing was the only form of combination work admis- 
sible, and anything further became patchwork, and was done at 
the expense of subtlety. But the winds of Campden Hill blow 
away such prehistoric cobwebs. Our writer supposes a picture 
of sheep under some trees ; well enough, but wait and see what 
he can do with it. In place of the blank sky he plumps in some 
rippling clouds. The blank foreground gives place to a stream 
with a powdering of water lilies ; a few superfluous lambkins are 
snipped out, the others are brought down to the stream to drink, 
and there you have something that you might call a picture. 


Shaking Things Up. 


Or, to take another example, you have a view of a prosaic 
farm, flanked by a tree or two—a thing that nobody would look 
at a second time. Add to it a gorgeous skyscape, taken just 
before the sun sinks slowly in the west, plank down a church 
steeple in the background to give sanctity, and in the middle 
distance put in a ploughman homeward plodding his weary way. 
You can put in a big vegetable marrow in the foreground or any- 
thing else you please, and there again you have straightened up 
Nature, performed her toilet, and dressed her for the afternoon. 
There is no end to this sort of jig-saw wizardry. One опу 
feels what a pity it is that the combination printer was not 
present at the creation. But there is still a chance іог Nature 
to learn from him how to do things, and some morning we may 
draw up our blinds on a landscape that has had the artistic 
roundabout. 
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An End of Him. 


If Nature should take lessons from the com- 
bination printer, the world—and Kensington 
also—would become quite interesting. The ~ 
Albert Memorial, for instance, might be eliminated írom 
Kensington Gardens at a stroke—a calamity which could 
be borne if only Nature did not, in a fit сі perverseness, put up 
that awful bit of Gothic somewhere else—say at Shepherd's 
Bush. The one feeble apology made for combination printing 
is that, with the rapid growth of urban areas, (һе photogr. pher 
is finding it more and more difficult to get suitable subjects. 
If, however, he has carte blanche to wrest and sever the world 
as he pleases he can certainly occupy himself for his ten life- 
times, at the end of which his friends, to prevent any more of 
his tiresome resurrections, may take a saw and sticking-plaster 
and make a few combinations out of his own anatomy. 


Getting Simple. 


The days of photography must be numbered, I think, for 
photography is in extreme danger of becoming simple and under- 
standable. That is a sure sign of senile decay. The last 
Traill-Taylor memorial lecture furnished quite a startling 
example of it. I have listened to every Traill-Taylor lecture 
since the year 1903, and most of them have been well up above 
the general level of comprehension. They have floated serenely 
in the azure of high technicality, and only now and then has 
an understandable fragment been dropped down for our benefit. 
But this last lecture was so simple that the least informed mind 
could follow it, and I don’t believe that a word was used, other 
than the names of common chemicals, which had more than 
four syllables. I am afraid the lectures must be drawing to a 
close, and photography with them. 


Something for his Panes. 


Photography has some uses after all. I listened to a re- 
turned traveller from Labrador the other evening telling a 
London audience how he built for himself a house in that region. 
First he made various journeys along the coast to pick up drift 
sticks, from which he was able to make a frame, and over this 
he threw a mantle of skin which afforded him snug if not hand- 
some quarters. ‘There remained the question of the windows. 
Glass is not readily picked up in Labrador. Thereupon, being 
an amateur photographer, he bethought himself of his 4 by 5 
negatives, which he stripped—they had been spoiled anyway in 
the taking—and had his windows there and then. Photo-. 
graphy is a panestaking pursuit, but at least in this instance 
here was something to see for it. 


About Bedtime. 
'" Photography in Bed.’’—Title of A. P. AND Р. N. article. 


Though I've changed my plates in bed, 
And dreamed 1 exhibited, 

Knew I not I had to thank it, 

Saving only for the blanket, 
Which—a wet one—I have thrown me 
By my friends who then disown me ; 
And the whited sheet when I'm 

Quite repentant of my crime ; 

And the pillow where I bury 

My pictorial woe and worry —- 

Really, though, it seems to me, 

If you do photography, 

That your bed you've got 

To thank for quite a lot. 


` Why not become a Regular Subscrıber 
to “The A. P. and P. N."? 
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TEA AT HAMPSHIRE HOUSE. 


m | | Ву A, S, Crank. 
The original, a bromide brint 14x 114), was awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER wishes 
all its readers both at home and abroad a Happy and 
Peaccful New Year. 

In the present issue and in last week's “ A. P. " two 
striking snow pictures are reproduced that should 
appeal to every reader. If a census were 
taken of the amateurs who use their cameras 
all the year round, it is probable that nct 
one-tenth of those who carry a camera 
would be found to risk the elements to obtain some of 
Nature's most charming effects. There seems to be 
no reason except that of laziness in the majority of 
cases, and to those who have admired winter land- 
scapes but never expended a plate on onc, let us recom- 
mend a start this winter. Commonsense dictates 
that warm clothing and good boots be worn. Ап extra 
pair of socks is an admirable safeguard against cold 
feet, and, in very frosty weather, well studded soles 
are a precaution against slipping. There are no special 
features about the taking of snow scenes, with the 
exception of the problem of exposure. It is surprising 
to find what an enormous difference a cover of snow 
makes in a landscape. Commonplace scenes become 
charming, the ugly is sometimes made beautiful, while 
beauties which were never suspected become sur- 
рпѕіпеіу apparent. This 15 due to the fact that the 
snow covers up those features which, unadorned, were 
blatant. Another point worthy of notice is the fact 
that the photographer sees his subject for once in 
monochrome, and is not deceived into thinking that a 
subject pleasing in colour will give him a satisfactorv 
result on translation into black and white. 


The manifold advantages of the vest-pocket camera 
for general use have been realised by many workers, 
but that this type of camera 
Is peculiarly suited for hand 
camera work in the winter 
is not so well understood. 
There are several types on the market fitted with good 
anastigmat lenses of wide aperture, and accurate 
smooth-working shutters. These cameras are un- 
doubtedly instruments of precision, and are well suited 


SNOW 
PICTURES. 


THE VEST.POCKET CAMERA 
FOR WINTER TIME. 
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for winter work, not only on account of their extreme 
portability, which is a consideration when carried as 
constant companions to catch the impression of a new 
fall of snow or some trick of winter sunlight, but for 
another and very valuable property. The shutter 
working at low speeds is very free from jar, and an 
exposure of as long as 1-8th second (or sometimes 
one-quarter second) can be given in the hand at eye 
level by many workers who have great difficulty in 
holding a larger instrument in a more secure position 
for as long as І-25іһ second. Тһе short-focus lens 
necessarily fitted to a vest-pocket camera possesses such 
a depth of field as to make focussing by scale a simple 
operation, and yet, at the large aperture, permits of 
a reasonable degree of selective focussing and diffusion 
of the backeround for pictorial purposes. 

The circumstances of Mr. A. J. Bull’s lecture at the 
Royal Photographic Society were certainly unusual, 
for it was accompanied from beginning 
to end by the sound of barrage and bombs. 
Mr. Bull, however, very coolly stuck to 
his task and contrived to give an interest- 
ing account of some peculiarities of colour in their 
bearing on photographic work. Many practical points 
relating to the photography of coloured objects came 
out in his address, and also with regard to the illumina- 
tion of the dark-room, which, given the right kind of 
colour, may be much stronger than it usually is. Mr. 
Bull's special theme was the effect of selective absorp- 
tion, and he showed by experimental illustration that 
there were cases where the light absorbed was absorbed 
very completely, and the light not absorbed was trans- 
mitted in its entirety, and on the other hand there 
were the more common cases where no one constituent 
of white light was completely absorbed and no one 
constituent completely transmitted. It was very for- 
tunate—and there was probably some great law behind 
it—that it was in the useful cases photographically that 
complete absorption and large transmission were 
obtained. Не took as an instance the sclective absorp- 
tion of quinine. Quinine in solution absorbed com- 
pletely the whole of the ultra-violet light, and the 
transmission of the light of longer wave length was so 
complete that the solution viewed by transmitted 
light was colourless, and that, of course, was made use 
of as a filter for rendering Chinese white on the wet 
plate of the photo-engraver, for Chinese white, though 
white to the eye, has a selective absorption in the 
ultra-violet. 


COLOUR 
PROBLEMS. 


| a 

In the course of discussion, still to an artillery obligato 
outside, Captain Kitching drew attention to what he 
thought was an instance of false 
colour rendering in the autochrome 
plate. On photographing a-lady in a 
dress of brownish mauve, the colour 
showed distinct blue, and he thought probably the 
reason was that, mauve being compounded of very 
deep red and blue, and the autochrome not being 
sensitive to very deep red, the blue would, therefore, 
predominate. Mr. Bull agreed with this explanation, 
and said that there was a part of the extreme red to 
which the autochrome plate was '' blind." А propor- 
tion of the red light which was still visible to the eve 
would not affect the plate. 


RED AND THE 
AUTOCHROME. 
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URING the winter months many amateur Reduction is rapid, so care must be taken not to 
photographers who do not care to face outdoor let it go too far. Fresh solution must be mixed for 
work, and are anxious to do a little photo- each negative, as it does not keep many minutes when 
graphy as a relaxation from маг worries, made up. 

should turn their attention to the overhaul of their The method of local reduction should only be em- 
negatives, particularly those produced during the ployed with great delicacy. А tuft of cotton wool 
preceding summer and which still need a certain is moistened with methylated spirits, and the part to 
amount of after treatment. be reduced is rubbed gently with it. Rubbing must 
In these days when tank and time development is be gentle, or the reduction will be uneven. When 
practised by so many workers, the number of negatives the cotton wool becomes blackened it must be turned 
that needs chemical after-treatment in the way of over. The black is the metallic silver which has been 
reduction or intensification is not so large as formerly, removed from the negative. This dodge is most useful 
but at the same time there are always a few that will for lightening negatives containing halated windows. 
make better “ printers ” after a little attention of this Intensification may be accomplished by means of 
kind. "ow mercuric chloride. Тһе chief objections to this are its 
To begin with, sort out the negatives into four classes extremely poisonous nature and its aptness to cause 
or groups: (1) Those which will require no treatment reticulation. The solution should be one first saturated, 
at all; (2) those which only require pinholes to be and then diluted with four times its volume of water. 
blocked out ; (3) those to be intensified ; and (4) those If the solution is more dilute than this it will not matter 
to be reduced. The reason for this classification 1S greatly, as dilution only slows the intensifying effect. 
that it is practically no more trouble to make up an When the negatives have been bleached they should 
intensifier for a dozen negatives than to make it up be well washed—first in two baths of very dilute hydro- 
for two or three; the same applies to reduction. chloric acid, then in four baths of clean water. To 
One is often advised to use potassium permanganate  darken the bleached negatives a bath of dilute am- 
solution to ensure the complete absence of hypo in the monia is used. The negatives should be left in the 
fim. The best hypo eliminator is water, and plenty ammonia till the blackening is even all over, and till 
ofit. Give the plates a thorough washing after fixing, there is no doubt that the action has gone right through 
and then there will be no need to test for the presence the film. The plate is then washed in four changes of 
of hypo afterwards. ; i water of three minutes each. | 
Let us treat of reduction first, as negatives taken The chromium intensifier sold in tablet form ready 
in the summer in sunshine are more likely to be over- for solution gives very good results, and the solution, 
exposed than anything else, and correct development if not used up, may be kept in a tightly stoppered bottle 


may have rendered them opaque and slow printing. for a long time. 

There are three methods of reduction: (1) The Pinholes сап bes stopped out by the extreme point 
ammonium persulphate method ; (2) hypo and ferri- of a sable brush very slightly moist with water-colour 
cyanide ; (3) local reduction by friction. of the right tint. Some dexterity is required for this 


Taking the first method, the ammonium solution operation, which can only be acquired by practice. It 
should be made of the strength ro grains to an ounce is therefore wise to begin on an easily spared negative. 
of water. А similar volume of sodium sulphite solu- Some alteration in negatives can be effected by the 
tion should also be prepared—strength 20 grains рег use of pencil on matt varnish, and other physical 
ounce of water. The negative should be put ir a dish {treatment apart from ordinary retouching. For deal- 
with enough persulphate solution to cover it. Rock ing with large masses of tone (either shadow or high 
the dish gently from time to time. Little bubbles light) the matt varnish method is hard to beat. This 
appearing all over the negative show that reduction varnish (obtainable ready made from any dealer) is 
is taking place. When reduction has gone far enough, flowed carefully over the glass side of the negative 
the negative is put into the sodium sulphite solution (cold), and quickly produces a ground-glass effect. 
for four minutes, and then washed for an hour. When quite hard it is obvious that the tone of high 

The potassium ferricyanide solution is a stock 10 per lights (the densest portions of the negative) can be 
cent. solution. The reducer is made as follows :— lowered by scratching away the matt varnish with a 


Hypo solution (4 oz. hypo to a sharp knife from behind the dense portions. In the 
pid Ol water) экеа» veles } oz. same manner the shadows (clear parts of the nega- 
Potass. ferricyanide (то per cent. tive) can be lightened by working on the varnish side 
SOHO ose curse hana VERENA 20 minims. of the negative with an ordinary lead pencil or black 
MEME. Rad Da ps ES piss * 07. chalk. 
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In this way a hard black and white negative that 
can be only partly assisted by chemical means will 
yield a good print. Care should be taken, however, 
to use a diffusing screen of tissue paper if printing in 
bromide or gaslight paper with direct light from a gas 
burner or electric bulb, otherwise evidences of the 
handwork on the negative will be visible. For the 
same reason a diffusing screen of ground glass behind 
the negative should also be used when enlarging from a 
retouched negative. 

Another method of working up a negative, and one 
that will apply to the skilful oil or bromoil worker, is 
to bleach the negative in the ordinary bromoil bleacher, 
and then restore the image by pigmenting (bromoil 
itself is merely a form of physical development with 
pigment). As the image is being built up, the tones 
can be controlled to make the best of the picture, and 
it will be found that, when well done, not only is it 
possible to save many an otherwise hopeless negative, 
but a pleasing grain 15 introduced into the image that 
is not at all displeasing for some subjects. 
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DEAD-BLACK VARNISHES FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WOODWORK. 


NE of the most frequent needs of the amateur photo- 
grapher—especially if he (or she) takes a delight iu 
making up pieces of apparatus, or, alternatively, in effecting 
small repairs—is a reliable recipe for a dead-black varnish. 
The three following formule are recommended as being 
thoroughly practical; they entail very little trouble to com- 
pound, and are given with the hope that they may prove of 
assistance to other workers. 


NO. I 
BOTAN chin cakes артым Ек ЕШ IS gr. 
СІУСЕППЕ; ишли кири dvs te mt I5 minims. 
Shellac “зак eee АЯК о 30 gr. 
Water cedes Oda ac qos dd d аншы 4 OZ. 


Boil these until thoroughly dissolved, and than add :— 
Nigrosine, W.S. — 30 gr. 


No. 2. 

Dissolve sufficient celluloid (old film negative, cleaned off and 
cut into small shreds will answer admirably) in amylacetate to 
form a stiff syrup. This should then be thinned with acetone, 
and enough lamp-black added to give the desired colour. When 
the first coating is dry upon the wood, a second coat may be 
given, should it appear necessary. 


NO. 3. 
Paint over the woodwork to be treated with a solution of— 
Cupic- chloride „әзе жаы кв жиян ру КЫКЕ» 75 gr 
Potassium bichromate .................... 75 gr 


rico PUT 2} oz. 


And directly the surface is quite dry, apply — 


Aniline hydrochlorate 
Water 


Wipe off any yellowish powder that forms. Repeat the process 
till the correct intensity of colour is obtained, and finish off 
with a little boiled linseed oil, which should be gently rubbed 
into the wood. 
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HAVE YOU апу query or point of difficulty in 
your photography ? If so. write to the Editor of 
“Тһе Amateur Photographer апа Photographic 
News,” 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. He will help you. 


A New Volume of “Тһе A.P. and P. М.” com. 
mences with the next issue, 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 

A WATERPROOFING FOR Woop DISHEs.—For large-scale 
enlargements wooden dishes of adequate size are a great 
advantage, especially to workers who may not have met with 
complete success in developing, fixing, and toning, say a 24 by 18 
bromide print, by the ' brush " method. The chief difficulty 
in connection with wooden trays for this purpose is to make 
them thoroughly waterproof without going to considerable 
trouble, to say nothing of expense, in obtaining special materials. 
An efficient but easily made preparation can, however, be 
obtained by taking ordinary beeswax one part, and common 
brown resin four parts, and melting them together in an old 
metal pan. When quite liquid and thoroughly mixed, the 
compound should be poured over the whole of the surfaces it 
is desired to treat. The woodwork must be absolutely dry, 
and should be well warmed immediately before the resin wax is 
applied.—F. H. B. S. | 

* * * * 

To DISTINGUISH THE COATED SIDE OF ROUGH BROMIDE 
PAPER is not very easy. The following tips are worth remem- 
bering :—(1) Pass a pin through one corner of the sheet, and 
hold the pin horizontal while the sheet hangs free. We сап 
then generally see а concave, curving-inwards tendency of 
the coated side. (2) Run a finger tip along the longer edge, 
and you can feel this curling-inwards tendency. (3) Slightly 
curve the sheet longways, and look along the inside of the curve 
towards the dark-room lamp. Repeat with the other side of 
the paper; the coated side will look smoother than the plain 
side. (4) Touch the teeth with the tip of the tongue, then 
take one corner of the paper between the teeth, and hold it 
moderatelv firnly for say from half to one minute; slowly 
separate the teeth, when the coated side will cling to either the 
upper or lower teeth. If there is any doubt as to any one of 
these tests it should be confirmed or refuted by a second test. 
Trouble may often be saved by carefully noting once for all 
how the sheets are arranged in the package as it reaches you. 
For although different manufacturers differ inter se vet the same 
firm puts up the same brand always in the same way. I 
* * * * * 


CENTREING FILMS IN THE ENLARGER CARRIER.— Due to the 
extreme popularity of vest-pocket cameras, a great number 
of small film negatives are enlarged in quarter-plate and bigger 
enlargers. The usual way of securing these is to clip them 
between two pieces of thin glass, such as old, well-cleaned 
negative glasses. When this method is followed, often it is 
difficult to get the tiny negative—usually curling and twisting 
in annoying fashion—squarely and accurately centred between 
the two glasses, without the expenditure of considerable time 
and patience. Another objection, too, is the large area of 
white light surrounding the projected image, light which, unless 
screened, often has disastrous light-fogging effect on the bromide 
paper. If only опе or two sizes of film are enlarged a good 
plan is to cover one of the glass frames with black paper, out 
of which a rectangle the required size is cut. When this is 
glued down on the glass the negative fits snugly into its little 
recess without any trouble or time-wasting manipulation.— 
C. R. D. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY Posr.— The usual packing for photographs 
to be sent through the post is of corrugated paper which is 
good enough as protection against a crushing blow, but little 
avail against bending or broken corners. А good plan is to 
take two stout pieces of millboard about an inch larger all round 
than the picture, cut a narrow V-shaped slit half-inch deep in 
the middle of all four sides of each piece of board, place the 
picture between them, and put a string around so it falls into 
the slits, and holds the photograph in the centre of the package. 
Then pack as usual. It will be a very rough passage that will 
injure a photograph protected in this manner.— Camera Craft. 
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ON MAKING STORY 
PHOTOGRAPHS WITH DOLLS. 


AN IDEAL WINTER EVENING 
AMUSEMENT WITH THE CAMERA. — 2X 
GS 


By ERNEST W. JACKSON. 
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Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


NDLESS scope for the creation of amusing and 
E interesting pictures is opened up to the photographer 

with imagination by using dolls as models. Any 
nurscry rhyme or simple incident lends itself to illustration 
by this means, and the possibilities are uniimited to any- 
one with original ideas as to grouping and composition. 
A great charm about doll photography lies in the fact 
that everything from start to finish is one's own creation. 
The work can, if desired, be done with а hand-camera, 
though a stand apparatus with a ground-glass focussing 
screen has many advantages. The procedure is not 
difficult, and, beyond suitable models, which may be pro- 
cured for a small sum at any toy shop, nothing out of the 
ordinary way in the matter of accessories is needed. Doll 
photography may be carried out quite successfully at night, 
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if preferred, and many profitable winter evenings can be 
spent in making story pictures by this method. 

The ordinary jointed Dutch wooden dolls, as used in 
the subjoined set of photographs, and which may be pur- 
chased for a few pence at the toy-shop, do well for our 
purpose, but any suitable figures may, of course, be used. 
The simple fun of the pictures is materially helped by the 
awkwardness and blank expression of the figures, but a 
little alteration in the construction and a little work on 
the faces of the dolls are sometimes needful and helpful. 
For instance, an expression suggesting wonder or surprise 
can be introduced by raising the eyebrows ; laughter by 
giving an upward curve to the corners of the mouth ; 
anger by turning down the corners of the mouth; хеха- 
tion is indicated by various lines on the brow. А 
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Domestic Joys. 


“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” A Drama in Four Acts. 
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moustache of any shape may be drawn with a little ink 
ог a soft lead pencil. 

Тһе composition of the pictures should be kept as simple 
as possible. The figures, as a rule, should stand well apart 
in their grouping, and if little accessories are introduced 
to help the story they should be in keeping with the dolls 
and of the plainest shape. Dressing the dolls is, of course, 
a matter of one's resourcefulness or ingenuity. It is 
surprising what a large number of articles, such as the 
top hats, the swords, the men’s collars used in the 
illustration overleaf, can be made out of thin cardboard 
(blacked over, if requisite). The background may be a 
sheet of brown or grey paper or cardboard, so arranged 
that it extends over the table or board on which the dolls 
are placed, and so forms a foreground as well. The figures 
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are cast on the background. Light from a window, at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, throwing the shadows downwards, 
is perhaps the best. А reflector can be used to illuminate 
the side of the objects furthest from the window. If the 
work is done at night the light from an incandescent burner, 
a good oil lamp, or a piece of magnesium ribbon can be 
used. Exact times for the length of exposure required 
cannot be given, as they depend, of course, on the intensity 
aud kind of artificial light employed. А few trials, how- 
ever, soon decide the matter. 

In conclusion I may say, for the benefit of those photo- 
graphers whose object is to make their hobby pav its way, 
there is profit as well as entertainment in doll photography. 
Magazine editors and publishers of children's books are 
always willing to consider anything new in the way of 


may be posed leaning against the background or fixed by illustrations, but the pictures must have humour, and 
short pins driven through the doll's feet into the board. be well turned out as regards clearness, pose, and 
The lighting should be arranged so that no sharp shadows originality. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. J. R. H. WEAVER AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


R. J. К.Н. WEAVER, the well-known architectural 

photographer, gave an interesting lecture on his craft at 
the Camera Club on the r3th inst., and accompanied it by a 
very choice selection of prints of his making and also a number 
of lantern slides. Не dwelt successively on apparatus, pro- 
cesses, and selection of subject. As to apparatus, he said that 
he did not consider a swingback so essential as a swingtront. 
It was most important also to have a large front to the camera, 
with considerable rise of the lens panel---3 in. from the centre 
in a Io by 8 camera if possible. 1t was necessary to have a 
lens shade, and was also advisable to have a little strip of velvet 
under the focussing screen to cut oft the light which came under 
the camera when one's head was beneath the cloth. 
mp As to lenses, for general purposes a good battery with a 
IO by 8 camera would include an її in. universal anastigmat, 
a 9 in. universal anastigmat, and what was commercially called 
a wide-angle lens of 8 in. or 7 in. Тһе Dallmeyer Stigmatic 
had a most marvellous covering power, and was really a magni- 
ficent piece of glass. He used the fastest plates he could get, 
and the richest in silver; the plates also should have a long 
scale. 

Correct exposure, Mr. Weaver claimed, was only a relative 
term. Every plate had a certain latitude within which all 
exposures were correct if correctly developed. Exposure and 
development were closely related, and the latter must be ad- 
justed to the former. ‘The depth of the print was the only 
constant factor and the criterion for judgment. While there 
was much latitude in exposure, there was less in development, 
and very little indeed in printing. There could be only one 
depth of print which was right, and anything short of that or 
in excess of it was wrong. He gave the shortest possible expo- 
sure within the effective range of the plate, and got, naturally, 
a thin negative. This was quicker іп printing, and the outline 
of the image could be seen, so that the printing was more con- 
trollable. He believed platinotype to be the best process for 
architectural photography. Mr. F. J. Mortimer had asked him 
to produce а platinotype print, and said he would produce a 


Photographie €lass.— We remind readers that the classes 
at the Cripplegate Institute, Barbican, City, are carrying on 
as usual under the direction of Mr. John Н. Gear, and that 
the spring term will commence оп Wednesdav, January 9.4 A 
class is arranged for those desirous of leaving the City at ап 
early hour, commencing at 6.30 and closing at 8 o'clock. The 
svllabus is comprehensive, covering practically al). processes 
any photographer is likely to require in every-day work, and 
has proved of great assistance to many who have had the inten- 
tion of joining Н.М. forces in а photography section. It is 
open to all without any restrictions. 

The Guide to Kinematography.—A remarkably comprehensive 
and complete textbook on motion photography has recently 
been issued by Messrs. Б. T. Heron and Со, Ltd. ot 9 and 11, 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court. Road, London, W., and 
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bromide print which was undistinguishable from it, but Mr. 
Weaver doubted whether this could be done. There was 
something distinctive about platinotype, possibly the greyness 
and quality of the image which rendered the texture of the 
stone so well, and also the power of ditterentiating tones in the 
highest lights. Sepias of platinum in his hands had proved 
much better for architectural] work than the reddish and brown 
tones of bromide. 

In choice of subject, the determining factor, of course, was 
the lighting. It should be simple. One ought really to train 
the eye to observe the eftect ot light in a building. The light 
should be concentrated or centralised, never scattered. Harsh 
lights here and there about а picture simply ruined it. Bright 
windows at the edge of a picture were fatal. Тһе lighting also 
should be soft and luminous. "Ihe mass of highest light ought 
to show detail and gradation. A large amount of light in a 
building was by no means necessary. Some of the best lighted 
interiors gave the worst results. It was the quiet bits in the 
north aisle and the south arcade and nave which were likely to 
otter the most reward. Sunlight еНесїз were very fine if they 
were managcable, and the best ettects were secured by double 
exposure, giving the necessary exposure for the subject when 
the sun was not shining, and a second shorter exposure when 
the sun came out. Ав regards composition, once again com- 
peting eftects were to be avoided. Long vistas of aisles with 
alternating patches of light and shade were bad аза rule. Hala- 
tion had never troubled him, partly because he had always 
managed to elude windows which жеге likely to give it. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver, Е.5.А., architectural editor of Countrv 
Life, who was in the chair, referred. to the expressed dislike 
of some architects for photography, but said that when Sir 
Thomas Jackson gave an adverse opinion to photography in 
his book, it was not that he objected to the process itself or to 
the results, but because he felt that if the artist relied on the 
camera, he failed to give that study to the history and function 
of a building which he had to give if it was necessary for him 
to make drawings. 


—— — 


sent to us for review. Ав its title indicates, this work deals 
not only with kinematography as it exists to-day, but is a 
practical guide to all those who wish to take up motion photo- 
graphy for pleasure or profit. For the professional it deals 
with every phase of kinematographic work from both the 
technical and commercial points of view. Those who аге 
already famihar with photo-play writing, filming, negative 
production, printing, titling, tinting, projecting, operating, 
and picture-house management will find exhaustive chapters 
on these subjects that will provide fresh and up to date ideas. 
“ The Guide to kinematography ” can be fairly said to deal 
very thoroughly with conditions. іп motion photography 
existing at the present moment, and аз they will be atter thc 
war. The book, which contains 300 pages and 250 illustrations, 
is by Colin Bennett, F.C.5., F. I. P.S., and is published at 5s. Od. 
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By Н. W, Howe. 
THE RAIDER. 


The original, a toned bromide print (6) x 8p), was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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KENELM FOSS. Ву HERBERT LAMBERT. 
From the London Salon of Photography, 
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A WINTRY SCENE. 
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From the London 
Salon of Photography. 


S. BRIDGEN. 
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THE POOL IN THE WOOD. 
By 
ALEX. KFIGHLEY. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Among the Artists. 


An interesting collection of pictorial photographs 

has recently been shown in the gallery of Bradford 
Arts Club. The work was contributed by Mr. 
Alex. Keighley and Mr. J. H. Leighton, both mem- 
bers of the club, but perhaps better known in the 
а ДЫ world as members of the Bradford 
*hotographic and regular contributors to the 
first-class exhibitions of the country. It is а 
standing proof of the energy of both workers to 
note that room has been found for nearly thirty 
examples from each worker. So large a collection 
necessarily represents efforts extending over some 
years, and includes many pictures that have already 
achieved fame. This is possibly more true in 
respect to the work of Mr. Keighley, for almost 
every picture һе has made these past years has 
been seen at one place or another where pictorialists 
are wont to congregate. Among the more recent 
examples, however, is a very finc study of Malhain 
Cove. The subject has been the despair of others, 
but Mr. Keighley appears to have succeeded where 
they have failed. At some sacrifice of that clear 
incisive light which is the charm of the limestone 
country, Mr. Keighley has contrived to glve a 
sense of the vastness of the place, and to avoid that 
besettin air of geological diagram. “ Silver 
Poplars," another subject not so well known, pos- 
sibly new, is equally successful; the rest are more 
or less well known but none the less interesting. 


Two Bradford Workers Honoured. 

Mr. Keighley's works always appeal to the pic- 
torial photographer, because they have the decided 
advantage of size, with no resulting loss of charm 
and quality. Аз I have said before, size is a very 
true test of the picture jn a subject, at least that is 
how it appeals to me. І have scen photographers 
in raptures over a pretty little bit, quarter or half 
pe but my usual question is, “ Have you en- 
arged it yet?” Mr. J. H. Leighton works to a 
much smaller scale than Mr. Keighley, and aims 
most often, and one is bound to concede most 
successfully, at delicacy and grace rather than at 
broad decorative effects. Of course, I don't intend 
to mean his work is the quarter or half plate types 
I have referred to, they are much larger than those, 
and hardly anything of its style could be more 
charming than his “ Evening Shadows "— sunlight 
and the shadows of foliage upon the whitened 
wall of an old church. Generally Mr. Leighton 
works in two mediums, platinotype and gum- 
bichromate ; on the latter surface һе is parti- 
cularly successful, and secures a wonderfully fine 
range of tones. А very charming series of remark- 
able costume studies in а Continental pageant 
contribute variety and a memory of happier days. 


Bring in New Blood. 


News from the Central Camera Club (Belfast) 
is increasingly hopeful. A weck ago I referred to 
an excellent bromide demonstration given by Mr. 
A. R. Hogg, and the secretary now writes me to 
say how successful the evening was from а club 
standpoint. There were over forty present, and 


EAST AFRICAN 


NYONE who wishes to realise the difficulties of the cam- 
paign in the territory once known as German East Africa 
should visit an exhibition of photographs organised by the 
Belgian Ministry of Colonies and now on view at British Columbia 


House, Regent Street. . 


In the earlier stages of the campaign (observes the West- 
minster Gazette) the central position of the German Protectorate, 
with interior lines of communication (including two railways), 
General Smuts was not 
able to bring to a conclusion the operations he had begun, 
having been called to London to represent the Union in the 
War Cabinet, but he left the task in competent hands. 
result was seen tl e other day, when, by a swift stroke, General 
Van Deventer brought about the surrender of the remnants of 


gave the enemy many advantages. 


the German force. 


In an admirable series of photographs the main incidents 


eleven new members were elected. Тһе aim of 
the council is to get a prominent local worker to 
give a demonstration on some popular subject, and 
do it well, even if it takes longer than a single meet- 
ing. ‘This feature will interest and bring in new 
blood, and strengthen the club considerably. It 
is with much satisfaction I note the well-being of 
this club, knowing some of their past difficulties. 
No better proof of the wisdom of a progressive 
policy could be offered than to point out the differ- 
ence of the present session from that of 1916- 
1917, when no meetings were held, or, if any, with 
small attendances and a complete lack of interest. 


A Good Slide Society. 


Among the qualifications of the Huddersficld 
Photographic Society that of lantern-slide making 
stands out pre-eminent, and for many years they 
have been one of the foremost societies in the col- 
lection of slides from the Yorkshire Federation of 
Societies. At а recent meeting they gathered for 
an evening criticism and selection of the best slides 
to be sent for this year’s competition. Mr. Lee 
showed 18 slides, Mr. North (the president) 50 slides, 
Mr. Carter 50 slides, and Mr. E. 5. Maples 24 slides. 
Interesting notes and descriptions were given 
respecting them. 


Broaden Your Outlook. 


The Bath Photographic Society recently arranged 
for a lecture on “ Figure Studies " by Mr. E. T. 
Holding, and as a change from the usual method 
of lantern illustration, the literary matter was 
accompanied by about one dozen large pictures 
depicting the features the paper wished to enforce. 
Each of the studies was a good example of perfect 
composition, and was done in Mr. Holding's very 
best style. I daresay some of the Bath members 
will try to do similar work for their exhibition of 
members’ pictures, which is to be held at the Pump 
Room for three or four weeks in February next. 
If the facilities of display are satisfactory I would 
suggest they seek the help of an invited collection 
of work, failing an open section. 


Leicestershire. 


I hear that Leicester are going to have a jolly 
evening on January 2. It is the opening night of 
the session, and, true to their practice, the social 
clement in the society must be kept warm and going. 
It is a whist drive on this occasion, and should 
prove to be one of the most enjoyable evenings of 
the session. The real business of the session be- 
gns on the following Wednesday, when the 
Rev. J. Wallace Watts is to tell the society some- 
thing it does not know about the churches of its 
own county. He may also indicate the places 
where some pictures may be found for the exhibi- 
tion. Architectural subjects are a trifle neglected 
to-day. 


Wolverhampton Print Criticism. 


The Wolverhampton Society is very fortunate 
in having а number of workers who have made 
some headway in pictorial photography, and good 
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tive religions. 
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of the campaign are set forth, and the fine part played by the 
Belgians is made clear. 
equip their expeditionary force in the face of many difficulties 
regarding transport, but from the beginning of the war they 
had to meet German attacks on their frontier. 
was a difficult one for the operations of an army, and the plan 
of campaign had to be conditioned as much by geographical as 
by military considerations. 
land of the Nile Springs and the mysterious Mountains ot the 
Moon, with volcanoes scattered about it, and many other 
physical obstacles in the way of an advance. 

Many of the photographs have a non-military interest, such 
as those showing the social customs of the natives, and there 
is a collection of fetiches that will interest the student of primi- 


advice is consequently always at hand—Mr. Harold 
Holcroft, the president, and Mr. James Gale, one 
of their speci lecturers, for instance. The latter 
gentleman was most interesting in his criticism of 
members' prints. He said too many prints were 
much too dark in theshadows; others, showing a 
road or path receding from the observer, made it 
appear as if it went uphill. Mr. Gale suggested 
the use of a longer focus lens, and sometimes a 
lower view point. А photograph, says he, can be 
too technically rfect to give a pleasing effect, 
and to be termed artistic a picture must necessarily 
have a pleasing subject. Do not follow too closely 
the rules of composition, or at least do not let your 
picture give that appearance, he concluded. This 
society has an excellent programme of subjects 
which will take it through to the end of March. 


Artificial Lighting. 


At a recent meeting of the Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club dealing with '* Easy Subjects for the 
Camera," Mr. L. P. Wilson gave an interesting 
demonstration of '' Flashlight Portraiture.” Не 
used the ordinary electric lighting of the club room, 
and about 36 inches of magnesium ribbon, which 
was rolled up and waved about, giving an illumina- 
tion equal to that of a window about four feet 
square. Тһе effect was exceedingly good, and the 
result was entirely without the harshness so often 
associated with flashlight work. Mr. Н. F. Harrison 
also demonstrated the great possibilities of flower 
photography by artificial light. His method was 
to arrange the flowers against a suitable background, 
and to illuminate them with а 32-watt electric 
lamp. Тһе exposure given with an ortho. platc 
was rj min. at Е/8. In both cases the negatives 
were developed, and rough prints shown at thc 
meeting. The two subjects showed that plenty 
of work could be done during the winter. 


Now is the Time. 


I have recounted some of the privileges member- 
ship with the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association gives, but I don't think I have counted 
the cost, and as the financial year commences with 
January 1 I think the moment opportune to refer 
to that necessary, if not always welcome, feature, 
the treasury. The annual subscription is one 
guinea and an entrance fee, Candidates under 
twenty-five years of age and ladies are excused 
the entrance fee, but pay the full guinea subscrip- 
tion. Members resident twenty miles or more 
from Liverpool pay the entrance fee and a half- 
guinea subscription. Associate members pay an 
annual subscription of half a guinea, but have no 
right to share іп the property of the club, to serve 
on the council, or vote, or use the studio or dark- 
rooms, otherwise they have the same privileges 
as ordinary guinea members. The club rooms are 
open daily until six, excepting Thursday, when 
they keep open to ten at night during the winter 
session. The annual exhibition is to be held there 
in January next, and if each member would intro- 
duce one friend the council would be relieved from 
anxiety as to the immediate future. 


Our gallant allies had not only to 
The country 


It is a wonderful country—the 


The exhibition remains open till January 5. 
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AN EASY METHOD OF MAKING 
PICTURE-FRAME MOULDING. 


HE framing of pictures is a costly 

item at the present time, and if you 
think of making your own frames you 
may experience a little difficulty in 
procuring moulding, as the picture- 
framer would rather sell you the frame 
complete than supply you with the 
material. The making of the narrow 
moulding should present very little 
difficulty even to the photographer who 
has had little or no experience in wood 


- Cutting Gauge = 


Fic 1. 


Second Си? 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


working. The amount of timber required 
is not very much (dependent on size of 
frames), and can easily be purchased at 
а saw mill. A few 

pieces of cyprus 4j in. 

thick is the very best 

to begin with, being 

a fine straight-grained 

wood, and therefore 

easy to work; it can 

be stained to almost 

any colour. Firs! Gul 

The tools required 
are few in number, a Fic 2. 
tenon saw and a 
smoothing plane being all that is 
required in addition to those 
detailed here. 

Having cut some of the wood in 
strips 4 in. square and smoothed 
them with the plane, we now pro- 
ceed to cut out the glass check. 
For doing this, one can use an 
ordinary marking or cutting gauge, 
as used by a joiner, etc. Failing 
one of these, a little cutting gauge 
can be made as indicated in fig. тї; 
two pieces of wood fixed together 
with screw nails, with a wire nail 
fixed at either end to the dimen- 
sions given, and sharpened to а 
chisel point. In using the gauge 
place the strip of wood on the 
bench or table, having, previously 
fixed a piece of wood there to act 
as а bench stop, butt the end of 
your strip against this, and make 
the first cut with the gauge Ьу 
pushing it along the strip towards 
thestop; this should be done in 
a series of short cuts. Having 

completed the first cut, 
reverse your strip end 
for end, and make the 
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second cut in the same way, but using 
the other end of your gauge (sce figs. 
2 and 3). 

You now have a piece of plain mould- 
ing, as indicated by A, which makes 
quite a nice frame when stained and 
polished. | 


Now {ог a little variation. In the 
accompanying sketches I have shown 
eighteen different mouldings, which 1] 


think should be plenty for most photo- 
graphers. Quite a variety of designs 
can be made with very little extra 
labour. Taking A as our foundation, by 
the use of our smoothing plane we 
plane off the inner edge of the strip to 
an angle of 45 deg., and find we now 
have B; by planing off the outer edge 
we get C, and by taking off both edges 
we get D; by taking the sharp corners 
off D with a piece of sandpaper we 
have E. Turning now to Е, С, Н and ), 
we here introduce a bead, the making 
of which is simplicity itself. Get a piece 
of wood about 5 in. by 2 in. by # in. 
thick, fix a screw nail $ in. long right 
in the centre (fig. 4) ; with this tool we 
may run a bead of various sizes by 
screwing the screw nail cither out or in 
according to the size wanted. Іп using 
the beading tool place it against the 
саре to receive the bead, and by moving 
it backwards and forward along the 
moulding the edge of the head of the 
screw cuts a V-shaped groove (see fig. 5). 
By sandpapering off the sharp outer 
corner your bead is complete. 

As wil be noticed, mouldings F, G, 
H and J are similar to B, C, D and A 
respectively, with the addition of the 
bead. From the instructions given, the 
making of the other mouldings, K, L, 
M, N and P, should present very little 
difficulty. Although I have dealt only 
with mouldings } in. broad, they can 
be made any size, as shown in R, S, T 
and U, according to taste. Moulding 
marked U is very effective for pictures 
framed close up, and is quite simple to 
make.—a plain flat piece of wood with 
a small bevelled strip glued on which 
forms the glass check. When stained 
and polished your frames should have 
quite a smart appearance, if the work 
has been executed with a little taste.— 
G. C. C. 


А NEW VOLUME OF "THE A.P. АМОР. №” 
COMMENCES WITH THE NEXT ISSUE. 
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(Supplement) 1 


FOR THE ABSOLUTE NOVICE. 


э AST WEEK we 
dealt with the 
making of slides 
by projection in 
the camera, but 
more perticularly 
from the point of 
view of the worker 
who has used a 
stand camera to some extent and із 
familiar with its manipulations. There 
are, however, many workers who, 
if they bought a small stand camera 
as we sugzcsted, would find much to 
learn about it, and so to-day we pro- 
pose to go over the ground from their 
point of view— namely, that of absolute 
beginners, who need guidance at every 
stage of the proceedings. We do not 
propose to say anything further about 
the apparatus itself or the arranging of 
it, as that was fully dealt with in the 
issue of December 17, and the dia- 
grams further render the matter very 
clear. 

The first point likely to arise is 
'* Where does one put the negative ? ” 
Well, looking at one of the diagrams 
just referred to (THE A. P., December 
I7), we see two cameras turned front 
to front, probably a half-plate and a 
5 by 4. The 5 by 4 is the working 
camera—that is, the one carrying the 
lens and the lantern plate in the dark- 
slide. The half-plate is merely used 
because it is a convenient means of 
holding the original negative and of 
cutting off side light, and indeed all 
light, from the lens, except what goes 
through the negative. If a box is used, 
as shown in either of the other dia- 
grams, the effect is just the same, and 
so is the method of working. Now, with 
the half-plate camera the negative goes 
in the frame that holds the ground- 
glass focussing screen. This ground 
glass is usually the same size as the 
negative, that is quarter-plate, 5 by 4, 
or half-plate, as the case may be, and 
if the screws holding the little turn 
buttons are loosened sufficiently, the 
ground glass may be removed and the 
negative put in its place. Note that 
the film side of the negative must go 
inwards, i.e. towards the lens. The 
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rule is always the same in .printing, 
copying, enlarging, reproducing, and 
so on, film towards film. 

There is, however, another way of 
holding the negative. Turn the focus- 
sing screen back out of the way. 
Remove entirely from the dark slide 
the central metal or cardboard divi- 
sion. Place the negative in the dark 
slide, and then place the dark slide 
in its proper position in the camera 
back, finally drawing both shutters 
of the dark slide, so that a clear view 
of the negative may be obtained by 
the lens on the working camera. This 
method is most useful when film nega- 
tives are in use. To keep them flat 
they must be sandwiched firmly 
between two sheets of glass, and this 
is too great a thickness to hold in the 
focussing frame. The dark slide, how- 
ever, will accommodate it. 

Using the box arrangement, some 
sort of frame or carrier must be 
adapted. А small picture frame with 
the correct rebate size and a few turn- 
buttons would answer quite well. 

Now let us suppose we are going to 
make a slide from part of the negative 
only. At any rate, until one has had 
some experience it is not an easy 
matter to sce exactly which is the part 
required. It is scarcely necessary to 
make a mask of paper and fit it on 
the negative. But it is a good plan to 
make lines on the glass side of the nega- 
tive, roughly enclosing the required 
portion, and such lines may be made 
quite easily with a small brush and 
photopake or any good thick spotting 
colour. 

Perhaps such a marked portion of 
the negative is not central, and so 
when we focus the image on the ground 
glass we find only a part of it is there. 
What are we to do? If the larger 
camera, or the box, is not clamped 
down to the board on which we work, 
we may, of course, move it a little to 
one side, so bringing the required 
portion of the negative opposite to the 
lens. But if it is fixed, possibly with 
a tripod screw, we must make the 
adjustment with the sliding front of 
the working camera. Almost all the 


early stand cameras, such as it is most 
likely we should be using for this slide- 
making work, were provided with a 
rising front and a cross front. The 
rising front enables one to lift the lens, 
while the cross front gives one the 
power of moving it sideways. These 
two movements occur, of course, on 
many of the spool-film cameras of 
to-day, so that they will scarcely be 
quite unfamiliar. By using them when 
focussing it becomes an easy matter 
to get the image accurately adjusted 
in the proper position on the ground 
glass. 

But you say you haven't got any 
image focussed yet, and cannot get 
anything but a blur. This is a very 
common difficulty until one has got 
some sort of an idea of the distances 
between plate and lens and lens and 
negative. There are quite a number 
of ways of getting over the trouble. 
Some of these have been given re- 
peatedly on this page and in “ Answers 
to Correspondents.” First of all, find 
out what the focal length of the lens 
is you are using. It may be engraved 
on the mount, F/six inches. But if 
not, just point the small camera out 
of the window and focus on some fairly 
distant object. Now note roughly how 
much the camera is extended. It will 
always be more extended when doing 
slide making, and never, under any 
circumstances, less (when using that 
same lens, of course). If the image 
on the ground glass is to be the same 
size as the image on the original nega- 
tive (i.e. if we are working same scale), 
the camera extension will be double. 
It is a good plan to rack out and to 
mark this extension in some way 
so that the camera may be set in that 
position at any time. Now note care- 
fully that the camera extension will be 
double when working same size, and 
never less than single extension, so 
that all the positions will be between 
these two, so long as we do not wish to 
make the slide on an enlarged scale. 
This fact, once clearly realised, enables 
one to get the focussing right without 
a great deal of groping about in the 
dark. 
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Of course, this only deals very 
roughly with the distance from the 
lantern plate to the lens; but if we 
know one distance is approximately 
right, we can get the image in focus 
by moving the negative. The distance 
from lens to negative will be the same 
as the extension of the camera when 
working same scale; and if the 
working camera is racked im a little, 
the distance from the lens to the 
negative will be a little more. 

The next difficulty likely to 
comes in the loading of theo slide. 
Lantern plates have very thin films, 
and are nearly transparent. It becomes 
difficult to say which is the glass side 
of the plates for these reasons. The 
way in which the plates are packed 
wil usually prove an indication, but 
it is a sure test to breathe on the 
surface, when the glass side will show 
the usual steamed appearance, while 
the film side will not. 

Some workers may find the giving 
of an exposure in strips, in the way we 
described and illustrated last week, 
rather too intricate. Another way 
of doing it is to place a sheet of black 


occur 
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card against the negative and between 
the negative and the light. This may 
be withdrawn to make the exposure, 
and a series of graded exposures may 
be made bv first of all uncovering 
the whole of the negative and then 
covering up at the required intervals 
of time parts of the negative in succes- 
sion. Care must be taken, of course, 
not to jar the apparatus which holds 
the negative. Slight movemcnt of the 
image can scarcely be avoided. when 
making trials, but this 15 not serious. 
When exposing in this way the card 
may be lifted away with great care, 
and any jar which occurs when 
replacing it will not affect the defini- 
tion, as the image is then exposed. 
Of course, the use of a light card would 
be unwise, as it might cause reflection 
and fog; but the thin yellow straw- 
board which is, or used to be, in' the 
packets of bromide paper may be 
used quite safely. 


The greatest difficulty the absolute 
beginner 1s likely to experience in 
development is to work strictly to 
timc. Mix the developer with great 
care and accuracy, fix definitely a 
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development time, which will probably 
be suggested by the instructions on 
the box, and then adhere to it irre- 
spective of how the plate тау look. This 
wil ensure that the conditions are 
reasonably standard; and if a strip 
of the plate looks weak and feeble 
after fixing, one is sure it is due to too 
short an exposure. On the other hand, 
if a strip looks too һсаху, one is sure 
that it is due to too long an exposure. 
This being so, one can alter one's 


exposures and keep the developer 
and the time of development un- 
changed. We аге convinced this 


method is right, and will give results 
quickly if resolutelv kept to. But so 
many beginners will not work abso- 
lutely to time; they try to, but give 
a little bit more, “ just to see if the 
detail will come up there," and so 
on. This is why we emphasise fixing 
a time and sticking to it quite reso- 
lutely. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe А. P, ахр P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


tach entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. Ахр P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The А.Р.” 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fec, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism) purposes, 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers, 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. Н. 


Turnev, I, Galesburv Road, S.W. 
with Children.") Technical data: 


ber; developer, pyro-soda ; 
Cream Crayon, sulphide toned. 


(Title of print, '' Mother 
Plate, Imperial; exposure,  J. 
2 вес.; lens, Ross; stop, Ғ/4.5; time of day, 3.30 p.m., Septem- 
printing process, 


A. H. 


Mason, 


Wellington Wells, Halifax i 


The Second Prize is awarded to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram 


Road, Southsea. (Title of 
Smoke Hangs Thick.) 
exposure, I-1ooth sec. ; 
dav. 5 p.m. October ; 


print, 


stop, Г/6.5; 


“Now 
Technical data: 

lens, Cooke ; 
developer. rvtol : 


while their Silly 
Plate, Wellington ; 
time of 
printing. process, 


Fraser, Perth. 


Garmston, Bristol ; 
W. Jackson, Walkden ; 
Edinburgh ; 
А. S. Davis, Manchester ; 
ley ; C. F. Carlton, London, Е.; J. К. Morley, Swindon. 


Mrs. Butterworth, Littleborough ; 
Miss S. W. Storey, Bangor ; 


Class I. 

C. Beauchamp Hall, London; 
E. W. Brookes, Clapham; J. М. 
F. Hayden, Hammersmith; Miss G. 
W. Hickson, Finch- 


Class ІІ. 


Pte. H. Edge, Dublin ; 
M. C. Manley, Carlisle; E. M. 


Class Ш. 


Wellington c.c. rough bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to G. F. Prior, 9, Lyndhurst Road, 
Highams Park, Chingford. (Title of print, “ Гіога.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Wellington ; exposure, 5 sec. ; lens, Cooke ; 
stop. F/4.5; time of day. noon, October; developer, azol; 
printing process, Hlingworth bromide enlargement. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to С.Н. Stableford, тоз, 
Lightwoods Road, Birmingham. (Title of print, * The Кие”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 
time of day, mid-day ; stop, F;8; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. C. Perry, London; W. Hesketh, Wavertree ; I. Afanassiev, 
Kiev; T. Рену, Hartlepool; F. G. Morgan, Chester; F. I. 
Plunkett, Belfast; A. T. Edgelev, Glasgow; H. E. Wood, 
London; Rev. G. Landon, Gosport; С.Н. Stableford, Bir- 
mingham ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb (2); G. R. King, 
Teddington. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class HI. 


سے وت — - -- —— — a-‏ 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to D. G. Pennington, The 
Levens, Cambridge Road, Middlesborough. (Title of print, 
“Me and my Daddie.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
A.S. ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time 
of day, aíternoon, September; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Beginners’ Class. 

W. H. Hooker, Chichester; C. Walker, Garstang ; F. 
Foulkes, Blackley; F. Wardle, Oldham ; L. Bryman, Clapham ; 
F. Bateson, Oxford; | Panton. Liverpool; R. Sitaram, 
Bombay ; Pte. H. Edge, Dublin; F. С. Haynes, Loughborough ; 
E. Parson, East Dulwich ; D. G. Pennington, Middlesbrough ; 
A. L. Marshall, Highgate; В. Spencer, Hastings; Miss D. 
Hill, Lincoln; E. M. Wetherby, Haslemere; G. Onley, Streatham ; 
Mis. R. Stevenson, Bermondsey. 
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rs N A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
DONAR interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
223 АЫ In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

NS other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 


pages the same week. 
MATION 
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name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
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Queries should be written on one si 


of the paper only 


Reduction. 


Enclosed please find a film which was too dense 
to print. I bleached and redeveloped it and 
fixed it, when the image practically vanished, 
etc. A. D. W. (Hendon). 


In all probability the main cause of 
your trouble is that the redevelopment 
was not carried anything like far enough. 
The action of the developer would be 
checked by the presence of any acid in the 
bleacher which had not been removed 
before proceeding to develop. There is 
now such a mere ghost of an image that 
we cannot hold out any hopes of your 
being able to turn this into a practical 
negative. Please write on one side of the 
paper only (see rules). 


Pyrocatechin. 


I have some pyrocatechin, but have forgotten 
how to make it up. Can you suggest formula ? 
etc. A. M. P. (Colchester). 


We offer you a choice of formule: 
(A) Water 8 oz., soda sulphite (crys.) t oz., 
pyrocatechin 8о gr., caustic soda 50 gr. 
For use take r part of A and add 3 parts of 
water. (B) Water то oz., soda sulphite 
(crys.) 14 oz., pyrocatechin 50 gr., soda 
carbonate (crys.) I oz. Dissolve the solids 
in the above order, and not add solid 
No. 2 till solid No. r is dissolved, and so on. 


Photographing Smoke Forms. 

1 have often been struck by the shapes formed 

by cigarette smoke. Is it possible to photo- 

graph these ? etc. 

S. N. (Nottingham). 

Yes, this has been attempted with 
some success; but as it was done in a 
haphazard way, the results were not all 
that one could wish. Ав these forms 
are in slow but constant motion, and 
are of a filmy, semi-transparent nature, а 
rapid exposure is necessary, which in 
turn requires a strong light and good 
contrast by oblique lighting, also a 
suitable dark background. Magnesium 
flashlight seems the best form of illu- 
mination. If you have no previous 
experience of this line of work you had 
better consult ‘‘ Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy " (F. J. Mortimer) which our 
publishers can send you post free for 
Is. 8d. Before making any attempts 
read the book through from end to end. 
first of all carefully noting any cautions, 
etc, lest you set cu tains on fire ог 
scorch the ceiling. There is no difficulty 
in this work if only a little care and 


commonsense be employed. You сап 
study contrast lighting effects first of 
all by holding a lamp or candlein different 
positions. With a little patience you 
ought to get some interesting forms, e.g. 
vortex rings, etc. 


Sketeh Portraiture. 
I am unable to coat the negative with the 
non-actinic varnish made up according to 
M. Béryl’s formula, finding it impossible to 
get clean-cut lines ; it simply chips and flakes, 
etc. W. H. D. (Colchester). 
We have had no personal experience 
with M. Béryl’s formula. You might 
try adding a few drops of castor oil to 
a small quantity of this varnish. , One 
can make a passable stopping-out mix- 
ture by mingling red ink with seccotine 
or with mounting paste. But if you 
will send a postcard to the Vanguard 
Manufacturing Co. Maidenhead, asking 
for a price list; you will have a choice 
of useful things of this kind, Photo- 
pake and Billdup being especially likely 
to interest you. 


Fiectrie Ignition. 

Would you inform me as to igniting flash- 

powder with ordinary home electric ? 

D. R. G. (Aberyan). 
We are not aware of any sparking 

apparatus on the markct designed for 
the purpose you name. It is a question 
for an electrician. The lay amateur 
might easily upset the general lighting 
of the rest of the house. Why not 
employ опе of the other several available 
means of ignition, vide Appendix to 
“ Magnesium Light Photography ” (F. 1. 
Mortimer), post free from our publishers, 
Is. 8d. ? There is (or was until recently) 
on the market a flash powder igniter on 
the same principle as the now familiar 
pocket lighters, acting on the wheel and 
friction principle, the spark coming from 
an alloy of iron and cerium in some if not 
all cases. 
Enlarging. 

I have been much interested in your rccent 


article on daylight enlargers with artificial 
light. Can you give те any idea of how 
much magnesium ribbon is required to enlarge 
34 by 24 to half-plate ? I propose using two 
equal lengths, one on cach side; could these 
be burnt one after the other? If it took say 
four inches to enlarge to half-plate, would it 
require eight inches to enlarge to whole-plate ? 
G. B. F. (Harrogate). 


There is nothing for it but making a 
few trials. For this you need use only 
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quite small bits of paper, say the half 
of a quarter-plate sized piece, or you can 
use a larger piece and expose it in strips 
by pushing in the slide or covering up 
strips of the negative. The first plan is 
perhaps preferable as not being so likely 
to lead to mistakes. Suppose you begin 
with 2 inches on each side, i.e. total 4. 
If this is not enough try double, total 8, 
and so on. Yes, you can, as you sug- 
gest, burn equal lengths on opposite 
sides, one after the other. If you are 
using a fixed-focus enlarger the exposure 
is the same for any size of paper, і.е. 
half or whole plate. If, on the other 
hand, you are using a focussing enlarger 
enlarging the whole of your (34 by 23) 
negative, first to fill a 6% by 4}. and 
secondly an 8} by 64 size, you may reckon 
that the exposures will vary (approxi- 
mately) as the area of the two enlarge- 
ments, or say twice as long for the whole- 
plate as {ог the half-plate sizc. You 
might let us hear how you get along on 
the above lines, as your experience 
might be useful to others. 


Apparatus, Fie. 
I have two glass vessels, etc. 
H. R. H. (Worcester). 


The apparatus you describe is appa- 
rently Twaddell's hydrometer and tube. 
АП hydrometers act on the principle that 
a floating (partly immersed) body dis- 
places its own weight of fluid. Hence 
the specific gravity of the fluid can be 
calculated. There are various forms of 
this instrument, Nicholson’s, Fahren- 
heit's, Gay-Lussac's, Baumé's, Twaddell's. 
The two last named are those chiefly in 
use by scientific photographers of former 
days. In the Baume form the stem is 
graduated in equal divisions. In the 
Twaddell form the stem is graduated 
for equal sp. gr. differences, e.g. 1 degree = 
Sp. gr. 1.005, 2 degrees = I.OIo, three 
degrees = 1.015, and so on. These instru- 
ments are varicusly called salimeters, 
argentometers, alcoholimeters, according 
to their particular applications. Nowa- 
days photographers chiefly prefer t> 
make up their solutions on the percentage 
plan. 
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Nineteen-Eighteen. 


May a New Year as happy as Father Time turns 'em out 
nowadays be the lot of all the readers of this page! It may 
not sound a very cheerful salutation, but it is the best that I 
can do. It is the ninth year in succession that I have had the 
privilege of wishing them something of the kind from this 
tail-end of the weekly chariot, and four out of the nine have 
opened upon a dreary avenue along which interminably have 
paraded gun-carriages and men іп khaki, and Red Cross vans 
and motor-transports. Before we are clear of 1918 let us hope 
that the long lane will prove to have a turning, and by the 
time that the world is ruddy with another autumn, or even 
golden with another summer, or perhaps green with another 
spring, may we be peacefully pursuing landscapes without 
Dora and skies without Jove. 


Did 1 Know Him? 


It is no easy matter to keep on capering in the rear in these 
days when every subject on which one could possibly exercise 
one's fancy is cither played out or not yet played in. But 
my readers take stuff which is often threadbare, and sometimes 
раїсһу, and now and then even rent and torn, with an immense 
kindness and tolerance. At least they have not killed me vet, 
though the other day one of them came near it. He lunged 
up to me with a ferocious look and a trimming knif , and said, 
“ Do you happen to know who is this pestilent Crow of THE 
A. P.?" “Ob,” I said, “that isn’t a Crow, it’s a Jay, and 
the J is L" And before he had recovered from: this answer 1 
had hopped on to a higher branch and was spared. 


A Relative Term. 


A delicate precision with regard to correct exposure, even 
to the flickering fraction of a second, has caused many wrinkles 
on the. photographic brow, but Mr. Weaver, who took the 
Camera Club into his confidence the other night on the subject 
Of his cathedral photography, waved the red flag of revolution 
by saying that exposure did not signify. Almost any exposure 
appeared to be correct so long asit was enough. Over-exposure 
seems scarcely possible on this theory. You can expose for 
three-quarters of a second or for three seconds, for three-quarters 
of an hour or for three hours, it will be much the same—within 
limits, of course. Even if it be true that there is а good deal 
of superstition connected with exposure, one was hardly pre- 
pared for this gratuitous scrapping of all our ordinary ideas. 


The Nursed Print. 


But if exposure is as easy as navigating a boat on a wide, 
calm, open sea, development brings you into a choppy channel, 
where there is need for a more dexterous hand on the tiller, 
while as for printing, it is a case of Scylla and Charybdis and 
no mistake. То drop these figurative expressions, Mr. Weaver 
believes that while there is wholesale latitude in exposure, 
there is much less latitude in development, and almost no lati- 
tude at all in printing. Indeed, he finds printing so delicate 
and tricky a matter that he told the Club it is his custom to 
nurse the printing frame on his knees all the time that the 
positive is in the making. He does not say whether he sings 
it a lullaby. Here is one that might do, with apologies to 
Tennyson : 

Wherefore does this paper pout, 

Locked within the frame so stout ? 

Let me get, says printing paper, 

From these screws and wedges out ! 
Printing paper, wait a second, 

Till your depth's exactly reckoned, 
Wait, yes, wait a little longer, 

Till vou are a trifle stronger, 

Then we'l! take you out. 
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Turned to Stone. 


I have never known, by the way, a set of 
lantern slides to be criticised so severely as 
those which Mr. Weaver showed to the mem- 
bers of the Camera Club to point the morals of his stone 
picturing. Every one of them was just what it oughtn’t to 
have been. This included too much, and that too little. Here 
the shadows were too dense, and there the high lights ought to 
have been softened down. In one example there was intrusive 
detail; in another the detail was broken off at the most in- 
teresting juncture. The photographer should have shifted his 
camera to the right or to the left, backwards or forwards; he 
should have dodged a window or juggled a door. Every slide 
came in for emphatic condemnation. Not one escaped to tell 


the tale. 1 ought to add that the sole critic was Mr. Weaver 
himself. 


Bad any Way. 


What is it that architects object to in photography ? That 
same evening at the Club I heard two objections urged against 
it by an architectural journalist which seemed to my poor 
thinking to neutralise each other. One contention was that 
the camera is objectionable because it is so realistic. It takes 
in everything. It not only gives you the exquisite carving on 
the top of the column, but the wretched little cane-seated chair 
at the foot, and the villainous gas bracket about half-way up. 
It idealises nothing. 1% leaves nothing to the imagination. 
That was one objection, and the other (from the same lips) was 
that a good photograph can furnish a very delusive picture of a 
bad piece of architecture, thereby suggesting that the archi- 
tecture is much better than it really is. Either way photo- 
graphy is a sinner. 


High Explosives. 


When three photographers were arrested and charged at the 
police-court the other day for breaking into four houses, it 
was alleged by the police that the house where two of the 
prisoners had lived contained enough dynamite and gelegnite 
to fill à pantechnicon. High explosives, as we know, are the 
necessary stock in trade of the photographer's workroom, but 
usually they only take the comparatively harmless form of 
words. When they go further and harden into dynamite it 
is evidently time for the police to interfere. 


By the Way. 


A photographer says that if the best work is to be done it 
is essential to use plates which are “ rich in silver." Не might 
have added that it is not unimportant for the phctogiapher 
to be rich in silver himself. 

Why does the lanternist invariably begin on the slides from 
the wrong end ? Well, there is only one other end from which 
he could begin on them, and that would be the right one. 

Two of the Australian official photographers, the War Budget 
tells us, are “ camera men from both the Poles." That explains, 
probably, how they manage to keep cool. 

“ Don't run after the cheap lines in cameras," advises а 
writer. Presumably these lines will not square to your satis- 
faction. 

At the opening of the exhibition of war photographs in Leeds 
the,worthy alderman who presided said that the pictures ought 
to lead to frugality in the use of foodstuffs. Тһе photograpbs, 
1 gather, were only Lent for the occasion. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6 and 8. 
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THE FOUR BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


PLATINOTYPE, 
PALLADIOTYPE, 
JAPINE SILVER, 
SATISTA. 


NINES 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 66, BECKENHAM ROAD, PENGE, S.E.20. 
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ІЛІГЕР ТӘРТІПТІЛІГІ, 


NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 Pages 


PRICE "F/G NET. (ее Ross Lenses 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


for fully exposed negatives with 
short exposures in bad weather. 


Weather conditions will not worry vou if you use 
а Ross Lens. You will be able to obtain perfect 
results with a short exposure, even when the light 
is dull and when the user of an inferior lens is 
forced to acknowledge that success is beyond his 
reach. There is a Ross Lens for every photo- 
graphic purpose, and all Ross Lenses work at 
sufficiently large aperture to give a fully exposed 
negative, even when the subject is moving rapidly 
and the lighting conditions are unfavourable. 


(WALL'S) 
THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 


that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


Special Contributions and Revisions by | 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 

C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. 

A. H. BLAKE, M.A. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 

F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
F.R.H.S. С.Е. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Lct us send you particulars and prices. 
R Lt d CLAPHAM COMMON 
OSS « LONDON, S.W. 


АҒАҒА ТАҒАНҒА heen rer er err A 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADYERTISERS. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


(Proprietor—R. GREEN) 
FOR THE BIGGEST SELECTION ОҒ HICH-GRADE PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


SOMETHING YOU WANT 


FOR 
SOMETHING YOU DONT WANT 


I-pl. Beaufort boxform reflex, double extension, 
rack rise, deep self-crecting hood, with hinged lid 
б in. Ruby anastigmat kk F 6.3, sunk focussing 
setting, 3 double bookforin slides [R ss 

I-pl. Butcher's Rath reflex, rack focussing, rising 
front, Eurvscope anastigmit lens F’7, k focus 
sing setting, iri extra deep focussing hood, focal 
plan: shutter, back screen, 3 double slide excep 
tional value; 45 7s. ба. 

}-pl. Lowengard double-extension folding hand 
and stand, rack rise, cross, and cast U-form front, 
Beck Isostigmar lens F 7.7, Celverex time and inst. 
shutter, speeds 1-roth to 1-Soth, brilliant. finder, 
lever, back screen, 3 single slides ; as new ; £4 19s. 6d 

No, 2 Ensignette, takes pictures bv 2, fitted 
Velos 11 tizmat lens ] 7 pig kin purse ; i 
new; £s 15s. 

{-р). Shew folding Luxit, leather covered, rising 
ront, focussing Cooke Series III. anastigmat Jen 
F/6.5, Compound time and inst. shutter, speed 
I second to 1-250th, Antinous release, 6 single 
slides, mahogany Shew filin- pack adapter, 2 slice 
is L 7€. { 

1-рі. square-form camera, leather bellows, rack 
f cussing, rising and cross front, swing and reversing 
back, 64 by 5 Wrav R.R. lens, iso. screen, 3 double 
bookform slides; £3 7s. 6d 

5 bv 4 Regular model Sanderson, long extension, 
rising and swing front, Beck Isostigmar lens F 5.8, 
Кооз Sector shutter, speeds 1 second to 1 th 
1 bookform slides, leather case; із 7s. 64 

а F.P.K., Zeiss Tessar let I” 6.3, Compound 
shutter, fully speeded, 1 second to 1-250th, leather 
Case finest condition і 

1-pl. „alumini bound Swift Challenge cou 
structed OI 1 gan iminium 1l iid rising 
ind swing front win ind reversing back, wi 
angle movement, 81 in. Cooke Series III. double 
anastigmat F 6.5, iris, 3 double slides tripod, 41 | 
Canvas Case; if Lae i 

No. та H.M.V. gramophone, double spring motor 
oak cabinet, folding front doors, то in. turntable 
new і 

ł-pl. folding Cameo, Primus Mutar lens F/7.7, 
Lukos I. speeded shutter, 2 slides f2 18: 

ł-pl. Watson Argus reflex, long extension, 
rising front, deep-hooded screen, reversing back, 
I" 4.5 Cooke anastigmat, 6 slides, changing box, and 
leather case; f11 175. 04 


Anschutz 
hutter, fully speeded, 


Goerz collapsible 


1-roth 


P.( tropical model 


focal-plane, Model А 
t 


to I-I1,000th, bulb exposures from 5 second to 
s seconds, direct-vision finder, Goerz Series III. 
F.6.8 Dagor lens, focussing mount, hooded back 
screen, filmi-pack adapter, leather cas Fra 17». Od. 

І-рі. Shew Eclipse folding pocket, R.R. lens 
pecded shutt louble 1 kfori sli 
finder, leather са ód 

I-pl. Hought Grosvenor enla long exten 
sion, all move its ч rri 51 1 ( - 
denser, large Russian iron hnght chaml ictuat 
b rac! ini pinion 4 

P. Goei Autof Гепа ible extension 
rising and cross front, Goe Id F/6.8 Syntor doul 
anastigmat, Compound time and inst. shutter 
speeds I м to 1 | папі finder, reversible 
for h rizontal and ve са! pictu back ( 
film pa k adapter, nd case {8 15 

}-pl. Sichel reflex, double extension, Ro Homo 
lens Fí sunk iri nt, rising front, revolvin 
back, deep If -erecti focussing hood, full-size 
гейех findi Cr f Inirrol focal-plane 
( tter T th t 1 TE Га 5 


l-pl. T.-P. Ruby reflex, double extension, rising 
front, revolving back, T.-P. Unit focal- plane shutter, 
peeds to 1-1,000th, Mackenzie Model A slide 
12 envel pes, Premo film-pack. adapter, waterproof 
ase, Goerz Series ПІ, F 6.8 Dagor double anastig 
mat, sunk focussing setting; £8 17s. 6d. 

M.pl Planex Professional reflex, double exten 
sion, revolving back, deep-h led focussing screen, 
self-crecting, with hinged top screen, skvshace 
rack rising front, focal-plane time and inst. shutter 
speeds to r-1,000th, 8] in. Fulmanar F;6.R anastig- 
mat lens, sunk focussing setting, ігі |; doubk 
lides; ЖІТІ 55. 

| pl. llex magazin covered. Icather ick for 


( ooke | о, $ 


sing, perfect changing, anastigimat, 
B. and L. Automat shutter, iso. screen, bottom 
door for removing exposed plates ; list price £8 105. ; 
L3 1794. OCG 


I-pl. Soho reflex, recent model, latest 

shutter, 6 in. F/6.8 Dagor convertible d 

tigmat, Kershaw focal-plane shutter, ful 

j bookform slides, leather case {18 10s 
P.C. Popular Pressman reflex, deep 

s Cooke- Butcher anastigmat len 


hood, F/4 


pattern 
ouble anas 
lv speed: 
self crecting 
НИ 
Vest-por focussing up to 


fully 


ket roll-film Ernemann, 
Zeiss anastigmat, 


hutter, I sec nd to I-aooth A IOS 


[essai 


t-pl. roll-film tropical Lizars, made of teak and 
brass bound, F 6.8 Goerz Dagor convertible anas 
tigmat, Beck Celverex shutter; / 1% 

{-pl. Shew ХИ, F/6.8 Goerz convertible double 
inastigmat lens, ful! speeded Unicum shutter, 
| sing lever, 3 slides 15 195. Od 


WANTED for SPOT CASH 
High-Grade 


CAMERAS & LENSES 


Call or Write 


pl. Т. Special Ruby enlarger, very long 
extension every possible movement, revolving 

rier, 8} in. best quality condenser, rack move 
ment to Russian iron light chamber; £8 15s. 

j} by 24 N. and б. Sibyl, rising front, with direct 
vision finder hooded back screen fully speeded 
shutter 4 second to 1-1o00th, F/6.3 Zeiss Tessar 


anastigmat, 6 single metal dark slides, and leath 
wallet: £8 тоз. 


Pair of Carl Zeiss 


screw [docu 


binocular 


for 


Telectuin 
sang adjustment, 


rismati 


inte T3 


ocular adjustment, brown leather case; £12. 

I-pl. folding pocket Rav, leather covered, brilliant 
finder, back screen, 12 slides, R.R. lens, t., D., апа:, 
shutter, leather case; 125. Odl 

1-р!. Lizars’ Cantilever enlarger, all movements 
"I 11. condenser, best quality Petzval enlarging 
objective, Waterhouse stops, rack mount, incan 
descent gas fittings; 48 17s. ба 

p. triple-extension Houghton's Victo, rising 
ind cross front, swing and reversing back, T.-P. 


| AT. 12 mahogany 
form dark slides, threefold | 


double book- 
tripod, 2 leather cases : 
‘5 10- 

)-pl. Lizars' 
Russian 


еп<ег, ІП 


enlarging lantern, constructed of 
iron body, with light A 
oxidised mount, with long 
front, with rising movement, 


mahogany, cone 
Sk in. cond 


good quality portrait objective, F:4, rack and 
pinion focussing, yellow glass cap, complete incan- 
descent outfit, regulating carrier, reversible for 
horizontal and vertical pictures; £6 1s: 

t pl. held came: R.R. lens, I cle 185, od 


} 


| 
| 


| 


— 


solid 


Ivler's Helioscopic iron lantern, 


brass front, open stage, draw-tube, 4} in. condenser, 
in oxidised mount, 22 in. diameter objective (6 іп, 
or 8 in. can 1» ippliedi, "uble rack and pinion, 
bra flasher slot for tinters, complete with tray, 
cowl, and carrving ca hrst-class condition ; 
/4 IO 

pl. folding Cam ising front, Beck ns, 
Lukos 11. time and inst Lutte , angle slides ; 
nda » c 1 


J. and L. К.К. lens F 8, B. and L, 
Automat t., b., and 1. ond to r-100th, 
finder, and leather case; perfect; £3 12s. 6d. 

9 bv 7 Newman rapid Eurv- ор Ісі Е/6, iris ; 


/ 


за РаПшеуег patent portrait lens, with diffusion 


f focus adjustment, iris, new condition, complete 
with cap and flang {А 7<. 64. 
12 by то No. 2 Р] er R.R. lens F/8, iris, per- 


rect, . 17 1n. focus * is 

10 by 8 Ruby held camera, constructed of maho- 
gany, bellows, high rising and swing front, 
wing and reversing back, wide-angle movement, 


le athe i 


behind-lens [..P. time and inst shutter, speed 
indicator, то by 8 R.R. lens Г 8, iris, 3 double 
bookform slides, with carriers to 1/1 pl., brass 


turntable, folding tripod hne 


апа canvas Case; а 


4 £5 19s. Od. 

| pl. Goerz-Anschutz folding focal-plane, Goerz 
F 6.8 Dagor double anastigmat lens, focussing 
nount, rising and cross front, back screen, 3 double 
slides, and leather сам {8 55 

ł-pl. Ross Panros folding focal-plane, Compound 


Homocentric lens F;6.8, focussing mount, direct- 
vision fully speeded shutter, outside adjust- 
ments, back screen, 3 double plate-holders, leather 
se; as new; Хт 17s. 6d. 

l-pl. Мене! Deckrollo folding focal plane, Cooke 
1 stigniatic sunk mount, focussing idyust- 


1 
nder, t 


Ca 


F 43 


lens, 


men direct-vision finder, also Iconometer view- 
finder, 6 slides, film-pack adapter £14 55. 

}-р!. Ensign Popular reflex, all necessary move- 
ments, Velos F/4.5 double anastgmat lens, sunk 
mount, iris diaphrag , skyshade,  focal- plane 
shutter, speeds to 1-1,000th, complete with 3 single 
lides, in neat carrving wallet; [II 155. 

P.C. Countess double extension, Citoplast double 
inastigmat lens I 6.3 latest Compur Sector 
shutter, т second to 1-250th and time, Antinous 
release, rising and cross front, hooded back screen, 
6 single metal slides; £6 19s. ба a bargain. 

l-pl. T.-P. reflex attachment, with Unit selfs 

ing focal-plane shutter, speeds to r-r,oooth, 


1 
could be adapted to almost апу ‹ 


| | 
Klito, long extensio: 6 in. ¢ 


folding 


165. d. 


ooke- 


amera ; 42 


Luxor double anastigmat ГЕ 6.8, speeded hutter 
to 1-rooth and time, Antinous release, back focus- 
Ing screen, 3 slidi „апа leather case; 4 7 105. 6d. 

5 bv 4 Duplex Ruby reflex, extra long extension, 


rising and cross front, no lens, Unit self-capping 


focal-plane shutter, speeds to r-r,oooth and time, 
Model A Mackenzie slide, 12 envelopes, leathef 
156; £10 IOS. 

5 by 4 Model A Sanderson field, rising, cross, 
and swing front, swing and reversing back, F 6.$ 
Cooke stigmatic lens, iris mount, with 50 per cent. 


Burchett 
ind stiff canvas case ; 
pattern V.P. Kodak, achromatic 
hnder, Autographic back; 28s. 6d. 
Dallmever stigmatic convertible 


extension lens, colour screen, 2 í 


louble 
trip {О 7S. 6d. 


1 t 
Latest 


lens, 


anastigmat F/6, iris mount, complete with leather 
cast і (> 175 6d. : 


YOUR OWN APPARATUS 
TAKEN IN PART 


OR WHOLE EXCHANGE 


Phone: 
6157 
AVENUE. 


Three minutes 
from the Bank 


Telegrams: 
PHOTOTYPIC, 


4, LIME STREET, E.6.; === 


Branches—81, ALDERSGATE ST, F.C.1; 26 & 28, KING'S RD., SLOANE SQ, S.W.3; THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. 4 LIVERPOOL ST., E.C.2. Works—WESTMORELAND BUILDINGS, E.C. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISER. 
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BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


Postcard double-extension Countess camera, rack 
and pinion focussing, rising and cross front, U-shaped 
stirrup front, Medio anastizmat lens F,;7.2, iris, 
Compure Sector shutter, speeded т-200# part of a 
second, time and bulb, 3 slides; £5. 

5 by 4 double-extension Goerz Tenax Antofoc, 
self-focussing, rising front, Goerz Dagor double 
anastigmat lens F 6.8, iris, Compound Sector shutter, 
speeded 1-200th. part of a second, time and bulb, 
o slides ; excellent condition ; 48 175. od. 

Ері. folding pocket, focussing model, reversing 
brilhant finder, Velos anastigmat lens F 7.7, iris, 
Sector shutter, speeded 1-100th. part of à second, 
tine and bulb, 2 slides; £3 7s. 6d. 

Postcard double-extension folding Klito, U-shaped 
stirrup front, rising and cross movement, rack and 
pinion focussing, reversing brilliant finder, Ross 
Homocentric lens E/6.8, iris, Sector shutter, speeded 
1-200th part of a second, time and bulb, 6 slides ; 
in beautiful order and condition; £10. 

ірі. folding pocket, Cooke Е;6.8 anastigmat lens, 
time, bulb, and instantancous shutter, speeded to 
1-100th part of a second, focusing, reversing bril- 
liant finder, U-shaped stirrup front, with rising aud 
cross movement, 2 slides; £4 75. ба. 

Postcard. double-extensiou folding pocket, rack 
and pinion focussing, U-shaped stirrup front, with 
rack rising and cross movement, Dallmeyer stig- 
matic Jens F 6.3, iris, іп Newman and Sinclair 
accurately speeded shutter, r-100th. part of a 
second and time, reversing brilliant. finder, with 
level attached, 6 slides ; beautiful order; Го 55. 

3] bv гі folding pocket roll-tilin, focussing model, 
fitted Medio anastigmat lens F) 7.2, iris, time and 
instantaneous shutter, speeded to 1-200th. part of a 


second, reversing brilliant) finder, beautiful little 
camera; £7 18s. | "FN | 
Ері. Thornton-Piekard Weenie, extra rapid 


Aplanat lens FS, Eclipse time and instantaneous 
shutter, speeded to 1-100th. part of a second, ree 
vering brilliant finder, 3 slides; in good condition ; 
£1 S-. 
]- pl Kibitz, focussing, riving front, fitted extra 
rapid Aplanat lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 
speeded to 1-100th. part of a second, 3 slides; in 
beautiful order ; 434 4s. А 

рі. folding pocket Klito, focussing, U-shaped 
stirrup frout, rising aud cross movement, Ensign 
anastigmat lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 
speeded to. r 100th. part of à second, reversing 
brilliant finder, 6 slides: £3 55. | 

гі. folding Klito, rising and cross front, Ensign 
anastigmat leus F,7.7, iris, speeded shutter to 
t-rooth part of a second and time, 6 slides $ £3 25. od, 

4-pl. Staley focal plane, shutter speeded to 
I-1,000th part of à second ана time, extra rapid 
Aplanat lens. F S, rising front, cross front, reversing 
brilliant finder, апа also direct. brilliant nnder; in 
beautiful order and condition р 43 105. 6d. 

rph doublesextenson,. Pony Premo No. 5, 
rack and pinion focussing, rising front, reversing 
back, swing back, rapid rectilinear Jens FN, iris, 
Auto, shutter, speeded 1:100th. part of a second, 
time and bulb, double: dark stide; an absolute 
bargain ; condition being equal to new ; £4 17-. 6d. 

{-р1. folding pocket. Ernemann, focussing, extra 
rapid Aplanat dens, time and dmstantancous shutter ; 
fi ds. | 
pph rolbnhm camera, tine and instantaneous 
shutter, U-shaped stirrup front, rising and eross 
movement, reversing brillant tuider ; 41 7s. bd, 

5 by 4 Hex magazine camera, tine and instan- 
taneous shutter to 1-100th. part of à second, rapid 
rectilinear Jens, nagniners for near distances, 
brilliant finders, 12 plates; in execHent condition ; 
{1 75. od. 

1-pl. Model С Miral reflex, rack and pinion focus- 
sing, rack rising front, reversing back, full--ized 
finder, shutter speeded to 1-90th. part of a second 
and time, fitted 3 double dark slides, боп. Busch 
Detective Арапа! dens F6, aris, 3 double dark 
slides; £2 тоз. 


----- - - س سے p‏ 


t-pl Lancaster Plano reflex, triple extension, 
rack and pinion focussing, full-sized finder, focal- 
plane shutter, speeded to 1-т,ооо part of a second 


апа time, fitted Eureka adapter and envelopes, 
6 in. Dallmever Carfac stigmatic lens F 0.3; а 


bargain; £7 125. Od. 

1-рі. Hex reflex, long extension, rack and pinion 
focussing, full sized finder, shutter speeded to 
1I-100th part of a second and time, magazine for 
12 plates, rapid rectthnear lens JF, S$, iris ; іп beautiful 
condition ; £2 Ss. 

Ыр. Midg magazine camera, rack focussing, 
magazine for 12 plates, reliable. changing, Aldis 
anastizinat lens Foo, iris, Compound Sector shutter, 
speeded to 1-250th part of a second, time and bulb ; 
in excellent order and condition ; £3 5s. 


The Exchange Wag 
ine Cheapest Wag. 


Make it a weekly custom to read 
the adverts. whioh appear on this 
page. it always contains items 
which will be of interest to and 
appeal to you as a Photographer, 
and by your careful study of the 
various items you will realise that 


YOUR MONEY BUYS MORE AT THE 
CITY SALE & EXCHANGE THAN ANY 
OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES. 


What of the photographio lens or 
oamera you have lying idie? This 
represents idie useful cash; why 
not so use It, pack and send along? 


WE WILL DO THE REST. 
80 SIMPLE, is it пої ? 


Said a customer іп the North the 
other day, ‘І always read your 
advertisement pages first when | 
get my photographlo papers; your 
two pages arethe most interesting 
of the iot." is this your case? It 
should be. It pays to watch us, it 
pays to SEE. But not to WAIT. 

If this page does not contain what 
you want, oall, write, or phone to 

THE CITY SALE AND EXCHANCE, 


26 & 28, KINQ’S ROAD, SLOANE SQUARE, 
LONDON, 8.W.3. 


s by 4 Miral Model С reflex, reversing back, time 
and instantaneous shutter, speeded, Goerz double 
anastiginat lens F 0.8, iris, 6 slides, full-sized ünder, 
rack and pinion focussing, rack rising and falling 


front, complete in «ісе; dn excellent. condition ; 
{7 ss. 

pph Busch. Beeciun, double extension, rack and 
Pinion focussing, visitng and cross front, Busch rapid 
rectilinear lens FOS, iris, Regular shutter speeded to 
I-tooth sec., time, and bulb, 3 shes, reversing 
brilliant finder ; £3. 

45 bv 107 Stereoscopic Blocknote, anti-stigiyatie 
lenses, time and instantaneous shutter, speeded, 


direct finder, 6 slides ; absolute bargain ; £7 15s. | 


l pl Planex reflex, double extension, rack anel 
pinion focussing, rising front, revolving, reversing 
back, full sized finder, focal-plane shutter, speeded 
to 1-r,oo0oth part of a second and time, fitted Blitz 
double anastigmat lens E/6.8, iris, sky shades, 
o double dark slides ; an absolute bargain ; £7 55. 

І-рі. All- British. Planex reflex, double extension, 
rack and pimon focussing, full-sized) finder, focal- 
plane shutter, speeded to r-1,300th part of a second 
and time, rack rising front, sky shade, revolving 
reversing back, Ensign anastigmat lens F;4.5, iris, 
3 double dark slides; £11 ss. 

S by 4 Watson. Argus гейех, double extension, 
rack and pinion focussing, full-sized finder, revolving 
back, rising front, focal-plane shutter to 1- 1,000th 
part of a second and time, 3 double dark slides, 
Watson Holostigmat lens Кол, iris, also giving 
I2} in. focus at 11.3, з double dark slides ; in beauti- 
ful order and condition : f10 105. 

lpl Thornton- Pickard Ruby reflex, reversing 
back, rising front, Unit focal-plane shutter, speeded 
to r-1,000th part of a second, full-sized finder, 
3 double dark slides ; £6 тоз. 

34 by 2} double-extension folding pocket, extra 
rapid Aplanat lens Е.В, iris, time and instantaneous 
shutter to r-rooth sec., U-shaped stirrup front, with 
rack rising and cross movement, reversible brilliant 
finder, 3 slides; Z2 ss. 

34 bv 21 folding pocket, double extension, rack and 
pinion focussing, rising and cross front, extra rapid 
Aplanat lens, speeded shutter to r-rooth sec., time, 
and bulb, reversing brilliant. finder, with level 
attached, 6 shdes ; condition equal to new in every 
respect ; £2 17s. 6d. 

ірі. roli-filimi, by London Stereoscopic Company, 
Goerz Dagor double anastigmat lens F,6.8, iris, 
Compound Sector shutter, speeded to 1-250th sec., 
time, and bulb, reversing brilliant finder, rising and 
cross front, plate back, 2 slides; cost £13 135. ; 
absolute bargain ; £7 15s. 

}-pl. folding Mentor retlex, full-sized finder, Zeiss 
Tessar anastiginat lens F 4.5, iris, rising front, focal- 
plane shutter to r-r,oooth «ec. and time, з double 
dark slides, Lest quality velvet-lined leather case ; 
an absolute bargain; 419. 

34 by 24 Minimum Countess, Medio anastigmat 
lens Е;7.7, iris, Vici speeded shutter to r-100th see, 
and time, 3 slides, direct finder ; in beautiful condi- 
tion; £2 55. 

ігі. Newman and Guardia Sibyl, direct-vision 
finder, Zeiss Tessar anastigmat lens F 9.3, iris, 
Newman and Guardia accurately speeded shutter, 
% to 1-100th sec. and time, 6 slides ; in new condi- 
Поп; an absolute bargain; £12 125. 

4} by o vest. pocket. Blocknote, focussing, speeded 
shutter, time and  instantaucous, Zeiss Tessar anas- 
tizinat Jens, changing box for r2 plates, and leather 
; complete in absolutely perfect. condition ; 
48 Bs, 

33 bv 25 folding Mentor reflex, full-sized) finder, 
focal plane shutter to r-1,000th хес. and time, Zeiss 
Tessar anastigmiat dens F 4.5, iris, 3 double dark 
s]ules, іп best. quality leather case; ап absolute 
bargain; condition being equal to new; 415 1855, 

45 by 107 Watson binocular stereoscopic, Zeiss 
Protar anastiginat lenses, 2 changing boxes for 
12 plates, complete in leather case; іп beautitul 
order and condition: £to 155. 

No. за postcard folding ро ket Kodak, 
rectilincar. lens, ball-bearing shutter, speeded to 
1-10001h. хес, time, aud bulb, reversing brilliant 
tinder, with level. attached; an new condition ; 
L3 15s. 

3} bv 2} Кия camera, focussing, rack rising 
front, Ross Homocentric lens о.з, itis, in Newman 
and Sinclair accurately speeded shutter, r-rooth 
sec. and time, extension back, 0 slides; condition 
absolutely as new a genuine bargain; 45. 

dept. Ross focal-plane, focal plane shutter, speeded 
to I1-1,000th sec. and time, Sf in. Ross Homocentrre 
lens 16.3, iris, focussing, 3 double dark slides, and 
leather сазе; а bargam; 4 


59. 
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Telephone—2575 Kensington. 


26 & 28, KING'S RD., 


SLOANE SQ., LONDON, S.W.3 


Telegrams—''EURYSCOPE, SLOANE, LONDON." 


Branohes— 90-94, FLEET ST., E.C.4 ; 54, LIME ST., E.C.3; 81, ALDERSCATE ST., Е.С.1; THE ARCADE, BROAD ST. and LIVERPOOL ST,, Е.С. 
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That’s the Paper 


Шы the Paper" is the remark made Бу 
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nearly every amateur who, for the first time, 
uses 
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PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER. 


For a real artistic result, there is nothing quite like it, for 
it gives one that feeling of satisfaction of something accom- 
plished—that something being more delicate, more refined, 
more near the professional effect than anything done before, 
and this because the paper 15 а "PAGET." It is so 
economical too, for all that is required is a little Нуро, by 
which means a beautiful warm brown tone may be obtained. 


PAGET SELE SAMPLE PACKETS 
TONING PAPERS Assorted sample packets of 


PAGET SELF-TONING 
can be purchased in all grades at PAPERS can be obtained 
реси prices, тош шалу indy direct from the makers al a 

otograpni caier in € country, = е; = 
and is made іп Glossy, Matt White. charge of 4d. for qu ter- 
Rough White, Smooth Cream, Rough diate or ба. for half- plate 
Cream. Postcards also obtainable in size, post free. 
Glossy, Matt, and Cream Crayon 
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Sole Manufacturers : 


PAGET PRIZE ims 
PLATE COY LTD. i-r 
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Notes. 


President Wilson says the moving picture 
film now ranks as a very high medium for 
the dissemination of public intelligence, 
and ‘that it speaks a universal language. 
Lord Northcliffe said, speaking at New 
York, ‘‘The moving picture is doing more 
for the allied cause than any other means 
of thought transmission.’ 


* * * 


What wonderful photography some of 
the modern Kinematograph films contain ! 
You may sit for an hour and watch the 
unreeling of a continually changing selec- 
tion of landscape, seascape, and figure 
studies, which are to the photography- 
informed observer a wonderful series of 
lessons in lighting, posing, and picture- 
composition. The clever camera-men at- 
tached to the film studios command very 
high salaries. We understand that the 
supply of such talent is unequal to the 


demand. 
% * * 


Тһе artistic enjoyments of the dramatic 
screen are suggesting lantern work at home to 
many amateur photographers. As suggested 
in an article in this page, lantern-slide making 
can open a clear path to totally new pleasures 
for the photographer. The Imperial Dry 
Plate Company again aids amateur photo- 
graphers with a quality product, in the ex- 
сеПепі Imperial Special Lantern Plate therein 


mentioned. 
* * * 


We suggest to any amateur in search of 
& new photographic delight, who may not 
yet have considered lantern-slide making 
as a personal hobby for winter evenings, 
that he should at once obtain a good text- 
book on slide-making, or refer to the many 
excellent articles in copies of this journal, 
and set about making slides from all favourite 


negatives. 
* * * 


Slide-making leads to projection, which is 
one of the most delightful hobbies in photo- 
phy. One’s own pleasure is here shared 
with others. Many an evening can be spent by 
the entire family, or a little party of friends, in 
leasant enjoyment of the projected pictures. 
For some amateurs, such a beginning naturally 
leads to amateur lecturing and lecture-writing 
—another good hobby. 


| Ф ж ж 


‘Imperial Special Lantern Plates are used by 
the best and most successful lanternists in this 
country. They are noted for the remarkably 
brilliant, clear, clean, results produced on the 
screen. Our Special Lantern plates are coated 
with an emulsion (speeded as H. & D. 5) of an 
exceptionally fine grain, and very beautiful 
tones may be obtained by development accord- 
ing to the simple directions. 


THE IMPBRIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2, 


THE BIG, 
BRIGHT PICTURES! 


VER since the Egyptian throngs watched the 
E light-pictures on the screen in their temples, 
projected by clever priests by means of sunlight 
introduced into the darkness of the temple for pro- 
jection purposes through small circular diaphragms, 
people have loved to sit quietly, and sometimes to see, on 
a screen in a darkened room, the big, bright pictures. 
The size of the pictures, and their brilliance, seems to 
be the secretof the Lantern's delightfulness. Who can 
fail to enjoy seeing his favourite photographs en- 
larged up to life size, and a series of them shown 
one after the other, with the speed and ease of 
turning the pages of an album? If lantern-work 
were better understood, nearly every amateur 
photographer would bea lanternist also. 

Every amateur should make lantern slides— 
should collect his best negatives and make lantern 
slides of all of them. Projecting-lanterns are 
now so inexpensive that not to own or borrow 
one is to neglect one of the most delightful 
branches of the Hobby. 

There is no difficulty in making lantern slides. 
Can you make a gaslight or bromide print? Then 
you can make a lantern slide—at once—without 

,error or trouble. 

We here announce the IMPERIAL SPECIAL 
Lantern Plate for the use of all amateurs who 
desire to take up this fascinating work. 

It is our belief that no lantern plate has ever 
been made which can surpass, for fine grain and 
bright, clean, sparkling results, this splendid 
little “ Special'' plate. 

Work with the Imperial Special Lantern Plate is as 
simple as it is interesting. It can be used either for 
contact printing, in which the plate is printed direct, 
in the ordinary printing-frame, like bromide paper; 
or for slide-making through the camera, by reduction 
—easy work, similar to that of “copying.” 

We believe that many users of the Imperial Special 
Lantern Plates will find them open a door to new and 
charming hobby-joys. То show one's best pictures to 
a circle of friends at home, enlarged on the screen, and 
with a running commentary or bright little lecture, is 
a pleasure in store for many photographers—one they 
will thoroughly enjoy. 

We can heartily recommend the Imperial SPECIAL 
LANTERN PLATES to every reader ; and those who 
have not yet tried slide-making will find in their use a 
very real new pleasure of the Hobby. 


Tuesday. 


DEAR Том, 

It's Milly's birth- 
day on Friday. 
Could you bring the 
lantern over again 
and show us some 
slides on the screen? 

However do you 
make such beautiful 
slides? 

Yours, 
JIM BROWN. 


Wednesday. 


MY DEAR JIM, 

I shall be delighted. Ex- 
pect me about 7, and I'll 
show my set called '' Happy 
Days at the белвіде," а col- 


full of fun and 


lection 


scenery. Тһе beauty you 


speak of is easily obtained. 
I use Imperial Special Lan- 
tern Plates, for their fine 
grain and quality. 

ToM. 


Saturday. 


Messrs. The Photo 
Stores, Ourtown. 
DEAR SIRS, 

Please order me at 
once 6 doz. Imperial 
Special Lantern Plates. 
They must be Imperial. 


Yours truly, 
Jas. BROWN. 
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ooner or later peace will 
come, and once агаш we 
shall resume ош normal 
trade of manufacturing pho- 
tographic lenses. Christmas 
time is naturally associated 


with thoughts of peace. Іп pre-war days a most 
sensible Christmas gift to a keen photographer 
was an Aldis lens. Unfortunately it 15 not pos- 
sible to make such presents this year, but by 
Christmas, 1918—who knows ? 


When war is ended and you take up photo- 
graphy once more, let us ask you seriously to 
consider the merits of 


Жон” 


lenses. We do not ask you to do this simply because they 
are British. We ask it because we know they are unsur- 
passed for value by either British or German lenses. Surely 
at this eleventh hour you do not think that German lenses 
are better than British ! If you do, then obtain the candid 
opinion of any photographer who has tested the Aldis four- 
five against any German F/4.5. Не will be sure to tell 
you that the Aldis lens is the better lens of the two, and at 
the same time, you should bear in mind the fact that 
German lenses are in some instances almost twice as 
expensive as Aldis lenses. 


Get to know the facts about Aldis lenses by sending for 
our booklets. A postcard will bring them FREE. 
Sparkhill, 


LDIS 
А BROS. BIRMINGHAM. 
a лт л ы 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
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ENLARGEMENTS 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used ; R$ X63, 183 
10 x 8, 18. 8d. y 12x 10. 18. Gd. ; 15x 12, 28. 3d. ; up to 40 inches : special 
quotations for quantities. Carefully mounted on suitable best quality 
plate-sunk mounts and spotted, 8) x 63. 29. 8d. 5; 10x8, 39. 1d. ; 12x 10. 
48.5 15x12, Be. 3d. 4 making negatives from copy, 8d. extra; 
finishing in black and white, sepia, water colours, and oils. 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, іп ай tones. 
Enamelled on plate glass ; matt and velvet surfaces. 


1/3: BROMIDE 


1 3 ums 
per 
= subject. 
QUICK DESPATCH. 
RETOU CHING at photographers’ own prices 
DRY MOUNTING, 
BEVELLING, SKETCH.-FINISHED PRINTS our speciality. 
All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at prices 
consistent with good quality. Terms Oo. 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


Have your negatives 
properly titled with 
printed letters by ex- 
clusive process, also 
celluloid border titles. 


G. DROEGE, trading as 


DROEGE  СО., 


Photographic Trade Printors, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: | 
43, 


COMERAGH ROAD, "obo, wis. 
Telephone No., HAMMERSMITH 1382. 


“ISOSTIGMAR” & 
* NEOSTIGMAR" 
FOR THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR. 
FOURTEEN SERIES, 
COVERING EVERY 
CLASS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION. 


R. & J. BECK, Lr». 
68, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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There's a big satisfaction in 
seeing how good a print. your 
flattest negative gives on 
Vigorous Velox—and a still 
bigger satisfaction in seeing 
the splendid print your best 
negative gives on Soft Velox. 


Velox 


Vigorous for flat negatives 
— Soft for all others 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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“Stained! what a nuisance!" says the gaslight-paper user who goes through the 
annoying experience of finding all his prints hopelessly stained, either in the washing 
water or on drying. Perhaps you know how disappointing it is— perhaps you get 
stained prints sometimes. Why not consider the advisability of adopting a non- 
staining gaslight paper in future? Illingworth’s Slogas Gaslight Paper does not stain. 


The great factor in assuring you that every print you make on Illingworth's Slógas 
Gaslight Paper will be perfect, is that it positively does not stain іп development. 


lingworth’s 
Gaslight Paper 


It does not matter if you under or over expose or under or over develop, you will 
not get stained prints with Illingworth's Gaslight Paper. This is one of its special 
and distinctive characteristics—a valuable aid to cconomy in printing and a quality 
which every photographer will appreciate. 


Go to your Dealer £o-day and say you want a packet of ILLINGWORTH'S SLOGAS 


Gaslight Paper—it is worth while emphasising the name to prevent disappointment. 


Made in Two Grades— Each Grade in Three Surfaces— 
VIGOROUS (hard) for soft and GLOSSY—for fine detail and glazing. 
weak ncgatives. МАТТ--а delicate smooth matt 
PORTRAIT (soft) for contrasty paper. 
and normal negatives. SATIN—an exquisite velvet paper. 


T. ILLINGWORTH & Co., Ltd., 


Willesden Junction, 
LONDON, N.W.10. 


TRADE MARK. 
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| One big picture will give you 
more > pleasure than ten little ones 


Ei m e most fascinating part of i ork. The 
be ie wm sd subject is unrevealed unti ae In p 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


minimum 94., prepaid. Latest date, 


Debosit of purchase money тау be made with us, for which No charge is made. 
Cheques and Р.О" should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
WARNING.— Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 10% are sure that a 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


We issue 


a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp." 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the caseof any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.—Repfplies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


VARIOUS. 


OLLONDS (Estab. 1750) Buy, Sell, 


or Exchange New and Second- 
hand Cameras ; Enlargers ; Microscopes ; 
Telescopes ; Binoculars and Optical 


Instruments of Every Descrition. Cata- 
logue Free. Send Goods for valuation to 
35, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


T^ BEST MARKET to Buy, Sell, or 
Exchange Photographic Apparatus. 
Large selection of reliable Apparatus 
always in stock supplied on liberal 
approval terms. Write stating rcquire- 
ments to The Westminster toria Street, | 


Exchange, Ltd., 110, Victoria Street, 
S.W.r, and III, Oxford Street, W.r, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED 1765. 


Do you want a Camera or any Photo- 
graphic Apparatus ? 

Write and let us give you a quotation. 
Expert advice оп all matters is offered 
to our customers gratis. 

Now is the time to purchase a camera 
cheaply. КН camera sold by us, new 
or second-ha is guaranteed to be in 
perfect working order. 


Southport Enlarging Easel, plate-glass front, 
rising, falling and horizontal movements, runners 
for enlarging lantern, takes up to 15 by 12; 

64 «41 Sanderson Hand or Stand Camera, 
long extension, usual Sanderson movements, 
fitted F/6.8 lens, and B. and L. shutter, 3 d. d. 
slides, bookform, and carrying casc; £5 

shutter, 
filti- pack 
leather 


5*4 Goerz-Anschutz, focal-plane 
latest model, fitted Dagor F/o.8 lens, 
adapter, and roll-holder for roll- tins, 
casc; £10 

3 x 41 No. 3 F.P. Kodak, fitted R. R. lens, in 
PU shutter, leather case; as new ; £3 125. 64. 


5. 4 Goerz Tenax Camera, double extension 
bv rack and pinion, fitted Dagor lens F;6.8, in 
Compound shutter, flin-pack adapter ; £1. 

4} x3} N. and G. Sibyl Camera, fitted Zeiss 
Tessar F 0.3 lens in N. and G. shutter, speeds 
4 sec. to 1-100th sec., focussing to 2 yards, 
6 slides, in wallet ; 612 10s. 

554 Watson Tvin- iens Camera, covered 
le ather, focal-plane shutter, fitted pair of Zeiss 
Кб anastiginats, 170 mm. foc D 2 d. d. book 
form slides, de ather case; £14 


We are not publishing a second-hand list for 
as our stock is changing so rapidly 
Please write, giving 
and we will 

if not for 


the present, 
it would not be up to date, 
particulars of your requirements, 
reply, quoting nearest. we can do, 
actual camera required, 


Any article sent on approval against deposit to value. 


CHAS.BAKER,244 барзан аа а ee абыт Holborn, London, W.C.1 


CHARLES BAKER. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld. 52. Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Z WANTED. Z | 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted, Vest-pocket Kodaks particu- 
larly with К.К. lenses, half to two- 
thirds original price offered. — Watson's, 
84, High Street, Sheffield. 


Cameras wanted of all descriptions ; 
courteous treatment, prompt replies ; 
immediate payments; apparatus re- 
turned immediately if no business results. 
—Watson's, High Street, Sheffield. 


Artificial Light Enlargers wanted, j-pl. 
and }-plate.—Watson’s, 84, High Street, 
Shefheld. 


Wanted, }-plate Shew Reflex, revolving 
back, Goerz model, A _ shutter; 
price to H. T. Ball and Co., 51, Berwick 
Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 


Continued on page 8 (Supp.) 
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——FOR-ORD = 


OUR EXCHANGE SCNEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make. the 
difference in price, if any, being paid tn 
cash or оп an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO, LTD. 289, 292, 


299, High Holborn, London, 


Telegrams: " Admittedly, Leadon.” 
Telephone: Holbern 6430. 


W.C.1. 


Principles of 


Simple Photography. 


By F. H. SPARROW, R.N. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 1/8 net, postage 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY. Lp., 
52. Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
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WOUNDED 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
RECEIVES £23 5. 


EXT time you come to see us you wil. 
observe ап open-air kinematograph 
proscenium and screen hard by the 

Ме son Column in Trafalgar Square! Truly 
the war makes changes. One week a great 
Hun-killing Tank, the next week an open-air 
Kinema, and a few minutes down the Strand, 
now, parcels of apparatus arriving by dozens, 
at a neat-looking establishment opposite the 
Civil Service Stores, to be turned into War 
Bonds by many of their senders ! 
«7. 

PEAKING of columns, reader, we hope you 
never miss reading this one. This column 
is our House Message. From week to week 

we tell you news of £ondon's feadit.g Photo- 
Store." This week we ask you to give a few 
moments to the perusal of letters from other 
amateur photographers. We should be glad to 
have you know wh ıt they think of the service of 
this over-40.years-established House. 

: wea. 

ROM a Lance-Corporal :—'' Having no fur- 
ther use for the enclosed v.p. camera 1 
send it to you for cheque. І feel confi- 

dent that you will again treat me with that 
marked fairness that you have shown hitherto." 
We sent this gentleman Z2 4s. 6d. 


жж 


КОМ а gentleman at Sowerby Bri'ge:— 

Е “ Many thanks for your cheque for the 

Adon Lens. І must express my thanks 

for your straightforward dealing, which is in 

very pleasing contrast from that received from 

other much-advertised firms, and I hope to 
have further business with you.’ 


TA 
ROM a gentleman and his brother, at 
Llandudno :—'' We thank you again for 


all your kind and prompt attention, and 
are very satisfied with the exchange." Froma 
gentleman at Newcastle:—'' I wish to dispose 
of enclosed postcard camera, lens, slides. and 
tripod. When abroad I dealt with you through 
friends, and I have always found that oí the 
several large houses you always give the 
better service. Until nature kindly heals my 
shattered limbs, I cannot do photography, but I 
shall certainly write you for all future require- 
ments, and now wish to dispose of enclosed.” 
We sent this gentleman £15 15s. for the 
camera, etc., and £7 10s. for the lens— £23 5s. 


in all. 
BA. 


AY we again state, and will the reader 
kindly remember, that we are certainly 
the best House in the trade for all 

sale and exchange business? Our service 
is second to none; and we ask the favour 
of your custom and dealings. You will find 
absolute satisfaction in all transactions 


with us. 
OA 


ANDS-HUNTER’ 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1874) 


Purchasing Bureau, 
—Most Generous Buyers in the Trade.— 
Hours of Business: 9to 6; Saturdays, 9 101. 


37, Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
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SALE 


. 
* 
. 
. 
. 


BARGAINS 


The 
Camera House 


84 High Street 
SHEFFIELD 


(OS Annual Off-Season's Clearance 
Sale has now begun. Do not miss 

the opportunity. Over 2,000 
Wonderful Bargains marked down to 
prices proportionately as low as before 
the war. Lists now ready. Send for one 
to-day. Sit down now—send postcard 
—say “Sale List" No. 13—that’s all. 


Newman & Guardia, Sibyl, Ross and 
Mentor Reflex, Zeiss and Goerz 
Cameras, all sizes, in first-class 
condition, at half price or less. 


Folding Quarter - plate Cameras, 
Cameos, Klitos, etc., from 14/11. 


Ensignettes No. 2, Folding Brownies, 
Vest-Pocket Kodaks, Sprites, etc., 
23/11. 


Quarter and Half- plate Stand 
Cameras, 15/11 and upwards. 


21/- Magazine Klitos, Midg, and 
other Magazine Cameras, 7/11. 


.........4....швв.......в.................”“.ш.-ҡе«шшшешевееФчетәвееееетееееееезееееее-а геге» 


: АП goods sent оп approval, and money : 
: willingly returned if not satisfied. Cash to : 
: accompany all orders, which will be executed : 
: in strict rotation. 


CAMERAS TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 


"I have received the Camera I sent for, safe and 
sound, and am more than satisfied with it. It is worth 
twice the money I paid for it."—]. G. 


. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE — 
continued from page 6 (Supp. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO. 
SECOND-HAND DEPARTMENT. 
жылы. LENSES, ENLAKGERS 
BOUGHT, SOLD or EXCHANGED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sixty years’ 
experience and reputation. 


LD: 


CONVERTIBLE 
fitted with Voigtlander 
15 cm. (6 in.) lens, 3 double slides ; the 
only camera of its type possessing unique 
features; triple extension, revolving 
back, reversible hood, extreme rise to 
ront, outside blind adjustments, r-roth 
to I-1,000th sec., reflex part detachable, 
making camera a portable focal-plane 
type; offered at £23 105 cash; list over 
£30; new condition and perfect. 
STEREO. апа PANO- 
CAMERA, all-metal, 
fitted Ross anastigmats, changing box 
for 12 plates, and case ; one of the finest 
stereo. panoramic cameras on the market, 


REFLEX, 1-р!аїе, 
Collinear F/5.4 


CI. 
ROY 


6 bv 12 


RAMIC LE 


adjustable speeds, and every necessary 
movement; price: 322 108.7 condition 
as new. 

VOIGTLANDER 9} (237 mm.) focus 
F/6.3 RAPID EURYSCOPE LENS, iris, 
new condition, circle of image 16}, suit- 
able for 8 by 6 plates, Series V., No. I; 
list {7 53. ; price /4 7s. 6d. ; bargain. 

44 by 6 cm. BABY SIBYL, Cooke 
F/4.5 lens, film adapter, and leather 
case; the miniature camera de luxe 


price complete 414 ros. 


No. 3 ЕР. KODAK, }-plate daylight- 
loading roll-film, К.К. lens, and R.B. 
shutter, recent model, perfect condition, 
complete in case; £3 7s. Od.; ideal 
pocket camera. 

No. 3 FOLDING POCKET KODAK, 
daylight loading, }-plate, titted with 
Krauss Zeiss double Protar lens Ғ/ә, and 
Unicum, speeds 1 to r-rooth sec. апа 
time, perfectly good condition, ideal 


portable model for tourist; £5 17s. 6d. ; 


cost {10 175. 64. 

All goods sent on five days’ approval 
against remittance. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Enlarging. Highest class work 
only. Plates, Papers, Accessories. Сат- 
riage paid on films and papers. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., LD 


3, Hanover Square, Regent Street, W.1. 
Telegrams: “ Ampho, Westo, London." 
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DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


1d. each. 
1а. 


Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities. 
Prompt dispatch. List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Any size up to Postcard 
Prints and Postcards ... 


The Trade Mark 
of Quality 


BOUCHT 


EXCHANGED. 
CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS POST FREE. 


* WESTMINSTER 


ON ALL THINGS РНОТОСЕАРНІС, 


PHOTOCRAPHIC | ЕХСНАМСЕ 17° 
// STREET, LONDON 


449, VICTORIA STREET, 


“ CAMERA CRAFT : 


is SOME MAG. | 


It you want a ntfs pa« kel of photo- | 
graphic joy, an intellectual photographic | 
tre at, a joy-magazine cram-pac ә» d with | 


Lt 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 
SPECIALISE IN 


BRITISH - MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 
and ACCESSORIES. 


brilliant phatogt M aphic articles rite for 
Manufacturers wishing to place their goods on 
the Australian and the New Zealand Markets 


‘ CAMERA CRAFT, ШЕ Se ae 


Che World-famed Photo pot m І 
E 
SEND AT ONCE for a sample copy, 84d. post free. Lid. 


Sole British Agent: 


FRANCIS COLLAS, The Caius Press, 3, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London, F.C.1}. : 
OF INTEREST AND VALUE TO ALL Photographic and Cinematograph Merchants, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. Metallurgists, Analysts and Assayers. 


Head Office: 386, GEORGE ST., SYDNEY. 


Branches at MELBOURNE. BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, 
AUCKLAND (N.Z.), and WELLINGTON (N.Z) 


“SOME MAG. ! 


“CAMERA CRAFT.” 


‘Lantern SlideMaking Enlarging. 


By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. By G. RODWELL SMITH. 


1/6 net postage 24. 1/6 net. 


Crown &vo, cloth. Crown 8уо, cloth, Postage 2d. 


——— — — — 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY. Lp. 
52. Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN 
“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPO 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that 12 ата  bona- fide Amateur Р hotographer, ‘and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
1 agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT. —Particulars must be E E affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desireda sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


" WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


State here 
Mark package outside 


ENQUIRY COUPONS — Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Pictorial, Technical, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 


Available until 
Jan. 12, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
Jan. 12, 1918. 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not 
later than the first post on Friday. 


1918. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process 


Date, 


DECLAKATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
1 have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name ‘tf a lady write Mrs. or Miss) 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State here. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date oan be used by 
Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


or other matters. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADYERTISERS. 


ма”, 


ЕС. PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC N&ws.—]July 2, 1917. 
10! k 


THE EEE CAM ERA. 
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ICE THREEPENCE. 


Even if you ran- 
sacked a whole 
photo-library you 
а 4 


d not find 
more practical 
articles than you 
may read, free, in 
our illustrated 
Imperial Hand- 
book for 1917! 
Send an ins'ant 
pos'card applica- 
tion for it, to The 
Imperial Dry Plate 


BD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
жақа) NEWS Gey wood, NW2, 


Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United "Raten. 
——M—————————————————————————É—————————— 


rt REGISTERED AS А اق اد‎ 
. Ё E DA — a 
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` l'SELTONA" 


FOR BRILLIANCY, PERMANENCY AND SIMPLICITY. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, "PERFECT PRINTS," POST FREE. 
SAMPLE PACKET (ASSORTED GRADES) 1i-plate, 4d.; 4-plate, 8d. 


uous 
PAPERS 


MAKE 


| 
а The LETO Photo Materials Co., Ltd, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.I. 
SUCCESSFUL | 
PRINTS. ) 
Use GOLDONA | К 
е Daylight Printing | | QUALITY Mà pae 
қ МОСТОМА о 
for Evening Printing, RED SEAL. 350 H. & D. Amti-Sereen 
SPECIAL RAPID. 225 H. & D, 
| | PLA 300H. &D. Pla tes 


| : i Write for Price List. 
ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD, BARNET. 


Wellington & Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


A Great Big Push 


on the “Plates with a Great Future”! 


PROFESSIONALS 


with the highest-class. portrait busines 
are using more and m more of Gem Plate tes. 
One writes this week: " Whatever Ger 
Plates were in past days—say 20 years ado 
—they are now the finest plates obtain 
able!" . There is a stirring secret 
of Gem QUALIIY of 1917! 
magnificent resources! Get the free 
booklet, and learn about these perfec tly 
manufactured plates everyone is по 
praising. You, too, need QU ALITY. 
ems save you loss on failar гез. 


Send us a quick 
Postcard — N O W ! 


PRESSMEN, 

as you probably e ceca даг Sm most 

discriminating plate гет known. 

supply Gem Spe od hanes ts ia MI 
ers That speaks for itself, 


t sity. and fine qualities 
n, etc G өүү booklet and learn 
se QUALITY plates you ле ed. 

Gems save you loss on “ failures.’ 


Gem Dry Plate Co., Ld, 
Cricklewood, W. 


AZOL 


THE ACTIVE DEVELOPER 
JOHNSON & SONS 


| -MANMFACTURINGO CHEMISTS LE 


FINSBURY, LONDON.E.C.2 
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(PALLADIOTYPE) | | 
PALLADIUM PAPER. | 
Simple to work, absolutely permanent. Е 

Equal to SEPIA ЈАРІМЕ РІ АТІМОТҮРЕ i 

` at 3/5ths of the cost. ig 

PALLADIUM IS ONE OF THE RARE GROUP OF PLATINUM METALS, 5 
AND IS EQUALLY PERMANENT. | íi 

i 
THE PLATINOTYPE CO., - BECKENHAM ROAD, PENGE, S.E. i2 
VANNAS NNR a TRAC EAT RA SAT TT NALA SAD T i | 


| 15 


Ross Lenses 


the best that scientific and 
technical skill can produce. 


pe pm p o p pop і р е 


РАҒАҒАҒАҒ" 


“ISOSTIGMAR” & 
“ NEOSTIGMAR?" 


FOR THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR. 
FOURTEEN SERIES, 
COVERING EVERY 
CLASS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 


The policy of the house of Ross is to provide all 
classes of photographers with the best lenses it is 
possible to produce. The highest scientific and 
technical skill and the resources of a perfectly 
equipped optical works are employed in the manu- 
facture of Ross Lenses, with the result that Ross 


ih 
Lenses are recognised by experts as the standard 
ihn 
ih 


RABIA ISSPLS"IS"Tp"Sr"17*32g"2 РЫР 2*9 F2 79. 


-F 


of quality. Whatever branch of photography you 
may be interested in you will achieve the highest 
possible percentage of perfect results if you use 
a Ross Lens. 


- 5-0 Ded Led Ped bad bad کےا‎ bal ы Dad Ped Ded Lad р» Lad өсір» ECO RR r ZR 22 22 eee 
. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Catalogue post free on application 


= gamma 


R. & J. BECK, Lr». Ross Ltd. LONDON, S.W. 
68, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, E.C. ТҰТАТТЫ Ааа. стт ттт 7-14 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, | 
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SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, ard Trade Announcements. Three Words for 2d. Minimum ls. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


А BACKGROUNDS.—Camps, wood- 

lands, landscapes, interiors, con- 
servatories, sketch grounds, clouds, 
Designs, 3d.—S. Hocking and Sons, 
Artists, Church, Accrington. 


—A SCHOOL of Pictorial and Tech- 

А, nical Photography. Principal, John 
Н. Gear, F.R.P.S. Individual tuition daily, 
Instruction in all branches of photo- 
raphy for Elementary, Technical, and 
Pictorial workers.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent's Park (two,minutes Baker 
Street Station). 'Phone, Mayfair 3796. 


" 4 LBATROL" BULK, the most 
Powerful and Cleanly Developing 

Agent made. І oz. makes 1,000 02. 

full-strength developer. Will not stain. 

Prices: 1 oz., 48. 3d. ; 1 lb., 55s. 

Ask your dealer to obtain from us or 

write direct. 


“ ALPAKTROLS" (ready for изе), 
making 20 oz. each, 3 for rs., or 12 for 
3s. 6d., postage paid. 
Astounding Discount to Trade. 
sale and retail from : 

A. Kur, 31, Peterson Road, Wakefield. 


Whole- 


AME quantity of Waste Negatives 
bou 


ht for cash. Apply, stating 

price and amounts for disposal, to Hunt 

and Со., 4, Elizabeth Place, Rivington 
Street, Shoreditch, E.C. 

ABY is an important person this 

week. Have your best baby snap 

enlarged at Jewson’s Photo Works, 


King’s Lynn. —  —.  — o 
ACKGROUNDS! BACKGROUNDS !! 
Don't purchase until you have seen 
our beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, 
big design lists. Send penny stamp 
tage. An education. Prices to please 
all. Satísfaction guaranteed.—Pemberton 
Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 
А SAMPLE BACKGROUND, ру 6, 5s. 
The greatest value ever offered. Just 
what you want. See magnificent list. 
Stamp.—Pemberton’s, Rishton. | 


D e 1,000,000 volumes in 
stock on all subjects, including Photo- 
graphy, Retouching, etc. Second-hand at 
Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue free. State wants. Books sent 
on approval Books bought.—W. and 
G. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


PYING EXTERE S сорала made 

from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d. ; bait, -gd.: whole, 
Is. 6d. ; tage, 3d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching ; best work only.— 
Furniss, “Тһе Studio," 254, Langsett 
Road. Sheffield. Established 1894. 


NLARGEMENTS.—Best quality only, 

Mounted and finished P.S. mounts, 

8 by 6, 18. 3d. ; 10 by 8, 18. 7d. ; 12 by шо, 

28. ; 15 by 12, 38. ; sepia from 6d. extra ; 

post extra.—Geo. Faulkner, 26, Archway 
Road, Upper Holloway, London, Х.19. 


| 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements; 
Special Cheap Line on Art Paper ; 20 
by 16, 18. ; 15 by 12, 10d. ; 12 by ro, 8d. ; 
IO by 8, 6d.  Erom copy, 8d. extra. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by r6, 
29. ; 15 by 12, 18. 8d. ; 12 by 10, 18, 4d. ; 
то by 8, 15. А 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special ар Lines. Mounted on 
Strainer and Finished in Oils, 20 by 16, 
5s.—All enlargements charged 33} per 
cent. on above prices. 
ROEGE AND СО. — GERMAN 
Metol replaced by British MONOMET 
possessing all the characteristic active 
qualities of Metol. 1 lb. боз, } lb. 
I5S., I OZ. 38. 9d., subject to Trade dis- 
count. Trial 1 oz. 18., postage 2d. 


66 TAROEGEL." — A powerful, concen- 

trated Developer; requires dilut- 
ing with water only ; 3 oz. bottle sufficient 
to make go oz.; 18. 6d., post free.— 
G. Droege, trading as Droege and Co., 


43, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 


London, W. 14. 


(NLARGEMENTS.—If you want per- 
fect Enlargements, at the following 
prices—Unmounted—1o by 8, 8d.; 12 
by 10, rod. ; 15 by 12, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 
IS. 4d. Mounted and nicely finished— 
IS. 7d., 25. 4d., 28. 10d., 38. 6d., respec- 
tively. From prints, 6d. extra; postage 
extra—have them done at The Rem- 
brandt Enlarging Co., 227, Hampstead 
Road, London, N.W.1. Established over 
IO years. 


(NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted : 84 

by 6}, rrd. ; то by 8, 1s. 1d. ; 12 by 
IO, 18. 4d. ; 15 by 12, IS. 114. Mounted 
and spotted: 8j by 6j, 1s. 3d. ; 10 by 8, 
IS. 8d.; 12 by то, 28.; 15 by 12, 
28, 11d. For sepia see price list, post 
free. —E. L. Scrivens, бо, Queen's Road, 
Doncaster. 


XTRA rough art Bromide Paper 
8% by 6}, 15s. a gross, 24 sheets 

28. od. post paid. Also 36 rolls, 10 in. 
by 244 in., in rough white, cream medium, 
matt and rough, 7s. 6d. a roll, post paid.— 
Lilywhite, Ltd., Dunkirk Mills, Halifax. 


ILMS, FILMS, FILMS! Gigantic 
stock. Low prices list.—Albion Co., 
51, Avenue Road, Herne Bay, Kent. 


СЕ 4 in. oaks, postcards, strut 
backs, 5s. doz., post free. Various 
frames for enlargements, cheap lines, 
patterns 6d.—Tuttle, 525, High Road, 
Tottenham. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the 
world. If you want good, cheap 
P.O.P., postcards, plates, etc., send for 
catalogue and samples; free of charge.— 
S. E. Hackett, July Road, Liverpool, E. 


P () POSTCARDS and Gaslight, 

ОЛА, 5s. 100; Self-tonings, 6s.; 

72 pieces }-plate Self-toning paper, 28. 6d. 

post free.—Martin, Chemist, Southamp- 
n. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Best result 

from each negative, on best quality 

cards, from 18. рег dozen—F. W. 
Thompson, 21, Horner Road, Sheffield, 


OSTCARD PRINTING. — Bromide, 

matt or enamelled, ‚їз. per dozen, 

IIs, per gross. Best work only, and 

promptly despatched. Price list and 

samples free. —E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's 
Road, Doncaster. 


EFLEX' CAMERAS, all sizes; also 

vest-pocket cameras. High prices 

given.—Shefheld Photo Company, 95, 
Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


ETOUCHING.—Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash 
and postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 
3, Orchard Street, Canterbury. 


ETOUCHING, colouring, lockets, en- 
largements.— Artist, 53, Wellington 
Road, Northfields, Ealing. 


ETOUCHING.—Let me show you 
how fine retouching can be, will 
you? Send two j-plate negatives, en- 
closing 28.; you will receive the nega- 
tives in two days’ time, carefully re- 
touched, showing the wonderful result 
from my method of work.—Howard 
Simpkin, Retouching Expert, Lough- 


borough. 


ETOUCHER requires work at home ; 

photographers’ own prices ; prompt 

return.—D. Wright, 39, Goodge Street, 
London, W.1. 


ECOND-HAND Printing Frames, half- 
plate, 4 for 3s.; postcard printing 
frames, 4 for 3s. 6d., post paid. A clear- 
ance lot of useful bargains.—Lilywhite, 
Ltd., Halifax. 


ҮНЕ LILYWHITE SALE of Photo- 
graphic Materials, etc., is still open. 
We have considerable stocks still to 
clear. Antique hand and machine made 
art mounting papers and boards, packet 
chemicals, Lilywhite patent bromide 
printing frames, bromide and gaslight 
papers, border masks. For 2s. 6d. we 
will send a large package of usable high- 
class mounts. Booklet sent free, giving 
rough details of lines in stock. Ware- 
house room required for extensions in 
our real Photographic Printing industry 
for the publishing trades, now one of 
the most important in the Empire. 
Publishers requiring toned glossy photo 
printing, 250, 500; or 1,000, should. write 
us.—Lilywhite, ,Ltd.,; Halifax. 
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HREEPENCB. ` DOLL FOOT ORAL. | OH! к < 


(This advt. needed that ex- 
clamation on the top.) We 
desire to suggest that you 
ECONOMISE on plate ex- 
penses by using only ore 
make of plates, | 


SUCH 


isthe counsel of wise ex- 
perience and economy. By 
using one plate exclusively 
you reduce failures, and get 
used to that one, tried, 
tested, really 


FINE 


brand or make. We suggest 

and advise IMPERIALS be- " 
| 
| 


m 
m 


( 
ЦИ 


ат 
1 T 
UNI 


Т 


iF 


4 2 ж : / cause of their sound UNI- 
- = сие: "Ks 25... FORMITY. Noplateis more 

аны MES cy y a е А тиз g uniform in quality. Use only 
ye - ' ар Imperials—use them exclu- 


Jp H О ТО GRAPH E el ұу A 5 cux Е E sively—and so secure fine 
: LIED N E WS @ SEES aS Э; MON., DEC. 31,1917. 5: IN EGS! | 
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FSELTONA' 


FOR BRILLIANCY, PERMANENCY AND SIMPLICITY. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, "PERFECT PRINTS," POST FREE. 
SAMPLE PACKET (ASSORTED GRADES) ł-plate, 4d.; i-plate, 84. 


The LETO Photo Materials Co., Ltd, 1, Crutched Friars, London, ED 


li 


ШЇ 


| 


—— | 


FOR DAY 
& NIGHT 
PRINTING 


Plates 


Wellington б Ward, 
Elstree, Herts. 


SELF - SCREEN ORTHO. 


"PERFECT NEGATIVES 
AND PRINT ЕСА 
and how to „ш them." 
Write for The Little Booklet to 
ELLIOTT & SONS. LTD. BARNET. 


GRIFFIN'S — 
KINCSWAY 
LONDON. 
"rv 


-.NOCTONA prints f | | 

Б жр. { QVALITY = highest possible. 
Ж апу light. i ! أ‎ | 
Йе for all your ! Plate ||| Amti-Screem 
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n 
at any time by & 
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Tom shocked us at the Club the other night. He | easy snaps, that will print up brilliantly, attrac- 
Aung his "А.Р." dowrt^and cried: " I simply don't | tively, brightly, like the press prints. Mainly, 
want (о make pictures like these! Hang all that | Tom, it's a matter of inaterials and technique, Use 
artistic stuff! I'm a hand-camera-man! These rapid plates — say GEM ‘GOLD LABEL' or 
weeks-of-work art photographs mean no more to me 'SALON.' Mind they're Gems, for these plates 
than an oil-painting does to a daily cartoonist. I | give you contrasts, pluck, brilliance ease,— 
want to do stuff for my albums like those contrasty | everything you want. Gems arc ideal for hand- 
snaps in the ' Mirror,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘ Vogue,' all those | Camera work!" Everybody cheered. 
papers." Everybody sneered. If you ever feel like Tom, write at once for the 


,, Then the Wisest Member surprised us! He said: у нды уыл Жыр, E 27 АҒЫН an 
"1 understand Tom perfectly. He wants to make need the new quality —GEMS. TS 


№ Plates give Plucky ep. 
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| THE ACTIVE DEVELOPER 
S1 JOHNSON & SONS | 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS LÉ 


FINSBURY, LONDON.E..2 
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A LIST or PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


issued from the Offices o* 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER," 52, Long Avre,London,W.C.2. 


Pri Post- 
MOVING OBJECTS, The Photography of. a : 


Elementary and General Text Books. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. 
By E. J. WALL, F. R.P.S. New edition, revised 


DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON .. 


EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
. By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, С.Е. 


EXPOSURE, How to Ensure Correri 
Ву A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES, ind How to 
Make Them. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


NEGATIVES, To Make Bad Negatives Good 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, The Principles of Simple. 
By FRED W. SPARROW, В.М.  .. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND 
CONSTANT COMPANION. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


a Home Portraiture Made 
asy. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON ... 


Technical, Optics, Chemistry, &c. 
CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By C. F. TOWNSEND А 


COLOUR-CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPEBS. 
By GEO. E. BROWN, F.I.C. 3 


EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву C. J. LEAPER, Е.С.5. ... 


LENS, A First Book of the. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER ... 


LENS, THE. 
By THOS. BOLAS, F.I.C., and GEO. E. 
BROWN, F.I.C. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. E. KONIG, апа E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Steps in. 
Ву F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.H.S. ... 


Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, g.. 
QOO ——— n 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By С. А. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, Hort chapters on. 
By H. P. ROBINSON . 


GOTHIC ACEI ORE, (Handbook to). 
By T. PERKINS, M.A 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. A MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. ... 


Net. 


7/6 


1/6 


1/6 


Price | Post- 


age. 


6d. 


1d. 


1d. 


2d. 


2d. 


2d. 


2d. 


4d. 


od. 


od. 


2d. 


2d. 


2d. 


od. 


2d. 


By Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
The Itlustrated Annual of Pictorial 
Photography Stiff paper 

Ready in December. Cloth 


PICTURE-MAKING BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву Н. P. ROBINSON... .. 


PORTFOLIO ОЕ PICTURES (5 Photo- 
gravures 15} x 11). 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON.. 
PORTRAITURE FOR AMATEURS WITH. 
OUT A STUDIO. 
By Rev. F. C. Part I. (Technical) e 
LAMBERT, M.A. Part II. (Pictorial) . 
Parts I. and 11. tn one volume 


PRACTICAL PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. Part I. - 
Part II. 
Parts I. and 11. in one volume 


RETOUCHING, пе ANI of: 
By J. HU 
ROLL AND к ыы How to Photo- 


£raph with. 
By JOHN A. HODGES, F.R.P.S. ... 


Printing Processes, Lantern Work, &c. 


BROMIDE PRINTING. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY FOR AMATEURS. 
By LEONARD DONALDSON. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES, How to. 
By RICHARD PENLAKE 


ENLARGEMENTS, their Production кер 


Finish. 
By G. RODWELL SMITH 


LANTERN, The, and How to Use it. 
` By GOODWIN NORTON and JUDSON 
BONNER. . 


LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


PHOTO-AQUATINT ; or, The Gum-Bichro- 
mate Process. 


By ALFRED MASKELL and SOME 
DEMACHY ; 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON ... 


PLATINUM TONING. 
By LYONEL CLARK ... 


P. 0. P 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
TONING BROMIDES AND LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


By C. 
F.R.P.S. 
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А BACKGROUNDS, woodlands, land- 
e scapes, interiors, conservatories, 
Sketch grounds, clouds (designs ба, 
allowed off order).—S. Hocking, Artist, 
‘Church, Lancs. 


A —A SCHOOL of Pictorial and Tech- 
4X. nical Photography. Principal, John 
H.Gear, F.R.P.S. Individual tuition daily. 
Instruction in all branches of photo- 
graphy for Elementary, Technical, and 
Pictorial workers.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station). ’Phone, Mayfair 3,796. 


N EARLY EVENING CLASS at the 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
City (close to Aldersgate Street Station, 
Met.), on Wednesday evenings, 6.30 till 
8 o'clock, conducted by John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S. Practical Photography for all 
purposes. Spring Term commences 
January 9. Open to all. Three months’ 
tuition, inclusive fee 105. 6d. For parti- 
culars apply to the Manager of the 
Institute. 


AS WASTE NEGATIVES bought. 
| State quantities and sizes. We pay 
carriage.—Hunt and Co., 4, Elizabeth 
Place, Rivington Street, Curtain Road, 
E.C.2. 


22. ! BACKGROUNDS !! 

Don’t purchase until you have seen 
our beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, 
big design lists. Send penny stamp 
postage. Ап education. Prices to please 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Per berton 
Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


SAMPLE BACKGROUND, 8 by 6, 

6s. 9d. The greatest value ever 
Offered. Just what you want. See mag- 
nificent list. Stamp.—Pemberton's, Rish- 
ton. 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in 
stock on all subjects, including Photo- 
graphy, Retouching, etc. Second-hand at 
Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue free. State wants. Books sent 
on approval. Books bought.—W. and 
С. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


INEMATOGRAPH FILMS. — Good 


variety, comics, dramas, interest, 
etc. cheap bargains; list free. — 
' Filmeries,” 43, Manbey Street, Strat- 


ford, London. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from апу photograph, enlarged or 
reduced: Quarter, 9d.; p.c., 1s.; half, 
Is. 3d.; postage, 3d. extra. — Furniss, 
“Тһе Studio, " 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Supplement) О 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, ard Trade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


EVELOPING AND PRINTING FOR 
AMATEURS.—Plates, Roll Cut, 

or Pack Films. Prompt service. Best 
possible results from each exposure. No 
charge for failures. Write for terms to— 


| Green, Lime Grove, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


EVELOPING AND PRINTING by 

expert operators. Work of the 

highest quality.—Jewson's Photo Works, 
King’s Lynn. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 

Special Cheap Line on Art Paper ; 20 

by 16, 15. ; 15 by 12, rod. ; 12 by ro, 8d. ; 

IO by 8, 6d. ` Pius 50 95 2. From 
copy, 8d. extra. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 
28. ; 15 by 12, 15. 8d. ; 12 by ro, 15. 4d. ; 
IO by 8, 15. Plus тоо % advance. ` 


ROEGE AND CO. — GERMAN 

Metol replaced by British MONOMET 
possessing all the characteristic active 
qualities of Metol. 1 lb. 6os., } lb. r5s., 
I Oz. 3S. 9d., subject to Trade discount. 
Trial } oz. 18., postage 24. 


ROEGEL.'"—4A powerful, concen- 

trated Developer; requires dilut- 

ing with water only ; 3 oz. bottle sufficient 

to make 90 oz. Is. 6d., post free.— 

G. Droege, trading as Droege and Co., 

43, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, 
London, W.r4. 


Due ct by 6, rod.; 
то by 8, 1s.; 12 by ro, Is. ad. ; 
15 by 12, 1s. 8d. Developing, Printing, 
Copying. Lantern-slide Making, etc. Best 
work only. Charges moderate.—Percy 
Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough. 


NLARGEMENTS. — Unmounted : 84 

by 6}, t1d.; то by 8, Is. 1d. ; 12 by 

10, Is. 4d. ; 15 by 12, Is. 11d. Mounted 

and spotted : 84 by 6}, 15. 6d. ; то by 8, 

28.; I2 by 10, 2s. 5d. ; 15 by 12, 3s. 6d. 

For sepia see price list, post free.—E. L. 
Scrivens, бо, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


ILYWHITE CLEARANCE SALE.— 
The number of goods left in stock is 
ge tting low, and includes the following :— 
romide and gaslight papers and card- 
board, various sizes and surfaces. Large 
quantity of good quality c. d. v. and 
}-plate mounts, border masks. Clearance 
package of mounts, 2s. 6d.; clearance 
package of papers, 2s. 6d. and 5s. Value 
guaranteed. Post paid.—Lilywhite, Ltd., 
Dunkirk Mills, Halifax. 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum Гг. 


UMINOUS PAINT for Wrist Watches, 
door numbers, matchboxes, etc. 
Remains luminous for years. Bottles, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 9d.——]. Tobin and Co., 


39, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C.r. 


IL PAINTINGS & Miniatures Copied 

from апу photograph, also Оп 

Paintings for Reproduction.—' E. Н. 
Studios," 20, Cannon Street, Preston. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the 
world. If you want good, cheap 
P.O.P., Postcards, Plates, etc., send for 
catalogue and samples ; free of charge.— 
S. E. Hackett, July Road, Liverpool, E. 


OSTCARD PRINTING. — Bromide, 
matt or enamelled, 1з. per dozen, 
IIs. per gross. Best work only, and 
promptly despatched. Price list and 
samples free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's 


Road, Doncaster. 

P 0 P POSTCARDS and Gaslight, 
«Usi 5s. тоо; Self-tonings, 6d. ; 

72 pieces 1-plate Self-toning paper, 2s. 6d., 

post free.—Martin, Chemist, Southamp- 

ton. 


Art of Retouching. 


By J. HUBERT. 
Eleventh Edition. Cloth boards, 1/6 net. Postage 24. 


HAZELL, WATSON 4 VINEY, Lp. 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C.2 


THE GAME OF 


JU-JITSU 


For those who ''have no time 
for games," those who live on 
Shipboard, for the Police, 
Special Constables, and those 
who have need of self-protection. 


BY 


TARO MIYAKE & YUKIO TANI. 


WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price 58. net; postage extra. 


London: 52, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 
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PLATES 
PAPERS 


Wellington & Ward, 
Elstree, Herts .... 
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